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PREFACE 

TO  THE  SE06ND  EDITION. 


Tarn  following  are  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  publication 
of  the  present  work : 

My  first  information  concerning  the  system  of  Dro.  Gall  and  Spuiz- 
heim  was  derived  from  No.  49  of  the  Edinburgh  Review.  Led  away 
by  the  boldness  of  that  piece  of  criticism,  I  regarded  the  doctrines  as 
contemptibly  absurd,  ana  their  authors  as  the  most  disingenuous  of 
men.  In  1816,  however,  shortly  after  the  publication  of  me  Review, 
my  friend  Mr.  Brownlee  invited  me  to  attend  a  private  dissection  of  a 
recent  brain,  to  be  performed  in  his  house  by  Dr  Spurzheim.  The 
subject  was  not  altogether  new,  as  I  had  previously  attended  a  course 
of  demonstrative  lectures  on  Anatomy  by  Br.  Barclay.  Dr.  Spurzheim 
exhibited  the  structure  of  the  brain  to  all  present,  (among  whom  were 
several  gentlemen  of  the  medical  profession,)  and  contrasted  it  with  the 
bold  averments  of  the  reviewer.  The  result  was  a  complete  convic- 
tion in  the  minds  of  the  observers,  that  the  assertions  of  the  reviewer 
were  refuted  by  physical  demonstration. 

The  faith  placed  in  the  Review  being  thus  shaken,  I  attended  the 
jiext  course  of  Dr.  Spurzheim's  lectures,  for  the  purpose  of  hearing 
from  himself  a  correct  account  of  his  doctrines.  Ine  lectures  satisfied 
me  that  the  system  was  widely  different  from  the  representations  given 
of  it  by  the  reviewer,  and  that,  if  true,  it  would  prove  highly  impor- 
tant ;  out  the  evidence  was  not  conclusive.  I  therefore  appealed  to 
Nature  by  observation ;  and  at  last  arrived  at  complete  conviction  of 
the  truth  of  Phrenology. 

In  ljM8  the  Editor  oi  the  "  literary  and  Statistical  Magazine  for 
Scotland  "  invited  me  to  a  free  discussion  of  the  merits  of  the  system, 
in  bis-work,  and  I  was  induced  to  offer  him  some  essays  on  the  subject. 
The  notice  which  these  attracted  led  to  their  publication  in  1819,  in  a 
separate  volume,  under  the  titleof  "  Essays  on  Phrenology."  A  second 
edition  of  these  Essays  has  since  been  called  for,  and  the  present  vo- 
lume is  offered  in  compliance  with  that  demand.  In  the  present  work 
I  have  adopted  the  title  of  ••  A  System  of  Phrenology,"  on  account  of 
the  wider  scope  and  closer  connexion  of  its  parts;  but  pretend  to  no 
novelty  in  principle,  and  to  no  rivalry  with  the  great  founders  oi  the 
science. 

The  controversial  portions  of  the  first  edition  are  here  almost  entirely 
omitted.  As  the  opponents  have  quitted  the  nel&  these  appeared  no 
longer  necessary,  and  their  place  is  supplied  by  what  I  trust  will  be 
found  more  interesting  matter.  Some  readers  may  think  that  retribu- 
tive justice  required  the  continued  republication  of  the  attacks  of  the 
opponents,  that  the  public  mind,  when  properly  enlightened,  might 
express  a  just  disapprobation  of  the  conduct  of  those  who  so  egregious- 
ly  misled  it :  but  Phrenology  teaches  us  forbearance ;  and,  besides,  it 
will  be  misfortune  enough  to  the  individuals  who  have  distingished 
themselves  in  the  work  of  misrepresentation,  to  have  their  names 
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handed  down  to  posterity  as  the  enemies  of  the  greatest  and  most  im- 
portant discovery  ever  communicated  to  mankind. 

In  this  work  the  talents  of  several  Jiving  characters  are  adverted  to, 
and  compared  with  the  developement  of  their  mental  organs — which 
is  a  new  feature  in  philosophical  discussion,  and  might,  without  ex- 
planation, appear  to  some  readers  to  be  improper :  but  I  have  founded 
such  observations  on  the  printed  works  and  published  busts  or  casts 
of  the  individuals  alluded  to ;  and  both  of  these  being  public  property, 
there  appeared  no  impropriety  in  adverting  to  them.  In  instances  in 
which  reference  is  made  to  the  cerebral  developement  of  persons  whose 
busts  or  casts  are  not  published,  I  have  ascertained  that  the  observa- 
tions will  not  give  offence. 

1825. 


ADVERTISEMENT  TO  THE  FOURTH  EDITION. 

* 

Thx  cause  of  Phrenology  continues  prosperously  to  advance,  and 
I  hail  with  pleasure  the  increase  of  its  advocates.  Since  the  third 
edition  of  this  work  was  printed,  Dr.  Vimont,  of  Paris,  Dr.  Caldwell, 
of  Lexington,  and  Mr.  Macnish,  of  Glasgow,  have  contributed  valua- 
ble additions  to  the  philosophy  or  literature  of  the  science.  During 
the  same  interval  the  present  work  has  been  reprinted  in  America,  and 
very  ably  translated  into  German  by  Dr.  Hirschfeid,  of  Bremen ;  while 
the  *'  Elements  of  Phrenology  •*  have  been  translated  into  French  by 
Dr.  Fossati.  The  study  of  the  science  thus  appears  to  increase  in  ail 
the  enlightened  countries  of  the  globe. 

Large  additions  have  been  made  to  the  present  edition ;  improved 
cuts  have  been  used ;  and,  in  treating  of  topics  of  interest,  I  have  added 
references  to  other  phrenological  works  in  which  they  are  discussed 
or  illustrated,  so  as  to  render  this  edition  an  index,  as  far  as  possible, 
to  the  general  literature  of  the  science.  The  appendix  contains  Tea* 
timonials  in  favour  of  the  truth  of  Phrenology,  and  of  its  utility  in  the 
classification  and  treatment  of  criminals,  presented  in  February,  .1836, 
by  Sir  George  S.  Mackenzie,  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  zealous 
advocates  of  the  science,  to  Lord  Gtenelg,  Secretary  for  the  Colonies. 
His  lordship  transmitted  the  documents  to  Lord  John  Russell,  Secre- 
tary for  the  Home  Department,  who  promised  to  Sir  George  S.  Mac- 
kenzie to  bestow  on  them  due  consideration. 

Dr.  Spurzheim,  in  the  American  edition  of  his  "  Phrenology,1* 
published  at  Boston  in  1832,  has  adopted  a  new  arrangement  of  the 
organs,  different  from  any  which  he  had  previously  followed.  It  will 
be  impossible,  however,  to  arrive  at  a  perfect  classification  and  name* 
ration  of  the  organs  until  the  whole  of  them  shall  have  been  discovered, 
and  the  primitive  or  elementary  faculties  shall  have  been  ascertain* 
ed.  Any  order,  therefore,  adopted  in  the  meantime,  must  be  to  some 
extent  arbitrary.  Dr.  Spurzheim  has  shown  this  to  be  the  case  by  the 
frequent  alterations  which  he  has  made  in  the  numeration  of  the 
organs,  without  having  added  any  corresponding  discoveries  to  the 
science  The  difficulties  attending  a  correct  classification  are  stated  in 
the  Apnendix,  No.  II.,  and  for  die  present  I  retain  the  order  followed 
in  the  third  edition  of  this  work  as  a  matter  of  convenience. 

Edinburgh,  31st  October,  1836. 
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Spurzheim,  skull,                     51,  401 


224 

Swiss,  skull, 

435 

322 

Tardy,  murderer, 

144 

Tasso,  head,  (1) 

232 

40 

Temperaments,   illustrations 

of 

425 

the,  (2) 

48 

46  Vitellius,  head,(l) 

89 

263 

Wurmser,  General, 

skull, 

135 

*  The  figures  marked  (1)  are  copied  from  engraved  portraits,  dec ,  in  general 
circulation  ;  the  others,  with  the  exception  of  those  marked  (2),  are  drawn 
from  skulls,  or  casts  from  nature,  in  the  collection  of  the  Phrenological  So- 
ciety. These  figures  of  skulls  and  casts  are  drawn  as  nearly  as  possible  on 
the  same  scale,  the  dimensions  being  reduced  to  One-fifth  of  those  of  the  real 
subjects,  except  in  the  case  of  the  figures  on  pages  80  and  82. 

The  measurements  in  the  Tables  on  pp.  94  and  436  are  taken  by  inserting 
the  point  of  the  leg  of  a  pair  of  callipers  into  the  hole  of  the  ear,  and  bringing 
the  point  of  the  other  leg  to  the  centre  of  the  situation  of  the  organ  on  the 
skull.  The  distance  noted  in  the  tables  is  the  length  of  a  straight  line  ex- 
tending from  one  of  these  points  to  the  other.  In  reducing  the  skulls  to  a  flat 
surface  in  the  drawings,  the  measurements  could  not  be  made  to  correspond 
exactly  with  those  given  in  the  tables,  because  the  lines  represented  are 
different  The  approximation,  however,  is  as  great  as  possible,  and  one  prin- 
ciple is  followed  in  all  the  drawings,  so  that  relatively  to  each  other  they  are 
correct. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

Phrenology  (derived  from  the  Greek  words  fror?v,  mind  and  Aoyof, 
discourse)  professes  to  be  a  system  of  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind, 
founded  on  the  physiology  of  the  brain.  It  was  first  offered  to  public 
consideration  on  the  continent  of  Europe  in  1796,  but  in  Britain  was 
almost  unheard  of  till  the  year  1815.  It  has  met  with  strenuous  support 
from  some  individuals,  and  determined  opposition  from  others  ;  while  the 
great  body  of  the  public  remain  uninstructed  as  to  its  merits.  On  this 
account  it  may  be  useful  to  present,  in  an  introductory  form,  l«t,  A  short 
notice  of  the  reception  which  other  discoveries  have  met  with  on  their 
first  announcement ;  Hdly,  A  brief  outline  of  the  principles  involved  in 
Phrenology ;  Zdly,  An  inquiry  into  the  presumptions  for  and  against  these 
principles,  founded  on  the  known  phenomena  oi  human  nature ;  and,  4/A/y, 
An  historical  sketch  of  the  discovery  of  the  organs  of  the  mind. 

I  shall  follow  this  course,  not  with  a  view  of  convincing  the  reader  that 
Phrenology  is  true,  (because  nothing  short  of  patient  study  and  extensive 
personal  observation  can  produce  this  conviction,)  but  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  him  with  motives  to  prosecute  the  investigation  for  his  own 
satisfaction. 

First,  then — one  great  obstacle  to  the  reception  of  a  discovery  is  the 
difficulty  which  men  experience  in  at  once  parting  with  old  notions  which 
have  been  instilled  into  their  minds  from  infancy,  and  become  the  stock 
of  their  understandings.  Phrenology  has  encountered  this  impediment, 
but  hot  in  a  greater  degree  than  other  discoveries  which  have  preceded  it. 
Mr.  Locke,  in  speaking  of  the  common  reception  of  new  truths,  says : 
"  Who  ever,  by  the  most  cogent  arguments,  will  be  prevailed  with  to 
disrobe  himself  at  once  of  all  ills  oM  opinions  and  pretences  to  knowledge 
and  learning,  which  with  hard  study  he  hath  all  his  time  been  labouring  for, 
and  turn  himself  out  stark  naked  in  quest  afresh  of  new  notions  1  All  the 
arguments  that  can  be  used  will  be  as  little  able  to  prevail  as  the  wind  did 
with  the  traveller  to  part  with  bis  cloak,  which  he  held  only  the  faster.*'* 

Professor  Playfair,  in  his  historical  notice  of  dfscoveries  in  physical 
science,  published  in  the  Supplement  to  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica, 
observes,  that  "tn  every  society  there  are  some  who  think  themselves 
interested  to  maintain  things  in  the  condition  wherein  they  have  found 
tftfem.  The  considerations -are  indeed  sufficiently  obvious,  which,  in  the 
moral  and  political  world,  tend  to  produce  this  effect,  and  to  give  a  stability 
to  human  institutions,  often  so  little 'proportionate  to  their  real  value  or 
to  their  general  utility.     Even  in  matters  purely  intellectual,  and  in  whick 

*  Locke  On  the  Human  Undtrttanding,  b.  iv.,  o.  20,  sect.  1L 
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#fe  abstract  truths  of  arithmetic  and  geometry  seem  alone  concerned,  the 
prejudices,  the  selfishness,  or  thd  vanity  of  those  who  pursue  them,  not 
unnrequently  combine  to  resist  improvement,  «nd  often  engage  no  incon- 
siderable degree  of  talent  in  drawing  back,  instead  of  pushing  forward,  the 
machine  of  science.  The  introduction  of.  methods  entirely  new  must 
often  change  the  relative  place  of  the  men  engaged  in  scientific  pursuits, 
and  must  oblige  many,  after  descending  from  the  stations  they  formerly 
occupied,  to  take  a  lower  position  in  the  scale  of  intellectual  improvement 
The  enmity  of  such  men,  if  they  be  not  animated  4>y  a  spirit  of  real  can 
dour  and  the  love  of  truth,  is  likely  to  be  directed  against  methods  by 
which  their  vanity  is  mortified  and  their  importance  lessened."* 
5  Every  age  has  afforded  proofs  of  the  justness  of  these  observations. 
"The  disciptes  of  the  various  philosophical  schools  of  Greece  inveighed 
against  each  other,  and  made  reciprocal  accusations  of  impiety  and  perjury. 
The  people,  in  their  turn,  detested  the  philosophers,  and  accused  those 
who  investigated  the  causes  of  things  of  presumptuously  invading  the 
rights  of  the  Divinity.  Pythagoras  was  driven  from  Athens,  and  Anaia- 
goras  was  imprisoned,  on  account  of  their  novel  opinions.  Democrkua 
was  treated  as  insane  by  the  Abderites  for  his  attempts  to  find  out  the 
cause  of  madness  by  dissections  ;  and  Socrates,  for  having  demonstrated 
the  unity  of  God,  was  forced  to  drink  the  juice  of  hemlock."} 

But  let  us  attend  in  particular  to  the  reception  of  the  three  greatest 
discoveries  that  have  adorned  the  annals  of  philosophy,  and  mark  the 
spirit  with  which  they  were  hailed. 

Mr.  Playfair,  speaking  o&  the  treatment  of  Galileo;  says :  "  Galileo 
was  twice  brought  before  the  Inquisition.  The  first  time,  a  council  of 
seven  cardinals  pronounced  a  sentence  which,  for  the  sake  of  those  dis- 
posed to  believe  that  power  can  subdue  truth,  ought  never  to  be  forgotten, 
viz  :  That  to  maintain  the  sun  to  be  immoveable,  and  without  local  mo- 
tion, in  the  centre  of  the  world,  is  an  absurd  proposition,  false  in  philoso- 
phy, heretical  in  religion,  and  contrary  to  the  testimony  of  Scripture ; 
and  it  is  equally  absurd  and  false  in  philosophy  to  assent  that  the  earth  is 
not  immoveable  in  the  centre  of  the  world,  and,  considered  theologically, 
equally  erroneous  and  heretical."  The  following  ettract  from  Galileo's 
Dialogue  on  the  Copernican  System  of  Astronomy,  shows,  jn  a  very 
interesting  manner,  how  completely  its  reception  was  analogous  to  that 
of  Phrenology  ; 

"  Being  very  young,  and  having  scarcely  finished  my  course  of  philoso- 
phy, which  T  left  off  as  being  set  upon  other  employments,  there  chance^ 
to  come  into  those  parts  a  certain  foreigner  of  Rostoch,  whose  name,  as 
I  remember,  was  Christianus  Urstitius^a  follower  of  Copernicus,  who,  in 
an  academy,  gave  two  or  three  lectures  upon  this  point,  to  whom  many 
flocked  as  auditors  ;  but  I,  thinking  they  went  more  for  the  novelty  of  the 
subject  than  otherwise,  did  not  go  to  hear  him  :  for  I  had  concluded  with 
myself  that  that  opinion  could  be  no  other  than  a  solemn  madness  ;  and 
questioning  some  of  those  who  had  been  there.  I  perceived  they  all  made 
a  jest  thereof,  except  one,  who  told  me  that  (he  business  was  not  alto- 
gether to  be  laughed  at :  and  because  the  man  was  reputed  by  me  to  be 
very  intelligent  and  wary,  I  repented  that  I  was  not  there,  snd  began  from, 
that  time  forward,  as  oft  as  I  met  with  any  one  of  the  Copernican  persua- 
sion, to  demand  of  them  if  they  had  been  always  of  the  same  judgment. 
Of  as  many  as  I  examined,  I  found  not  so  much  as  one  wiio  told  me  sj*t 
that  he  had  been  a  long  time  of  the  contrary  opinion,  but  to  have  changed 
it  for  this,  as  convinced  by  the  strength  of  the  reasons  proving  the  same  ; 

*  Part  ii.,  p.  27. 

t  Dr.  Spurzheim's  Philotophikal  Principle*  of  Phrenology.  London,  1825 
p.  96. 
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and  afterward  questioning  them  one  by  one,  to  see  whether  they  west 
well  possessed  of  the  reasons  of  the  other  aide,  I  foond  them  all  to  be 
very  ready  and  perfect  in  them,  so  that  I  could  not  truly  say  that  they 
took  this  opinion  out  of  ignorance,  vanity,  or  to  show  the  acuteness  of 
their  wits.  On  the  contrary,  of  as  many  of  the  Peripatetics  and  Ptole- 
neans  as  I  have  asked  (and  out  of  cariosity  I  have  talked  with  many) 
what  pains  they  had  taken  in  the  book  of  Copernicus,  I  found  very  few 
that  had  so  much  as  superficially  perused  it,  bat  of  those  who  I  thought 
had  understood  the  same,  not  one  :  and,  moreover,  I  have  inquired  among 
the  followers  of  the  Peripatetic  doctrine  if  ever  any  of  them  had  held  the 
contrary  opinion,  and  likewise  found  none  that  had.  Whereupon,  con- 
sidering that  there  was  no  man  who  followed  the  opinion  of  Copernion* 
that  had  not  been  first  on  the  contrary  side,  and  that  was  not  very  well 
acquainted  witn  the  reasons  of  Aristotle  and  Ptolemy,  and,  on  the  con- 
trary, there  was  not  one  of  the  followers  of  Ptolemy  that  had  ever  been 
•f  the  judgment  of  Gopernicns,  and  had  left  that  to  embrace  this  of  Aris- 
totle ;-rconsideriag,  i  say,  these  things,  I  began  to  think  that  one  who 
leaveth  an  opinion  imbued  with  his  milk  and  followed  by  very  many,  to 
take  up  another,  owned  by  very  few  and  'denied  by  all  the  schools,  and 
that  really  seems  a  great  paradox,  must  needs  have  been  moved,  not  to 
eay  forced,  by  more  powerful  reasons.  For  this  cause  1  became  very 
enrious  to  dive,  as  they  eay,  into  the  bottom  of  this  business." 

Mr.  Hume,  the  historian,  mentions  the  fact  that  Harvey  was  treated 
with  great  contumely  on  account  of  his  discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  and  in  consequence  lost  hit  practice.  An  eloquent  writer  in  the 
94th  Number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  when  adverting  to  the  treatment 
of  Harvey,  observes,  that "  the  discoverer  o£  the<circuiatien  of  the  blood— 
a  discovery  which,  if  measured  by  its  consequences  on  physiology  and 
medicine,  was  the  greatest- ever  made  since  physic  was  cultivated— suffers 
■o  diminution  of  his  reputation  in  our  day,  from  the  incredulity  with  which 
his  doctrine  wae«received  by  some,  the  effrontery  with  which  it  was  claim- 
ed by  others,  or  the  knavery  with  which  it  was  attributed  to  former  physv* 
ologi8ts  by  those  who  oould  not  deny  and  would  not  praise  it.  The  very 
names  of  these  envious  and  dishonest  enemies  of  Harvey  ere  scarcely 
remembered  *  and  the  honour  of  this  gTeat  discovery  now  vests,  beyond 
all  dispute,  with  the  great  philosopher  who  made  it.*'  This  snows  that 
Harvey,  in  his  day,  was  treated  exactly  as  Dr.  Gall  has  •been  in  ours ; 
and  if  Phrenology  be  true,  these  or  similar  terms  may  one- day  be  applied 
^y  posterity  to  him  and  his  present  opponents. 

<  Again,  Professor  Playfair,  speaking  of  the  discovery  of  the  composition 
of  tight  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton*  says :  "  Though  the  discovery  now  com- 
municated had  everything  to  recommend  it  which  can  arise  from  what  ie 
great,  new,  and  singular;  though  it  was  not  a-theory  nor  system  of  opinions, 
but  the  generalisation  of  facts  made  known  by  experiments  ;  and  though 
it  was  brought  forward  in  i  most  simple  and  unpretending  form  ;  a  host 
of  enemies  appeared,  each  eager  to  oikaki  the  unfortunate  pre-eminence 
of  being  the  first  to  attack  conclusions  which  the  unanimous  voice  of  pos- 
terity was  to  confirm.'*  (P.  66".)  "  Among  them,  one  of  the  first  was 
Father  Parities,  who  wrote  against  the  experiments,  and  what  he  was 
pleased  to  call  the  Hypothesis  of  Newton.  A  satisfactory  and  calm  reply 
convinced  ham  of  his  mistake,  which*  he  had  the  candour  very  readily  to 
acknowledge.  A  countryman  of  his,  Mariotte,  was  more  difficult  to  be 
reconciled,  and  though  very  conversant  with  experiment,  appears  never 
to  have  succeeded  in  repeating  the  experiments  or  Newton.*'  An  account 
of  the  hostility  with  which  Newton's  discoveries  were  received  by  his 
contemporaries,  will  be  found  m  his  Life  by  Brewster,  p.  171. 
Here,  then,  we  see  that  persecution,  condemnation,  and  ridicule  awaited 
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Galileo,  Harvey,  and  Newton,  for  asnwoaemg  three  great  scientific 
coveries.     In  menial  philosophy  the  conduct  of  mankind  haa  been  aimilar. 

Aristotle  and  Descartes  "  may  be  quoted,  to  shew  the  good  and  bad 
fortune  of  new  doctrines.  The  ancient  antagonist*  of  Aristotle  caused 
his  books  to  be  burned ;  but  in  the  tine  of  Francis  I.  the  writings  of 
Ramus  against  Aristotle  were  similarly  treated,  his  adversaries  were 
declared  heretics,  and,  under  pain  of  beintjseat  to  the  galleys,  philosophers 
were  prohibited  from  combating  his  opinions*  At  the  present  day  the 
philosophy  of  Aristotle  is  ne>  longer  spoken  of.  Descartes  was  persecuted 
for  teaching  the  doctrine  of  innate  ideas ;  he  was  accused  eV  atheism, 
though  he  had  written  on  the  existence  of  God ;  and  his  books  were 
burned  by  order  of  the  University  of  Paris.  Shortly  afterward,  however, 
the  same  learned  body  adopted  the  doctrine  of  innate  ideas  ;  and  when 
Locke  and  Condillac  attacked  it,  the-  cry  ofrmaterialisnt  and  fatalism  was 
turned  against  them.  Thus  the  same  opinions  have  been  considered  as 
one  time  aa  dangerous  because  they  wsre  new,  and  at  another  as  useful 
because  they  were  ancient  What  ia  to  be  inferred  from  this,  but  that 
man  deserves  to  be  pitied  ;  that,  the  opinions  of  contemporaries  on  the 
troth  or  falsehood,  and  the  good  or  bad  consequences,  of  a  new^doctrine, 
are  always  to  be  suspected ;  and  that  the  only  object  of  an  author  ought 
to  be  to  point  out  the  truth."* 

To*  these  extracts  many  more  might  be  added  of  a  aimilar  nature ;  but 
enough  has  been  said  to  demonstrate  that,  by  the  ordinary  practice  of 
mankind,  great  discoveries  are  treated  with  hostility,  and  their  authors 
with  hatred  and  contempt,  or  at  least  with  neglect,  by  the  generation  to 
whom  they  are  originally  published. 

If,  therefore,  Phrenology  be  a  discovery  at  all,  and  especially  if  it  be 
also  important,  it  must  of  necessity  come  into  collision,  on  the  moat  weighty 
topics,  with  the  opinions  of  men  hitherto  venerated  as  authorities  in  phy- 
siology and  the  philosophy  of  mind ;  and,  according  to  the  custom,  of  the 
world,  nothing  but  opposition,  ridicule,  and  abuse  confer  be  expected  on 
its  first  announcement.  If  we  are  to  profit,  however,  by  the  lessons  of 
history,  we  ought,  after  surveying  these  mortifying  examples  of  human 
weakness  and  wickedness,  to  dismiss  from  our  minds  every  prejudice 
against  the  subject  before  us,  founded  on  its  hostile  reception  by  men  of 
established  reputation  of  the  present  day-.  He  who  does  not  perceive  that, 
if  Phrenology  shall  prove  to  be  true,  posterity  will  regard  the  contumelies 
heaped  by  the  philosophers  of  this  generation  on  its  founders  as  another 
dark  speck  in  the  history  of  scientific  discovery— -and  who  doea  not  feel 
anxious  to  avoid  all  participation  in  this  ungenerous  treatment — haa  reaped 
no  moral  improvement  from  the  records  of  intolerance  which  we  have  now 
contemplated  :  but  every  enlightened  individual  will  say,  Let  us- dismiss 
prejudice,  and  calmly  listen  to  evidence  and  reason ;  let  us  not  encounter 
even  the  chance  of  adding  our  names  to  the  melancholy  list  of  the  enemies 
of  mankind,  by  refusing,  .on  the  strength  of  mere  prejudice,  to  be  instructed 
in  the  new  doctrines  submitted  40  our-  consideration ;  let  ua  inquire, 
examine,  and  decide.  v 

-  These,  I  trust,  are  the  sentiments  of  the  reader ;  and  on  the  faith  of 
their  being  so,  I  shall  proceed,  in  the  second  piece,  to  state  very  briefly 
the  principles  of  Phrenology. 

It  is  a  notion  inoulcated^-often  indirectly,  no  doubt,  but  not  leas  strongly 
—by  highly -venerated  teachers  of  intellectual  philosophy,  that  we  are  ac- 
quainted with  Mind  and  Body.as  two  distinct  and  separate  entities.  The 
anatomist  treats  of  the  body,  and  the  logiciau  and  moral  philosopher  sf  the 
miod,  as  if  they  were  separate  subjects  of  investigation,  either  not  at  all, 
or  only  in  a  remote  and  unimportant  degree,  connected  with  each  other. 
*  Dr.  Spcrxheim'e  Pkito*pkioal  PrmeipU*  ofPhmwUgy,  p.  97. 
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ta  common  society,  too,  men  speak  of  the  dispositions  and  faculties  of  dm 
mind,  without  thinking  of  their  close  conneiion  with  the  body. 

But  the  human  mind,  as  it  exists  in  this  world,  cannot,  by  itself,  become 
an  object  of  philosophical  investigatien.  Placed  in  a  material  world,  it 
cannot  act  or  be  acted  upon,  bat  through  the  medium  of  an  organic  ap> 
paratus.  The  soul  sparkling  in  the  eye^of  beauty  transmits  its  sweet  in- 
fluence to  a  kindred  spirit  only  through  the  filaments  of  an  optic  nerve ; 
and  even  the  bursts  of  eloquence  which  flow  from  the  lips  of  the  impas- 
sioned orator  when  mind  appears  to  transfuse  itself  almost  directly  into 
mind  emanate  from,  and  are  transmitted  to,  corporeal  beings,  through  a 
voluminous  apparatus  of  organs.  If  we  trace  the  mind's  progress  from 
the  cradle  te  tj*e  grave,  every  appearance  which  it  presents  reminds  us  of 
ibis  important  truth.  In  earliest  life  the  mental  powers  are  feeble  as  the 
body ;  but  when  manhood  comes,  they  glow  with  energy  and  expand  with 
power ;  till  at  last  the  chill  of  age  makes  the  limbs  totter  and  the  fancy's 
fires  decay. 

Nay,  not  only  the  great  stages  of  our  infancy,  vigour,  and  decline,  but 
-the  experience  of  every  hour,  reminders  o/  our  sjlianee  with  the  dost. 
The  lowering  clouds  and  stormy  sky  depress  the  spirits  and  enerve  the 
mind ; — after  short  and  stated  intervals  of  toil,  our  wearied  faeoHien 
demand  repose  in  sleep ;— famine  or  disease  is  capable  of  levelling  the 
proudest  energies  with  the  earth ;-— and  even  the  finest  portion  of  our  com* 
pound  being,  the  Mind  itself,  apparently  becomes  diseased,  and,  leaving 
nature's  course,  flies  to  self-destruction  to  escape  from  wo. 

These  phenomena  most  be  referred  to  the  organs  with  which,  in  this 
life,  the  mind  is  connected  :  but  if  the  organs  exert  so  great  an  effect  over 
the  mental  manifestations,  no  system  of  philosophy  is  entitled  to  consi- 
deration, which  neglects  their  influence  and  treats  the  thinking  principle 
as  a  disembodied  spirit.  The  phrenologist,  therefore,  regards  man  as  he 
exists  in  this  world  ;  and  desires  to  investigate  the  laws  which  regulate 
the  connexion  between  the  mind  and  its  organs,  but  without  attempting 
to  discover  the  essence  of  either,  or  the  manner  in  which  they  are  united. 

The  popular  notion,  that  we  are  acquainted  with  mind  unconnected 
with  matter,  is,  therefore,  founded  on  an  illusion.  In  point  of  fact,  we  do 
not  in  this  life  know  mind  as  one  entity,  and  body  as  another ;  but  wo 
are  acquainted  only  with  the  compound  existence  of  mind  and  body.  A 
few  remarks  will  place  this  doctrine  in  its  proper  light. 

In  the  Erst  place,  we  are  not  cejtsetott*  of  the  existence  and  functions 
of  the  organs  by  which  the  mind  operates  in  this  life,  and,  in  consequence, 
many  acts  appear  to  us  te  be  purely  mental,  which  experiment  and  obser- 
vation prove  incontestibly  te  depend  on  corporeal  organs.  For  example, 
in  stretching  out  or  withdrawing  the  arm,  we  are  conscious  of  an  act  of 
the  will,  and  of  the  consequent  movement  of  the  arm,  bat  not  of  the 
existence  of  the  apparatus  by  means  of  which  our  volition  is  carried  into, 
execution.  Experiment  and  observation,  however,  demonstrate  the  exis- 
tence of  bones  of  the  arm  curiously  articulated  and  adapted  to  motion  ? 
of  muscles  endowed  with  powers  of  contraction ;  and  of  three  sets  of 
nervous  fibres  all  running  in  one  sheath — one  communicating  feeling,  a 
second  exciting  motion,  and  a  third  conveying  to  the-  mind  information  of 
the  state  of  the  muscles,  when  in  action ;  all  which  organs,* except  the- 
nerve  of  feeling,  must  combine  and  act  harmoniously  before  the  arm  can 
be  moved  and  regulated  by  the  will.  All  that  a  person  uninstrocted  m 
anatomy  knows,  is,  that  he  wills  the  motion*  and  that  it  fakes  place  ;  the 
whole  act  appears  to  him.  to  be  purely  mental,  and  only  the  arm,  or  thing 
moved,  is  conceived  to  be  corporeal.  Nevertheless,  it  is  positively  esta- 
blished by  anatomical  and  physiological  researches  that  this  conclusion 
is  erroneous — that  the  act  is  not  purely  mental,  bat  is  accomplished  by 

3* 
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the  instrumentality  of  the  various*  organs  now  enumerated.  In  like 
manner,  every  act  of  vision  involves  a  certain  state  of  the  optic  nerve,  and 
•very  act  of  bearing  a  certain  state  of  the  tympanum  ;  yet  of  the  existence 
and  functions  of  these  organs  we  obtain,  by  means  of  consciousness,  no 
knowledge  whatever. 

Now,  I  go  one  step  farther  in>tbe  same  path,  and  state,  that  every  act 
of  the  will,  every  flight  of  imagination,  every  glow  of  affection,  and  every 
effort  of  the  understanding,  in  this  life,  is  performed  by  means  of  cerebral 
organs  unknown  to  us  through  consciousness,  but  the  existent*  of  which 
is  capable  of  being  demonstrated  by  experiment  and  observation ;  in  other 
words,  that  the  brain  is  the  organ  of  the  mtneV^the  material  condition 
without  which  no  mental  act  is  possible  in  the  preeest  world.  The 
greatest  physiologists  admit  this  proposition  without  hesitation.  The 
celebrated  Dr.  Collen,  of >  Edinburgh,  states,  that  "  the  part  of  our  body 
more  immediately  connected  with  the  mind,  and  therefore  more  especially 
concerned  in  every  affection  of  the  intellectual  functions,  is  the  common 
origin  of  the  nerves ;  whieh  I  shall,  in  what  follows,  apeak  of  under  the 
appellation  of  the  Brain."  Ag&jft  the  same  author  says :  "  We  cannot 
doubt  that  the  operations  of  our  intellect  alwtif*  depend  upon  certain 
.motions  taking  place  in  the  brain."  The  late  Dr.  James  Gregory,  when 
speaking  of  memory,  imagination,  and  judgment,  observes,  that  "  Although 
at  first  sight  these  faculties  appear  to  be  so  purely  mental  as  to  have  no 
connexion  with  the  body,  yet  certain  diseases  whieh  obstruct  them  prove 
that  a  certain  state  of  the  brain  is  necessary  to  their  proper  exercise,  and 
that  the  brain  is  the  primary  organ  of  the  internal  powers."  The  great 
physiologist  of  Germany,  Blumenbach,  says :  "  That  the  mind  is  clesejy 
connected  with  the  brain,  ae  the  material  condition  of  mental  phenomena, „ 
is  demonstrated  by  our  consciousness,  and  by  the  mental  disturbances 
which  ensue  upon  affections  of  the  brain."*  According  to  Magendie,  a 
celebrated  French  physiologist,  "  the  brain  is  the  material  instrument  of 
thought :  this  is  proved  by  a  multitude  of  experiments  and  facts." 

"  I  readily  concur,"  says  Mr.  Abernethy,  "  in  the  proposition,  that  the 
brain  of  animals  ought  to  be  regarded  as  the  organisation  by  which  the 
percipient  principle  becomes  variously  affected.  First,  because,  in  the 
senses  of  sight,  hearing,  dec.,  I  sce^distinct  organs  for  the  production  of 
each  perception.  Secondly,  because  the  brain  is  larger  and  more  com- 
plicated in  proportion  ae  the  variety  of  the  affections  of  the  percipient 
principle  is  increased.  Thirdly,  because  disease  and  injuries  disturb  and 
annul  particular  faculties  and  affections  without  impairing  others.  And, 
fourthly,  because  it  seems  more  reasonable  to  me  to  suppose  that  whatever 
is  perceptive  may  be  variously  affected  by  means  of  vital  actions  trans- 
raitted  through  a  diversity  of  organisation,  than,  to  suppose  that  such 
variety  depends  upon  original  differences  in  the  nature  of  the  percipient 
principle." 

"  If  the  mental  processes,"  asks  Mr.  Lawrence,  "  be  not  the  function 
of  the  brain,  what  is  its  office  1  In  animals  which  possess  only  a  small 
part  of  the  human  cerebral  structure,  sensation  exists,  and  in  many  cases 
is  more  acute  than  in  nian.  What  employment  shall  we  find  for  all  that 
man  possesses  over  and  above  this  portion — for  the  large  and  prodigiously- 
developed  human  hemisphere  1  Are  we  to  believe  that  these  serve  only 
to  round  the  figure  of  the  organ,  or  to  fill  the  cranium  t"t  And  in  an- 
other place  he  says :  *  In  conformity  with  the  views  already  explained 
respecting  the  mental  part  of  our  being,  I  refer  the  varieties  of  moral 
feeling,  and  of  capacity  for  knowledge  and  reflection,  to  those  diversities 

*  Elliotson's  translation  of  Blumenbaeh's  Physiology,  4th  edit.,  p.  196 
t  LtUUne  on  Phyiotogy,  etc.,  Uect  4. 
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of  cerebral  organization  which  are  indicated  by,  and  correspond  to,  the 
differences  in  the  shape  of  the  skull."* 

Dr.  Mason  Good,  speaking  of  intellect,  sensation,  and  muscular  motion, 
says  :  "  All  these  diversities  of  vital  energy  are  now  well  known  to  be 
dependent  on  the  organ  of  the  brain,  as  the  instrument  of  the  intellectual 
powers,  and  the  source  of  the  sensinc  and  motory  ;  though,  from  the  dose 
connexion  and  synchronous  action  of  various  other  organs  with  the  brain, 
and  especially  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  viscera,  such  diversities  were 
often  referred  to  several  of  the  latter  in  eadier  ages,  and  before  anatomy 
had  traced  them  satisfactorily  to  the  brain  a*  their  fountain-head.  And 
of  so  high  an  antiquity  is  this  erroneous  hypothesis,  that  it  has  not  only 
spread  itself  through  every  climate  on  the  globe,  but  still  keeps  a  hold  on 
the  colloquial  language  of  every  people ;  and  hence  the  heart,'  the  liver, 
the  spieen,  the  reins,  and  the  bowels  generally  ate,  among  all  nations, 
regarded,  either  literally  or  figuratively,  as  so  many  seats  of  mental  facat» 
ties  or  moral  feeling- . . .  The  study  of  anatomy,  however,  has  corrected 
the  loose  and  confused  ideas  of  mankind  upon  this  subject;  and  while  it 
distinctly  shows  us  that  many  of  the  organs  popularly  referred  to  as  the 
seat  of  sensation,  do,  and  must,  from  the  peculiarity  of  their  nervous  con- 
nexion with  the  brain,  necessarily  participate  in  the  feelings  and  faculties 
thus  generally  ascribed  to  these,  it  also  demonstrates  that  the  primary 
source  of  these  attributes,  the  quarter  in  which  they  originate,  or  which 
chiefly  influences  them,  is  the  brain  itself."t 

Dr.  Neil  Arnott,  in  his  Element*  of  Physics,  writes  thus :  "  The  laws 
of  mind  which  man  can. discover  by  reason,  are  not  laws  of  independent 
mind,  but  of  mind  in  connexion  with  body,  and  influenced  by  the  bodily 
condition.  It  has  been  believed  by  many  that  the  nature  of  mind  sepa- 
rate from  body,  is  to  be  at  once  all-knowing  and  intelligent.  But  mind 
connected  with  body  can  only  acquire  knowledge  slowly,  through  the 
bodily  organs  of  sense,  and  mere  or  less  perfectly  according  as  these  omu 
and  the  central  brain  are  perfect.  A  human  being  bom  blind  and  deaf, 
and  therefore  remaining  dumb,  as  in  the  noted  case  of  the  boy  Mitchell, 
grows  up  closely  to  resemble  an  automaton ;  and  an  originally  mis-shapen 
or  efficient  brain  causes  idiocy  far  life.  Childhood,  maturity,  dotage, 
which  have  such  differences  of  bodily  powers,  have  corresponding  diffe- 
rences of  mental  faculty ;  and  aa  no  two  tadiea,  so  no  two  minds,  in  their 
■external  manifestation,  are  quite  alike.  Fever,  or  a  blow  on  the  head, 
will  change  the  most  gifted  individual  into  a  maniac,  causing  the  lips  of 
virgin  innocence  to  utter  the  most  revolting  obscenity,  and  those  of  pure 
religion  to  speak  the  most  horrible  blasphemy  :  and  meet  cases  of  mad- 
mess  and  eccentricity  can,  now  be  traced  to  a  peculiar  state  of  the  brain." 
(Introduction,  p.  xxiii.).  Let  it  be  observed  that  most  of  these  authors, 
are  nowise  inclined  to  support  Phrenology  *t 

The  fact  that  the  mental  phenomena  of  which  we  are  conscious  are 
the  result  of  mind  and  brain  Acting  together,  is  farther  established  by  the 
effects  of  swooning,  of  compression  of  the  brain,  and  of  sleep.  In  pro- 
found sleep  consciousness  is  entirely  suspended  :  this  fact  is  explicable 
on  the  principle  of  the  organ  of  the  mind  being  then  in  a  state  of  repose  ; 
but  it  is  altogether  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of  the  immaterial  principle, 
or  the  mind  itself,  being  capable  of  acting  independently  ofjthe  brain—- for 
if  this,  were  the  case,  thinking  should  never  be  interrupted  by  any  material 
cause.  In  a  swoon,  blood  is  rapidly  withdrawnrfrom  the  brain,  and  con- 
sciousness is  for  the  moment  obliterated.     So  also,  where  part  of  the  brain 

*  Lectures  on  Physiology,  sect*  ii.,  ch.  8.    <• 

t  Good's  Study  of  Medicine,  2d  edit.,  it.  3,  4.  $  Additional  authorities 
are  cited  by  Mr.  Wildsmith  in  his  excellent  Inquiry  concerning  the  Relatim 
Vmmemon  which  subsists  between  the  Mind  sad  the  Brain.    Louden,  182ft. 
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has  been  laid  bare  by  an  injury  inflicted  on  the  akall,'  it  has  been  found 
that  consciousness  could  be  suspended  at  the  pleasure  of  the  surgeon,  by 
merely  pressing  on  the  brain  with  his  fingers,  and  that  it  could  be  restored 
by  withdrawing  the  pressure.     A  few  such  cases  may  be  cited : 

M.  Richerand  had  a  patient  whose  brain  was  exposed  in  consequence 
of  disease  of  the  skull.  One  day,  in  washing  off  the  purulent  matter,  he 
chanced  to  press  with  more  than  usual  force  ;  and  instantly  the  patient, 
who,  the  moment  before,  had  answered  his  questions  with  perfect  correct- 
ness, stopped  short  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence,  and  became  altogether 
insensible.  As  the  pressure  gave  her  no  pain,  it  was  repeated  thrice,  and 
always  with  the  same  result.  She  uniformly  recovered  her  faculties  the 
moment  the  pressure  was  taken  off.  M.  Richerand  mentions  also  the 
case  of  an  individual  who  was  trepanned  for  a  fracture  of  the  skull,  and 
whose  faculties  and  consciousness  became  weak  in  proportion  as  the  pua 
eo  accumulated  under  the  dressings  as  to  occasion  pressure  of  the  brain.* 
A  man  at  the  battle  ef  Waterloo  had  a  small  portion  of  his  skull  beaten 
in  upon  the  brain,  and  became  quite  unconscious  and  almost  lifeless  ;  but 
Mr.  Cooper  having  raised  up  the  depressed  portion  of  bone,  the  patient 
immediately  arose,  dressed  himself,  became  perfectly  rational,  and  reco- 
vered rapidly ,t  .  Professor  Chapman,  of  Philadelphia,  mentions  in  his 
Lectures,  that  he  saw  an  individual  with  his  skull  perforated  and  the 
brain  exposed,  who  osed  to  submit  himself  to  the  same  experiment  of 
pressure  as  that  performed  on  Richerand's  patient,  and  who  was  exhibited 
by  the  late  Professor  Westar  to  his  class.  The  man's  intellect  and 
moral  faculties  disappeared  when  pressure  was  applied  to  the  brain :  they 
were  literally  "  held  under  the  thumb,"  and  could  be  restored  at  pleasure 
to  their  full  activity.^  •  A  still  more  remarkable  case  is  that  of  a  person 
named  Jones,  recorded  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper.  This  man  was  deprived 
of  consciousness,  by  being  wounded  in  the  head  while  on  board  a  vessel 
ki  the  Mediterranean.  In  this  state  of  insensibility  he  remained  for 
several  months  at  Gibraltar,  whence  he  was  transmitted  to  Deptford,  and 
subsequently  to  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  London.  Mr.  Cline,  the  surgeon, 
found  a  portion  of  the  skull  depressed,  trepanned  him,  and  removed  the 
depressed  part  of  the  bone.  Three  hours  after  this  operation  he  sat  up  in 
bed,  sensation  and  volition  returned,  and  in  four  days  he  was  able  to  get 
up  and  converse.  The  last  circumstance  he  remembered  was  the  capture 
of  a  prize  in  the  Mediterranean  thirteen  months  before.  A  young  man 
at  Hartford,  in  the  United  States  of  America,  was  rendered  insensible  by 
a  fall,  and  had  every  appearance  of  being  in  a  dying  condition.  Dr.  Brig- 
ham  removed  more  than  a  gill  of  clotted  blood  from  beneath  the  skull ; 
upon  which  "  the  man  immediately  spoke,  soon  recovered  his  mind 
entirely,  and  is  now,  six  weeks  after  the  accident,  in  good  health  both 
as  to  mind  and  body."* 

Pinbl  relates  a  case  which  strikingly  illustrates  the  connexion  of  the 
mind  with  the  brain.  "  A  man,"  says  he,  "engaged  in  a  mechanical  em- 
ployment, and  afterward  confined  in  the  Bicetre,  experiences  at  irregular 
intervals  fits  of  madness  characterized  by  the  following  symptoms :  At 
first  there  is  a  sensation  of  burning  heat  in  the  abdominal  viscera,  with 
intense  thirst,  and  a  strong  constipation  ;  the  heat  gradually  extends  to 
the  breast,  neck,  and  face — producing  a  flush  of  the  complexion  ;  on  reach- 
ing the  temples,  it  becomes  still  greater,  and  is  accompanied  by  very  strong 

*  Nouveaux  Element  de  Physiologie,  7th  edit.,  ii.  195-6. 

t  Hennen's  Principles  of  Military  Surgery. 

t  Principles  of  Medicine,  by  Samuel  Jackson,  M.D. 

$  Remark*  on  tke  Influence  of  Mental  Cultivation,  <fc'.,  upon  Health.  By 
Ainariah  Brigham,  M.D  ,  2d  edit.,  p.  23.  Boston,  U.  S.,  1833.  Several  of  the* 
cases  in  the  text  have.  Already  been  collected  by  this  very  intelligent  write** 
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and  frequent  ^pulsations  in  the  temporal  arteries,  which  seem  ee  if  about 
to  burst :  finally,  the  nervous  affectation  ani? ee  at  the  braio  ;  the  petieat 
is  then  seized  with  an  irresistible  propensity  to  ehed  blood ;  ami  if  there 
be  a  sharp  instrument  within  reach,  he  is  apt  to  sacrifice  to  hie  fury  the 
first  person  who  presents  himself."*  The  same  writer  speaks  of  another 
insane  patient,  whose  manners  were  remarkably  mild  and  reserved  during 
his  lucid  interval*,  bet  whose  character  was  totally  altered  by  the  periodi- 
cal morbid  excitement  of  hie  brain ;  for,  says  Pinal,  M  en  the  return  of  the 
paroxysm,  particularly  when  marked  by  a  certain  redness  of  the  /set, 
excessive  heat  in  the  head,  and  a  violent  thirst,  hiewaik  is  precipitate,  hie 
look  is  full  of  audacity,  and  he  experiences  the  meet  violent  inclination  to 
provoke  those  who  approach  him,  and  to  fight  with  them  furiously,  "f 
J)r.  Ilicby  has  recorded  the  case  of  a  Madagascar  negro,  who  had  an  attack 
of  intensely  destructive  delirium,  in  consequence  of  a  wound  on  the  head 
near  the  lower  part  of  the  left  parietal  bone.  •  When  recovering  he  was 
calmer  and  less  blood-thirsty  ;  hot  an  overpressure  of  his  bandage  on  the 
wound  brought  back  his  furious  parexyeme4  " 

That  the  brain  is  the  organ  of  the  mind,  is  strongly  confirmed  by  tU 
phenomena  observed  when  it  is  exposed  to  view,  in  consequence  of  the 
removal  of  a  part  of  the  skull.  Sir  Astley  Cooper  mentions  the  ease  of 
a  young  gentleman  who  was  brought  to  him  after  losing  a  portion  of  hie 
skull  just  above  the  eyebrow.  "  On  examining  the  head,"  says  Sir  Attley, 
"  I  distinctly  saw  the  pulsation  of  the  brain  ;  it  wae  regular  and  alow ; 
but,  at  this  time,  he  was  agitated  by  some  opposition  to  his  wiehee,  and 
directly  the  blood  was  sent  with  increased  force  to  the  brain,  and  the  pul- 
aatioa  became  frequent  and  violent.  If,  therefore,"  continues  Sir  Astley, 
"  you  omit  to  keep  the  mind  free  from  agitation,  your  ether  means  (in  the 
treatment  of  injuries  of  the  brain)  will  be  unavailing. "$ 

In  a  case  of  a  similar  description,  which  fell  under  the  notice  of 
Blumenbach,  that  physiologist  observed  the  brain  to  sink  whenever  the 
patient  was  asleep,  and  to  swell  again  with  Mood  the  moment  he  awoke,  ft 

A  third  case  is  reported  by  Dr.  Pierquia,  aa  having  been  observed  by 
him  in  one  of  the  hospitals  of  Montpelier,  in  the  year  1681.  The  patient 
was  a  female,  who  had  lost  a  large  portion  of  her  scalp,  skull,  and  dura 
mater,  so  that  a  corresponding  portion  of  the  brain -was  subject  to  inspec* 
tion  When  she  was  ih  a  dreamless  sleepi  her  brain  was  motionless,  and 
lay  within  the  cranium.  When  her  sleep  was  imperfect,  and  she  wee 
agitated  by  dreams,  her  b/ain  moved  and  protruded  without  the  cranium, 
forming  cerebral  hernia  In  vivid  dreams,  reported  as  aveh  by  herself, 
the  protreSion  was  considerable ;  and  when  she  was  perfectly  awake, 
especially  if  engaged  in  active  thought  or  sprightly  conversation,  it  wae 
still  greater. H  A  writer  in  the  Medico-Ckirurgtcal  Review,  after  alluding 
to  this  case,  mentions  that  many  years  ago  he  had  "  frequent  opportunities 
of  witnessing  similar  phenomena  in  a  robust  young  man,  who  leet  a  consi- 
derable portion  of  his  skull  by  an  accident  which  had  almost  proved  mortal. 
When  excited  by  pain,  fear,  or  anger,  his  brain  protradddgreatly,  so  as  some- 
times to  disturb  the  dressings,  which  vserenecessarily  applied  loosely ;  and 
it  throbbed  tumultously,  iix  accordance  with  the  arterial  pulsations. "## 

The  cause  of  these  appearances  obviously  was,  that  the  brain,  like  the 
muscles  and  other  organs  of  the  body,  is  more  'copiously  supplied  with 
blood  when  in  a  state  of  activity  than  while  at  rest ;  and  that  when  the 

*  Pinel,  sw  VAUmt*io»?M*n$aU,  p.  157,  $  160. 
t  Op.  CiU  p.  101,4116.  * 

Journal  de  la  Soviet*  Phronoloatqm  de  Paris,  No-  2,  p.  CT1. 

Sir  A.  Cooper's  lectures  on  Surgery,  by  Tyrrel,  i.  279. 
„  Elliotson's  Blumenbach,  4th  edit ,  p.  283. 

IT  Annals  of  Phrenology,  No.  I.     Boston,  U.  S.,  Oct.  1833,  p.  3V 
**  Medico-Chirurgical  Review,  No.  46,  p.  366,  Oct.  18#*5. 
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cerebral  bloodvessel*  were  611ed,  the  volume  of  the  brain  w**  augmented,, 
and  the  protrusion  above  noticed  took  place.* 

Even  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  where  the  dependence  of  the  mind  upon 
the  brain  wit  formerly  held  to  be  exceedingly  questionable, t  the  doctrine 
is  now  admitted  in  all  its  latitude.  "  Almost  from  the  first  casual  inspec- 
tion of  animal  bodies,"  says  a  writer  in  No.  94,  "  the  brain  was  regarded 
as  an  organ  of  primary  dignity,  and,  more  particularly  in  the  human  sub- 
ject, the  seattof  thought  and  feeling,  the  centre  of  all  sensation,  the  mes- 
senger of  intellect,  the  presiding  organ  of  the  bodily  frame."  "  All  this 
superiority  (of  man  over  the  brutes,)  all  these  faculties  which  elevate  and 
dignify  him,  this  reasoning  power,  this  moral  sense,  these  capacities  of 
happiness,  these  high  aspiriug  hopes,  are  felt,  and  enjoyed,  and  manifested, 
by  means  of  his  superior  nervous  system.  Its  injury  weakens,  its  imper- 
fection limits,  its  destruction  (humanly  speaking)  ends  them." 

Besides  referring  to  these  facts  and  authorities,  I  may  remark,  that 
consciousness  localises  the  mind  in  the  head,  and  gives  us  a  fojU  conviction 
that  it  is  situated  there  ;  but  consciousness  does  not  reveal  what  substance 
it)  in  the  interior  of  the -skull.  It  does  not  tell  whether  the  mind  occu- 
pies an  airy  dome,  a  richly-furnished  mansion,  one  apartment,  or  many ; 
or  in  what  state  or  condition  it  resides  in  its  appointed  place.  It  is  only 
on  opening  the  head  that  we  discover  that  the  skull  encloses  the  brain ; 
and  then,  by  an  act  of  the  understanding,  we  infer  that  the  mind  must 
have  been  connected  with  it  in  its  operations. 

It  is  worthy  of  observation  also,  that  the  popular  notions  of  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  mind  on  the  body  are  modern,  and  the  offspring  of  philoso- 
phical theories  that  have  sprung  up  chiefly  since  the  days  of  Locke.  In 
Shakspeare,  and  our  older  writers,*  the  brain  is  frequently  used  as  implying 
the  mental  functions ;  and,  even  in  the  present  day,  the  language  of  the 
vulgar,  which  is  less  affected  by  philosophical  theories  than  that  of  polite 
scholars,  is  more  in  accordance  with  nature.  A  stupid  person  is  vulgarly 
called  a  numb-skull,  a  thick- head  ;  or  said  to  be  addle-pated,  badly  furnish- 
ed in  the  upper-story ;  while  a  clever  person  is  said  to  be  strong-headed 
or  long-headed,  to  have  plenty  of  brains ;  a  madman  is  called  wrong  in  the 
head,  touched  in  the  noddle,  dec.  When  a  catarrh  chiefly  affects  the 
head,  we  complain  of  stupidity,  because  we  have  such  a  cold  in  the  head.  "J 

The  principle  which  I  have  so  much  insisted  on,  that  we  are  net 
oouscious  of  the  existence  and  functions  of  the  organs  by  which  the  mind 
acts,  explains  the  source  of  the  metaphysical  option  which  has  affected 
modern  language,  that  we  know  the  mind  as  an  entity  by  itsetl.  The 
nets  which  really  result  from  the  combined  action  of  the  mind  and  its 
organs  appear,  previously  to  anatomical  and  pathological  investigation, 
to  be  produced  by  the  mind  exclusively  ;  and  hence  have  arisen  the  ne- 
glect and  contempt  with  which  toe  organs  have  been  treated,  and  the 
ridicule  cast  upon  those  who  have  endeavoured  to  speak  of  them  as 
important  in  the  philosophy  of  mind.  After  the  explanations  given  above, 
the  reader  will  appreciate  the  real  value  of  the  following  statement 
hjt.  Lord  Jeffrey,  in  his  strictures  on.  the  second  edition  of  this  work,  in 
the  88th  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review.  His  words  are ?  "  The 
trath,  we  do  not  scruple  to  say  it,  is,  that  there  is  not  the  smallest  rea- 
son for  supposing  that  the  mind  ever  operates  through  the  agency  of  any 
material  organs,  except  in  its  perception  of  material  objects,  or  in  the 
spontaneous  movements  of  the  body  which  it  inhabits.**  And,  "  There  is 
not  the  least  reason  to  suppose  that  any  of  our  faculties,  but  those  which 
connect  us  with*  external  objects,  or  direst  the  movements  of  our  bodies,  act 

*  Additional  evidence  that  the  brain  is  the  organ  of  the  mind  will  be  found 
in  the  Appendix,  No.  1. 
t  See  So.  48,  Article  10 ;  also  No.  88,  cited  below. 
t  £Uiotson's  Bttnunbach.  p.  66. 
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by.  material  organs  at  all :"  that  is  to  say,  feeling,  fancy,  and  reflection 
are  acts  so  purely  mental,  that  they  have  no  connexion  with  organization. 

Long  before  Lord  Jeffrey  penned  these  sentences,  however,  llr  Thomas 
Brown  had  written,  even  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  that  **  Memory,  ima- 
gination, and  judgment  may  be  all  set  to  sleep  by  a  few  mine  of  a  very 
common  and  simple  drug ;"  and 'Dr.  Cullen,  Blumenbach,  Dr.  Gregory, 
Magendie,  and  in  short  all  physiological  authors  of  eminence,  had  published 
positive  statements  that  the  mental  faculties  are  connected  with  the  brain. 

Lord  Brougham  also,  in  bis  Discourse  of  Natural  Theology,  ergues  in 
favour  of  the  mind's  independence  of  matter  in  this  life,  and  adduces  in 
support  of  his  position  the  phenomena  of  dreaming,  and  the  allegation 
that  **  unless  some  unosnal  and  violent  accident  interferes,  such  as  a 
serious  illness  or  a  fatal  contusion,  the  ordinary  course  of  life  presents 
the  mind  and  the* body  running  courses  widely  different,  and  in  great 
part  of  the  time  in  opposite  directions."  (P.  120.)  Dugald  Stewart  has 
furnished  an  apposite  answer  to  this  remark.  "  In  the  ease  of  old  men," 
says  he,  "it  is  generally  found  that  a  decline  of  the  faculties  ketfeps  pace 
with  the  decay  of  bodily  health  and  vigour.  The  few  exceptions  thaioccu*! 
to  the  universality  of  this  fact  only  prove  that  there  are  some  diseases 
fatal  to  life,  which  do  not  injure  those  parts  of  the  body  with  which  the 
intellectual  operations  are  more  immediately  connected."*  Lord  Broug- 
ham, moreover,  is  glaringly  inconsistent  with  himself.  He  first  maintains 
that  the  mind  is  wholly  independent  of  the  body,  and  then  admits  that  "  a 
serious  illness  "  is  capable  of  impairing  its  power.  Yet  how,  on  his  hypo- 
thesis, should  it  be  affectabs*  by  this  any  more  than  by  the  slightest  disease  1 

It  is  a  popular  opinion,  that  in 'pulmonary  consumption,  and  other 
lingering  diseases  attended  with  waste  of  the  body,  the  mind  neverthe- 
less continues  to  act  with  entire  vigour  up  to  the  very  day  or  Jiour  of 
dissolution.  This  notion,  if  true,  would  militate  against  the  doctrine  of 
the  mind  being  affected  by  the  state  of  the  ^organs  ;  but  it  is  really  on- 
founded.  There  is  a  difference  between  derangement  of  an  organ  and 
mere  weakness  in  its  functions.  In  pulmonary  consumption  the  lungs 
alone  are  disorganized ;— the  brain  and  other  organs,  remaining  entire  in 
their  structure,  are  sound  although  weakened  in  their  functions.  The 
mind  in  such  patients,  therefore,  does  not  become  disordered  ;  but  its 
vigour  is  unquestionably  impaired.  In  the  case  of  the  patient's  legs, 
the  bones  and  muscles,  remaining  entire,  he  can  walk  :  in  health,  how- 
ever, he  could  h%ve  acoomplished  a  journey  of  many  miles  without 
fatigue,  whereas  he  cannot  in  disease  do  more  than  move  across  his  bed- 
room. Ik  might  certainly  be  said  that  he  could  toslk  to  the  last,  but  it 
could  not  with  truth  be  maintained  that  his  power  of  perambulation  was 
as  great  at. his  death  as  in  health ;  and  so  it  is  with  the  brain  and  the  mind. 

What,  then,  doea  the  proposition  that  the  brain  is  the  organ  of  the 
mind  imply  1  Let  us  take  the  case  of  the  eye  as  somewhat  analogous. 
If  the  eye  be  the  organ  of  vision,  it  will  be  conceded,  first,  That  sight 
cannot  be  enjoyed- without  its  instrumentality  ;  secondly,  That  every  act 
of  vision  must  be  accompanied  by»  a  corresponding  state  of  the  organ, 
and,. vice  verta,  that  every  change  of  condition  in  the  organ  must,  influ- 
ence sight ;  and,  thirdly,'  That  the  perfection  of  vision  will  be  in  relation* 
to*  the  perfection  of  the  organ.  In  like  manner,  if  the  brain  be  the  organ 
of  the  mind,  it  will  follow  that  the  mind  does  not  act  in  this  life  inde- 
pendently of  its  morgan — and  hence,  that  every  emotion  and  judgment  ei 
which  we  are  consciousUs  the  result  of  the  minll  and  its  organ  acting 
together ;  secondly,  that  every  mental  affection  muat  be  accompanied  by 
a  corresponding  state  of  the  organ,  and,  lice  versa,  every  state  of  the 
organ  must  be  attended  by  a  certain  condition  of  the  mind  ;  and,  thirdly, 
that  the  perfection  of  the  manifestations  of  tie  mind  will  bear  a  relation' 

*  jOuOinss  of  Moral  Phihsqfaf,  p.  233. 
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to  the  perfection  of  its  organ.  These  propositions  appear  to  be  incon- 
trovertible, and  to  follow  as  necessary  consequences  from  the  simple  fact 
that  the  mind  acts  by  means  of  organs*  But  if  they  be  well  founded,  how 
important  a  study  does  that  of  the  organs  of  the  mind  become  !  It  is  the 
study  of  the  mind  itself,  in  the  onlycondition  in  which  it  is  known  to  us ; 
and  the  very  fact  thit  in  past  ages  the  mind  has  been  studied  without  refe- 
rence to  organization,  accounts  for  the  memocholy  troth*  that,  independent- 
ly  of  Phrenology,  no  mental  philosophy  suited  to  practical  purposes  oriels. 

Holding  it,  then,  as  established  by  the  evidence  of  the  meat  esteemed 
physiologists,  and  also  by  observation,  that  the  brain  is  the  organ  of  the 
mind,  and  that  the  state  of  the  brain  influences  that  of  the  mental,  powers, 
the  next  question  which  presents  itself  is,  Whether  the  mind  in  every  act 
employs  the  whole  brain  as  one  organ,  or  whether  separate  mental  faculties 
are  connected  with  distinct  portions  of  the  brain  as  their  respective  or- 
gans 1    The  following  considerations  may  enable  us  to  serve  this  question  : 

l#l,  In  all  ascertained  instances,  different  function*  are  never  per- 
formed by  the  same  organ,  but  the  reverse  ;  each  function  has  an  organ 
for  itself:  the  stomach,  for  instance,  digests  food,  the  liver  secretes  bile, 
the  heart  propels  the  blood,  the  eyes  see,  the  ears-hear,  the  tongue  tastes, 
and  the  nose  smells.  Nay,  on  analysing  these  examples,  it  is  found  that 
wherever  the  function  is  compound,  each  element  of  it  is  performed  by 
means  of  a  distinct  organ  :  thus,  to  accomplish  the  lingual  duties;  there) 
is  one  nerve  whose  office-  is  to  move  the  tongue,  another  nerve  whose 
duty  it  is  to  communicate  the  ordinary  sense  of  feeling  to  the  tongue? 
and  a  third  nerve  which  conveys  the  sensation  of  taste.  A  similar  com- 
bination of  nerves  takes  place  in  the  hands,  arms,  and  other  parts  of  the 
body  which  contain  voluntary  muscles  t  one  nerve  gives  motion,  another 
bestows  feeling,  while  a  third  conveys  to  the  mind  a  knowledge  of  the 
state  of  the  muscle ;  and,  except  in  the  case  of  the*  tongue,  all  these 
nerves  are  blended  in  one  common  sheath. 

In  the  economy  of  the  human  frame)  there  is  no  ascertained  example 
of  one  nerve  performing  two  functions,  such  as  feeling  and  communi- 
cating motion,  or  seeing  and  hearing,  or  tasting  and  smelling.  The -spinal 
marrow  consists,  of  three  double  columns .  the  anterior  column  of  each 
lateral  division  is  for  motion,  the  posterior -for  sensation,  and  the  middle 
for  respiration.  In  the  case  of  the  brain,  therefore,  analogy  would  lead 
lis  to  expect,  that  if  reasoning  be  an  act  essentially  different  from  loving 
or  hating,  there  will  be  one  organ  for  reasoning,  anottter  for  loving,  and 
a  third  for  hating. 

2dly*  It  is  an  undisputed  truth,  that  the  various  mental  powers, of 
man  appear  in  succession;'  and,  as  a  general  rtrte,  that  the  reflecting  or 
reasoning  faculties  are  those  which  arrive  latest  at  perfection.  In  the 
child,  the  emotions  of  fear  and  of  love  appear  before  that  of  veneration  ; 
and  the  capacity  of  observing  the  existence  and  qualities  of  external 
objects  arrives  much  sooner  at  maturity*  than  that  of  abstract  reasoning. 
Daily  observation  shows  that  the  brain  undergoes  a  corresponding  change  ; 
whereas  we  have  no  evidence  thai  th*  immaterial  principle  varies  in  its 
powers  from  year  to  year.  If  every  faculty  of  (he  mind  be  connected 
with  the  whole  brain,  this  successive  developement  of  mental  powers  is 
utterly  at  variance  with  what  we  should  expect  a  priori  ;  because,  if  the 
general  organ  is  fitted  for  manifesting  with  success  one  mental  faculty, 
fr  ought  to  be  equally  so  for  manifesting  all.  On  the  ^contrary,  obser- 
vation shows  that  different  parts  of  the  brain x are  really  developed  at 
different  periods  of  Hfe,  corresponding  with  the  successive  evolution  of 
the  faculties.     In  infancy,  according  to  Chaussier,  the  cerebellum  forme 

<     *  Most  of  the  following  arguments  are  taken  from  Dr.  Andrew  Combe's* 
Observations  on  Dr.  Barclay's  Objections  to  Phrenology,  published  in  the 
'"mtoctions  of  ike  Phrenological  society,  (Edinburgh,  1824,)  page  413. 
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one-fifteenth  of  the  encephalic,  mass,  tad,  in  adolt  age,  from  one-sixth  to 
one-eighth ;  its  siae  being  thus  in  strict  accordance  with  the  energy  of 
the  sexual  propensity,  of  which  it  is  the  organ.  In  childhood  the  middle 
part  of  the  forehead  generally  predominates ;  in  later  life  the  upper  lateral 
parts  become  more  prominent — which  facts  also  are  in  strict  accordance 
with  the  periods  of  unfolding  of  the  observing  and  reasoning  powers. 

3dly,  Genius  is  almost  alwaytpartial,  which  it  ought  not  to  be  if  the  organ 
of  the  mind  were  single.  A  genius  for  poetry,  for  mechanics,  for  drawing, 
for  music,  or  for  mathematics,  sometimes  appears  at  a  very  early  age  m 
individuals  who,  ia  regard  to  all  other  pursuits,  are  mere  ordinary  men,  and 
who,'  with  every  effort,  can  never  attain  to  anything  above  mediocrity. 

4tkly,  The  phenomena  of  dreaming  are  at  variance  with  the  supposition 
of  the  mind  manifesting  all  its  faculties  by  means  of  a  single  organ ;  while 
they  are  quite  consistent^  with,  and  explicable  by,  that  of  a  plurality  of 
organs.  In  dreaming  the  mind  experiences  numerous  vivid  emotions — 
such  as  feaft/k*nger,  and  affection — arising,  succeeding  one  another,  and 
departing,' without  control  from  the  intellectual  powers  ;  or  it  is  filled  with 
a  thousand  varied  conceptions,  sometimes  connected  and  rational,  but 
more  frequently  4] isjointea  and  absurd,  and  ail  differing  widely  from  the 
waking  operations  of  the  mind,  in  wanting  consistency  and  sense.  These 
phenomena  harmonize  remarkably  with  foe  doctrine  of  a-ifjriety  of  faculties 
and  organs,  son**  of  which,  being  active,  communicate  those  disordered 
ideas  and  feeling*,  that  constitute  a  dream,  while  the  repose  of  others 
permits  tRe  disordered  action  which  characterises  the  pictures  formed  by 
the  fancy  in  sleep. 

Were  the  "organ  of.  mind  single,  it  is  clear  that  all  the  faculties  should 
be  asleep  or  awake  to  the  same  extent  at  the  same  time ;  or,  in  other 
words,  that  no  such  thing  as  dreaming  could  take  plape. 

6thly,  The  admitted  phenomena  of  partial  idiocy  and  partial  insanity 
are  so  plainly  and  strongly  in  contradiction  with^the  notion  of  a  single  organ 
of  mind,  that  Pinel  himself,  no  friend  to  .Phrenology,  asks  if  they  can  be 
reconciled  to  each  a  conception.    • 

Partial  idiocy  is  that  etate  in  which  an  individual  manifests  one  or 
several  powers  of  the  mind  with  an  ordinary  degree  of  energy,  while  he  is 
deprived  to  a  greater  ar  less  extent  of  the  power  of  manifesting  all  the 
others.  Pinel,  Haslam,  Rush,  Esquirol,  and,  in  short,  every  writer  on 
insanity*  speaks  of  the  partial  developement  of  certain  mental  powers  m 
idiots ;  anip  Rush,  in  particular,  alludes  not  only  to  the  powers  of  intellect, 
but  also  to  the  partial  possession  of  the  moral  faculties.  Some  idiots,  he 
ooserves,  are  as  remarkable  for  correct  moral  feelings  as  some  great 
geniuses  are, for  the  reverse,  Fodere,  in  his  Traitt  du  Goitre  et  de  U 
Cretmismc,\hixs  speaks,  p.  133 :  "  IUa  remarked,  that,  by  an  inexplicable  >. 
singularity,  some  of  these  individuals,  (cretins,)  endowed  with  so  weak 
minds,  are  born  with  a  particular  talent  for  copying  paintings,  for  rhyming, 
or  for  music.  \  have  known  several  who  taught  themselves  to  play  pas- 
sably on  the  organ,  and  harpsichord ;  others  who  understood,  without  ever 
having  had  a  master,  the  repairing  of  watches  and  the  construction  of 
some  pieces  of  mechanism."  He  adds,  that  tbejse  powers  could  not  be 
attributed  to  the  intellect,  "  for  these  individuals  not  only  could  nor* read 
books  which  treated  of  the  principles  of  mechanics,  tfut  Us  ttaient  dcroutqs 
lo'squ'anzn  parlait,  tt  ne 9t  perfectionnaient  jamais."  It  must  be  observed 
also,  that  these  unfortunate  individuals  differ  very  much  in  the  kind  as 
well  as  quantity  of  mental  power  possessed.  »  One,  for  example,  is  all 
kindness  and  good  nature,  .another  quarrelsome  and  mischievous,  or  one 
has  a  lively  perception  of  harmony  in  mueic,  while  another  has  none.  An 
instance  is  given  by  Pinel  of. an  idiot  girl  who* manifested  a  most  wonder- 
ful propensity  to  imitate  whatever  she  hoard  or  saw,  but  wno  displayed 
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no  intellectual  faculty  in  a  perceptible  dftgtce,  arid  never  attached  an  idea 
to  any  sound  she  uttered.  Dr.  Hush  particularises  one  man  who  was 
remarkable  for  his  religious  feelings,  although  exceedingly  deficient  in  the 
other  moral  sentiments  and  in  understanding ;  and,  among  the  cretins, 
many  are  to  be  found  who  scarcely  manifest  any  other  faculty  of  the  mind 
except  Amativeness.  *" 

It  ought  farther  to  be  observed,  that  tfae*fcharacteristic  features  of  each 
particular  case  are  strictly  permanept.  The  idiot,  who  to-day  manifests 
the  faculty  of  Tune,  or  the  feeling  of  Benevolence,  of  Veneration,  or  of 
Self- Esteem,  will  not  to-morrow,  nor  in, a  year,  exhibits  different  kinfFof 
predominant  manifestations.  Were  deficiency  of  the  brain  as  a  single 
orgari  the  cause  of  idiocy,  these  phenomena  ought  not  to  appear ;  for, 
being  able  to  manifest  one  faculty,  it  ought,  according  to  the  cyrcu in- 
stances in  which  the  individual  is  placed,  to  be  equally  able  to  manifest  alt 
others  whose  activity  may  be  required,  and  thus  the  character  of  the  idiocy 
ought  to  change  with  every  passing  event — which  k  never  dd£s,  '  Foderc 
calls  these  facts  "  inexplicable  singularities ;"  and  no  doubt," on  his  theory, 
they  truly  are  so.  To  the  phrenologist,  however,  they  offer  no  difficulty \ 
for  they  are  in  perfect  harmony  with  his  views.  The 'difference  in  the 
kind  of  powers  manifested  in  cases  of  partial-idiocy — between  the  capacity 
for  mechanics^  for  instance,  and  the  sentiment  of  Veneration,  Self- Esteem, 
or  Benevolence— is  as  great  as  between  the  sensations  erfcited  by  a  sound 
and  an  ©dour,  To  infer,  therefore,  that  one  organ  serves  for  th%*  mani- 
festation of  all  these  faculties,  is  really  much  the  same,  in  point  of  \ogicf 
a*  to  suppose  all  the,  external  senses  to  have  onty  one  organjc  apparatus, 
ra  spite  of  the  fact  of  many  individuals  being  blind  who  are  not  deaf,  or 
deaf  and  not  blind.  * 

•Partial  insanity f  or  th«t  state  in  which  one  or  more  faculties  of  the  mind 
are  deranged,  while  the  integrity  of  the  remainder  is  unaffected,  is  known 
by  the  name  ©£  monomania,  ana  appears  equally  with  the  fonpAr  to  ex- 
clude the  possibility  of  one  organ  manifesting  all  the  mental  /acuities  , 
for  th£  argument  constantly  recurs,4hat  if  the  organ  be  sufficiently  sound 
to  manifest  one  faculty  in  its  perfect  state,  it  ought  to  be  equally  capable 
ef  manifesting  all — which,  however,  is  known  to  be  in  direct  opposition 
to  fact.  On  trjis  subject  I  shall  confine  myself  to  the  statement  of  a  single 
instance,  merely  in  illustration. 

Otfotk  raisormante  Pinel  tbus  speaks :  "  Hospitals  for  the  insane  are 
never  without  somejcxample  of  mania  marked  by  acts  of  extravagance, 
«/  eyen  of  foryr  with  a  kind  of  judgment  preserved  in  all  its  integrity,  if 
we  judge  of  it  by  the  conversation :  the  lunatic  gives  the  most  just  arid 
precise  answers  to  the  questions  of  the  curious ;  no  incoherence  of  ideas 
is  discernible  ;  he  read*  and  writes*  letters  as  if  his  understanding  were 
perfectly .sQtfnd ;  and  yet,  by  a  singular  contrast,  he  tears  in  pieces  his 
clothes  and  bed-covers,  and  always  finds  some  plausible  reason  to  justify 
his  wandering  and  bis  fury.  This  sort  of  mania  is  so  fat  from  rare,  that 
the  vulgar  name  of  fohe  raisohnantc  has  been  given  to  it." — P.  98L 
Here,  again,  she  difficulty  recurs  of  reconciling  such  facts  with  the  idea  of 
one  organ  executing  all  the  functions  of  the  mind.  How  comes  that  organ 
to  be  able  to  manifest,  in  a  sound  state,  several  but  not  all  the  faculties  \ 

Gthly,  Besides  the  phenomena  of  idiocy  and  insanity,  there  is  another 
class  of  facts  (to  which,  however,  I  shall  only  allude)  equally  at  variance 
with  the  supposition  of  a  single  organ  of  mind,  viz.,  partial  injuries  of  the 
brain,  which  are  said  to  have  occurred  without  injury  to  the  mental  facul-  * 
ties.  I  merely  observe,  that  if  every  part  of  the*  brain  is  concerned  in 
every  mental  act,  it  appears  strange  that  all  the  processes  of  thought 
should  be  manifested  with  equal  success  when  a  great  part  of  the  brain 
is  injured  or  .destroyed,  as  when  its  whole  structure  is  sound  and  entire. 
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If  die  fact  were  really  as  here  stated,  the  hwin  would  form  an  exception 
to  the  general  laws  of  organic  structure ;  for  although  a  part  of  the  lunge 
may  be  sufficient  to  maintain  respiration,  or  a  part  of  the  stomach  to 
execute  digestion,  in  suc^h  a  way  as  to  support  tife,  there  is  no  Instance- 
in  which  these  functions  haye  been  as  successfully  performed  by  impaired 
Organs  as  they,  would  have  been  by  lungs  and  a  stomach  in  their  natural 
state  of  health  and  activity.  The  phrenologists  are  reduced  to  no  strait 
|s>  reconcile  the  occurrence  of  such  cases  with  their  system ;  for  as  sooa 
a*  the  principle  of  a  plurality  of  organs  is  acknowledged,  the  facta  admit 
of  an  easy  and  satisfactory  explanation. 

7/A/y,  JDaily  experience  may  satisfy  us  that  the  mind  manifests  a  pta-t 
rarity  of  faculties  by  a  plurality  of  organs.  An  individual  receives  an, 
affront^  in  a  venerable  assembly,  and  the  following  mental  states  may  pre- 
sent themselves  simultaneously :  He  feels  anger :  yet  he  feels  awe  or 
respect  for  the  persons  present ;  ne  uses  "reflection  and  restrains  his  wrath. 
These  states^bf  mind  may  continue  to  coexist  for  hours.  A  single  organ 
could  not  serve  to  give  consciousness  of  indignation,  to  feel  awe,  and  to 
practise  restraint,  all  at  the  same  moment ;  but  this  is  quite  practicable 
by  a  plurality  of  organs  Indeed  we  are  able  at  the  same  moment  to 
manifest  opposite  emotions  in  our  actions,  if  we  employ  (different  instru- 
ments in  doing  so.  A  man  may  wound  another  deliberately  vwth,a  dagger, 
and  at  the  same  instant  speak  peace  to  him  and  smile  in  his  face.  An  artist 
may  execute  a  drawing,  and  at  the  same  instant  sing  a  song.  If  one  cannot 
compose  poetry  and  calculate  logarithms  at  the  sam%  moment,  it  is  because 
some  of  the  organs  required  in  the  one  operation  "are  necessary  also  in 
the  other ;  and  the  same  organs  cannot  perform  two  duties  at  once. 

From  the  preceding  considerations  it  appears,  that  any  theory  founded 
npon  the  notion  that  the  brain  is  a  single  organ,  is  uniformly  at  variance 
with  all  that  is  ascertained  to  be  fact  in  the  philosophy  of  mind  ;  and  that, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  principle  of  a  plurality  of  organs,  white  it  satis- 
factorily explains  mott  of  these  fac^,  is  consistent  with  all  of  them.  Its 
truth  is  thus  almost  demonstrated,  not  by  far- fetched  nor  pretended  facts 
which  few  can  verify,  but  by  facts  which  daily  "  obtrude  themselves  upon 
the  notice  of  the  senses."  This  principle,  indeed,  pears  on  the  face  of  it 
so  much  greater  a  degree  of  probability  than  the  opposite  one,  that  it  has 
long  since  forced  itself  on  the  minds  of  many  inquirers. .  "  The  brain  is 
a  very  complicated  org&h,"  says 'Bonnet,  "or  rather  an  assemblage  of 
very  different  organs  ;"*  Tissot  contends  that  every  perception  has  dif- 
ferent fibres  if  and  Halle'r  and  Van  Swieten  were  of  opinion  that  the  in- 
ternal senses  occupy,  in  the  brain,  organs  as  distinct  as  the  nerves  of  the 
external  senses. t  Oabanis  entertained  a  similar  notion  ;§  and  so  did 
Prochaska.  Guvicr  says,,  that  "  certain1  parts  of  the  brain  in  all  classes 
of  animals  are  large  Or  small,  according  to  certain  qualities  of  the  ani- 
mals ;"il  and  the  same  eminent  author  admit*  that  Gall's  doctrine  of  the 
functions  of  the  brain  is  nowise  contradictory  to  the  general -principles  of 
physjplogy.T  Soemmering  trusts  that  we  shafrone  day  find  me  particular 
seats  of  the  different  orders  of  ideas.  *"  Let  the  timid,  therefore,-  take 
courage,*'  says  Dr.  Georget,  u  and  after  the.  example  of  such  high  authori- 
ties, fear  not  to  commit  the  unpardonable  crime  of  innovation,  of  passing 
fofcranioscopists,  in  admitting  the  plurality  of  the  faculties  and  the  mental 
organs  of  the  brain,  or  at  least  in  daring  to  examine  the  subject."*11' 
Fodere  himself  a  very  zealous  opponent  of  Phrenology,  after  recapitu- 
lating a  great  many  reasons  similar  to  those  given  above,  which  had  been 

*  Palmgiphk,  I  334.  f  CEiwrss,  iii.  33.  t  Von  Swieten,  i.  454, 

6  Rappork  du  Phytiquert  du  Moral  do  PHommo,  2de  edit.,  i.  233*4. 
U  Anotomie  (Jorhpnree,  torn.  ii.  •.  •  x 

f  Rapport  Historiqxu  sur  Us  ProgrU  deo  Soioncoo  NatuftUoo,  &c,  p.  193. 
**  Physiologie  du  Sytthxu  Nervous,  i.  126. 

\ 
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employed  by  philosophers  antecedent  10  Dn.  Gill  and  Spnnheim,  for 
believing,  in  ■  plurality  of  mental  organs,  is  constraiifed  to  admit,  that 
•■  this  kind  of  reasoning  ha*  bee n  employed  by  the  greater  number  of 
anatomists,  from  the  time  of  Galen  down  to  our  own  day,  and  o»en  by  the 
greet  Haller,  who  experienced  a  nw^ssiiy  for  aaaiguinga  function  lo  each 
department  or  the  brain."  find  alio,  (in  the  article  Mmie  in  the  En- 
cyclopedic Methodvjuc,)  after  relating  some  caeee  of  partial  insanity,  aaka 
whether  all  this  collection  of  facta  can  be  reconciled  with  the  opinion  of 
a  single  faculty  and  a  single  organ  of  the  understanding  T  Even  in  the 
EdiiJntrgK  fieri™,  (No.  XCIV.,)  Sir  Charle*  Bell  ia  oommended  for  "  at- 
tacking the  common  opinion,  that  a  separate  sensation  and  volition  are 
conveyed  by  the  aame  nerves,"  and  for  asserting  "  the  different  fnnctiona 
-'       - — it  parts  of  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum." 


modem  metaphysu 

not  only  among  omiacnt  anatomists  and  phjaiologiitB,  bat  among  author* 

on  human  nature  in  general.     Burton,  in  his  Anatomy  of  Milanchoty, 

C"  "iahed  in  1631,  sirs  I  "  Inner  aensea  are  three  in  number,  bo  called 
uae  they  be  within  the.  brain-pan,  u  common-  sense,  phantaaie,  aad 
memory  :"  of  common  sense,  he  asya,  that  "  the  fore  part  of  the  brain  ia 
hia  organ  or  seat ;"  of  phantaaie  or  imagination,  which  some  call  asalima- 
tive  or  cogitative,  that  his  "  organ  is' the  middle  cell  of  the  brain  ;"  and 
of  memory,  that  "his  aeat  and  organ  ia  the  back  part  of  the  brain."     This 


it  given  by  Aristotle,  and  repea 
ifthemiddle »"      '    ''      ' 


little  T 

notlier  was  puhlishec 


AEFEREN0E3  TO  FIGURE. 


2  Oofitativa. 


8  Ohaetua. 
0  Gustua, 

a  chart  of  the  universe  a) 


it  dm  SyHinu  JVsrvwa,  4 to.,  partly  by  Gall  and  Spuretaeira,  and  partly  by 
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«H  sciences,  in  which  a  large  head  so  delineated  is  conspicuous.    It  was 
published  at  Rome  so  late  as  1632.* 

If,  then,  so  many  physiologists  and  others  have  been  led  to  believe  in 
a  plurality  of  mejjtal  organs,  by  a  perception  of  the  contr  adiction  and  in* 
consistency  existing  between  the  phenomena  and  the  supposition  of  the 
whole  brain  being  the  single  organ  of  the  mind,  L  cannot  err  much  in  say- 
ing, Jthat  the  latter  notion,  far  from  being  self-evident,  appears  so  impro- 
bable-as  to  require  even  stronger  facts  to  prove  it  than  the  opposite  view; 
and  that  the  presumptions  are  all  in,  favour  of  a  plurality  of  mental  facul- 
ties manifesting  themselves- by  means  of  a  plurality  of  organs. 

I  have  now  endeavoured  to  show,  first,  That  the  ridicule,  opposition, 
and  abuse  with,  which  Phreuology  was  treated  at  its  first  announcement, 
and  its  continued  rejection  by  men  of  established  reputation,  whose 
opinions  it  contradicts,  afford  no  presumption  that  it  is  untrue,  for  many 
great  discoveries  have  met  with  a  similar  fate : — Secondly,  That  we  ate 
%  ^really  unacquainted  with  the  mind,  as  an  entity  distinct  from  the  bodjs, 
-and  that  it  is  owing  to  the  mind  not  being  conscious  of  its  organs  that 
metaphysicians  have  supposed  their  feelings  and  intellectual  perceptions 
to  J>e  emanations  of  pure  spirit,  whereas  they  are  the  results  of  mind  and 
its  organs  acting  in  combination : — Thirdly,  That  the  greatest  anatomists, 
and  physiologists  admit  the  brain  to  be  the  organ  of  the  mind,  and  commsji 
feelings  localizes  thought  in  the  head,  although  it  doetftoot  inform  us  what 
substance  occupies  the  interior  of  the  skull ;  farther,  that  the  very  idea  of 
the  mind  having, an  orgatt,  implies  that  every  mental  *ct  is  accompanied 
with  an  affection  of  the  organ,  and  vice  vert*,  so  that  the  true  philosophy 
of  the  mind  cannot  be  discovered  without  taking  the  influence  of  the  organs, 
into  account  at  every  step  :-rAnd,  fourthly,  That  the  analogy  of  the  nerves 
of  feeling  and  motion,  of  the  five  senses,  and  of  other  parts  of  the  body, 
all  of  which  perform  distinct  functions  by  separate  organs— also  the  suc- 
cessive appearance  of  the  faculties  in  youth,  and  the  phenomena  of  partial; 
genius,  of  dreaming,  of  partial  insanity,  of  monomania,  and  of  partial  in- 
juries of  the  brain— furnish  presumptive  evidence  that  the  mind  manifest* 
a  plurality  of  faculties  by  means  of  a  variety  of  organs,  and  exclude  the 
supposition  of  a  single  power-  operating  by  a  single  organ.  The  next  in- 
quiry, therefore,  naturally  is,  What  effect-does  the  condition  of  the  organs, 
produce  on  the  state  of  the  mind.?  Is  it  indifferent  whether  the  organs, 
be  large  or  small— well  or  ill  constituted — in  health  or  in  fttseaael' 

I  submit  the  following  facts  to  prove  that  in  other  4epartsaents  ef 
organized  nature  size  in  an  organ^other  conditions'  being  the  same,  is  e> 
^measure  of  power  in  its  function ;  i.  e>,  that  small  size  indicates  little  power, 
and  large  size  mqgh  power,  when  .all  other  circumstances  are  alike  :t 

In  Qur  infancy  we  have  all.  been  delighted  with  the  fable  of  the  old, 
man  wRo  showed  his  sons  a  bundle  of  rods,  and  pointed  out  to  them*  how 
easy*  it  was  to  snap  one  asunder,  and  how  difficult  to  break  the  whSle. 
The  principle  involved,  in  this  simple  story  pervades  all  material  sub- 
stances ;  for  example,  a.  muscle  is  composed  of  a  number  of  fleshy  fibres, 
and  hence  it.  folio  we.  that  each  muscle  wjU  be  strong  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  fifcres  which  enter  into  its  composition .  U  nerves  be  composed, 
of  parts,  a  nerve  which  is  composed  of  twenty  parts  must  be  more  vigorous 
than  one  which,  consists  of  only  one.  To  render  this  principle  universally 
true,  however,  one  condition  must  be  observed — namely,  that  all.  the  part*, 
compared  with  each  otfeer,  or  with  the  whole,  shall  be  of  the  same  quality  :. 

*  Elliotson's  Blwnenbach,  p.  205. 

f  This  subject  is  fully  treated  of  by  Dr.  Andrew  Combe  in  an  Essay  om, 
\he  Influence  of  Organic  $ize  on  Energy  of  Function,  particularly  as  applied, 
to  the  Organs  of  the  external  Senses  and  Brain,  in  the  Phrenological  Jounut^y 
vp4  .iy„j>.  16J. 

it 
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lor  example,  if  the  old  roan  in  the  fable  had  presented  ten  twigs  of  wood 
tied  up  in  a  bundle,  and  desired  his  sons  to  observe  how.  much  more  diffi- 
cult it  was  to  break  ten  than  to  sever  one  ;  and  if  his  sons,  in  refutation 
of  this  assertion,-  had  presented  him  with  a  rod  of  iron  ef  the  same  thick- 
ness as  one  twig,  and  said  that  it  was  as  difficult  to  break  that  iron  rod, 
although  single,  as  his  wiiole  bundle  of  twigs*,  although  tenfold,  the  answer 
would  have  been  obvious,  that  the  tbjngs  compared  differed  in  kind  and 

3uality,  and  that  if  he  tooki4en>  iron  rods,  and  tried  to  break  them,  the 
ifficulty  would  be  as  great  compared  with  that  of  severing  one,  as  the 
task  of  breaking  ten  twigs  of  wood  compared  with  that  of  breaking  one. 
In  like  manner,  nerves,  muscles,  brain,  and  all  other  parts  of  the  body, 
may  be  sound,  or  they  may  be  diseased  ;  they  may  be  of  a  fine  structure 
or  a  coarse  structure  ;  they  may  be  old  or  young ;  they  may  be  almost 
dissolved  by  the  burning  heat  of  a  tropical  sun,  or  nearly  frozen  under  the 
influence  of  an  arctic  winter ;  and  it  would  be  altogether  irrational  to 
expect  the  influence  of  size  to  stand  forth  as  a  fixed  energy  overruling  all 
these  circumstances,  and  producing  effects  constantfjFequai.  The  strength 
of  iron  itself,  and  adamantine  rock,  depends  on  temperature  ;  for  either 
will  melt  with  a  certain  degree  of  heat,  and  at  a  still  highjer  point  they 
will  be  dissipated  into  vapour.  The  true  principle,  then,  is,  that — con- 
stitution, healthy  and  outward  circumstances  being  the  same — a  large 
muscle,  er  large  nfrve,  composed  of  numerous  fibres,  wiH  act  with  mora 
force  than  a  small  one  comprehending  few. 

.  In  tracing  the  influence  of  this  law  in  animated  beings,  however,-  we 
cannot  consistently  compare  one  species  with  another  ;  because  in  snch 
comparisons  other  conditions  besides  size  ere  not  the  same.  Man,  the 
beaver,  and  the  bee,  for  example,  all  construct,  yet  the  bee's*  organ  of 
t>onstructiveness  must  be  very  minute  ;  and  if  we  compare  the  impercep- 
tible organ  in  it  with  the  relative  organ  in  man  or  the  beaver,  it  may 
plausibly  be  argued,  that  man  and  the  beaver  do  not  excel  the  bee  in  art, 
m  proportion  to  the  excess  of  size  in  their  organs  of  Oonstruetiveness. 
But  this  is  an  incorrect  method  of  reasoning.  The  structure  of  every 
species  of  animals  ia  modified  to  suit  its  own  condition  of  life.  The  ox 
has  four  stomachs,  and  the  horse  only  one  ;  yet  both  djspst  the  same 
kind  cf  food.  The  proper  mode1  of  proceeding  is  to  compare,  in  different 
individuals  ef  the  same  specie*,  *ize  of  particular  organs  with  strength  of 
particular  functions,  (health,  age,  exercise,  and  constitution  being  alike,) 
and  then  size  will  ije  found  correctly  to  indicate  power.*  The  more 
nearly  any  two  species  resemble  eac£  other,  the  fitter  they  become  for 
beingftprofifiaoiy  compared  in  their  structure -and  functions  ;  and  hence  a 
reflected  light  of  analogy  may  be  obtained  in  regerdsto  the  lawa  of  the 
human  economy,  by  studying  that  of  the  more,  perfect  of  the  lower  animals. 
Still*  however,  we  derive  only  presumptive  evidence  from  this  source,  and 
positive  proof  can  he  obtained  only  by  direct  observations  on  man  himself. 
This  last  evidence  alone  is  admitted  by  -phrenologists  as  sufficient,  and 
on  it  exclusively  their  science  rests.. 

In  the  following  observations  on  the  influence  of  size  in  the  organs  upon 
the  power  ef  function  in  different  species  of  animals,  I  intdnd  merely  to 
illustrate  in  a  popular  manner  an  abstraet  point  of  doctrine,  and  not  to 
prove  it  by  rigid  evidence :  for  that  evidence  I  confine  myself  to  direct 
ebservatioos  on  the  human  species  alone  : 

it  will  scarcely  be  disputed,  that  the  strength  of  the  bones  is  always, 
other  circumstances  being  equal,  proportioned  to  their  size.  So  certain 
is  this,  that  when  nature  requires  to  give  strength  to  a  bone  in  a  bird,  and,. 
•4  the  same  time,  to  avoid  increasing  the  weight  of  the  animal,  the  bone 

*  See  Phrenobgical  Journal,  voL  ix.,  p.  515. 
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!t  made  of  large  diameter,  but  hollow  in  the  middle ;  and,  on  mechanical 
principles,  the  increase  of  volume  adds  to  its  strength.  That  the  law  of 
size  holds  in  regard  to  the  bloodvessels  and  heart,  is  self-evident  to  every 
one  who  knows  that  a  tube  of  three  inches  diameter  will  transmit  move 
water  than  a  tube  of  only  one  inch.  And  the  same  may  be  said  in  regard 
to  the  lunge,  liver*  kidneys,  and  every  other  part.  If  a  liver  with  a  sot- 
face  of  ten  square  inches  can  secrete  four  ounces  of  bile,  it  is  perfectly 
manifest  that  one  having  a  surface  of  twenty  vquare  inches  will  be  able, 
all  other  things  being  equal,  to  secrete  a  quantity  greater  in  proportion 
to  its  greater  ^ize.  If  this  law  did  not  hold  true,  what  would  be  the 
advantage  of  large  and  capacious  lungs  over  small  and  confined  1  There 
could  be  none.  * 

Speaking  generally,  there  are  two  classes  of  nerves  distribeted  ever 
the  body,  those  of  .motion  and  these  of  sensation  or  feeling.  In  motion, 
.the  muscle  is  the  essential  or  chief  apparatus,  and  the  nerve"  is  required 
only  to  communicate  to  it  the  impulse  of  the  will ;  bat  in  sensation  tmf 
reverse  is  the  case-^the  nerve  itself  is  the  chief  instrument,  and  the  part 
on  which  it  is  ramified  is  merely  a  medium  for  putting  it  into  relation 
with  the' specific  qualities  which  it  is  destined  to  recognise. ' 

To  illnstrate  in  a  general  way  the  effect  of  size  in  regard  to-  these 
nerves,  the  following  cases  may  be  adduced ;  they  are  stated  on  the  au- 
thority of  Desmoulins,  a  celebrated  French  physiologist,  when  no  other 
name  is  given :  The  horse  and  ox  have  much  greater  muscular  power, 
and  much  less  intensity  of  sensation,  in  their  limbs  than  man ;  and,  in 
conformity  with  the  principle  now  under  discussion,  -the  nerves  of  motion 
going  to  the  four  limbs  in  the  horse  and  ox  are  at  least  one-third  more 
numerous  than  the  nerves  of  sensation  going  to  the  same  parts — whereas 
in  man,  the  nerves  of  motion  going  to  the  legs,  and  arms  are  a  fifth  or  a 
sixth  part  less  than  the  nerves  of  sensation  distributed  on  the  same  parts. 
In  like  manner,  in  birds  and  reptrles  which  have  scaly  skins  and  limited 
touch,  but  vigorous  powers  of  motion,  the  nerves  of  sensation  are  few  and 
small,  and  the  nerves  of  motion  numerous  and  large.  Farther,  wherever 
nature  has  given  a  higher  degree  of  sensation  or  touch  to  any  particular 
part  than  to  tbe  other,  parts  of  an  animal,  there  the  nerve  of  sensation  is 
invariably'  increased';  for  example,  the  single  nerve  of  feeling  ramified  on 
the  tactile  extremity  of  the  proboscis  of  the  elephant  exceeds  in  size  the 
united  volume  of  all  the  muscular  nerves  of  that  organ.  Some*  species 
of  monkeys  possess  great  sensibility  in  the  tail,  and,  some  species  of  bats 
have  great  sensibility  in  their  wings ;  and  in  these  parts  0\%  nerves  of 
sensAton  are  increased  in  size  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  functional 
power.  Birds  require  to  "rise  in  the  air,  which  is  a  medium  much  lighter 
than  their  own  "bodies.  To  have,  enlarged  the  site  of  their  muscles  would 
have  added  to  their  weight,  and  increased  their  difficulty  in  rising.  Na- 
ture, to  avoid  this  disadvantage,*  has  bestowed  oVthem  large  nerves  of 
motion,  which  infuse  a  very  powerful  'stimulus  into  the  muscles,  and 
increase  their  power  of  flying.  Fishes  -live  in  water,  which  has  almost 
the  same  specific  -gravity  with  their  bodies.  To  them  Nature-has  given 
targe  muscles,  in  order  to  increase  their  locomotive  powers  ;  and  in  them 
the  nerves  of  motion  are  less.  In  these  instances  Nature  curiously  adds 
to  the  power  of  motion  by  increasing  the  size  of  that  part  of  the  locomo- 
tive apparatus  which  may  be  enlarged  most  conveniently  for  the  animal ; 
but  either  the  muscle  or  the  nerve  must  be  enlarged,  otherwise  there  is 
no  increase  of  power. 

In  regard  to  the  external  senses,  it  is  proper  to  observe  that  each  is 
composed,  first,  of  an  instrument  or  medium  on  which  the  impression  is 
-made— the  eye  for  example ;  and,  secondly,  of  a  nerve  to  conduct  thai 
isrosession  to  the  brain.     The  same  law  of  size  holds  in  regard  to  these 
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organs  of  the  semes  :  a  huge  eye  will  collect  more  rays  of  light,  a  large 
ear  more  vibrations  of  sound,  and  large  nostrils  more  odorous  particles, 
than  the  same  organs  if  small.  This  is  so  obvious,  that  it  scarcely  requires 
proof ;  yet,  as  Lord  Jeffrey  has  ridiculed  the  idea,  I  may  mention  that 
Monro,  Blumenbach,'  Soemmering,  Cuvier,  Magendie,  Georget,  and  a 
whole  host  of  other  physiologists,  support  it,  Blumenbach,  when  treating 
of  smell,  says :  "  Whu/»  animals  of  the  most  acute  smell  have  the  nasal 
organs  most  extensively  ovolted,  precisely  the  same  holds  in  regard  to 
some  barbarous  nations.  For  instance,  in  the  head  of  a  North  American 
Indian  (represented  in  one  of  his  plates)  the  internal  nostrils  are  of  an 
extraordinary  size,"  &cu  And  again  :  "  The  nearest  to  these  in  point  of 
magnitude  are  the  internal  nostrils  of  the  Ethiopians,  from  among  whom 
I  <have  eight  heads,  very  different  from  each  other,  but  each  possessing  a 
nasal  organ  much  larger  than  that  described  by  Soemmering.  These 
anatomical  observations  accord  with  the  accounts  given  by  most  respec- 
table travelers,  concerning  the  wonderful  acuteness  of  smell  possessed  by 
those  savages-."  In  like  manner,  Dr.  Monro  primus — no  mean  authority 
— m  treating,  m  his  Comparative  Anatomy,  of  the  large  organ  of  smell 
in  the  dog,  says ;  "  The  sensibility  (of  smell)  seems  to  be  increased  in 
proportion  to  the  surface  ;  and  this  will  also  be  found  to  take  place  in  all 
the  other  senses."  The  same  author  states,  "  (hat.  the  external  ear  ia 
different  quadrupeds  is  differently  framed,  but  always  calculated  to  the 
creature's  manner  of  life  ;  thus,  hares,  and  such  other  animals  as  are  daily 
exposed  to  insults  from  beasts  of  prey,  have  large  ears  directed  backward, 
their  eyes  warning  them  of  danger  before." 

These  observations  apply  to  the  external  portion  9/  the  organs  of  sense, 
but  the  inner  puns'  or  nerves  are  not  less  subject  to  the  same  law  of  size. 
Georget,  an.  esteemed  physiological  writer,  in  treating  ef  the  nerves,  af- 
firms, that "  The  volume  of  these  organs  bears  a  uniform  relation,  in  all  the 
different  animals,  to  the  extent  and  force  of  the  sensations  and  move- 
ments over  wbieh  they  preside.  Thus,  the  nerve  oi  smell  in  the  dog  is 
larger  than  the  five  nerves  of  the  external  senses  in  man."  The  nerve 
<of  smell  is.  small  in  man  and  in.  the  monkey  tribe ;  scavcely,  if  at  all, 
perceptible  in  the  dolphin ;  large  in  the  dog  and  the  horse  ;  and-altoectfw 
enormous  in  the  whale  andthe«kate,  in  which  it  actually  exceeds  in  diame- 
ter the  spinal  marrow  itself,  in  the  mole,  it  is  of  extraordinary  size,  While 
the  optit  nerve  is  very  snaaH.  In  the  eagle  the  reverse  is  observed,  the 
optic  nerve  {ping  very  large,  and  the  olfactory  small.  Most  of  the  o/iad- 
frpeds  excel  man  in  the  acuteness  of -their  hearing,  and  accordingly  it  is  a 
fact,  that  the  auditory  nerve  ia»the  sheep,  the  cow,^he  horse,  &c,  greatly 
exceeds  the. size  of  the  same  nerve  in  man.  In  some  birds  of  prey,  whtca 
■re  known  to  possess  gteat  sensibility  of  taste,  the  palate  is  found  to  be 
very  copiously  supplied  with  nervous  filaments. 

But  the  organ  of  s%bt  affords  a  most*  interesting  example  of  the  influ- 
ence of  size.  The  office  of  themfeball  is  to  collect  the  rays  of  light.  A 
large  eye,  therefore,  will  take  in  more  rays  of  light,  or,  in  other  words, 
command*  a  greater  sphere  of  vision,  than  a.  small  one.  But  .to  give 
intensity  or  power  to  vision,  the  optic  nerve  also  is  necessary.  .  Now,  the 
ox  placed  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  of  a  heavy  structure  and  ill  fitted 
for  motion,  but  he  has  a 'large  eyeball,  which  enables  him  to  take  in  a  large 
field  of  vision  without  turning ;  yet,  as  he  does  not  require  very  keen 
vision  to  see  his  provender,  on  which  he  almost  treads,, the  optic  nerve  is. 
not  large  in  proportion  to  the  eyeball.  The  oagle,  on  the  other  hand,  by 
ascending  to  a  gfeat  height  in  the  air,  enjoys  a  wide  field  of  vision  from 
its  mere  physical  position.  It  looks  down  from  a  point  over  an  extensive  . 
eurface.  Tt  has  no  need,  therefore,  of  a  large  eyeball  to  increase  artifi- 
*yalljr,  its.  field,  of  vision,  and.  accordingly  the  ball  of,  its  eye  is.  company. 
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lively  small ;  but  k  requires,  from  that  height,  to  discern  it*  prey  upon 
the  surface  of  the  earth— and  not  only  is1  the  distance  great,  but  the  prey 
often  resembles  in  colour  the  ground  on  which  it  rests.  To  the  eagte, 
therefore,  great  intensity  of  vision  is  necessary.  Accordingly,  in  it  the 
optic  nerve  is  increased  to  an  enormous  extent.  Instead  of  forming*  a 
single  membrane  only  lining  the  ingei  surface  of  the  posterior  chamber 
of  the  eye,  as  in  man  and  animals  which  do  no?  require  extraordinary 
vision-^anftaonsequently  only  equalling  in  extent  the  sphere  of  the  eye  to 
which  it  belongs — the  retina  or  expansion  of  the  nerve  of  vision  in  tn^se 
quick-sighted  birds  of  prey  is  fdfend  to  be  composed  of  a  great  number  of 
folds,  each  hanging  loose  into  the  eye,  ami  augmenting,  in  a  wonderful 
-degree,  not  only  the  extent  eY  nervous  surface,  but  the  mass  of  nervous 
matter* and  giving  rise  to  that  intensity  of  vision  which  distinguishes  the 
eagle,  falcon,  hawk,  and  similar  animals:  In  the  case  of  the  senses,  then, 
we  plainly  see,  that  when  Nature  designs  to  increase  their  power,  she 
effects  her  purpo.se  by  augmenting  the  sice  of  their  organs. 
^  Let  us  pow  attend  to  the  brain.  Were  I  to  affirm  that  difference  of 
size  in  the  brain  produces  no  effect  on  the  vigour  of  its  faactjons— or  that 
a  small  brain,  in  perfect  health  and  of  a  sound  constitution,  is  equal  m 
functional  power  and  efficiency  to  a  large  one  in  similar  condition — would 
the  reader,  after  the  evidence  which  has  been  laid  before  him  of  the 
influence  of  size  in  increasing  the  power  of  function  in  other  parts  of  the 
body,  be  disposed  to  credit  the  assertion  1  He  would  have  the*  utmost 
difficulty  in  believing  it,  and  would  say  that,  if  such  were  the  fact,  the  brain 
must  form  an  exception  to  a  law  which  appears  general  over  organised 
nature;  and  yet  the -phrenologists  have  been  assailed  with  vituperation 
for  maintaining  that  the  brain  does  not  form  an  exception  to  this  general 
law,  but  that  in  it  also  vigour  of  function  is  in  proportion  to  size,  other 
conditions  b&ing  alike.  I  shall  proceed  to  state  some  direct  evidence  in 
proof  of  this  fact-;  but  the  reader  is  Requested  to  observe  that  i-ara  here 
expounding  only  general  principles  in  an  introductory  discourse.  The 
conditions  and  modifications  under  which  these  principles  ought  to  be 
apptted  in  practice  will  be  stated  in  a  subsequent  chapter. 

First,  The  brain'of  a  child  is  small,  and  its  mind  weak,  compared  with 
the  brain  and  mental  faculties  of  an  adult. 

Secondly^  Small  size  in  the  brain  is  an  invariable*  cause  of  idiocy.  Phre- 
nologists have  in  vain  called'  upon  their  opponents  to  produce  a  single 
instance  of  tjbe  mind  being  manifested  vigorously  by  a  very  small  brain. 

Dr.  Gall  has  laid  it  down  as  a  fact  to  which  there  is  no  exception,  that 
where  the  brain  is  so  small  that  the  horizontal  circumference  of  the  head 
does  not  exceed  thirteen  or  fourteen  inches,  idiocy  is  the  invariable  con- 
sequence. "  Complete  ^intelligence,"  he  remarks,  "  is  absolutely  impos- 
sible with  so  small  a  brain  ;  in  such  cases  idiocy,  more  or  less  complete, 
invariably  occurs,  and  to  this  rule*  no  exception -either  has  been,  or  ever 
will  be,  found."*  To  the  same  effect,  Dr.  Spurzheim,  in  his  work  on 
Insanity,  says :  "  We  are  very  well  aware  that  a  great  number  of  facta 
repeated  under  various  circumstances  are  necessary  before  we  can  draw  a 
general  conclusion ;  but  with  respect  to  idiotism  from  birth,  we  have  made 
such  a  number  of  observations  in  various  countries,  that  we  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  affirming  that  a  too  small  brain  is  unfit  for  the  manifestation  of 
the  mind.  I  beg  to  remark,  that  I  do  not  say  that  idiotism  is  the  attribute 
of  a  too  small  brain  only  ;  idiotism  may  be  the  result  of  different  causes, 
one  of  which  i%a  too  small  brain.  We  are  convinced  from  observation, 
that  the  laws  of  nature  are  constant ;  and  if  we  continually  observe  that 
the  same  phenomenon  takes  place  under  the  same  circumstances,  we 
consider  our  conclusion  as  certain,  till  experience  shows  the  contrary. 

*  Sw  leg  Functions  du  Cervean,  it  330. 
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No  one,  then,  has  the  right  to  majnttm  that  aninfe/ence  is  loo  hastily 
drawn  because  ho  hae  not  made  a  sufficient,  number  of  observations.  It 
is  his  duty  to  show  facts  which  prove  the  contrary,  if  he  intend  to  den/ 
the  inference."  In  the  Journal  of  the  Phrenological  Society  of  Paris  for 
April,  1835,  Dr.  Voisin  reports  observations,  made  upon  the  idiots  under 
his  care  at  the  Parisian  Hospital  of  Incurables,  in  order  to  verify  the  asser- 
tion of  Gall  in  the  passage  just  quoted  \  and  mentions  that  he  found  it 
substantiated  by  every  one  of  his  cases.  In  the  lowest  class  of  idiots^ 
where  the  intellectual  ^nanifestations  -were  null,  the  hopaontel  circumfe- 
rence, take*  a  little  higher  than  the  orbit,  varied  from  eleven  to  .thirteen, 
inches,  while  the  distance  from  the  root  of  the  nose  backward  ove^th* 
top  of  the  head  to  the  occipital  sj>ine  was>only  between  eight  and,  nine 
-inches..  Wheu  the  sise  varied  from  fourteen  to  seventeen  inches  of  hori- 
zontal measurement,,  and  eleven  or  twelve  in  the  other  direction*  gtimgse* 
of  feelings  and  random  intellectual  perceptions  were  Observable,  but  with- 
out any  power  of  attention  or  fixity  of  ideas,  lastly,  wheu  the  first  mea- 
surement extended  to  eighteen  or  nineteen  inches,  although  the  head*  was 
still  small,  the  intellectual  manifestations  were  regular  enough,  but  defi- 
cient in  intensity.  In  a  fuli-sixed  head,  the  first  measurement  is  equal  to 
twentytwo  inches,  and  the  second  to  about  fourteen  inches.  So  large 
was  the  head  of  Spurzheim,  that  even  on  the  skull  thesft.tvfc  measure- 
ments amount  to  twenty-two  and  one  quarter  and  thirteen  and  six-tenths 
inches  respectively.  Those  who  deny  the  influence  of  sise  of  the  brain 
on  the  manifestations  of  the  mind,  should  reconcile  these  facts  with  their 
own  views  before  they  denounce  Phwwaology  as  at  variance,  with  nature, 
and  maintain  that/  so  far  as  vigour- of"  mind  is  concerned,  it  is  indifferent 
whether  the  head  be  large  or  small, 

Even  PmeL,  who  will  not  be  suspected  of  any  desire  to  favour  Phre- 
nology, admits,  that  "  it  appears  that  idiocy.from  birth  always  accompanies 
an  original  defect  of  the  brain,  that  it  cannot  undergo  any  sort  of  change, 
and  that  its  duration  is  the  same  with  that  of  the  physical  cause  from  which 
it  arises."*  Da,  Gall  has  represented,  in  the  Atlas  of  his  quarto  work, 
(Plates  18,  19,  and  20,)4hree  very  small  heads  of  idiots  i  and  sjmjjar 
engravings  ate  given  by  Pinel.  A  striking  case  of  idiocy  in  conjunction 
with  a  diminutive  brain,  will  be  found  in  the  '42d  number  of  The  Phreno- 
logical Journal.!  An  engraving  of  the  head  is  here  subjoined,  in  contrast 
with  a  sketch  of  that  of  the  celebrated  Hindoo  reformer  Rammotan  Roy. 

Idiot,  aged  20.  Rammohon  Roy. 


•Diet,  dee  Sciences  Med.  torn,  i .,  p.  313,  article  Alienation.      |  ^ol^tx.,  p.  126. 
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Dr.  EUiotson  mentions  a.  cast  of  the  head  of  "a  male  idiot,  aged  eighteen 
years,  which  he  received  from  Dr.  Formby,  of  Liverpool,  and  subsequently 
presented  to  t^e  London  Phreildfogicai  Society.!  It  is  only  16  inches  in 
circumference,  and  7|  inches  from  ear  to  ear  over  the  vertex.  The  cere- 
brum weighed  only  1  lb#7*  or.,  and  the  cerebellum  But  4  ounces.* 

Deficiency  bf  siie  in  the  brain  is  not,  however,  the  only  cause  of  idiocy. 
Apniti  may  be  large  and  diseased,  «nd  mental  imbecility  may  arise  from 
the  disease ;  but,  as  above  shown,  although  disease  be  absent,  if  the  size 
bet  very  deficient,  idiocy  is  invariable. 

Thirdly,  Men  who  have  been  remarkable,  not  for  mere  cleverness,  but 
foxjjpeftt  force  of  character,  such  as  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  Franklin,  and 
Borne,  have  had  heads  of  unusual  magnitude. 

-  Fourthly,  It  is  an  ascertained  fact,  that  nations  in  whom  the  Brain  is 
large,  possess  so  great  a  mental  superiority  over  those  in  whom  that  organ 
is  email,  thai  they  conquer  and  oppress  them  at  pleasure.  The  Hindoo 
brain,  for  example,  iscondNerably  smaller  than  the  European,  and  it  ia 
well  known  that  a  few  thousands  of  Europeans  have  subdued  and  keep 
in- subjection  millions  of  Hindoos:  The  brain  of  the  aboriginal  American 
aiso  is  smaller  than  the  European,  and  the  same  result  has  been  exenv, 
plined  in  that  quarter  ot  the-  world/ 

Lastly,  The  influence  of  size  is  now  admitted  by  the  most  eminent  phv 
si^logists.     "  The  volume,  6f  the  brain,"  says  Magendie,  "  is  generauyj^ 
in  direct  proportion  to  the  capacity  of  the  mind.    We  ought  not  to  sflp*^ 
pose,  however,  that  every  man  having  a  large  head  is  necessarily  a  person 
of  superior  intelligence  ;  for  there*  are  many  causes  of. an  augmentation 
of  the  volume  of  the  hero  besides  the  size  of  the  brain  ;  but  it  is  rarely 
found  that  a  man  distinguished  by  his  mental  facilities  has  not  a  large 
bead.    The  only  way  of  estimating  the  volume  of  the  brain,  in  a  living" 
person,  is,  to  measure  the  dimensions  of  the  skull ;  every  other  means, 
oven  that  proposed  by  Camper,  is  uncertain. "t    The  following  passage, 
which  eceov  in  the  94th  number  of  the  Edinburgh  RevievL  also  implies, 
not  only  that  different  parts  of  the  nervous  system,  including  the  brain, 
have  different  functions,  but  that  an  increase  of  volume  in  the  brain  is 
marked  by  some  addition  to,  or  amplification  of,  the  powers  of  the  animal 
"  It  is  in  the  nervous  system  alone  that  we  can  trace  a  gradual  progress 
in  the  provision  for  the  enbordination  of  oiie  (animal)  to  another,  and -of 
all  to  man ;  and  are  enabled  to  associate  every  faculty  which  gives  supe- 
riority with-  some  addition  to  the  nervous  mass,  even  from  the  smallest 
indications  of  sensation  and  will,  op^  to  the  highest  degree  of  sensibility* 
judgment,  slid  expression.    The  brain  is  observed  progressively  to  be 
improved  in  its'  structure,  and,  with  reference  to  the  spinal  marrow  and 
nerves,  augmented  in  volume  more  and  more,  until  we  reach  the  human 
brain,  each  addition  being  marked  byname  addition  to,  or  amplification  of, 
the  powera  of  the  animal — until  in  man  we  behold  it  possessing  some  parts 
of  which  animals  are  destitute," and  wanting  none  which,  theirs  possess." 
There  is v  here,  then,  pretty  strong  evidence  and  authority  for  the  asser- 
tion, that  the  brain  does  not  form  an  exception  to  the  general  lawof 
|    organised  nature^  tl»tJW8B^o7rafflolttrBe1BPWWfnBz^ 
meaante  oJ  powerfof1  junction.}  J  
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t  Compendium  of  Physiology,  Milligan's  Translation,  p.  104,  edit.  182ft 
t  It  is  certified  by  hatters,  that  the  lower  classes  of  the  community,  who 
are  distinguished  for  nfuscular  vigour  much  niore  than  mentft  capacity,  re- 
quire a  smaller  size  of  hat  than  those  olaasea  whose  occupations  are  chiefly 
mental,  and  in  whom  vigour  of  mind  surpasses  that  of  body.  But  the  phre- 
nologist does  not  compare  intellectual  power  with  thesise  of  brain-  in  general ; 
and,  besides,  the  hat  does  not  indicate  the  size  of  the  whole  bead.  The  reader 
will  find  details  on  this  point  in  the  Phrenological  Journal,  iv.  539,  and  v.  213. 
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The  circumstance*  which  modify  the  effects  of  sise  come  next  to  bo 
considered.  These  are  constitution,  health,  exercise,  excitement  4rom 
without,  and,  in  some  cases,  the  mutual' influence  of  the  organs. 

The  question  naturally  ^presents  itself,  Do  we  possess  any  index  to 
constitutional  qualities* of  brain  1  The  temperaments  Indicate  them  to  a 
certain  extent.  There  are  four  temperaments,  accompanied  with  diffe- 
rent degrees  of  activity  in  the  brain— the  Lymphatic,  the  Sanguine,  |be 
Bilious,  and  the  Nervous.  The  temperaments  are  supposed  to  depend 
upon  the  constitution  of  particular  systems  of  the  body  t  the  brain  and 
nerves  being  predominantly  active  from  constitutional  causes,  seem  to 
produce  the  nervous  temperament ;  the  lungs,  heart,  and  MopdveeseU 
being  constitutionally'  predominant,  to  give  rise  to  the  sanguine ;  tne 
muscular  an£  fibrous  systems  to  the  bilious  ;  and  the  glands  and  assimi- 
lating organs  to  the  lymphatic.  -* 
"  The  different  temperaments  are  indicated  by  external  signs,  which  ere 
open  to  observation.  The  first,  or  lymphatic,  is  distmguishabldfcy  a  round 
form  of  the  body,  softness  of  the  muscular  system,  repletion  of  the  cellular 
tissue,  fair  hair,  and  a  pale  skin.  It  is  accompanied  by  languid  vil*l  actions, 
with  Weakness,  and  slowness*  in  the  circulation.  The  brain,  as  pan  of 
the  system,  is  also  slow,  languid,  and  feeble  in  its  action,  an/1  the*  mental 
manifestations  are  proportionally  weak. 

The  -second,  or  sanguine,  temperament  is  indicated  by  weU-defiqied 
forms,  moderate  plumpness  of  person,  tolerable  firmness  of  flesh,  light  hair 
inclining  to  chestnut,  blue  eyes,  and  fair  complexion,  with  ruddiness  of 
countenance.  It  is  marked  by  great  activity  of  the  bloodvessels,  fondness 
for  exercise,  and  an  animated  countenance.  The  brain  partakes  of  the 
general  state,  and  is  active. 

The  bilious  temperament  is  recognised  by  mack  hair,  dark  skin,  mode- 
rate fulness  sad  much  firmness  of  flesh,  with  harshly  expressed  outline 
of  the  person.  The  functions  partake  of  great  energy  of  action,  which 
extends  to  the  brain ;  and  the  countenance,  in  consequence,  showrstrong, 
marked,  and  decided  features. 

The  nervous  temperament  is  recognised  by  fine  Ulin  hair,  thin  skin, 
small  thin  muscles,  quickness  in  muscular  motion,  paleness  oleountenance, 
and  often  delicate  health.  The  whole  nervous  system,  including  the  brain, 
is  predominantly  active,  and  the  mental  manifestations  are  proportionally 
vivacious. 

It  is  thus  clearly  admitted,  that  constitution  or  quality  of  bmin  greatly 
modifies  the  effects  of  size  upon  the  mind  :  but  let  us  attend  to  the  con- 
sequences. As  a  general  rule,  all  tne  parts  o£  the  same  brlin  have  the 
same  constitution,  and  if  size  be  a  measure  of  power,  then  in  each  head 
the  large  organs  will  be  more  powerful  that  the  email  ones?  This  enables 
us  to  judge  of  the  strong  and  the  weak  points  in  each  head.  Bat  if  we 
compare  two  separate  brains,  we  must  recollect  that  the  size  of  the  two 
may  be  equal,  and  that  nevertheless  the'one,  from  possessing  tile  finest 
texture  and  most- vigorous  constitution,  may  be  exceedingly  active*  while 
the  other,  from  being  inferior  in  quality,  may  be  naturally  inert.  The 
pquence  may  be,  that  the  better  constitutedfthough  smaller,  brain  will 
feet  the  mind  with  the  greater  vigotg.TntaTtizeig,  nevertneidlfl,  M*e 
may  oe  proved  by  contrasting  the  manifestations  of  a 
all  and  of  a  large  brain,  possessing  the  same-configuration,  and  eoually 
well  constituted  ;  the  power  or  energy  wilhthen  be  found  superior  m  the 
latter.  This  illustrates  what  is  meant  by  other  natural  conditions  being 
equal:  As  the  temperaments  are  distinguishable  by  the  countenance  and 
the  general,  make  of  the  body,  and  as  the  brain  partakes  of  me  general 
constitution,  we  possess  a  valuable,  though  not  all-sufficient,  index  to  its 
natural  qualities. .  I  repeat  that  these  remarks  apply  only  to  the  case  of 
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comparing  one  brain  with  another.  The  same  brain  has  in  general  the 
same  constitution,  and  on  the  principle  that  size  is  a  measure  of  power* 
the  largest  organs  in  each  individual  *«U  be  naturally  the  most  vigorous. 
If  the  temperament  be  lymphatic,  all  the  organs  will  act  slowly,  bat  the 
largest  will  be  most  powerful  and  most  active, «n  account  of  their  superior 
size.  4  If  the  temperament  be  aative,  all  will  be  active,  but  the  largest 
will  take  the  lead.  It  is  on  this  account  that  a  student  of  Phrenology,  in 
search  of  evidence,  should  not  compare  the  same  organ  in  different  brains, 
without  attending  very  strictly  to  the  temperament. 

Of  the  cause*  of  the  temperaments  various  theories  have  been  formed, 
but  none  hitherto  propounded  .can  be  .regarded  m  satisfactory.  But,  aa  is 
well  remarked  by  a  writer  in  The  Phrenological  Journal,  "it  is  with  the 
ejftcts  of  the  temperaments,  more  than  their  causes,  that  we  are  concerned 
— and  happily  the  former  are  less  obscure  than  the  latter.  When  an  in- 
dividual is  characterized  by  softness  of  flesh,  fairness  of  the  skin,  flaxen 
hair,  plumpness  of  figure,  a  weak  slow  pulse,  and  a  loutish  inanimate  ex-  , 
preasion,  physiologists  agree  in  describing  him  aa  a  person  of  a  lymphatic 
temperament  ;  and  whatever  be  the  cause  of  these  appearances,  we  know 
f'om  experience  that  they  are  in&tadtions  of  great  languor  of  the  bodily 
and  mental  functions.  Cateris  paribus,  temperament  seems  to  affect 
<#qoaily  every  part  of  the  body  ;  so  that  if  the  muscles  be  naturally  active 
and  energetic,  we  may  expect  also  activity  and  energy  of  the  brain ;  and 
if  one  set  of  muscles  be  active,  the 'like  vivacity  may  be  looked  for  in  the 
others.  This  principle  is  practically  recognised  by  William  Cobbett,  who, 
whatever  may  be  his  merits  or1  demerits  as  «  politician,  is  certainly  a 
shrewd  observer  and  describe r  of  real  life.  /In  his  Letter  to  a  Lover  be 
discusses  the  question,  *  Who**  is  to  tell  whether  a  mrl  will  make  an 
industrious  woman  I  How  is  the  purblind  lover  especially  to  be  able  to 
ascertain  whether  she,  whose  smiles,  and  dimples,  and  bewitching  lips 
have*half  bereft  him  of  his  senses ;  how  is  he  to  be  able  to  judge,  from 
anything  that  he  can  see, Whether  the  beloved  object  will  be  industrious 
or  lazy  1  Why,  it  is  very  difficult,'  he  answers  :  *  There  are,  however, 
certain  outward  signs,  which,  if  attended  to  with  care,  will  serve  as  pretty 
sure  guides.  And,  first,  if  you  find  the  tongue  lazy,  you  may  be  nearly 
certain  that  the  hands  and  feet  are  the  same.  By  laziness  of  the  tongue 
I  do  not  mean  silence ;  I  do  not  mean  an  absence  of  talk,  for  that  is,  in 
most  case,  very  good  ;  but  I  mean  a  slow  and  soft  utterance ;  a  sort  of 
sighing  out  of  the  words,  instead  of  speaking  them  ;  a  sort  of  letting  the 
sounds  fall  out,  as  if  the  party  were  sick  at  stomach.  The  pronunciation 
of  an  industrious  person  is  generally  quick  and  distinct,  and  the.  voices, if 
not  strong,  firm  at  least.  Not  masculine  ;  as  feminine  aa  possible  :  not 
a  croak  nor  a  bawl,  but  a,  quick,  distinct,  and  sound  voice.'  '  Another 
mark  of  industry  is  a  quick  step,  and  a  somewhat  heavy  tread,  Ihowing 
that  the  foot  comes  down  with  a  hearty  good  will.'  *  I  do  not  like,  and  I 
never  liked,  your  sauntering,  soft-stepping  girls,  who  move  as  if  they  were 
perfectly  indifferent  as  t&  the  result.'*  We  are  disposed  to  think  that 
Cobbett '8  homely  advice  will  prove  sound  in  all  cases  where  the  nervous 
and  muscular  systems  are  equally  developed,  equally  healthy,  and  equally 
accustomed  to  exercise.  But  if  the  head  be  large  and  the  muscles  small, 
the  individual  will  be  much  more  inclined  to  mental  than  to  muscular 
activity ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  he  have  large  muscles  and  a  small 
brain,  the  activity  derived  from  a  sanguine  or  bilious  temperament  will 
have  a  tendency  to  expend  itself  in  exercise  or  labour  of  the  body.  The 
reason  of  this  is,  that  the  largest  organs  have,  cateris  paribus,  the  greatest 
tendency  to  act ;  their  activity  is  productive  of  the  greatest  pleasure ; 
hence  they  are  more  frequently  exercised  than  the  smaller  organs ;  and 

*  Cobbett's  Advice  to  Young  Men,  Letter  III,  sect.  103-5 
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thus  the  energy  and  activity  of  the  former  are  made  to  predominate  stiR 
more  than  they  did  originally,  over  those  of  the*  latter  "  "  The  remarks 
»ow  offered  in  reference  to  the  comparative  efficiency  of  the  muscular 
and  cerebral  functions  are  equally  applicable  to  ine  cerebral  organs,  con- 
4  aidered  in  relation  to  each  other.  Where  two  organs  are  alike  in  deve- 
lopement  and  cultivation,  a  nervous  or  sanguine  temperament  will  render 
them  equally  active ;  btit  where  one  is  more  fully  developed  than  the  other, 
H  will  excel  the  latter  both  in  power  and  in  activity.  In  another  brain  of 
the  same  size  and  form,  but  with  a  lymphatic  temperament,  a  aimilar  pre- 
dominance of  the  power  and  activity  of  one  organ  over  those  of  the  other 
will  be  found  ;  but  the  absolute  power  and  activity  of  both  witt  be  leas 
than  in  the  other  case  supposed.  Temperament,  therefore,  besides  in- 
fluencing the  activity  of  the  organs,  affects  their  power  also*  to-  a  greater 
extent  than  some  phrenologists  seem  inclined  to" allow."* 

Farther,  the  brain  must  possess  a  healthy  constitution,  and  that  degree 
ef  activity  which  is  the  usual  accompaniment  of  health.  Now,  the  brain, 
like  other  parts  of  the  body,  may  be  affected  with  certain  diseases  which 
do  not  diminish  nor  increase  its  magnitude,  but  yet  impair  ita  functions. 
The  phrenologist  ascertains  the  heafch  by  inquiry.  In  cases  of  disease, 
great  size  may  be  present,  and  very  imperfect  manifestations  appear ;  or 
the  brain  may  be  attacked  with  other  diseases,  such  as  inflammation,  or  am/ 
of  those  particular  affections  whose  nature  is  unknown,  but  to  which  the 
name  of  mania  is  given  in  nosology,  and  which  greatly  exalt  its  action ; 
and  then  very  forcible  manifestation*  may  proceed  from  a  brain  compara- 
tively small :  bet  it  is  no  less  true,  that,  whea>  a  larger  brain  is  excited  to 
the  same  degree  by  the  same  causes,  the  manifestations  are  still  more 
energetic,  in  proportion  to  the  superiority  of  size.  These  cases,  there- 
fore, form  no  valid  objection  to  Phrenology  ;  for  the  phrenologist  ascer- 
tains, by  previous  inquiry?  that  the  brain  is  in  a  state  of  heakh.  If  it  is 
not,  he  makes  the  necessary  limitations  in  drawing  hjs  conclusions. 

The  effects  of  exercise  in  adding  to  the  oriental  power  are  universally 
known,  and  ought  never  to  be  overlooked  by  the  phrenologist.  "  The 
brain,  being  an  organized  part,  is  subject,  in  so  far  as  regards  ita  exercise, 
to  precisely  the  same  laws  as  the  other  organs  of  the  body.  If  it  be 
doomed  to  inactivity,  its  health  decays,  and  the  mental  operations  and 
feelines,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  become  dull,  feeble,  and  alow.  If 
it  be  duly  exercised,  after  regular  intervals  of  repose,  the  mind  acquires 

*  Phrenological  Journal,  vol.  ix.,  p.  116--118.  See  also  pp.  54,267.  En- 
gravings illustrative  of  the  Temperaments  will  be  found  in  Dr.  Spurzheim's 
Phrenology  in  Connexion  with  the  Study  ef  Physiognomy  y  London,  1826,  PI.  I. 

As  the  error  is  still  very  common,  that  phrenologists  consider  the  power  of 
an  organ  to  depend  on  its  size  alone,  1  subjoin  several  passages  on  this  sub- 
ject, extracted  from  phrenological  works.  Dr.  Gall,  in  the  first  volume  of  hie 
treatise  Stir  lee  Fonctioiu  du  Cerveauy  says  :  "  L'energie  dee  foactions  des 
organes  ne  depende  pas  seulement  de  leur  developpement,  nude  attest  de  bur 
exdtabiliteV — (P.  196.)  "  Les  fonctions  des  sens  dont  les  organes  sdnt  plus 
considerables,  plus  sains,  et  plus  developpes^ou  qui  ont  regu  une  irritation 
plus  forte,  sont,  par  cela  meme,  plus  vives.  La  meme  phenomene  se  repro- 
duit  dans  les  facultes  de  Pame ;  les  organes  de  ees  facultes  agissent  avec 
plus  d'energie,  s'ils  sont  plus  irrites  ou  plus  developpes." — (  P.  308. )  And  Dr. 
Spurzheim,  in  his  work  on  Physiognomy,  above  referred  to,  states  that  "  it 
is  important,  in  a  physiological  point  of  view,  to  take  into  account  the  peculiar 
constitution  or  temperament  of  individuals,  not  aa  the  cauae  of  determinate., 
faculties,  but  ae  influencing  the  energy  with  which  the  special  functions  of  the 
several  organs  are  manifested." — (P.  15.)  "  The  energy  and  excellence  of 
the  brain,"  says  Dr.  Caldwell, "  depend  on  its  size,  configuration,  and  tone — ita 
extensity  and  intensity. — {Elements  of  Phrenology.  Lexington,  Ky.,  1824,  p. 
38.)  See  farther  on  the  temperaments,  The  Phrenological  Journal,  viii.,  393 
MM,  447,  509,  564,  595. 
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teediw-M  and  strength ;  and,  liutl j,  if  it  be  overtasked,  oilier  in  tba  fores 
or  duration  of  iti  activity*.,  ita  function*  become  impaired,  and  irritability 
•ad  disease  take  the  place  of  health  aud  vigour."*  The  other  influence* 
which  modify1  sise  will  be  considered  afterward. 

Lei  ut  tun  our  attention  Is  the  point  of  the  argument  at  which  we  are 
now  armed.  We  have  teen  that  the  bruin  is  the  oijran  of  the  mind ; 
Jiuu  il  ia  not  a  single  organ,  but  that  the  analogy  af  all  the  ether  organs, 
the  successive  deretoueHienl  of  iho  faculties,  with"  the  phenomena  of  partial 

feniua,  partial  insanity,  monomania,  drpaming,  and  partial  injuries  of  the 
rain,  indicate  that  it  is  a  congeries  of  organ*  Manifesting  ■  plurality  or 
faculties  ;  and  that,  in- the  case*  of  the  bones, nrusclet,  nerves  of  motion, 
nerves  of  sensation,  and  n*rve*  of  the  five  senses,  site  hns  an  influence 
on  power  of  function  :  and  from  the  analogy  of  these  organs,  as  well  as 
from  direst  facts  and  physiological  authorities,  we  hare  come  to  the  same 
conclusion  regarding  the  brain — that  vigour  of  (unction,  other  circum- 
stances besides  magnitude  being  equal,  ia  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 
organ.  From  these  premises  it  follows,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  that, 
with  respect  to  the  manifestation  of  the  mental  facu lues,  it  wdl  not  be  in- 
different in  what  direction  the  brain  is  siost  or  least  developed  I  for  ex* 
ample,  if  different  part*  of  the  brain  posse nsjiiffeieril  functions,  and  if  the 
strength  of  function  be  in  proportion  to  the  sits  of  the  part,  the  vigour  of 
the  faculties  connected  with  the  forehead,  whatever  these  may  be,  will  be 
creator  where  the  frontal  region  predominates  in  size  than  where  the  pre* 
dominance  is  in  the  posterior  portion  ;  and  differences  will  occur  also  in 
cues  of  preponderance  in  the  superior  or  inferior  region*.  In  short,  it 
is  obvious  that  two  brains  may  he  composed  of  exactly  the  same  number 
■of  cubic  inches  of  cerebral  matter,  and  yet  serve  to  manifest  two  mind* 
totally  different  from  esch  other  in  the  kitU  of  disposition  or  capacity  by 
which  (hey  are  chsractenneA ;  to  that  the  form  of  the  head  is  an  object 
of  attention  to  the  phrenologist,  not  less  interesting  and  important  than 
its  size.  This  fact  shows  clearly  the  absurdity  of  assuming  the  tize  of  a 
bat  as  an  accurate  indication  of  the  magnitude  of  it*  wearer's  hesd  ;  for 
although  there  may  be  considerable  length  and  breadth,  yet,  if  the  height 
be  deficient,  [he  brain  may  be  of  Terr  ordinary  sine. 

Hens  we  have  a  representation  af  the  skull  of  Dr.  Spunheim,  and  of  the 
Da.  Spirnnsi«.  skull  of  a  native  of  New  Holland  ; 

both  taken  framesets  in  the  collet- 
lion  of  the  Phrenological  Society. 
The  difference  in  the  forehead  it 
very  conspicuous.  If  the  part  of  lha 
btsin  lying  in  that  region  have  any 
■-'    with  intellect. 


Aai.. 

the  oaae  it  so.  Dr.  Spunheim  has 
left  in  his  uUhnoloaksl  work*  an 
imperishable  record  of  moral  and 
intellectual  groatnesa ;  while  Sir 
Walter  Scott  describe*  the  other 
as  follow* :  "  The  native*  of  New 
atoiland  art),  even  at  present,  in  the 
very  lowest  scale  of  humanity ,  and 
,  ignorant  of  every  art  which  e«-  '" 
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Natiti  or  Niw  Hollikd.  comfort  or  decency  to  human  life. 

Theee  uniortunste  sstagei  u»no 
clothes,  construct  do  cabins  nor 
hull,  and  an  ignorant  even  of  the 
manner  of  chasing    animala  or 
catching  6ih,  unless  such  of  the 
letter  h  ere  left  by  the  tide,  oi( 
which  are  found  on  the  roc  In  ; 
they  feed  upon  the  moat  disgust- 
ing substances,  anaker,  worms, 
maggot*,  end  whatever  trash  falls 
i    in  their  way.     Ihej  know,  in- 
deed, how  to  kindle  a  fire ;  in  that 
respect  only  they  have  stepped  beyond  the  deepest  ignorance  10  which  man 
can  be  subjected  ;  but  they  have  not  learned  how  to  boil  water ;  end  when 
they  eee  European!  perform  this  ordinary  operation,  they  have  been  known 
to  run  away  in  great  terror." 

We  have  now  arrived,  by  a  fair  and  legitimate  induction,  at  strong  pre- 
sumptive evidence  in  favour  of  the  genera]  principle*  ohPhrenology — 
namely,  that  the  brain  ia  the  organ  of  die  mind  ;  that  different  parts  of  it 
are  connected  with  different  faculties ;  and  that  the  aize  of  the  Organ  eierts 
an  influence  on  (he  power  of  manifestation.  Here,  then,  the  inquiry  pre- 
sents ilseif,  What  faculties  and  what  parts  of  the  brain  are  mutually  con- 
nected !  This  ia  the  grand  question  remaining  to  be  solved,  iu  order  to 
render  our  knowledge  of  the  functions  of  the  brain  and  the  organs  of  the 
miifd  precise  and  practically  useful.  Let  us  inquire  what  progress  the 
metaphysician  and  anatomist  have  made  in  elucidating  this  point.  It  is 
of  importance  to  take  a  view  of  the  paal  effurte  of  philosophers  on  this 
subject,  that  we  may  be  able  correctly  to  appreciate  bath  what  remain*  to 
be  done,  and  how  (ar  Phrenology  affords  the  meana  of  accomplishing  it. 

The  mind  baa  been  studied,  by  one  eat  of  philosophers,  with  ton  little 
reference  to  the  body  ;  and  the  law*  of  thought  have  been  expounded 
with  a*  much  neglect  of  organization  aa  if  we  had  already  "  shuffled  of 
this  mortal  coil."  From  this  erroneous  practice  of  many  distinguished 
authors,  such  as  Locks,  Hume,  Reid,  Stewart,  and  Brown,  a  prejudice 
has  arisen  against  the  physiology  of  man,  as  if  the  mind  were  degraded 
by  contemplating  it  in  connexion  with  matter  ;  but  man  is  the  work  of 
the  Greaser  of  ten  world,  and  no  part  at  his  constitution  can  he  unworthy 
of  regard  and  admiration.  -The  whole  phenomena  of  rife  are  the  result 
of  mind  and  body  joined,  each  modifying  each ;  and  how  can  we  explain 
a  result  without  attending  to  all  the  causes  which  combine  toward  itspo- 
duction  1  In  the  words  of  Dr.  John  Gregory,  "  It  baa  been  the  mis- 
fortune" of  mast  of  those  who  have  studied  the  philosophy  of  the  human 
mind,  that  they  have  been  little  acquainted  with  the  structure  of  the  human 
body  and  the  laws  of  the  animal  economy  ;  and  yet  the  mind  and  body 
are  so  intimately  connected,  and  have  aucb  a  mutual  influence  on  one 
another,  that  the  constitution  of  either,  examined  apart,  can  never  be 
thoroughly  understood.  For  the  seme  reason,  it  ha*  been  an  unspeakable 
loss  to  physicians,  that  they  have  been  so  generally  inatteutive  to  the 
peculiar  laws  of  the  mind  and  their  influence  On  the  body."*  Even  Mr. 
Dugald  Stewart  admits,  that  "  among  the  different  article*  connected  with 
the  natural  history  af  the  human  species."  the  laws  of  union  between  the 
"mind  and  body,  and  the  mutual  influence  they  have  en  one  another,** 
tie  subject*  of  one  of  the  moat  important  inquiries  that  ever  "  engaged 
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he  attention  of  mankind,  and  almost  egoaly  fteeeatary  an  the  sciences 

of  morals  and  of  medicine."* 

Another  set  of  philosophers,  in  avoiding  Scylla,  have  thought  it  neeet> 
aary  to  dash  into  Charybdia,  and,  teaching  thai  the  mind  is  nought  but  a 
combination  of  matter,  have  endeavoured  to  explain  its  functions  by  sop* 
posed  mechanical  motions  in  its  parts :  but,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  this 
course  of  proceeding  is  equally  erroneous  with  the  other. 

In  surveying  the  phenomena  of  mind,  we  are  struck  by  the  variety  of 
faculties  with  which  it  appears  to  be  endowed  Philosophers  and  the 
wlgar  equally  admit  it  to  be  possessed  of  different  powers.  Thus  it  is  bv 
one  faculty  that  it  reasons,  by  another  that  it  fears,  and  by  a  thisd  4hat  * 
discriminates;  between  right  and  wrong. 

If,  however,  we  inquire  what  progress  has  hitherto  been  made  by  meta- 
physicians in  ascertaining  the  primitive  mental  powers,  and  m  rendering 
the  philosophy  of  man  interesting  and  peaajicaMy  useful  to  oe#aons  o? 
ordinary  understanding,  we  shall,  find  a  deficiency  that  is  ttoiy  deplorable. 
From  toe  days,  o/  Aristotle  to  the  present  time,  the  meet  powerful  intel- 
lects have  been  directed,  with  the  most  persevering  industry,  to  this  de- 
partment of  science  ;  and  system  after  system  has  Nourished,  fallen,  am) 
been  forgotten,  in  rapid  and  melancholy  •accession.  To  confine  our  ao> 
tention  to  modern  times  t  Djr.  Reid  overturned  the  philosophy  of  Locke 
and  Hume ;  Mr.  Stewart,  while  he  illustrated  Reid,  yet  differed  from  him 
in  many  important  particulars ;  and,  recently,  Dr.  Thomas  Brown  has 
attacked,  with  powerful  eloquence  and  philosophical  profundity,  the  fabric 
of  Stewart,  which  already  totters  to  Us  fall.  The  very  existence  of  the 
most  common  and  familiar  faculties  of  the  mind  is  debated  among  these 
philosophers.  Mr.  Stewart  maintains  Attention  to  be  a  faculty,  but  this 
is  denied  by  Dr.  Brown,  pthers,  again,  state  Imagination  to  be  a  primi- 
tive power  of  the  mind,  while  Mr.  Stewart  informs  us,  that  "what  wo 
call  the  power  of  Imagination  is  not  the  gift  of  nature,  but  the  result  of 
acquired  habits,  aided  by  favourable  circumstances. " f  Common  observa- 
tion informs  us,  that  a  taste  for  music  and  a  genius  for  poetry  and  paint* 
ing  are  gifts  of  nature,  bestowed  only  on  a  few ;  but  Mr.  Stewart,  by 
dint  of  his  philosophy,  has  discovered  that  these  powers,  and  also  a  genius 
for  mathematics,  *4  are  gradually  formed  by  particular  habits  of  study  or 
of  business,  "t  On  the  other  hand,,  he  treats  of  Perception,  Conception, 
and  Memory  as  original  powers ;  white  Dr.  Thomas  Brown  denies  their 
title  tp  that  appellation.  Reid,  Stewart,  and  Brown  admit  the  existence 
of  moral  emotions;  but  Hobbee,  Mandevillp,  Paley,  and  many  others, 
resolve  the  sentiment  of  right  and  wrong  into  a  regard  to  our  own  good, 
perceptions  of  utility,  and  obedience  to  the  laws  or  to  the  Divine  command. 
Thus,  after  the  lapse  and  labour  0/  more  than  two  thousand  year*,  philo- 
sophers are  not  yet  agreed  concerning  the  existence  of  many  of  the  moa$ 
important  principles  of  action,  an4.intellectual  powers  of  man.  While  the 
philosophy  of  mind  shall  remain  in  this  uncertain  condition,  it  will  bo 
impossible  to  give  to  morals  and  natural  religion  a  scientific  foundation ; 
ana,  until  these  shall  assume  the  stableness  and  psecision  of  sciences— 
education,  political  economy,  and  legislation  must  continue  defective  ia 
their  principles  and  application.  It,  therefore,  Phrenology  could  intror 
duce  into  the  philosophy  of  mind  even  a  portion  of  the  certainty  and  pre* 
cision  which  attend  physical  investigations,  it  would  confer  no  small  benefit 
on  this  interesting  department  of  science  ;  and  that  it  is  fuHy  competent 
to  do  so,  shall  be  made  apparent  after  we  have  attended  to  a  few  pre- 
liminary points  requiring  consideration. 

In  the  next  place,  supposing  the  number  and  nature  of  the  primitive 
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faculties  to  be  ascertained,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that,  in  actual  life,  they 
are  successively  developed.  The  infant  feels  anger,  fear,  attachment, 
before  it  is  alive  to  the  sublime  or  the  beautiful ;  and  it  observes  occur- 
rences long  before  it  reasons.  A  correct  theory  of  mind  ought  to  unfold 
principles  to  which  these  facts  also  may  be  referred. 

Farther— even  after  the  full  maturity  of  age  is  attained,  how  different 
the  degrees  in  which  we  are  endowed  with  the  various  mental  powers  1 
Admitting  each  individual  to  possess  all  the  facilities  which  constitute  the 
human  mind,  in  what  a  variety  of  decrees  of  relative  strength  do  they 
appear  in  different  persons !  In  one,  the  love  of  glory  is  the  feeling  which 
surpasses  all ;  another  is  deaf  to  the  voice  of  censure,  and  callous  to  the 
accents  of  applause.  The  soul  of  one  melts  with  softest  pity  at  a  tale  of 
wo  ;  while  the  eye  <of  another  never  shed  a  sympatheticHear.  One  indi- 
vidual spends  his  life  in  an  anient  chase  of  wealth,  which  he  steps  not  to 
enjoy  ;  another  scatters  in  wasteful  prodigality  the  substance  of  his  sine, 
and  perishes  in  want  from  a  mere  incapacity  to  retain.  One  vast  intellect, 
like  Newton's,  fathoms  the  profundities  of  science ;  white  the  mind  of 
another  can  scarcely' grope  its  way  through  the  daily  occurrences  of  life. 
The  towering  imagination  of  a  Shakspeare  or  a  Milton  soars  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  sublunary  space  {  while  the  sterile  fancy  of  a  clown  sees  no 
glory  in  the  heavens  and  no  loveliness  en  earth. 

A  system  of  mental  philosophy,  therefore,  pretending  to  be  true,  ought 
not  only  to  unfold  the  simple  elements  of  thought  ana  of  fee  ling,  "but  to 
enable  us  to  discover  in  what  proportions  they  are  combined  in  different 
individuals.  In  chemical  science*  one  combination  of  elementary  ingre- 
dients produces  a  medicine  of  sovereign  virtue  in  removing  pain  ;  another 
combination  of  the  same  materials,  bat  differing  in  their  relative  propor- 
tions, brings  forth  a  mortal  poison.  In  humao  nature,  also,  one  combina- 
tion of  faculties  may  produce  the  midnight  murderer  and  thief — another 
*  Franklin,  a  Howard,  or  a  Pry,  glowing  with  charity  to  man. 

If,  however,  we  search  the  works  of  those  philosophers  who  have  hitherto 
written  on  the  mind,  for  rules  by  which  to  discriminate  the  effects  produced 
upon  the  character  and  conduct  of  individuals  by  different  combinations 
of  the  mental  powers,  what  information  do  we  receive  1  Instead  of  light 
upon  this  interesting  subject,  we  find  only  disputes  whether  such  diffe- 
rences exist  in  nature,  or  are  the  result  of  education  and  other  adventitious 
circumstances ;  many  maintaining  the  one  opinion,  while  some  few  advo- 
cate the  other.  This  department  of  the  philosophy  o(  man,  in  short,  is 
a  perfect  waste.  Mr.  Stewfert  was  awaTe  equally  of  its  importance  and 
of  its  forlorn  condition.  The  varieties  of  intellectual  character  among 
men,  says  he,  present  another  very  interesting  object  of  study,  which, 
"  considering  its  practical  utility,  has  not  yet  excited,  so  much  as  might 
Aave  Been  expected,  the  curiosity  of  (far  countrymen. M*  The  reason 
appears  sufficiently  obvious  :  the  common  modes  of  studying  man  afforded 
no  clew  to  the  discovery  desired. 

In  thus  surveying  the  philosophy  of  man,  as  at  present  exhibited-  to  us 
in  the  writings  of  philosophers,  we  perceive,  first.  That  no  account  is 
given  of  the  influence  of  the  material  organs  on  the  mental  powers ;  and 
that  the  progress  of  the  mind  (torn  youth  to  age,  and  the  phenomena  of 
sleep,  dreaming,  idiocy,  and  insanity,  are  left  unexplained  or  unaccounted 
for  by  any  principles  admitted  in  their  systems :  secondly.  That  the  exis- 
tence and  functions  of  some  of  the  mosrtmportant  primitive  faculties  are 
still  in  dispute :  and,  ikirdly,  That  no  light  whatever  has  been  thrown  on 
the  nature  and  effects  of  combinations  of  the  primitive  powers,  in  different 
degrees  of  relative  proportion.  It  is  with  great  truth,  therefore,  that 
Monsieur  De  Bonald,  quoted  by  Mr.  Stewart,  observes,  that  "  adversity  of 
*  Dissertation,  Supp.  Enpyc.  Brit.,  Part,  ii.,  p.  198. 
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'doctrine  has  increased  from  age  -to  age,  with  the  number  of  masters,  and 
with  the  progress  of  knowledge ;  and  Europe,  which  af  present  possesses 
libraries  filled  with  philosophical  works,  and  which  reckons  op  almost  as 
many  philosophers  as  writers ;  poor  in  the  midst  of  so  moch  riches,  and 
uncertain,  with  the  aid  of  ail  its  guides,  which  road  it-should  follow ;  Eu- 
rope, the  centre!  and  focus  of  all  the  lights  of  the  world,  has  jet  its  pki- 
losophy  only  fa  expectation." 

While  philosopher*  have  been  thus  unsuccessfully  engaged  in  the  study 
of  mental  science,  hum%n  nature  has  been  investigated  by  another  set  of 
observers — moralists,  poets,  and  divines.  These  have  looked  upon,  the 
page  of  lite  merely  to  observe  the  characters  there  exhibited,  with  the  view 
of  tracing  thom*answ  in -their  own  conssositions ;  and  certainty  they  base 
executed  theiptfssign  with  great  felicity  and  truth.  In  the  pages  of  Shak- 
speare,  Addison;  Johnson,  Tiilotson,  and  Scott,  wcf'have  tho  lineaments 
of  mind  traced  with  a  perfect  tact,  and  exhibited  with  msichless  beauty 
and  effect.  But  these  authors  had  ao  systematic  object  in  view,  and  aimed 
not  at  founding  their,  observations  on  principles  which  might  render  them 
subservient  to  the  practical  purposes  of  fife.  Hence,  although  in  their 
compositions  we  find  ample  and  admirable  materials  for  the  elucidation 
of  a  true  system  of  the  philosophy  of  man,  yet,  without  other  aids  than 
those  which  they  supply,  s*e  cannot  arrive  at  fundamental  principles  suf- 
ficient to  guide  us  in  our  intercourse  with  theVorld.  The  charge  against 
their  representations  of  human  nature  is,  not  thai  they  are  incorrect,  but 
that  they  are  too  general  'to  bemseful.  They  draw  striking  pictures  of  good 
men  and  of  bad  men,  but  do  not  enable  us  to  discover,  previously  to  ex- 
perience, whether  any  particular  individual  with  whom  wo  may  wish  to 
connect  our  fortunes,  belongs  to  the  one  class  or  to  the  other — a  matter 
of  extreme  importance,  because,  in  the  course  of  gaining  experience,  we 
encounter  the  risk  of  suffering  the  greatest  calamities.  In  short,  poets 
and  novelists  describe  men  as  they  do  the  weather :  in  their  pages  ihey 
make  the  storm  to  ra£e  with  terrific  energy,  or  the  sun  to  shine  with  tho 
softest  radiance,  but  do  not  enable  us  to  discover  whether,  to-morrow,  the 
elements-will  war,  or  the  zephyrs  play  ;  and,  without  this  power,  we  cannot 
put  to  sea  with  the  certainty  of  favouring  gales,  nor  stay  in  port  without 
the  risk  of  losing  winds  that  weald  have  wafted  us  to  the  wished-for  shore. 
Phrenology,  therefore,  if  a  true  system  of  human  nature,  ought  not  only 
to  present  to  the  popular  reader  a  key  of  philosophy  which  shall  enable 
him  to  unlock  the  stores  of  Intellectual  wealth  contained  in  the  volumes 
of  our  most  gifted  authors,  but  likewise  to  vender  their  representations?  of 
human  character  practically  useful,  by  enabling  him  to  discover  the  natural 
qualities  of  living  individuals  previously  to  eiperience  of  their  couduct, 
and  thus  to  appreciate  their  tendencies  before  becoming  the  victim  of 
their  incapacity  or  passions.  <~  - 

The  causes  of  the  failure  of  the  metaphysician  are  easily  recognised. 
He  studied  the  mind  chiefly  by  reflecting  on  hi* -own  consciousness  ;  he 
toyned  his  attention  inward,  observed  the  phenomena  of  his  own  faculties, 
and  recorded  these  as  metaphysical  science.  'But  the  mind  is  not  con- 
scious-of  organs  at  all ;  we  are  not  informed  by  it  of  the  existence  of 
muscles,  nerves  of  motion,  nerves  of  taste,  nerves  of  smell,  an  auditory 
apparatus,  optic  nerves,  nor  am/  mental  organs  whatever.  All  that  con- 
sciousness reveals  is,  that  the  mind  inhabits  the  head ;  but  it  does  not 
inform  us  what  material  substances  the  head  contains :  hence  it  was  im- 
possible for  the  metaphysician  ft)  discover  the  organs  of  the  mind  by  his 
method  of  philosophizing,  and  no  metaphysicaf  philosopher  pretends  to 
have  discovered  them.  T^ie  imperfection  of  this  mode  of  investigation 
accounts  for  the  contradictory  representation  of  the  human  mmd  given 
by  different  metaphysicians.     Suppose  an  individual  with  4  bxain  lik» 
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that  of  a  New  Hollander,  to  tarn  philosopher ;  he  would  never,  by  *•* 
fleeting  on  his  own  consciousness,  find  an  instinctive  sentiment  of  justice, 
and,  therefore,  he  would  exclude  it  from  hi*  system.  On  the  other  handy 
another  philosopher,  constituted  like  Dr.  Spuraheim,  would  feel  it  strqnjly, 
and  give  it  a  prominent  place. 

When  we  turn  our  attention  to  ttie  works  of  physiologists,  we  discover 
the  most  ceaseless,  but  fruitless,  endeavours  to  ascertain  and  determine 
the  parts  of  the  body  with  which  the  several  -menial  pastel*  are  most 
closely  connected.  Soma  of  them  have  dissected  the  brain,  in  the  hone 
of  discovering  in  its  texture  an  indication  of  the  functions  which  it  per- 
forms in  relation  to  the  mind ;  but  success  has  net  hfttherte^crownee* 
their  efforts.  When  we  examine*  with  the  most  scrupulous  minuteness, 
the  form,  colour,  and  texture  of  the  brain,  no  sentiment-can  be  perceived 
slumbering  in  its  fibres,  nor'  half-formed  ideas  starting  from  its  folds.  It 
.appears  to  the  eye  only  as  a 'mass  of  curiously  convoluted  matter; -and 
the  understanding  declares  its  incapacity  to  penetrate  the  purposes  of  its 
parts.  In  fact,  we  cannot,  by  merely  dissecting  any  organ  of  the  body 
Whatever,  discover  its  functions*  Anatomists  for  many  centuries  dis* 
sected  the  nerves  of  motion  and  feeling,  and  saw  nothing  in  their  struc- 
ture that  indicated  the  difference  of  thaw  functions  ;  and,  at  this  moment, 
if  the  nerves  of  taste  and  of  hearing  were  presented  together  on  the  tablet 
we  might  look  at  them  for"  ages  without  discovering  traces  of  separate 
functions  in  their  structure.  Simple  dissection  of  the  brain,  therefore, 
could  not  lead  to  tjhe  discovery  of  the  functions  of  its  different  parts.* 

Thus,  the  obstacles  which  have  hitherto  opposed  the  attainment  of 
this  information  have  been  numerous  and  formidable.  The  imagination, 
however,  has  been  called  in,  to-  afford  the  knowledge  which  philosophy 
withheld,  and  theories  have  been  invented  to  supply  the  place  of  princi-  ^ 
pies  founded  on  facts  and  legitimate  induction.  Some  physiologists, 
while  they  locate  the  understanding  in  the  brain,  derive  the  affections* 
and  passions  from  various  abdominal  and  thoracic  viscera,  ganglia,  and 
nerves.  But  the  fallacy  of  this  notion  is-  apparent  from  a  variety  of  cir- 
cumstances. In  the  first  place,  there  is  a  presumption  againstm  in  the 
feet,  that  the  heart,  fiver,  and  intestines  have  well-known  functions  en- 
tirely different  from  those -so  ascribed  to  them  ;  and  it  is  contrary  to  the 
established  principles  of  physiology  to  suppose  that  a  muscular  organ  like 
the  heart  is  at  once  a  machine  for  propelling  the  blood  and  the  organ  of 
courage;  or  love— er  that  the  liver,  which  secretes  bile,  and  the  bowels, 
which  are  organs  of  nutrition,  are  at  the  same  time  respectively*  the 
organs  of  anger  sad  compassion*  *  These  emotions  being  mental  pheno- 
mena, it  is  presumable  that  they  ought  to  be  referred,  like  the  analogous 
phenomena  of  intellect,  to  the  nervoua  system-  Secondly,  no  relation  is. 
found  to  subsist  between  the  size  of  these  viscera  -and  the  mental  quali- 
ties ascribed  to  them  :  cowardly  men  have  not  small  hearts,  nor  do  we 
find  the  liver  more  ample  in  angry  men  than  in  mild  and  pacific. 
Thirdly,  disease  of  the,  (train*  influences  the  affective  faculties  not  less- 
than  the  intellectual ;  while .  the  abdominal  and  thoracic  viscera,  on  the 
ether  hand,  may  be  in  a  morbid  state  without  any  corresponding  change 
of  the  faculties  ascribed  to  them.  Fourthly,  why  do  nq£  children,  in 
whom  these  viscera  are  wejl  developed  even  at  birth,  manifest  all  the 
passions  in  their  earliest  years  1     Fifthly,  many  idiots,  almost  or  wholly 

*  The  proposition  that  the  structure  of  sn  oagan  does  not  reveal  its  function 
is  to  be  understood  with  reference,  not  to  mechanical  functions,  but  only  to 
vital.  Harvey  was  led  to  discover  the  function  of  the  heart  and  bloodvessels,, 
by  observing  in  ttfera  certain  valves  capable  of  permitting  the  blood  to  flow 
in  one  direction,  but  not  in  the  opposite.  So  true  it  is,  however,  that  vital' 
functions  are  not  revealed  by  dissection,  that  physiologists  have  not  even 
yet  been,  able  ta  determine- the  purpose  of  the  sptieea. 
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destitute  of  some  of  the  affections,  have  nevertheless  a  complete  deve- 
lopement  of  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  viscera.  Sixthly,  it  is  very 
improbable  that  animals  of  different  spociee,  having  the  vieoera  alike, 
shou$4  manifest  opposite' affections — that  the  heart,  Tor  example,  should 
be  the  organ  of.  fear  in  the  sheep  and-,  of  courage  in  the  dog.*  Lastly, 
and 'above  ail,  observation  proves  that' the  affective  faculties  are  stronger 
or  weaker,  according  as  certain  parts  of  the  brain  are  more  or  less  deve- 
loped ;  a  -fact  which? .will  be  demonstrated  when  we  come  to  treat  of  them 
in  detail.  Those  who  argue  that,  because  fear  and  anger  cause  palpita- 
tion of  the  heart,  the-  fatter  must  be  the  organ  of  these  passions,  do, in 
reality  (affording  to  the  remarkof  Dr.  Mason  Good,  quoted  above,  p.  12) 
mistake  an  effecfcfor  its  cause.  By  meat?  of  ifyo  nerves  the  thoracic  and 
abdomiflal*  viscera  are  intimately  connected  with  the  brain,  and  a  very 
close  'sympathy  exists  between  them.  Excitement  4snd  disease*  of  the 
brain;  therefore,  often  produce  marked  effects  upon  the  viscera ;  and  in 
like  manner  diseases  of  the  stomach  and  liver  have  a  very  obvious  influ- 
ence on  the  brain.  Eicitement*e>en  of  the  intellectual  faculties  is  not 
•^frequently  found  to  affect  the  viscera :  'thus  it  is  recorded  of  Male* 
tranche,  that  he  was  seized  with  lively  palpitations  of  the  heart  wbbn 
reading  the  Treatise  on  Man  of  Beacartes  ;  and  Tfssot,  in  his  work  on 
the  Diseases  of  Literary  and  Sedentary  Persons,  refers  to  many  cases 
where  overexertion  of  the  intellect  occasioned  the  same  diseases  of  the 
viscera  as  those  produced  by  too  great  violence  of  the  passions.  So,  also, 
vomiting  is  sometimes  occasioned  by  wounds  of  the  brain  ;  but  the  brain 
is  not,  therefore,  the  seat  of  vomiting.  On  the  other  hand,  nervous  affec- 
tions, equally  with  those  of  the  viscera,  result  from  great  activity  of  the 
passions,  in  the  various  forms  of  palsy,  convulsions,  madness,  and  epi- 
lepsy. Grief,  as  every  one  is  aware,  makes  us  shed  tears ;  fear  produces 
4*  sensation  of  cold  in  the  skin,  and  causes  the  legs  to  totter ;  and  indi- 
gestion frequently  occasions  toothache :  but  are  we  thence  to  infer  that 
the  lachrymal  glands  are  the  organs  of  grief,  the  teeth  the  aeat  of  indi- 
gestion; and  the  skin  or  legs  the  organs  of  fear  t  In  short,  to  use  the 
words  of  ftdelofr,  who  has  adopted  all  the  arguments  of  Gall,  "  lea  objec- 
tions se  presentent  en  foule  contre  toute  cette  doctrine. wf  Even  Dr. 
Prichard,  who  has  no  other  seat  for  the  passions,  abandons  the  claim  of 
the  thoracic  and  abdominal  viscera  as  utterly  hopeless — on  the  ground, 
among  ethers,  "  that  the  same  emotion  will  display  its  effect  on  different 
Organs  in  different  individuals-  Fear  or  terror  wiH  occasion  in  one  per- 
son fainting  or  palpitation,  of  the  heart ;  in  another,  ,i|  affects  the  liver  or 
intestinal  canal ;  but  the  particular  effect  would  probably  be  uniform  and 
unvaried  if  the  mental  emotion  were  dependent  on  some  particular  gang- 
lion' of  the  great  sympathetic  nerve  (which  was  the  idea  of  Bichat.)  The 
vagueness  of  popular  language  on  this  subject  is  sufficient  to  prove  that 
die  physical  effects  of  the  emotions  are  very  vtfrwus.  The '  Greeks) 
referred  most  of  the  passions  te  the  liver,  spleen,  and  diaphragm;  the 
Hebrews,  to  the  bowels  and  reins ;  the  moderns  refer  them  almost  solely 
to  .the  heart.  The  diversity  ef  these  phenomena,  which  vary  according 
to  •the  peculiarities  of  constitution*  proves  that  they  are  secondary  effects 
produced  by  the  emotions  through  sympathy  on  the  functions  of  the 
viscera,  those  organs  being  most  affected  which  in  each  individual  have 
the  greatest  irritability  or  susceptibility  of  impressions. "J 

*  Gall,  iii,  98-97.— I  do  not  reckon  the  sixth  argument  as  of  much  value ; 
for  an  organ,  apparently  the  same  may  have  different  functions  in  different 
species  of  animals.  See  this  subjeot  adverted  to  in  the  Phrenological  /war. 
*af,  «.,  514. 

f  Adeton,  Physiohgie  de  ?  Homme,  2d.  edit,  u  160. 
Priehard's  J&i^po/ds DoOrii* of »  Vital Prir&fU,  6to,  V- ™>    In  * 
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Another  class  of  physiologists  haye  compared  the  size  o(  the  brain  of 
man  with  that  of  the  brains  of  the  lower  animals,  contrasting  at  the  sane 
time  their  mental  sowers  J^and  have  been  led  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is 
the  organ  of  the  mind,  and  that  its  superior  developeaent  in  man  indicate* 
his  mental  superiority  oyer  the  brutes :  but  these  philosophers  have  mot 
succeeded  in  determining  the  functions  of  the  difcraU  parts  of  this  organ, 
and  have  not  been,  able,  in  any  important  degree*  to  connect  their  dis- 
coveries with  tbe  philosophy  off  mind.  Camper,  in  order  to  measure  the 
extent  of  she  brain,  and,  a*  be  imagined,  the  corresponding  energy  of  the 
intellectual  faculties,  drew  a  vertical  line,  touching  the  upper  lip  and  the 
most  prominent  part  of  the  forehead ;  and  also  a  horizontal  line,  crossing 
the  former,  and  touching. the  tips  of  the  upper  front  teeth  and  the  exter- 
nal opening  of  the  ear,  or  at  least  corresponding  to  these  points  in  «to  direc- 
tion :  and  he  thought  that  man  and  brutes  have  more  understanding,  the 
more  the  upper  and  inner  angle  formed  by  the  two  lines,  or  that  including 
the  upper  jaw,  nose,  dec.,  is  obtuse  ;  and,  on  tbe  oootrary,  that  they  are 
more  stupid,  the  more  this  "  facial  angle  "  is  acute.  But  this  way  of 
measuring  the  intellectual  faculties  is  not  more  correct  than  that  previ- 
ously mentioned.  '  The  facial  angle  applies  only  to  the  middle  parts  of  thf 
brain  situated  in  tbe  forehead,  and  is  inapplicable  to  all  the  lateral  and  pos- 
terior parts ;  henoe  it  could,  even  if  there  were  no  other  objection,  indicate 
only  those  faculties  whose  organs  constitute  tbe  middle  of  the  forehead. 
Besides,  in  many  negroes  the  jaw-bones  are  extremely  prominent  and 
the  facial  angle  acute  ;  while  their  foreheads  are,  ie  fact,  largely  developed 
and  their  intellectual  (acuities  powerful— although,  by  Camper's  rule,  they 
ought  to  be  inferior  to  many  stupid  Europeans,  whose  foreheads  are  defi- 
cient, bet  whose  jaws  recede.  Hence,  the  facial  angle  cannot  serve  as  a 
means  of  measuring  the  moral  sentiments  and  intellectual  faculties.* 

Some  physiologists,  as  Smmmenng  and  Cuvier,  have  compared  the  sixe , 
of  the  brain  in  general  with  tbe  size  of  the  face ;  and,  according  to  them, 
animals  are  stupid  as  the  face  is  large  in  proportion  to  the  brain.  But 
that  thie  rule  is  not  infallible,  is  easily  proved ;  because  Leo,  Montaigne,* 
Leibnitz,  Haller,  and  Mirabeau  had  large  faces  and  very  considerable 
brains.  Bossuet,  Voltaire,  and  Kant  had,  on  the  contrary,  small  faces 
•and  also  larffe  brains,  t 

The  cerebral  parts  have  likewise  been  compared  with  each  other,  in 
order  to  ascertain  their  functions ;  as,  the  brain  with  the  cerebellum,  the 
•rein  with  the  medellaobloiigat*,  wiih-ihe  nerjres,  dtc. :  but  these  modal 
also  have  led  to  no  satisfactory  results.  I 

The  elder  writers,  "such  as  Aristotle  and  his  followers,  who  assigned 
different  faculties  to  different  parts  of  the  brain,  proceeded  on  fancy,  or,on 
notions  of  supposed  suitableness  of  the  plaoe  in  the  head  to  the  nature 
of  the  power ;  and  their  views,  have  been  entirely  abandoned  both  hy 
physiologists  and  by  metaphysicians.  In  short,  it  is  well  known  that,  bf> 
fore  Gall's  discovery,  <oo  theory  of  the  functions  of  the  brain  waa  admitted 
and  taught  as  certain  science,  such  as  the  doctrine  of  the  circulation  of 
the  blooe^  and*  the  functions  of  the  muscles,  nerves,  sad  tones.? 

subsequent  sentence  this  author  displays  aq  small  degree  of  ignorance,  real 
or  affected,  of  the  facte  collected  and  observed  by  other  physiologists.  "  Later 
writers,"  says  he,  "  have  abandoned  the  notion  of  Bichat,  and  nave  refemad 
the  passions  to  the  brain.  But  this  supposition  is  *putlly  gratuitous,  and 
supported  by  no  proof  !*  P.  180. 

•  Spunnein/s  Phrtnology,  p.  58-60.,  f  Ibid.  P-  «. 

\  An  inclination  has  occasionally  been  evinced  to  detract  from  the  honour 
due  to  Dr,  Gall,  by  affirming  that  many  previous  writers  taught  the  plurality 
of  cerebral  organs.  In  answer  to  such  assertions  1  quote  the  following  re- 
marks from  a  late  number  of  Tht  Mttdico-Chirurgical  JUvuw :  "  No  great 
diacovery  was  probably  ever  made  instanter,    Conjectures  long  preoed* 
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Dr.  Roget,  an  opponent  of  Phrenology,  freely  confesses  that  "the 
brain  is  null  as  incomprehensible  in  iU  functions,  as  it  is  subtile  and  com- 
plex in  its  anatomy  ;'*  and  the  writer  in  theD4tb  number  of  The  JZdin- 
vttrgh  Review*  says  :  **  Even  within  oar  own  time,  although  many  great 
anatomists  had  devoted  themselves  almost  exclusively  to  describing  the 
brain,  this  ergan  used  to  be  demonstrated  by  the  greater  number  of  teach- 
ers in  a  manner  Which,  however  invariable,  whs  assuredly  not  particularly 
useful,  ft  was  so  mechanically  cut  down  upon,  indeed,  as  to>  .constitute 
a,  sort  of  exhibition  connected  with  nothing.  The  teacher  and  the  pupil 
were  equally  dissatisfied  wrth  the  performance,  and  the  former  probably 
the  most ;  the  nrtter  soon  gave  up  the  painful  attempt  to*  draw  any  kind 
of  deductions  from  what  he  witnessed,  and  disposed  of  the  difficulty  as 
he  best  could,  when  he  had  to  render  an  account  of  what  he  had  seen. 
Up  to  this  day,  our  memory  is  pained  by  the  recollection  of  the  barbarous 
names  and  regular  sections  of  what  was  then  the  dullest  part  of  anatomi- 
cal study  ;  which,  although  often  repeated,  left  no  trace  but  of  its  obscurity 
or  its  absurdity  Here  an  oval  space  of  a  white  colour,  and  there  a  lino 
of  gray  or  curve  of  red,  were  displayed  ;  here  a  cineritious,  there  a  medul- 
lary mass  ;  here  a-  portion  white  without  and  gray  within,  there  a  portion 
white  within  aod  gray  without ;  here  a  gland-pituitary,  there  a  gland  like 
grains  of  sand  ;  here  a  ventricle,  there  a  cul-de-sac  ;  with  endless  fibres, 
and  lines,  and  globules,  and  simple  marks,  with  appellations  no  less  fan- 
ciful than  devoid  of  meaning." 

"  The  anatomist  dissected,  and  toiled  en  in  this  unpromising  territory, 
and  entangled  himself  more  in  proportion  to  his  unwiVUingness  to  be  defeat- 
ed ;  and  he  succeeded,  no  doubt,  in  making  out  a  clear  display  of  all  these 
complicated  parts,  which  few,  however,  could  remember,  and  fewer  still 
could  comprehend.  Then  came  the  physiologist  in  still  greater  perplexity, 
and  drew  his  conclusions,  and  assigned  offices  to  the  multiplied  portions 
and  ramifications  of  nervous  substance,  by  arbitrary  conjecture  for  the 
most  part,  and  often  with  manifest  inconsistency.  Although  the  brain 
was  generally  allowed  to  be  the  organ  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  it  was 
supposed  to  give  out  from  particular  portions  of  the  mass,  but  quite  indif- 
ferently, nerves  of  sensation,  general  and  specific,  nerves  of  motion,  and 

proofs,  in  most  instances.  The  real  and  effective  discoverer,  we  imagine,  is 
he  who  fixes  the  attention  of  the  world  on,  and  jotmks  the  discovery,  by  bring- 
ing it  into  complete  operatypn.  If  Harvey,  or  some  other  person,  had  not 
demonstrated  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  all  the  hints  and  suppositions  of  his 
predecessors,  from  Hippocrates  downward,  would  have  gone  for  nothing. 
Of  what  use  was  the  actual  knowledge  of  vaccination,  possessed  "by  the  Glou- 
cestershire farmers,  till  Jenner  fixed  the  attention  of  the  profession  on  it,  and 
proved  its  efficacy  in  preventing  variola  ?  Great  numbers  of  Harvey's  con- 
temporaries denied  the  truth  of  the  discovery— and  afterward,  when  the  world 
acknowledged  the  truth  of  it;  they  attempted  to  prove  tfcsMhe  circulation  was 
known  to  many  others  before  he  was  born.  This  has  ever  been  the  case, 
and  arises  from  the  envy  and  jealousy  which  men  feel  toward  each  other, 
while  living,  and  rivals."— (No.  43,  p.  3f,  January,  1835.)  If  the  plurality  of 
the  cerebral  organs  was  known  before  the  time  of  Gall,  how  was  it  possible 
for  a  physiologist  like  Dr.  Cullen  to  pen  the  following  sentences  ?  "  Although 
we  cannot  doubt  that  the  operations  of  our  intellect  always  depend  upon 
certain  motions  taking  place  in  the  brafh,  yet  these  motions  have  never,  been 
the  objects  of  our  senses,  nor  have  we  been  able  to  perceive  that  any  particular 
part  of  the  brain  has  more  concern  in  thedperations  of  our  intellect  than  any  other, 
pt  either  have  we  attained  any  knowledge  of  what  share  the  several  parts  of  the 
brain  have  in  that  operation  ;  and,  therefore,  in  this  situation  of  our  science,  it 
must  be  a  very  difficult  matter  to  discover  those  states  of  the  brain  that  may 
give  occasion  to  the  various  states  of  our  intellectual  functions."  (Practice 
if  Physic,  vol.  i.,  sect.  1539.)  See  Also  Dr.  T.  Brown's  LecMree,  i.,  420. 
*  Supplement  to  EncycBrit,  article  "Cbranioscopir." 
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nerves  of  volition ;  the  single,  double,  or  muUipled  origin  of  nerves,  which 
had  not  escaped  notice,  not  being  supposed  to  be  connected  with  these 
separate  offices. 

"Such,  so  vague*  so  obscure,  so  inexact,  so  unsatisfactory,  was  the  kind 
of  knowledge  communicated  to  the  student,  until  a  very  recent  period  ; 
and  the  impression  left  by  it  was  that  of  confused  and  unintelligible  pro- 
fusion in  the  distribution  of  nerves,  of  intricacy  without  meaning,  of  an 
expenditure  of  resources  without  a  parallel  in  the  other  works  of  nature." 
(Pages  447,  448.) 

Unless,  then,  Dr.  Gall  could  boast  of  some  other  merited  of  investigation 
than  those  of4be  ordinary  physiologist  and  metaphysician,  he  could  offer 
no  legitimate  pretensions  Co  the  solution  of  the  question,  What  parts  of 
the  brain,  and  what  mental  faculties,  are  connected  ?  By  great  good  for- 
tune, however,  he  was  led  to  adopt  a  different  and  superior  mode  of  in* 
quiry  ;  and  this  leads  me  to  state  shortly  a  few  particulars  of  the  history 
of  the  science  which  is  now  to  be  expounded. 

Dr.  FttAgcis  Joseph  Gall,  a  physician  of  Vienna,  afterward  resident 
in  Paris,*  was  the  founder  of  the  system.  From  an  early  age  he  was 
given  to  observation,  and  was  struck  with  the  fact,  that  eaqh  of  his  brothers 
and  sisters,  companions  in  play,  and  schoolfellows,  waadhtinguiahed  from 
other  individuals  by  some  peculiarity  of  talent  or  disposition.  Some  of 
his  schoolmates  were  characterized  by  the  beauty  of  their  penmanship, 
some  by  thoir  success  in  arithmetic,  and  others  by  their  talent  for  acquiring 
a  knowledge  of  natural  history  or  languages. .  The  compositions  of  one 
were  remarkable-  for  elegance  ;  the  style  of  another  was  stiff  and  dry ; 
while  a  third  connected  his  reasonings  in  the  closest  manner,  and  clothed 
his  argument  in  the  most  forcible  language.  Their  disposition*  were 
equally  different ;  and  this  diversity  appeared  also  to  determine  the  direc- 
tion'of  their  partialities  and  aversions^  Not  a  few  of  them  manifested  4 
capacity  for  employments  which  they  were  not  taught :  they  cut  figures 
in  wood,  or  delineated  them  on  paper ;  some  devoted  their  leisure  to 
painting,  or  the  culture  of  a  garden ;  while  their  comrades  abandoned 
themselves  to  noisy  games,  or  traversed  the  woods  to  gather  flowers,  seek 
for  bird-nests,  or  catch  butterflies  In  this  manner  each  individual  pre- 
sented a  character  peculiar  to  himself;  and  Gall  observed,  that  the  indi- 
vidual who  in  one  year  had  displayed  selfish  or  knavish  dispositions,  never 
oecame  in  the  next  a  good  and  faithful  friend. 

The  scholars  with  whom  Gall  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  competing, 
were  those  who  learned  by  heart  with  great  facility  j  and  such  individuals 
frequently  gained  from  him,  by  their  repetitions,  the  places  which  he  had 
obtained  by  the  merit  of  his  original  compositions. 

Some  years  afterward,  having  changed  his  place  of  residence,  he  still 
met  individuals  endowed  with  an  equally  great  talent  for  learning  to 
repeat.  He  then  observed  that  his  schoolfellows  so  gifted  possessed 
prominent  eyes,  and  recollected  that  his  rivals  in  the  first  school  had  been 
distinguished  by  the  same  peculiarity.  When  he  entered  the  university 
he  directed  his  attention,  from  the  first,  to  the  students  whose  eyes  were 
of  this  description,  and  found  that  they  all  excelled  in. get  ting  rapidly  by 
heart,  and  giving  correct  recitations,  although  many  of  them  were  by  no 
means  distinguished  in  point  of  general  talent.  This  fact  was  recognised 
also  by  the  other  students  in  the  classes  ;  and  although  tlw  connexion 
between  talent  and  external  sign  was  not  at  this  time  established  upon 
such  complete  evidence  as  is  requisite  for  a  philosophical  conclusion,  Gall 
could  not  believe  that  the  coincidence  of  the  two  circumstances  was  en- 
tirely accidental.     From  this  period,  therefore,  he  suspected  that  they 

t  Bora  atTiefenbrun,  near  Pforzheim,  in  Suabia,  on  9th  March,  1757 ;  died 
at  Paris,  22d  August,  1828. 
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■toed  in  an  important  relation  to  each  other.  Altar  ranch  reflection,  1m 
conceived  thai  if  memory  for  words  was  indicated  by  an  external  sign, 
the  same  might  he  the  case  with  the  other  intellectual  power*  ;  and,  there- 
after, ail  individuals  distinguished  by  any  remarkable  facnky  beoame  the 
objects  of  his  attention.  By  degrees  he  conceived  himself  to  have  found 
external  characteristics  which  indicated  a  decided  disposition  for  painting, 
music,  and  the  mechanical  arts.  He  became  acquainted  also  with  some 
individuals  remarkable  for  the  determination  of  their  character,  and  ho 
observed  a  particular  part  of  their  heads  to  be  very  largely  developed : 
this  fact  first  suggested  to  him  the  idea  of  looking  to  the  head  for  signs 
of  the  dispositions  or  affective  powers.  But,  in  making  these  observations, 
he  never  conceived  for  a  moment  that  the  skull  was  the  cause  of  the 
different  talents,  as  has  been  erroneously  represented  :  from  the  first,  ho 
referred  Che  influence,  whatever  it  was,  to  the  brain. 

In  following  out,,  by  observations,  the  principle  which  accident  had  thus 
suggested,  he  for  some  time  encountered  difficulties  of  the  greatest  magni- 
tude. Hitnerto  he  had  been  altogether  ignorant  of  the  opinions  of  phy- 
siologists touching  the  brain,  and  of  metaphysicians  respecting  the  mental 
faculties.  He  had  simply  observed  nature.  When,  however,  be  began 
to  enlarge  hie  knowledge  of  books,  he  found  the  most  extraordinary  con- 
flict of  opinions  everywhere  prevailing  ;  and  this,  for  the  moment,  made 
him  hesitate  about  the  correctness  of  his  own  observations.  He  found 
that  the  affections  and  passions  had,  by  almost  general  consent,  been  con* 
signed  to  the  thoraeic  and  abdominal  viscera ;  and  that,  while  Pythagoras, 
Aristotle,  Plato,  Galen,  Haller,  and  some  other  physiologists,  placed  the 
sentient  soul  or  intellectual  faculties  in  the  brain,  Van  Helmont  placed  it 
in  the  stomach,  Descartes  and  his  followers  in  the  pineal  gland,  and  Dre- 
lincourt  and  others  in  the  cerebellum. 

He  found  also  that  a  great  number  of  philosophers  and  physiologists 
asserted  that  all  men  are  born  with  equal  mental  faculties ;  and  that  the 
differences  observable  among  them  are  owing  either  to  education  or  to  the 
accidental  circumstances  in  which  they  are  placed.  Jf  differences  were 
accidental,  he  inferred,  there  could  be  no  natural  signs  of  predominating 
faculties ;  and,  consequently,  the  project  of  learning,  by  observation,  to 
distinguish  the  functions  of  the  different  portions  of  the  brain  must  be 
hopeless.  This  difficulty  he  combated  by  the  reflection,  that  his  brothers, 
sisters,  and  schoolfellows  had  all  received  very  nearly  the  same  education, 
hot  that  he  had  still  observed  each  of  them  unfolding  a  distinct  character, 
over  which  circumstances  appeared  to  exert  only  a  limited  control ;  and 
farther,  that  not  unfrequentljr  those  whose  education  had  been  conducted 
with  the  greatest  care,  and  on  whom  the  labours  of  teachers  had  been 
moat  assiduously  bestowed,  remained  far  behind  their  companions  in 
attainments.  •♦  Often,"  says  he,  "  we  were  accused  of  want  of  wiat,  of 
deficiency  in  zeal ;  but  many  of  us  could  not,  even  with  the  most  ardent 
desire,  followed  out  by  the  most  obstinate  efforts,  attain,  in  some  pursuits, 
even  to  mediocrity  ;  while  in  some  other  points  some  of  lis  surpassed 
out  schoolfellows  without  an  effort,  and  almost,  it  might  be  said,  without 
perceiving  H  ourselves.  But,  in  point  of  fact,  our  masters  did  not  appear 
to  attach  much  faith  to  the  system  which  taught  equality  of  mental  facul- 
ties ;  for  they  thought  themselves  entitled  to  exact  more  from  one  scholar, 
and  less  from  another.  They  spoke  frequently  of  natural  gifts,  or  of  the 
gifts  of  God,  and  consoled  their  pupils  in  the  words  of  the  Gospel,  by 
assuring  thqm  that  each  would  be  required  to  renoer  an  account  only  in 
proportion  to  the  gifts  which  he  had  received."* 

Being  convinced  by  these  facts  that  there  is  a  natural  and  constitutional 
diversity  of.  talents  and  dispositions,  he  encountered  in  books  still  another 
*  SwrUa  Fonctimg  du  Oervttu,  Preface  ;  and  tome  v.,  p.  12, 
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obstacle  to  hit  success  in  determining  the  external  eigne  of  the  mental 
powers.  He  found  that,  instead  of  faculties  for  languages,  drawing,  music, 
distinguishing  places,  and  mechanical  arts,  corresponding  to  the  different 
talents  which  he  had  observed  in  his  schoolfellows,  the  metaphysicians 
•poke  only  of  general  powers,  such  as  perception,  conception,  memory, 
imagination,  end  judgment ;  and  when  he  endeavoured  to  discover  external 
signs  in  the  head,  corresponding  to  these  general  faculties,  and  to  deter- 
mine the  correctness  of  the  physiological  doctrines  taught  by  the  authors 
already  mentioned  regarding  the  seat  of  the  mindf  he  found  perplexities 
without  end,  and  difficulties  insurmountable. 

Abandoning,  therefore,  every  theory  and  preconceived  opinion,  Or.  Gall 
ve  himself  up  entirely  to  the  observation  of  nature.    Being  a  friend  to 

•  Nerd,  physician  to  a  Lunatic  Asylum  in  Vienna,  he  had  opportunities, 
of  which  he  availed  himself,  of  making  observations  on  the  insane.  Her 
visited  prisons  and  resorted  to  schools  ;  be  was  introduced  to  the  courts 
of  princee,  to  collegesy  and  to  seats  of  justice ;  and  wherever  he  heard  of 
an  individual  distinguished  in  any  particular  way,  either  by  remarkable 
endowment  or  deficiency,  he  observed  and  studied  the  developement  of  bis 
head.  In  this  manner,  by  an  almost  imperceptible  induction,  he  at  last 
conceived  himself  warranted  in  believing  that  particular  mental  powers 
are  indicated  by  particular  configurations  of  the  head. 

Hitherto  he  had  resorted  only  to  physiognomical  indications,  as  a  means 
of  discovering  the  functions  of  the  brain.  On  reflection,  however,  he  was 
convinced  that  physiology  is  imperfect  when  separated  from  anatomy. 
Having  observed  a  woman  of  fifty-four  years  of  age,  who  had  been  afflicted 
with  hydrocephalus  from  her  youth,  and  who,  .with  a  bodv  a  little  shrunk, 
possessed  a  mind  as  active  and  intelligent  as  that  of  other  individuals  of  her 
class,  Dr.  Gall  declared  his  conviction,  that  the  structure  of  the  brain  must 
be  different  from  what  was  generally  conceived — a  remark  which  Tulpius 
also  had  made,  on  observing  a  hydrocephalic  patient  who  manifested  the 
mental  faculties.  He  therefore  felt  the  necessity  of  making  anatomical 
researches  into  the  structure  of  the  brain. 

In  every  instance  where  an  individual  whose  head  he  had  observed  while 
alive  happened  to  die,  he  requested  permission  to  examine  the  brain,  and 
frequently  was  allowed  to  do  so  ;  and  he  found,  as  a  general  fact,  that,  on 
removal  of  the  skull,  the  brain,  covered  by  the  dura  mater,  presented  a 
form  corresponding  to  that  which  the  skull  bad  exhibited  in  life. 

The  successive  steps  by  which  Dr.  Gall  proceeded  in  his  discoveries 
are  particularly  deserving  of  attention.  He  did  not„as  many  have  ima- 
gined, first  dissect  the  brain,  and  pretend,  by  that  means,  to  discover  the 
seats  of  the  mental  powers ;  neither  did  he,  as  others  have  conceived, 
first  map  Out  the  skull  into  various  compartments,  and  assign  a  faculty 
to  each,  according  as  his  imagination  led  him  to  conceive  the  place  ap- 
propriate to  the  power.  On  the  contrary,  he  first  observed  a  concomitance 
between  particular  talents  and  dispositions,  and  particular  forms  of  the 
head ;  he  next  ascertained,  by  removal  of  the  skull,  that  the  figure  and 
sixe  of  the  brain  are  indicated  by  external  appearances ;  and  it  waa  only 
after  these  facts  had  been  determined,  that  the  brain  was  minutely  dis- 
sected, and  light  thrown  upon  its  structure. 

At  Vienna,  in  1796,  Dr.  Gall,  for  the  first  time,  delivered  lectures  on  bio 
system. 

In  I960  Dr.  John  Gispak  SruRXHnm*  began  the  study  of  Phrenology 
under  him,  having  in  that  year  assisted,  for  the  first  time,  at  one  of  his 
lectures.  In  1804  he  was  associated  with  him  in  his  labours ;  and,  sub* 
sequently  to  that  period,  not  only  added  many  valuable  discoveries  to  those 

*  Bom  at  Longuich,  near  Treves,  on  the  Moselle,  31st  December,  1778 ; 
died  at  Boston,  United  States,  on  10th  November,  1832. 
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of  Br.  Gall  in  the  anatomy  and  phystoiogy  of  the  brain,  but  etmeipalty 
contributed  to  form  the  troths  brought  to  light  by  their  respective  observa- 
tions, into  a  beautiful  and  interesting  s? stem  of  mental  phrlsssphy.  In 
Britain  we  are  indebted  chiefly  to,  hie  personal  exertion*  and  printed  works 
for  a  knowledge  of  the  science. 

in  the  beginning  of  his  inquiries,  Dr.  "Gall  neither  did  nor  could  foresee 
the  results  to  which  they  would  lead,  or  the  relation  which  each  socces- 
eive  fact,  as  it  was  discovered,  would  bear  to  the  whole  troths  which  time 
and  experience  might  bring  into  view.  Having  established  any  eireum- 
stance,  he  boldlv  affirmed  its  reality,  without  regard  to  anything  but  truth. 
Perceiving,  for  instance,  that  the  intensity  of  the  desire  for  property  bore 
a  relation  to  the  sine  of  one  part  of  the  brain,  he  announced  this  (act  by 
itself,  and  called  the  part  the  organ  of  Theft,  because  he  found  it  promi- 
nent in  thieves.  When  he  had  discovered  that  the  propensity  to  conceal 
was  in  connexion  with  another  part  of  the  brain,  he  announced  this  fact 
also  ss  an  isolated  truth,  and  named  the  part  the  organ  of  Cunning,  be- 
cause he  found  it  very  large  in  sly  and  fraudulent  criminals.  In  a  similar 
way,- when  he  had  discovered  the  connexion  between  the  sentiment  of 
Benevolence  aod*another  portion  of  the  cerebral  mass,  he  called  the  part 
the  organ  of  Benevolence ;  and  so  on  in  regard  to  the  other  organs.  Thin 
proceeding  has  -nothing  in  common  with  the  formation  of  an  hypothesis  ; 
and,  so  far  from  a  disposition  to  invent  a  theory  being  conspicuous,  there) 
appears,  in  the  disjointed  items  of  information  which  Dr.  Gall  at  first  pre- 
sented to  the  public,  a  want  of  even  an  ordinary  regard  for  systematic 
arrangement*  His  only  object  seems  to  have  been  to  furnish  a  candid  anal 
nncoloored  statement  of  the  facts  in  nature  which  he  had  observed; 
leaving  their  value  to  be  ascertained  by  time  and  farther  investigation. 

As  soon,  however,  as  observation  had  brought  to  light  a  great  body  of 
facts,  and  the  functions  of  the  organs  had  been  contemplated  with  a  phi- 
losophical eye,  a  system  of  mental  philosophy  appeared  to  emanate  almost 
spontaneously  from  the  previous  chaos. 

Although,  when  the  process  of  discovery  had  proceeded  a  certain  length, 
the  facts  were  found  to  be  connected  by  relations,  yet,  at  first,  it  was 
impossible  to  perceive  their  relationship.  Hence,  the  doctrines  appeared 
as  a  mere  rude  and  undigested  mass,  ef  rather  unseemly  materials ;  Che 
public  mirth  was,  not  unnaturally,  excited  by  the  display  of  organs  of 
Theft,  Quarrelsomeness,  and  Cunning,  as  they  were  then  named  ;  and  « 
degree  of  obloquy  was  brought  upon  the  science,  from  which  it  is  only 
now  recovering.  At  this  stage  the  doctrines  were  merely  a  species  of 
physiognomy,  and  the  apparent  results  were  neither  very  prominent  nor 
very  inviting.  When,  however,  the  study  had  been  pursued  for  years, 
and  the  torch  of  philosophy  had  been  applied  to  the  facts  discovered  by 
observation,  its  real  nature  as  the  science  of  the  human  mind,  and  its 
beautiful  consistency  and  high  utility,  became  apparent,  and  its  character 
and  name -changed  as  it  advanced.  For,  as  Middleton  has  finely  remark- 
ed, -no  truth  "can  possibly  hurt  or  obstruct  the  good  effect  of  any  other 
truth  whatsoever :  for  they  all  partake  of  one  common  essence,  and 
necessarily  coincide  with  each  other  ;  and,  like  the  drops  of  rain  which 
mil  separately  into  the  river,  mix  themselves  at  once  with  the  stream, 
«nd  strengthen  the  general  current.*** 

Having  now  unfolded  the  principles  and  method  of  investigation  of 
Phrenology,  I  solicit  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  one  question.  We 
have  heard  much  of  antiphrenologists  ;  and  I  would  ask,  What  does  the 
term  antiphrenoloffist  meant  Does  it  mean  a  person  who,  like  Lord 
Brougham  or  Lord  Jeffrey,  denies  that  the  mind  in  feeling  and  reflecting 
ises  organs  at  all  1    To  such  I  reply,  that  they  ought  to  call  themselves 

*  Middleton's  Life  of  Cicero,  Preface. 
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aiUipfysielogists ;  because,  as  already  mentioned,  every  physiological 
writer  ef  eminence  m  Europe  maintains,  that  tire  brain  t»  the  organ  of  the 
mind,  and  that  injuries  of  it  impair  the  mental  faculties.  Or  does  anti- 
phrenotoigist  mean  one  who  admits  the  brain  to  be  the  organ  of  the  mind, 
but  contends  that  the  whole  of  it  is  essential  to  every  mental  act  t  Then 
I  request  of  him  to  reconcile  wtfft  his  theory  the  phenomena  of  dreaming, 
partial  genius,  partial  idiocy,  partial  insanity,  partial  lesion  of  mental 
functions  arising  from  partial  injuries  of  the  brain,  and  the  successive 
developejnentef  the  mental  powers  in  youth.  If  antiphrenologist  means 
a  persen  who  admits  the  mind  to  manifest  a  plurality  of  faculties  by  a 
plurality  of  organs,  but  denies  that  phrenologists  have-  ascertained  any  of 
them,  fask  bras,  Whether  he  disputes  the  three  grand  propositions,  first, 
That -dissection  alone  does  not  reveal  functions ;  second,  That  reflection 
on  consciousness  does  not  reveal  organs ;  and,  third,  That  mental  mani- 
festations may  be  compared  with  developement  of  brain  1  If  he  denies 
these  principles,  he  is  beyond  the  reach  of  reason ;  while,  if  he  adorits 
them,  I  would  ask  him  to  state  what  forms  of  brain,  and  what  mental 
manifestations,  he  has  found  concomitant  in  his  observations  ?  because, 
until  he  shall  make  such  a  statement,  his  denial  of  the  correctness  of  the 
observations  of  others  is  entitled  to  no  consideration.  But  an  antiphre- 
nologist furnished  with  counter-facts  has  never  yet  appeared.  The  word, 
an  its  common  signification,  seems  to  indioate  only  an  individual  who, 
like  the  Ptolemeans  in  the  time  of  Galileo,  is  pleased  to  deny  that 
phrenologists  are  right,  without  knowing  either  their  principles  or  their 
tacts,  or  having  any  pretensions  to  advance  the  cause  of  troth  by  pro- 
pounding sounder  data  or  correcter  observations  of  his  own. 

GENERAL  VIEW  OF  THE  FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  SPINAL 

MARROW  AND  NERVES. 

Baron  entering  on  the  discussion  of  the  cerebral  organs,  it  may  be 
useful  to  give  a  brief  account  of  Sir  Charles  Bell's  discoveries  of  the, 
functions  of  the  Nerves.  Dr.  Spurzheim,  and  many  authors  before  him, 
very  early  published  the  conjecture,  that  there  must  be  different  nerves  for 
sensibility  and  for  motion,  because  one  of  the  powers  is  occasionally  impair- 
ed, while  the  other  remains  entire.  SirC.  Bell  has  furnished  demonstrative 
evidence  of  this  being  actually  the  fact.  He  has  also  given  due  prominence 
to  the  philosophical  principle  so  urgently  insisted  on  by  phrenolegista, 
That,  in  all  departments  of  the  animal  economy,  each  organ  performs  only 
one  function ;  and  that  wherever  complex  functions  appear,  complex  organs 
may  be  safely  predicated,  even  anterior  to  the  possibility  of  demonstrating 
them.  The  present  section  is  derived  from  Sir  C.  Bell's  Anatomy  and 
Physiology  of  tka  Human  Body,  vol.  ii.,  7th  edition,  1829  ;  and,  in  as 
far  as  possible,  1  have  adhered  to  his  own  expressions.  My  object  is  to 
introduce  general  readers  to  a  knowledge  of  his  discoveries,  which  form 
parts  of  an  extensive  System  of  Anatomy,  or  of  Philosophical  Transactions; 
or  of  other  professional  publications,  which  tbey  seldom  peruse.  I  shall 
omit  all  details  necessary  only  for  medical  students,  as  Sir  C.  Bell's  work 
is  the  proper  source  of  instruction  for  them.  Even  the  general  reader 
wUl  probably  resort  to  Sir  C.  Bell's  pages,  after  being  informed  of  their 
interesting  contents ;  he  will  find  them  clear,  instructive,  and  most  ably 
supported  by  evidence.  Any  errors  or  inaccuracies  in  the  following  con- 
densed abstract  are  chargeable  against  myself;  for  although  in  general  I 
have  followed  the  author's  own  expressions,  the  arrangement  is  greatly 
altered,  and  occasionally  sentences  of  my  own  are  introduced : 

A  nerve,  says  Sir  Charles,  is  a  firm  white  cord,  composed  of  nervous 
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Better  and  cellular  substance.  The  nervous  natter  -exists  in  distinct 
threads,  which  are  bound  together  by  the  cellular  membrane.  They  may 
be  likened  to  a  bundle  of  hairs  or  threads,  enclosed  in  a  sheath  composed 
•f  the  finest  membrane. 


The  figure  represents  a  nerve  greatly  magnified,  for  the  sake  of  illustra- 
tion, and  consisting  ef  distinct  filaments.  A,  the  nerve,  enveloped  in  its  mem- 
branous sheath ;  »,oneof  the  threads  dissected  out.  The  nerves  vary  hi 
thickness  from  the  diameter  of  a  small  thread  to  that  «f  a  whip-cord. 
They  are  dispersed  through  the  body,  and  extend  to  every  part  which  enjoys 
sensibility  or  motion,  or  which  has  a  concatenated  action  with  another  part. 

The  matter  of  a  nerve  in  health  and  in  the  full  exercise  of  its  influence, 
is  of  an  opaque  white  hue ;  it 'is  soft  and  pulpy,  between  fluid  and  solid, 
and  drops  from  the  pvebe.  When  putrid,  it  acquires  a  green  colour; 
when  dried,  it  is  transparent.  Corrosive  sublimate  and  muriate  of  soda 
harden  it ;  alkalis  dissolve  it.  Each  fibril  of  a  nerve  is  convoluted,  and 
runs  not  in  a  straight  line,  but  zigzag,  like  a  thread  drawn  from  a  worsted 
stocking,  which  has  by  its  form  acquired  elasticity  that  it  would  not  other* 
wise  have  possessed.  By  want  of  use  the  matter  of  a  nerve  is  either  not 
secreted  in  due  proportion,  or  changes  its  appearance  ;  for  the  nerve  then 
acquires  a  degree  of  transparency. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  any  fluid  or  spirit  circulates  in  the  nerves; 
nor  is  there  any  that  the  nervous  fibrils  are  tubes. 

Nerves  are  supplied  with  arteries  and  veins,  and  their  dependence  <en 
the  supply  of  blood  is  proved  by  the  fact,  that,  if  a  limb  be  deprived  of 
blood,  the  nerves  lose  their  powers,  and  sensibility  is  lost.  If  a  acavelss 
partially  compressed,  so  as  to  interrupt  the  free  entrance  ef  4ke  blond  into 
it,  both  the  power  over  the  muscles  and  the  reception  of  -sensation  through 
it  are  interrupted  ;  and  when  the  blood  is  admitted  again,  painful  tingling 
accompanies  the  change.  It  is  not  the  compression  of  the  tubes  of  a 
nemo,  but  the  obstruction  of  its  bloodvessels,  which  psoduces  the  loss  of 
power  consequent  on  teing  it.  The  brain,  the -nerves  of  the  eye  and  the 
ear,  the  nerves  of  sense  and  motion,  are  aH  affected  *y  .changes  in  ths 
circulation  ;  and  each  organ,  according  to  its  natural  function,  is  wtrioutfy 
influenced  by  the  same  cause — the  rushing  ef  blood  into  it,  or  the  privation 
of  its  proper  qusntity. 

A  nerve  consists  of  distinct  filaments ;  but  theve  is  nothing  perceptible 
in  these  filaments  to  distinguish  them  from  each  other.  One  filament 
serves  for  the^purpose  of  sensation  ;  another  «for  muscular  motion  ;  a  third 
for  combining  the  muscles  when  in  the  set  of  respiration.  But  the  sub- 
serviency of  any  of  all  these  filaments  to  he  proper  office  most  be  disco- 
vered by  following  it  out,  and  observing  its  relations,  and  especially  its 
origin  in  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow.  In  their  substance  there  is  nothing 
particular.  They  all  seem  equally  to  contain  a  soft  pulpy  matter,  enve- 
loped in  cellular  membrane,  and  so  surrounded  with  a  tube  of  this  membrane 
as  to  present  a  continuous  track  of  pulpy  nervous  matter,  from  the  nearest 
^extremity  in  the  brain  to  the  extremity  which  ends  in  a  muscle  or  in  the  skim 

The  key  to  the  system  will  be  found  in  the  simple  proposition,  that  sack 

6* 
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filament  or  track  of  nervous  matter  has  its  peculiar  endowment,  indepen- 
dently of  the  others  which  are  bound  np  along  with  it ;  and  that  it  continues 
to  have  the  same  endowment  throughout  its  whole  length.  There  is  no  in- 
terchange of  powers  between  the  different  filaments;  but  a  minute  filament 
of  one  kind  may  be  found  accompanying  a  filament  of  a  different  kind,  each 
giving  a  particular  power  to  the  part  in  which  it  is  ultimately  distributed. 

Some  nerves  give  sensibility ;  but  there  are  others,  as  perfectly  and 
delicately  constituted,  which  possess  no  sensibility  whatever.  Sensibility 
results  from  the  particular  part  of  the  bram  which  is  affected  by  the  nerve. 
If  the  eyeball  is  pressed,  the  outward  integuments  feel  pain ;  but  the 
retina  gives  no  pain— only  rings  of  light  or  fire  appear  before  the  eye.  In 
the  operation  of  couching  the  cataract,  the  needle  must  pierce  the  retina,; 
the  effect,  however,  is  not  pain,  but  to  produce,  as  it  were,  a  spark  of  fire  ; 
and  so  an  impression  on  the  nerve  of  hearing,  the  papilla  of  taste,  or  the 
organ  of  any  sense  except  feeling,  does  not  produce  nam.  The  sensation 
excited  has  its  character  determined  by  the  part  of  the  -brain  to  which  the 
serve  is  related  at  its  not.  But  there  are  nerves  which  have  no  relation 
to  outward  impression.  There  are  nerves  purely  lor  governing  the  mus- 
cular frame  :  these  being  constituted  for  conveying  the  mandate  of  the  will, 
do  not  stand  related  to  an  organ  of  sense  in  the  brain ;  hence  no  sensibility 
ea4  no  pain  will  be  produced  by  them.  Each  of  these  may  be  said  to  be  a 
nerve  of  exquisite  feeling  in  one  sense  ;  that  is,  it  may  be  a  cord  which 
unites  two  organs  in  intimate  sympathies,  so  as  to  cause  them  to  act  hi 
unison  ;  yet,  being  •  bruised  or  injured,  it  will  give  rise  to  no  perception 
of  auy  kind,  because  it  does  not  stand  related  to  a  part  of  the  brain  whose 
office  it  is  to  produce  either  the  general  impression  of  pain,  or  heat,  or  cold, 
or  vision,  or  hearing :  it  is  not  the  office  of  that  part  of  the  brain  to  which 
it  is  related  to  produce  perception  at  all. 

At  the  conflux  of  the  nervous  filaments  small  reddish  tumours  appear, 
which  are  named  ganglions— (See  D,  in  fig.,  p.  67.)  A  ganglion  resem- 
bles in  form  ths  areolar  swellings  which  appear  on  the  stalk  of  a  straw 
or  of  a  cane ;  but  ganglions  do  not  rise  at  regular  intervals  on  the  nerves 
like  these  swellings.  Ganglions  are  laid  in  a  regular  succession  in  the 
whole  length  of  the  body,  and,  in  the  vertebral  animals,  form  a  regular  series 
down  each  side  of  the  spinal  marrow ;  the  nerve  of  communication  among 
them  is  the  great  sympathetic  nerve;  There  are  other  ganglions  seated 
in  the  head,  neck,  and  cavities  of  the  -chest  and  belly,  which  are  very 
irregular  in  their  situation  and  form. 

The  colour  of  the  ganglions  diners  from  that  of  the  nerves ;  it  is 
redder,  which  is  owing  to  the  greater  number  of  bloodvessels :  *hey 
consist  of  the  same  matter  with  the  brain.  e> 

Wherever  we  trace  nerves  of  motion,  we  'find  that,  before  entering  the 
muscles,  they  interchange  branches,  and  form  an  intricate  mass  of  nerves, 
which  is  termed  a  Pttxua.  A  plexus  is  intricate  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  muscles  to  be  supplied,  and  the  variety  of  combinations  into 
which  they  enter.  The  filaments  of  nerves  which  go  -to  the  skin,  and 
have  the  simple  function  of  sensation,  regularly  diverge  to  their  destina- 
tion without  forming  a  plexus.  From  the  fin  of  a  fish  to  the  asm  of  a 
nan,  the  plexus  increases  in  complexity  in  proportion  to  the  variety  or 
extent  of  motions  to  be  performed  in  the  extremity.  It  is  by  the  inter* 
^change  of  filaments  that  combination  among  the  muscles  is  formed. 

Different  columns  of  nervous  matter  combine  to  form  the  spinal  mar- 
mow,  (AB,  p.  fill.)  Each  lateral  portion  of  the  spinal  marrow  consists 
of  three  tracks  or  columns ;  one  for  voluntary  motion,  one  for  sensation, 
and  one  for  the  act  of  respiration.  So  that  the  spinal  marrow  comprehends 
tie?  all  six  rods,  intimately  bound  together,  but  distinct  in  office ;  and  the 
<apital  of  this  compound  <okma  is  the  wudulla  oblongata. 
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The  interior  column  of  each  literal  divieion  of  Iha  spiasi  nunow  »  far 
molion  ;  the  posterior  column  ie  for  sensation  ;  itid  the  middle  one  is  for 
respiration.  Too  former  two  extend  up  into  the  brain,  ind  ere  dispersed 
or  lost  in  it ;  far  their  function*  Etand  related  to  the  tentorium  i  but  the 
liit  stop*  abort  in  toe  medulla  oblongata,  being  in  function  independent 
of  reaaou,  and  capable  of  it*  office  independently  of  the  brain,  or  when 
•eparated  limn  it. 


A  B  the  spinal  marrow  Been  in  front ;  the  division  into  literal  portiona  ip- 
peiiing  it  the  line  A  B.  The  nervoue  cord  C  arises  from  the  poaterior 
lateral  division,  and  rives  sensibility.  The  swelling  D  ia  in  ganglion. 
The  nervous  cord  K  irises  from  the  anterior  Intend  division,  and  gives 
motion.  It  his  no  ganglion.  These  two  cord*  combine  at  F,  and  proceed 
under  one  aheath  to  their  destination. 

Sir  C.  Bell  struck  a  rabbit  behind  the  ear,  so  an  to  deprive  it  of  sensi- 
bility by  the  concussion,  and  than  exposed  the  ipiail  murow.  On  irri- 
tating the  posterior  joota  of  the  nerve,  lie  could  perceive  no  motion  con- 
sequent in  any  part  of  the  muscular  frame  ;  but  on  irritating  the  anterior 
roots  of  the  none,  it  each  touch  of  the  forceps  there  wna  a  corrae- 
jwrnliug  motion  of  the  muacles  to  which  the  nerve  waa  distributed. 
These  experiment*  satisfied  him  that  the  different  roots,  and  different 
columns  from  which  those  root*  arose,  wars  devoted  to  distinct  office*, 
nod  that  the  notions  drawn  from  the  anatomy  w*r*  correct 

He  also  performed  certain  interesting  experiment*  on  the  fifth  pair  of 
nerrea,  which  originates  from  the  brain.  In  hi*  Plata  I.  ha  represent* 
thin  nana)  rising  fins* ham  roots,  one  of  them  coming  from  the  eras  cerebri, 
corresponding  to  tho  interior  column  of  the  spinal  marrow ;  nod  the  other 
from  the  eras  ctrtbeUi,  corresponding  to  the  poaterior  column  of  the  apinal 
marrow.  There  ia  a  ganglion  on  the  latter  branch,  and  none  on  tha 
formeri  which  circumstance  ilao  is  in  exact  correspondence  with  tho 
nerves  rising:  fr°,n  tbn  spinal  marrow.  The  two  branch**  combine  at  n 
abort  distance  from  their  origin,  and  are  universally  distributed  to  the  head 
and  face.  Sir  C.  Boll  conceived  that  this  nerve  is  the  uraaarmoit  of  those 
nerves  which  confer  motion  and  bestow  sensibility.  To  confirm  this 
opinion,  he  cut  serosa  the  posterior  bnnch,  or  that  which  haatt ganglion, 
on  the  face  of  an  aas,  and  it  waa  found  that  the  sensibility  of  the  parta  to. 
which  it  waa  distributed  waa  entirely  destroyed.  Again,  be  exposed  the 
anterior  branch  of  the  fifth  pair  at  its  root,  in  an  ass,  the  moment  the  ani- 
mal waa  killed  ;  and,  on  irritating  the  nerve,  the  mneclea  of  the  jaw  acted, 
and  the  jaw  was  closed  with  a  snap.  On  dividing  the  root  of  the  nerve 
in  a  living  animal,  the  jaw  fell  relaxed.  Thus  it*  functions  were  ■*> 
longer  matter  of  doubt ;  it  waa  it  once  a  ntnacuUr  aem-and  *  narae*f 
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sensibility.    And  thus  the  opinion  ws*  confirmed,  that  the  fifth  nerve 
to  the  head  what  the  spinal  nerves  were  to  the  other  parts  of  the  body. 

The  muscles  have  two  nerves,  which  fact  had  net  seen  noticed  pre- 
viously to  Sir  C.  Bell's  investigations,  because  they  axe  commonly  bound 
•up  together ;  but  whenever  the  nerves,  as  about  the  head,  go  in  a  separate 
coarse,  we  find  that  there  is  a  sensitive  nerve  and  a  motor  nerve  distri- 
buted to  the  muscular  fibres ;  and  we  have  reason  to  conclude  that  those 
branches  of  the  spinal  nerves  which  go  to  the  muscles,  consist  of  a  motor 
and  a  sensitive  filament.  The  nerve  of  touch  or  feeling,  ramified  on  the 
skin,  is  distinet  from  both. 

It  was  formerly  supposed  that  the  office  of  a  inoscular*nerve  is  only  to 
carry  out  the  mandate  of  the  will  and  to  excite  the  muscle  to  action.  But 
this  betrays  a  very  inaccurate  knowledge  of  the  action  of  the  muscular 
system ;  for  before  the  muscular  system  can  be  controlled  under  the 
influence  of  the  will,  there  must  be  a  consciousness  or  knowledge  of  the 
condition  of  the  muscle. 

When  we  admit  that  the  various  conditions  of  the  muscle  must  be 
estimated  or  perceived,  in  order  to  be  under  the  due  control  of  the  will, 
the  natural  question  arises,  Is  that  nerve  which  carries  out  the  mandate 
of  the  will,  capable  of  conveying,  at  the  same  moment,  an  impression 
retrograde  to  the  course  of  that  influence,  which,  obviously,  is  going  from 
the  brain  toward  the  muscle  1  If  we  had  no  facts  of  anatomy  to  proceed 
upon,  stifl  reason  would  declare  to  us,  that  the  same  filament  of  a  nerve 
could  not  convey  a  motion,  of  whatever  natuve  that  notion  may  be, 
whether  vibration  or  motion  «f  spirits,  in  opposite  directions,  at  the  same 
moment  of  time. 

Sir  C.  Bell  has  found  that,  to  the  full  operation  of  die  muscular  power, 
two  distinct  nervous  filaments  are  necessary,  and  that  a  circle  is  established 
between  the  sensorium  and  the  muscle  ;  that  one  filament  or  simple  nerve 
carries  toe  influence  of  the  will  tewatd  the  muscle,  which  nerve  has  no 
power  lo  convey  an  impression  backward  to  the  brain ;  and  that  another 
nerve  connects  the  muscle  with  the  brain,  and,  acting  as  a  sentient  nerve, 
eonveys  the  impression  of  the  condition  -of  the  muscle  to  the  mind— but 
has  no  operation  in  a  direction  outward  from  the  brain  toward  the  muscle, 
and  does  not,  therefore,  excite  the  muscle,  however  irritated. 

There  are  four  nerves  coming  out  of  a  track  or  column  of  the  spinal 
marrow,  from  which  neither  the  nerves  of  sensation  nor  those  of  common 
voluntary  motion  take  their  departure.  Experiment  proves  that  these 
nerves  excite  motions  connected  with  the  act  of  respiration. 

Under  the  class  ef  respiratory  motions  we  have  to  distinguish  two 
kinds ;  first,  the  involuntary  or  instinctive ;  and,  secondly,  those  which 
accompany  an  act  of  volition.  We  are  unconscious  of  that  state  ef  alter- 
nation of  activity  vnd  rest  which  •characterises  the  instinctive  act  of 
breathing  in  sleep ;  and  this  condition  of  activity  of  the  respiratory  organs, 
we  know  by  experiment,  is  independent  of  the  brain.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  see  that  the  act  of  respiration  is  sometimes  an  act  of  volition, 
intended  to  accomplish  some  other  operation,  as  that  of  smelling  -or  speak- 
ing. Sir  O.  Bell  apprehends  that  it  is  this  compound  operation  -of  ttm 
organs  of  breathing  which  introduces  a  certain  degree  of  oomptexitv  into 
the  system  of  respiratory  nerves.  A  concurrence  of  the  nerves  of  distinct 
systems  will  be  found  necessary  to  actions,  which,  at  first  sight,  appear 
to  be  very  simple. 

If  we  cut  that  division  of  the  fifth  nerve  which  goes  to  the  lips  of  an 
ass,  we  deprive  the  lips  of  sensibility  ;  so  that,  when  the  animal  presses 
the  lips  to  the  ground,  and  against  the  oats  lying  there,  it  does  not  feel 
them ;  and,  consequently,  there  is  no  effort  made  to  gather  them.  If,  on 
ihe  other  hand,  we  cut  the  seventh-nerve,  where  it  goes  to  the  lips,  th*> 
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ml  Ms  (he  oats,  but  it  cm  make  no  effort  to  gather  thorn,  tho  power 
of  nwiseonr  motion  being  cut  off  by  the  division  of  tho  nerve.  Thus  wo 
perceive  that,  in  feeding,  jnst  aa  in  gathering  anything  with  the  hand,  tho 
seeling  directs  theefibrt ;  and  two  properties  of  tho  nervooa  system  are 
necessary  to  a  very  simple  action. 

After  the  investigation  of  the  regular  system  of  nerves  of  sensation  and 
voluntary  motion,  the  question  that  had  so  long  occupied  Sir  G.  Bell,  via., 
What  is  the  explanation  of  the*  excessive  intricacy  of  the  nerves  of  the  face, 
jaws,  throat,  and  breast  1  became  of  easy  solution.  These  nervee  ate 
•gents  of  (hatinct  powers,  and  they  combine  the  muscles  in  subserviency 
to  different  functions. 

As  animals  rise  in  the  scale  of  being,  new  organs  are  bestowed  upon 
them ;  and,  as  now  organs  and  new  functions  are  superadded  to  the  original 
constitution  of  the  frame,  new  nerves  are  given  also,  with  new  sensibm' 
ties  and  new  powers  of  activity. 

Sir  C.  Bell  remarks,  that  we  understand  the  use  of  all  the  intricate 
nerves  of  the  body,  with  the  exception  of  the  sixth  nerve,  which  stands 
connected  with  another  system  of  nerves  altogether,  namely,  the  system 
hitherto  called  the  Sympathetic,  or  sometimes  the  Ganglionic  System  of 
Nerves ;  and  of  this  system  we  know  so  little,  that  it  cannot  be  matter 
of  surprise  if  we  reason  ignorantry  of  the  connexion  of  tho  sixth  wksvit 


PRINCIPLES 

PHRENOLOGY, 


«•  1st  the  Introduction  I  have  shown  that  the  brain  is  admitted  by  physi- 
ologists in  general  to  be  the  organ  of  the  mind  ;  but  that  two  obstacles 
fcave  impeded  the  discovery  of  the  uses  of  its  particular  pans.  In  tho 
■first  place,  direction  alone  does  not  reveal  the  vital /wwtfura*  of  any  organ : 
no  person,  by  dissecting  the  optic  nerve,  could  predicate  that  its  office  is 
to  minister  to  vision ;  or,  by  dissecting  the  tongue,  could  discover  that  it 
is  the  organ  of  taste.  Anatomists,  therefore,  could  not,  by  the  mere  prac- 
tice of  their  art,  discover  the  functions  of  the  different  portions  of  the  brain. 
Secondly,  tho  mind  is  unconscious  of  acting  by  means  of  organs ;  and 
hence  the  material  instruments,  by  means  of  which,  in  this  Hfe,  it  performs 
its  operations  and  communicates  with  the  external  world,  cannot  be  dis- 
covered by  reflection  on  consciousness. 

The  phrenologist  compares  developement  of  brain  with  manifestations 
of  mental  power,  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  the  functions  of  the  brain 
and  the  organs  of  the  mind.  This  course  is  adopted,  in  consequence  of 
the  accidental  discovery  made  by  Dr.  Gall,  that  certain  mental  powers 
are  vigorously  manifested  when  certain  portions  of  tho  brain  are  largo, 
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and  vice  mtm,  as  detailed  in  the  Introduction.  It  it  free  from  die  objec- 
tioae  attending  the  anatomical  and  metaphysical  modes  of  research,  and 
as  conformable  to  the  principles  of  the  inductive  philosophy. 

No  inquiry  is  instituted  into  the  substance  or  essence  of  the  irand,  nee 
into  the  question,  Whether  does  the  mind  fashion  the  organs,  or  do  the 
organs  determine  the  constitution  of  the  mind  1  If  dissection  of  organs 
does  not  reveal  their  functions,  and  if  reflection  on  consciousness  wile  to 
disclose  the  nature  of  the  mind's  connexion  with  matter,  no  means  remain 
•f  arriving  at  philosophical  conclusions  on  these  points ;  and  speculative 
reasoning  concerning  them,  although  it  may  amuse  the  fancy,  cannot 
instruct  the  understanding.  Mr.  Stewart  justly  observes,  '*  that  the  meta- 
physical opinions  which  we  may  happen  to  have  formed  concerning  the 
nature  either  of  body  or  of  mind,  and  the  efficient  causes  by  which  their 
phenomena  are  produced,  have  no  necessary  connexion  with  our  inquiries 
concerning  the  laws  according  to  which  the  phenomena  take  place." 
**  Whether,  for  example,  the  cause  of  gravitation  be  material  or  immaterial, 
is  a  point  about  which  two  Newtonians  may  differ,  while  they  agree  per- 
fectly in  tjieir  physical  opinions.  It  is  sufficient  if  both  admit  the  general 
met,  that  bodies  tend  to  approach  each  other,  with  a  force  varying  with 
their  mutual  distance,  according  to  a  certain  law.  In  iike  manner,  in  the 
study  of  the  human  mind,  the  conclusions  to  which  we  are  led  by  a  careful 
examination  of  the  phenomena  it  exhibits,  have  no  necessary  connexion 
with  our  opinions  concerning  its  nature  and  essence."*  The  object  of 
Phrenology  is,  to  discover  the  faculties  of  the  human  mind,  the  organs  by 
means  of  which  they  are  manifested,  and  the  influence  of  the  organs  on 
the  manifestations.     It  does  not  enable  us  to  predict  actions. 

A  mental  organT  is  a  material  instrument,  by  means  of  which  the  mind 
in  this  life  manifests  a  particular  power.  Dr.  Gall's  discovery  leads  us 
to  view  the  brain  as  a  congeries  of  such  organs,  and,  in  the  Introduction, 
reasons  have  been  assigned  for  regarding  wis  proposition  as  sufficiently 
probable  to  justify  an  inquiry  into  the  direct  evidence  by  which  it  is  sup- 
ported. For  the  purpose  of  comparing  mental  faculties  with  cerebral 
developement,  it  is  necessary  to  show,  it/,  that  the  mental  qualities  of  indi- 
viduals can  be  discovered ;  and,  2d/y,  that  the  size  of  different  parts  of 
the  brain  can  be  ascertained  during  fife. 

Let  us  consider,  therefore,  in  the  first  place,  whether  it  be  possible  to 
discriminate  mental  dispositions  and  talents.  In  regard  to  the  Feelings, 
men  familiar  with  human  life  and  conduct  have  observed,  that  one  indi- 
vidual is  strongly  addicted  to  covetousness — another  to  cruelty — another 
to  benevolence— another  to  pride— another  to  vanity  ;  and  they  are  accus- 
tomed to  regard  these  dispositions  as  natural,  uniform,  and  permanent. 
They  have  never  believed  that  a  man,  by  an  effort  of  the  wtU,  can  totally 
chaoge  his  nature,  nor  that  the  true  character  is  so  little  manifested,  that 
a  person  may  be  prone  to  benevolence  to-day,  who  yesterday  was  addicted 
to  avarice  ;  that  one  who  is  now  sinking  in  the  lowest  abasement  of  self- 
humiliation  in  his  own  eyes,  may  to-morrow  become  conceited,  confident, 
and  proud  ;  or  that  to-day  an  individual  may  be  deaf  to  the  voice  of  cen- 
sure or  of  fame,  who  yesterday  was  tremblingly  alive  to  every  breath  thai 
was  blown  -upon  his  character.  Nay,  they  have  even  regarded  these 
dispositions  as  independent  of  one  another,  and  separable ;  for  they  have 
often  found  that  the  possession  of  one  was  not  accompanied  by  the  pre- 
sence of  the  whole.  Hence,  in  addressing  any  individual,  they  have  been 
in  the  custom  of  modifying  their  conduct  according  to  their'  previous 
knowledge  of  his  dispositions  or  genius,  obtained  by  observing  his  actions. 
To  the  covetous  man  they  address  one  motive  ;  to  the  benevolent  oa- 

*  Element*,  voL  i.,  Introduction. 
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other ;  to  the  proud  a  third  :  and  to  the  rain  a  fourth.  When  they  wish 
to  move  such  individuals  ta  act,  they  speak  to  the  first,  of  his  personal 
interest ;  to  the  second,  of  the  pleasure  of  doing  good ;  to  the  third,  of  the 
necessity  of  preserving  his  own  dignity ;  and  to  the  fourth,  of  the  great 
praise  that  will  attend  the  performance  of  the  action  recommended. 

As  to  intellectual  endowments,  a  person  who  has  heard,  for  the  most 
Meeting  momont,  the  bursts  of  melody  which  flow  from  the  throat  of  Cm- 
talani,  cannot  be  deceived  as  to  the  fact  of  her  possessing  a  great  endow- 
ment of  the  faculty  of  Tune ;  he  who  has  listened  but  for  a  few  minutes 
to  the  splendid  eloquence  of  Chalmers,  can  have  no  doubt  that  he  is  gifted 
with  Ideality  ;  and  ho  who  has  studied  the  writings  of  Dr.  Thomas  Brown, 
cannot  hesitate  as  to  his  having  manifested  profound  discriminative  and 
analytic  talent.  In  surveying  the  wonderful  performances  of  some  indi- 
viduals in  mechanics,  poetry,  mathematics,  painting,  and  sculpture,  it  is 
equally  impossible  to  doubt  the  existence  of  mental  powers,  conferring 
capacities  for  excelling  in  these  different  branches  of  science  and  art.  It 
is  equally  easy  to  find  individuals  in  whom  the  same  powers  are  as  indu- 
bitably deficient.  Hence  the  difficulties  of  determining  the  existence  of 
particular  intellectual  talents,  and  their  degrees  of  strength,  are  not  insur- 
mountable ;  especially  if  extreme  cases  be  sought  for — and  these,  as  the 
instantta  ostentiva,  ought  to  be  first  resorted  to.  Men  of  observation  have 
acted  on  these  principles  without  hesitation,  and  without  injury  to  them- 
selves* They  have  not  designed  for  the  orchestra  the  individual  whom 
they  found  incapable  of  distinguishing  between  a  rude  noise  and  a  melo- 
dious sound,  on  the  notion  that  "  a  genius  for  music  "  might  be  **  acquired 
by  habits  of  study  or  of  business."*  They  do  not  place  in  difficult 
situations,  requiring  great  penetration  and  much  sagacity,  individuals  who 
cannot  trace  consequences  beyond  the  stretch  of  three  ideas  ;  nor  do  they 
conceive  that  a  man  who  has  no  intellectual  capacity  to-day,  may  become 
a  genius  to-morrow,  or  in  ten  years  hence,  by  an  effort  of  the  will. 

They,  no  doubt,  have  observed,  that  the  faculties  are  developed  in  suc- 
cession ;  that  the  child  is  not  in  possession  of  the  powers  of  the  full-grown 
man ;  and  that  hence  a  boy  may  be  dull  at  ten,  who  may  turn  but  a  genius 
at  twenty  years  of  age,  when  his  powers  are  fully  unfolded  by  time.  But 
they  do  not  imagine  that  every  boy  may  be  made  a  genius  by  "habits  of 
study  or  of  business ;"  nor  do  they  believe  that,  after  the  faculties  are 
fully  developed,  any  individual  may,  if  he  chooses,  become  great  in  a  de- 
partment of  philosophy  or  science  for  which  he  had  previously  no  natural 
capacity.  They  have  observed  that  cultivation  strengthens  powers  in 
themselves  vigorous  ;  but  they  have  not  found  tb>t  education  can  render 
eminently  energetic  dispositions  or  capacities  which  nature  has  created 
feeble.  They  would  laugh  at  any  one  who  should  attempt  to  convert  an 
idiot  into  a  well-informed"  philosopher.  On  the  other  band,  they  have 
remarked,  that,  where  Nature  has  bestowed  a  powerful  disposition  or  ca- 
pacity of  a  particular  kind,  it  holds  the  predominant  sway  in  the  character 
during  life,  notwithstanding  every  effort  to  eradicate  or  subdue  it.  They 
have  noticed,  too,  that,  where  Nature  has  conferred,  in  an  eminent  degree, 
the  faculties  which  constitute  genius,  the  individual  manifests  his  native 
superiority  in  spite  of  great  obstacles  arising  from  circumstances  or  situa- 
tion. The  lives  of  poets,  painters,  and  artists,  in  every  age,  bear  witness 
to  the  truth  of  this  observation. 

An  individual,  it  is  true,  may  do  particular  actions,  or  even  for  a  time 
follow  a  line  of  conduct,  the  same  in  external  appearance,  from  different 
internal  motives.  But  few  men  can  pass  their  whole  lives  in  disguise, 
or  acquire  the  art  of  acting  in  the  business  and  enjoyments  of  life,  so 

•  Dugald  Stewart. 
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habitually  and  so  skilfully  as  not  to  allow  their  true  characters  to  ap^awt 
to  those  who  are  placed  in  a  favourable  situation  for  observing  them :  or, 
if  their  be  persons  who  do  possess  this  power  of  dissimulation,  it  forme 
the  predominant  feature  in  their  mental  constitution. ;  and,  as  will  after- 
ward be  shown,  it  is  indicated  by  a  particular  form  of  organisation.  But, 
farther,  let  it  be  observed,  that  it  is  only  in  so  far  as  the  propensities  and 
sentiments  of  oor  nature  are  concerned,  that  the  display  of  pretended 

Sualities  is  possible,  even  in  a  single  case.  In  regard  to  every  act  which 
epends  on  the  knowing  and  reflecting  faculties,  this  is  absolutely  imprac- 
ticable. No  man  can*  either  write  logical  discourses,  or  trace  profoundly 
an  abstract  principle,  who  has  not  powerful  reflecting  faculties.  No  one 
can  compose  exquisite  music,  who  has  not  the  faculty  of  Tune  strong,  nor 
write  exquisite  poetry,  who  has  not  a  powerful  sentiment  of  Ideality. 
When,  therefore,  we  perceive,  even  with  the  most  transient  glance,  the 
performance  of  such  acts,  we  have  evidence,  insuperable  and  irresistible, 
of  the  existence  of  the  faculties  which  produce  them. 

These  opinions  have  been  entertained  by  persons  conversant  wkh 
society,  not  in  consequence  of  logical  deduction  ner  metaphysical  investi- 
gations, but  from  the  observation  of  plain  facts  presented  to  the  cogni- 
zance of  their  understandings.  Medical  men  are  in  a  situation  peculiarly 
favourable  for  studying  even  the  most  hidden  traits  of  human  character. 
The  physician,  as  Dr.  Gall  remarks,  has  daily  opportunities  of  knowing 
the  most  secret  affairs  and  most  intimate  relations  of  families ;  and  it  is  not 
easy  for  the  man  who  is  in  the  agoniee  mf  disease,  or  struggling  with 
death,  to  veil  his  true  character  from  him.  Besides,  with  how  many 
private  matters  are  physicians  confidentially  made  acquainted  !  for  who 
would  not  make  a  friend  and  adviser  of  the  man  to  whose  care  be  intrusts 
the  safety  of  himself  and  his  family  1  It  is  to  such  a  friend,  as  one  who 
knows  and  can  sympathize  with  the  failings  of  humanity,  that  men  unfold 
the  secret  recesses  of  their  souls.  Gall  and  Spurzheim  were  physicians. 
For  these  reasons  I  venture  to  conclude  that  the  first  point  ia  esta- 
blished in  favour  of  Phrenology — namely,  that  it  is  possible,  by  accurate, 
patient,  and  continued  observation  of  actions,  to  discover  the  true  dispo- 
sitions and  capacities  which  individuals  possess.  As  this  philosophy  u 
founded  on  a  comparison  of  the  manifestations  of  these  faculties  with 
dev  elopement  of  the  brain,  we  now  proceed  to  consider  the  second  ques- 
tion, Whether  it  be  possible,  in  general,  to  discover  the  true  form  of  the 
brain  by  observing  the  figure  of  the  head  ! 
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Thi  anatomy  of, the  brain  is  minutely  described  by  Drs.  Gall  and 
Spurzheim,  in  their  anatomical  and  physiological  work.*  It  is  not  indis- 
pensably necessary,  although  highly  advantageous,  to  become  acquainted 
with  it  in  order  to  be  a  practical  phrenologist.  A  brief  description 
of  its  general  appearance  will  suffice  to  convey  an  idea  of  it  to  the  non- 
medical reader.  The  proper  subjects  for  observation  are  healthy  indivi- 
duals not  beyond  the  middle  period  of  life. 

The  brain,  stripped  of  its  outer  covering,  the  dura  mater,  is  represented 
in  figures  1  and  2.  These  figures,  (which  are  copied  from  Dr.  Sporx- 
hetnVs  plates,)  and  the  accompanying  descriptions,  are  not  intended  for 
anatomical  purposes  ;  their  sole  object  ia  to  convey  some  conception  of 
the  appearance  of  the  brain  to  readers  who  have  no  opportunity  of  seeing 
it  in  nature. 

*  Anatomie  et  Physiologie  du  Systems  Nerveux,  dec,  tom.  i.     Also  Spun* 
heim's  Anatomy  of  the  Brain,  etc.    London,  1820. 
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Fig.  I  represents  the  upper 
j\.  surface  of  the  brain,  strip- 

I  of  membrane  ;  the  •kull, 
Jugh  the  middle  put  of 
icb  a  horizontal  section  it 
do,  surrounds  it.  Tha  front 
it  A  ;  and  the  line  A  B  is 

division  between  two 
ves  or  hemispheres.  A 
ang  membrane  celled  the 
:ilerm  process  of  the  iurm 
ter,  represented  on  page 
1  deacendeinloit.sud  forma 

partition.  It  goee  down 
y  about  two-t hards  of  Ibe 
ith  ;  below  which  the  two 
nispheres  are  joined  toge- 
r  by  fibres  which  cross, 
iiiTljf  what  is  catted  the 
WI  ralioium    Sir  Charles 

II  observes,  that  **wbat- 

1  a  corresponding  part  on 

s  'the  other  ;  and  an  exact  re- 

semblance  and  symmetry*  is  preserved  ia  all  the  lateral  divisions  or  tha 
brain.  And.  (0,  if  we  take  the  proof  of  anatomy,  we  must 'admit  that,  la 
the  nervee  ate  "double,  and.the  organ*  of  eenae  double,  ao  ia  tha  brain 
double,  and  even  aensation  conveyed  to  the  bran  ia  conveyed  to  the  two 
lateral  parte,  and  tha  operations  performed  muet  be  done  in  both  lateral 
portion*  at  the  same  moment. "t  The  waving  linos  in  the  figure  are  the 
convolutions,  tbe  furrows  between  which  deaeend  from  half  an  inch  10 
an  inch  in  depth.  When  water  collects  in  the  internal  porta,  the  convo- 
lutions are  unfolded,  and  the  brain  presents  a  uniform  surface  of  great 
extent.  '  The  parts  aeen  in  this  figure  are  all  composed  externally  of 
einerltious  substance,  to  be  afterward  noticed. 

Fig.  2  represent*  tbe  base  of  the  brain,  aa  it  appears  when-  taken  out 
of  the  ahull ;  the  forehead  being  represented  uppermost.  Anatomists, 
for  (he  sake  of  giving  precision  to  their  d**cri|  .... 

three  lobee,  culled  the  anterior,  middle,  and  t 
a  vertical  plane  passing  through  the'  dotted 
anterior  lobe  ;  those  between  E  E  and  F  F,  the  middle  lobe  ;  and  those 
behind  FF,  the  posterior  lobs.  The  consolations  before  E  E  lie  chiefly  on 
the  bones  which  form  the  roofs  of  the  socketa  of  the  syeballe.  The '1  we 
lobes  of  the  cerebellum  (which  ia  distinct  from,  but  connected  with,  tbe 
brain)  are  marked  A  A.  lis  seriate  presents  convolutions,  differing,  how- 
ever, iasize  and  appearance  from  those  observed  in  the  brain.  The  thick 
cord  or  root  C  apnnging  from  the  baae  of  the  brain,  is  named  the  medulla 
oblongata,  or  oblong  portion  of  the  "spinal  marrow,  which  il  continued  down- 
ward, and  fills  the  cavity  of  the  spine  or  backbone.     At  one  lime  me  brain 

■  This  statement  of  Sir  Charles  Bell  is  not  rigidly  Gemot.    There  ia  a 

general  correspondence  between  the  parts  on  (he  opposite,  eides  of  the  brain, 
but  not  "an  exact  symmetry"  in  the  strict  sense  of  these  words.  Tbe  ap- 
proxiinstion  to  symmetry  is  shout  aa  great  aa  between  the  bloodvessels  m 
the  right  and  left  arms. 

t  Axolomy,  ii.,  381.  An  ingenious  paper  by  Mr.  HewettC.  Wsteon,  on 
the  probable  object  of  the  duplicity  of  the  brain,  will  be  found  in  71*  Pin- 
takpeal  Journal,  vol  ix..  No.  47. 
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hi*  been  regarded,  aa  proceeding  from,  and  at  another  u  filing  riu  to, 
the  ap'mal  marrow;  but,  in  reality,  the  two  are  merely  connected,  end 
neither  grown  from  the  other.  The  false  analogy  of  a  (tern  growing 
from  a  roe*  has  led  10  tbia  abuae  of  language. 

The  ameJUeund  file-        „  •  „       " ;  _ 

MenU  ot  cord*  aecn  to       Fl8'  *•    UMnni  Svstf  aci  of  TB«  Bum. 
proceed  from  tne  aides 
of  the  medulla  oblonga- 
ta,and  from  near  the  base 
•/the  brain,  are.  various 


long  Bat- lo 
o(  the   — " 


be  olfactory,  or 
unelt,  going  Un 


4  4,  near  the  roots  of  the  r 

former,  is  the  optic,  or 

nerve  of  *ision,  going -to 

the  eye.     That  marked 

A    is    the   motor    nerve 

which  supplies  the  mue- 

claa  of  the  eyeball.    A 

little  further    bach   the 

fifth  pair  e  is  seen  to  issue  a  J    .     ..    _. 

fii,  or  bridge  of  Vardau.     It   it  a  large  compound  n 

into  three  branches,  which  are  ramified  on  almost  all  the  pacta  connected 

with  the  head  and  face,  and  the  upper  and  under  jaw.     It  ie  ■  nerve  of 

both  sensation  and  motion,  and  one  branch  of  it  ramified  on  the  tongue 

ie  the  nerve  of  testa.     Other  branchea  aopply  and  give  eeneibility  to  the 

teeth,  glands,  and  akin.     The  aiventh  or  auditory  nerve  t  ia  distributed 

on  Jbe  internal  ear,  and  serves  for  hearing.     The  eighth  or  pneumagailric 

uerved  sends  filaments  to  the  vrindbine,  Hingv,  heart,  and  stomach,  and  ia 

one  of  great  importance  in  the  production  of  the  voice  end  respiration. 

It  also  influence*  the  action  of  the  heart  and  the  process  of  digestion. 

The  brain  ie  a  mass  of  soft  matter,  not-ttomogeneeue,  but  presenting 
different  appeaxancea.  Fart,  of  it  ia  white  in  colour,  end  fibrous  or 
striated  in  Mutate.  This  ie  generally  named  medullary  tubttanca,  and 
is  found  almost  exclusively  in  the  interior. 

In  figure  8  is  represented  a  perpendicular  section  of  the  interior  of  the 
brain,  not  far  from  the  niesial  plane,  proceeding  from  the  convolutiona  at 
the  top  to  the  medulla  oblongata  at  the  base.  .The  darkest  portions  in 
the  cut  are  the  external  aurfaca  of  the  convolutione,  and  the  other  parts 
are  seen  to  auction.  S  ia  the  cerebellum.  '  The  lightest  end  radiated 
part*  are  the  medullary  or  fibrous  substance.  The  medulla  oblongata  ia 
marked  i  c  s  t,  the  part  h  being  its  annular  protuberance,  or  the  pom  Va- 
rolii. At  a  a  ia  one  of  the  corpora  reiliformia  ;  and  at  c  one  of  the  cor- 
pora  pyrantidalui.  From  g,  which  is  one  of  the  crurncerebri,  the  cerebral 
fibres,  which  have  passed  from  e  under  the  paw  Varolii,  proceed  toward  the 
convolutions,  a*  eeen  at  34,  36,  87,  36,  1 1,    Id  figs.  1  and  2,  *nd  alao  irt 
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the  dark  folds-  id  fig.  3,  th»  emeatiaui  substance  it » 
ii  of  ■  gray  colour,  and  has  no.  fibrous  *} 


brain.    Tbe< 

medullary  matter,  but,  on  tbe  contrary,  the  line  of  distinsliorr  11  abrupt,  M 
shown  in  fig.  3.  The  cineriiioua  nutltec  seems  to  have  a  greater  propor- 
tion of  blood  circulating  in  it  than  the  medullary.  There  is  00  fat  nor 
adipose  substance  within  the  skull,  although  it  fa  found  in  every  other 
port  of  the  body. 

The. external  or  cineritiou*  substance  of  tbe  brain  is  arranged,  as  we 
have  seen,  in  convolutions  or  fold*.  The  convolutions  appear  intended 
for  die  purpose  of  increasing  the  superficial  extent  of  the  brain,  without 
enlarging  its  absolute  size ;  »n  arrangement  analogous  to  thst  erpployed 
in  the  eye  of  the  eagle  and  falcon,  in  which  the  retina  does  not  form  a 

folds  to  the  rasa  of  light,  whereby  the  intensity  of  vision  is  increased  in 
proportion  ta  tbe  extent  of  nervous  surface  exposed  to  their  influence. 
The  rolling  op  of  the  ■nbstance  of  the  brain  in  folds  in  a  similar  manner 
strongly  indicates  that  extent  of  surface  is  highly  important  in  reference 
to  its  function*.  In  some  of  tbe  inferior  animals  there  are  no  convolu- 
tion* ;  an  wo  ascend  in  tbe  scale  of  beings,  they  generally  seem  to  incresse  ■ 
"and  in  man,  above  all  other  animals,  ere  the  convolutions  nu  me  tons,  ana 
the  tula  (or  furrows)  deep,  and,  consequently,  the  cinerkions  mass  great, 
and  its  extension  of  surface  far  beyond  that  of  all  other  creatures.'1* 

The  weight  of  the  brain  is  very  different  irr  different  individuals.  Ac- 
cording to  Meckel,  it  weighs  in  the  nowly-bosn  infant  aboot  ten  ounces. 
Its  consistence  is  then  soft  and  pulpy,  and  no  trace  of  fibres  is  seen  ;  but 
gradually  the-fibrous  appearance  becomes  more  and  more  obvious  as  the 
individual  approaches  manhood.  The  period  when  the  developement 
*  Bell'*  jtnuenjr,  ii.,  386. 
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and  texture  of  the  brain  are  attnarurity  varies  in  different  persons  ;  it  it 
seldom  before  the  age  of  twenty,  and.  sometimes,  according  to  Dr.  Gall, 
so  late  as  forty.*    During  the  periodVpf  maturity  no  cerebral  change  is 
/     observable :  but  on  the  approach  of  old  age  the  brain,  like  other  parts  of 
if      the  body,  begins  to  diminish ;  the  convolutions  lose  their  plumpness,  and, 
C3 nf^f*  *•*  ar*  now  shrivelled,  flaccid,  and  leas  closely  packed  together*  than 
*      /**"  (f  formerly,  the  anfractooaities  or  farrows  between  them  become  enlarged. 
/    ^^The  weight  of  the  Adult  brain,  including  the  cerebellum,  dtc.,  is  generally 
^^^  about  three  pounds  five  ounces  and  a  half  it  but  sometimes  it  is  touch 
^^        heavier :  that  of  Cuvier,  for  instance,  weighed  three  pound*  ten  ounces 
\  four  drachms  angt  half.t 

I  _^- — -The  cineritious  matter  is  extended  over  all  the  upper  and  lateral,  and 
*-"^'^  ovei  part  of  the  inferior,  surfaces  of  the  brain :  the  white  or  medullary 
matter  rids  -within  it,  and  in  some~places  jn  intimate  combination  with  it. 
Medullary  fibres  run  from  the' convolutions  of 'the  brain  upon  one  side  to 
the  convolutions  on  the  other :  by  these  fibres  (which,  collected,  form  the 
corpus  cdUosum,  and  the  anterior  and  posterior  commissures)  the  two 
hemispheres,  and  of  course  die  organs  of  each  side,  are  brought  into 
communication  snd  co-operation.  "  Unless,"  says  Sir  Charles  dell,' "  the 
cineritious  masses  were- important  organs}  why  should  there,  he  commis- 
sures or  nerves  forming  a  distinct  system,. arising  and  terintfating-  in 
nothing  1  Bat  if  we  take  them  aB  commissures,  t.  e.,  bonds  of  union  be- 
tween the  corresponding  sides  of  the  great  organ  of  the  mind,, we  at  once 
perceive  how  careful  Nature  is  to  unite  the '  two  lateral  organs  together, 
and  out  of  two  organs  to  make  one  morb  perfect.*^ 

It  is  an  important  question,  what  particular  functions  the  medullary 
matter  and  the  cineritious  matter  respectively  perform  in  the  manifestation 
of  the  mind.  The  opinion  is  becoming  prevalent,  that  the  cineritious 
matter  is  essentially  the  organ  of  the  mind,  and  that  (he  fibrous  medullary 
matter  is  an  apparatus  of  communication,  by  means  of  which  the  different 
mental  organs  are  brought  into  co-operation,  and  also  enabled  to  influence 
the  other  portions  of  the  body.  Drs,  Gall  and  Spurzheim  attached  great 
importance  to  the  convolutions,  and  considered<be depth,  size,  and  number 
of  them  to  have  a  great  effect  on  the  intensity  of  the  mental  manifesta- 
tions ;  but  it  dees  not  appear  that  they  regarded  the  cineritious  substance 
as  exclusively  the  organ  of  the  mind.  "  Dr.  Gall  and  I,"  says  Sporaheim, 
"euppose  that  eaehjservoua  apparatus  is  composed  ef  the  two  peculiar 
substances,  the  pulpy  and  the  fibrous,  and  thst  both  are  necessary  to  pro- 
duce an  instrument  adequate  to  perform  a  particular  function. "ft 

The  organs,  including  their  supposed  -apparatus  of  communication,  ex- 
tend from  the  surface  of  the  brain  to  the  medulla  oblongata :  each  organ 
has  been  likened  to  a  cone,  of  which  the  apex  lies  in  the  medullar  ob- 

*  Sur  Us  Fonctaons  dm  Cervsau,  1.?  11$  Br.  Vimont  says,  that  in  man  the 
developement  of  the  skull  .*•  is  only  completed  from  twenty-five  to  thirty.'* 
Treatise  on  Hutnjm  and  Comparative. -Phrenology,  i.,  166. 

t  Meckel,  Anatomie,  traduite  par  Jourdan  et  Bresqhet,  ii.,  619,  632,4282. 

1  Journal  de  la  Societi  Phrbiologiqut  de  Pari*,  ton),  ii-..  ^  o.  v.  The  post- 
mortem examination  of  Cuvier's  brain  took  place  on  15th  May,  1832,  fn 
presence  of  MM.  Oiffla,  Dumenl,  Dupuytren,  ANard,  Biett,  Valenciennes, 
Laurillard,  Rousseau,  Andralnevwu,  and:  Berard.  It  was  ascertained  that 
the  superiority  of  six*  occurred  almost  Exclusively  in  the  cerebral  lobes,  par*> 
ticularlv  their  anterior  and  superior  pasts ;  the  cerebellum,  dec,  exhibiting  no 
unusual  envelope  men  t.  Itwas  stated  by  M.  Berard  to  Dr.  Foissac,  the  writer 
in  the  Journal,  thst  none  of  the  gentlemen  present  at  the  dissection  remem- 
bered to  have  seen  so  complicated  a  brain,  convolutions  so  numerous  and 
Compact,  or  such  deep  anfraffltuosities — "  un  cerveau  aussi  plisse,  des  circort- 
volutions  aussi  nombreuses  et  aussi  pressees,des  anfractuosites  si  profondes," 

$  Anatomy,  loc.  cit.  ||  Anatomy  of  the  Brain,  p.  10, 
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r*ng*ta  and  the  bate  in  the  surface  of  the  brain.  In  proportion  to  the 
diameter  of  the  organ  at  the  inner  surface  of  the  skull,  is  the  thickness  or 
number  of  the-  fibres  contained  in  it.  This  is  proved  by  the  constant  rela- 
tion between  the  size  of  the  anterior  lohe  of  the  brain,  devoted  to  intel- 
lect, and  that  of  the  corpora  pyramid>lia,  (c,  fig.  3,  p.  75,)  from  which,  as 
>  roots,  an  uninterrupted  line  of  fibres  can  be  traced,  expanding  at  length 
into  the  convolutions  of  the  anterior  lobe  ;  as  also  by  the  relation  between 
the  thickness  of  the  posterior  bundle  of  the  crut  cerebri  (gt  -fig.  3,  p.  76) 
and  the  size  of  the  posterior  and  middle  lobes  of  the  brain.  But  I  intro- 
duce the,  similitude  of  a  cone  merely  as  a  popular  illustration,  and  not  a* 
a  technical  description  of  the  appearance  of  the  organs ;  for  .they  are  not 
separable  into  definite  figures,  such  as  this  comparison,  if  literally  under* 
Stood,  might  seem  to  imply. 

The  opinion  of  Drs.  Gall  and  Spurzheim,  that  the  convolutions  are  of 
great  importance  in  reference  to  the  power  of  the  mental  faculties,  is 
entertained  by  physiologists  in  general. 

It  is  long  since  it  was  remarked  by  Soemmering,  that,  in  the  earlier 
months  of  human»existence,  there  is  yet  no  trace  ef  that  complicated  and 
convoluted  arrangejuent  of  the  cerebral  surface  which  is  so  striking  in  the 
adult  braid.  According  to  this  eminent  anatomist,  it  is  only  about  the 
sixth  or  seventh  month  of  gestation  that  the  convolutions  begin  to  appear. 
From  this  period  they  go  en  increasing  in  number  and  size,  with  a  de- 
creasing rapidity,  even  to  the  age  of  puberty.  To  this  progressive  growth 
of  the  convolutions  we  have  a  wen-marked  counterpart  in  the  gradual 
devetopement  of  the  mental  powers*,  from  the  state  of  almost  absolute 
nullity  in  which  they  exist  in  the  faatus  during  tfee  greater  part  of  its 
intra- uterine  life,  to  the  expanded  mind. of  the  adult. 

Analogous  to  this  concomitance  of-  developeraent  of  the  mind  and 
cerebral  surface  in  man  in  the  different  stages  of  his  life,  a  diminution 
op-increase  of  intelligence  in  the  lower  animals  is  said  by  some  physiolo- 

§ists  to  accompany  any  subtraction  frem,  or  addition  to,  the  number  and 
epth  of  the  convolutions  of  their  brains.  The  old  objection  to  Phre- 
nology, that  some  aajftirie  with  large  brains  have  less  intelligence  than 
others  which  have  smSl  ones,  might,  even  if  the  comparison  of  the  brains 
of  different  species  were  strictly  allowable,  be  sufficiently  answered,  not 
only  by  referring»to  the  fact  of  the  parts  of  the  brain  which  are  developed 
not  being  the  same  in  both,  but  also  by  opposing-  to  it  the  statement  of 
Desmoulms  and  Magendie,*  that,  in  numerous  examinations  of  the  brains 
of  almost  every  genus  of  the  mammalia,  they  found  a  nearly  constant  re- 
lation between  the  extent  of  surface  presented  by  the  brain  in  each  genus, 
and  thonamountof  intelligence  displayed  by  it.  Where  differences  occur 
in  one  of  these  points,  differences  are  stated  to  be  usually  found  in  the 
other,  not  only  between  different  genera,  but-between  different  species,  of- 
the  same-genus,  au&elso- be tweei> different  individuals  of  the  same  species. 
Professor  Tiedemann  of  Heidelberg,  in  his  work  on  the  Brains  of  Apes 
and.  of  some  other  animals,  has  accurately  delineated  and  described  the) 
progressive  diminution  arid  final  disappearance  of  the  folds  of  the  brain  in 
the  mammalia,  from  the  apes  down  to  the  rodentia ;  and/  according  to 
Desmoulins,  (p.  602,)  this  progression  corresponds  exactly  with  the  diminu- 
tion of  intelligence.  The  most  striking  difference  exists  between  the 
apes  of  the  old  world  and  those  of-  the  new.  -  Many  of  the  former,  are 
capable  of  being  trained  and  employed  fer*useful  purposes,  while  fee  latter 
are  incapable  of  instruction,  and  scarcely  exceed  squirtelsin  the-  degree. 
of  their  intelligence.  This  corresponds  with  the  state  of  the. convolutions. 
In  s,ome  dogs,  especially  those  employed  in  hunting,  the  convolutions  are 
scarcely  less.zuimoious  and  deep  than  in  the  feigner  tribes  of  apes ;  while 
*  Anatomic  des  Syttemes  Ntroeux  des  Animaue  vtrlebrk,  p.  630. 
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in  the  leas  intelligent  species,  and  in  wolves,  they  exist  in  a-  much  inferior 
degree  of  development.  Every  one  most  have  been  struck  by  the  great 
difference  as  to  docility  observable  between  dogs  and  cats  ;  an  equally 
striking  difference  is  found  in  the  appearances  presented  by  the  number 
and  depth  of  the  convolutions  of  their  brains— a  difference  so  great,  that 
Desmoulins  estimates  the  convolutions  of  the  dog  to  eiceed  by  six  or  eight 
times  those  of  the  cat.  The  paucity  of  convolutions  found  in  the  cat  pre- 
vails throughout  the  entire  genus  to  which  it  belongs.  That  genus,  Felis, 
which  includes  the  cat,  lion,  tiger,  panther,  and  other  animals  of  a,  similar 
nature,  ia  likewise^remarkable  for  the  uniformity  observed  in  the  hnotbefr 
and  arrangement  of  the  convolutions  in  the  different  species ;  and  in  no- 
genus  are  the  species  more  distinguished  if  r  similarity  of  disposition,  for 
•  through  none  do  the  faculties  of  Secretivenees  and  Destrpctiveneea  prevail 
in  so  extreme  a  degree  of  strength. 

It  must  also  have,  struck  every  observer,  that  differences  of  mental 
character  are  met  with  to  a  much  greater  extent,  and  with  much  greater 
frequency,  among  men.  than  among  the  individuals  of  any  species  of  the 
lower  animals.  It  is  rare,  for  instance,  to  find  one  sheep*  offering  mud* 
from  its  companions,  or  one  cow  from  another.  Thh»«u»t,  therefore,  be 
regarded  as  a  circumstance  affording  a  presentation  in.  fsjvou?  of  the  ides 
that  varieties  of  disposition  depend  on  varieties  occurring  in  eh*  convolu- 
tions ;  since,  as  ban  been  observed  by  various  physiologists,*  the  Drama 
of  men  vary,  with  respect  to  the  number  and  depth  of  their  oen#olutiofts\ 
in  a  far  greater  degree  than  those  of  any  other  species. 

It  has  been  remarked,  that,  in  most  idiots,  the  number  and  depth  «f  the 
convolutions  are  teas  than  usual,  oh  at  least  one  side  of  the  brain.  In  chro* 
nic  insanity,  too,  the  convolutions  are  found  more  or  Jess  effaced,  and  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  the  thickening  and  infiltration  of  the  lamina)  of  the 
pk  mater  occupying  the  furrows  of  the  brain.  In  these  cases,,  likewise,  a» 
well  as  in  individuals  «f  congenital  imbecility,  the  thickness  of  the  cinori- 
tious  substance  of  the  convolutions  has  been  found  greatly  diminished ; 
while  in  acute  mania,  on  the  ether  hand,  it  has  been  found  of  the  usual  thick- 
ness, and  highly  injected  with  blood.    In  old  age  thja-convoiutiorfashrink. 

The  greater  part  of  the  brain  is  destitute  of  sensibility:  it  may  be 
pierced  or  cat  without  the  patient  being  aware?  from4  any  feeling  of  pain, 
that  it  is  suffering  injury.  Sir  Charles  Bell  mentions,  that*be  "had  his 
finger  deep  in  the  anterior  lobes  of  the  brain,  when  the  patient,  being  at 
the  same  time  acutely  sensible,  and  capable  of  expressing  himself,  com- 
plained only  of-  the  integument."  So  -far  from  thinking  the  parts  of  tne 
twain  which  are  insensible  to  be  parts  inferior  in  function,  (as  every  part 
Ins  ks  use,)  Sir  Charles  Bell  states,  that,  .even  from  this,  he  should  be  led 
to  imagine  that  they  have  a  higher  office,  namely,  that  they  are  more 
allied  to  intellectual  operations.  The  wide  difference  of  function  between 
a  part  destined  to  receive  impressions,  and  a  part  which .  is  the  seat  of 
thought,  is  in  accordance,  with  the  presence  of  sensibility  in  some  parts  of ' 
the 'brain,  and  its  absence  in  others. 

The  brain  receive*  an  unusually  large  supply  of  blood,  in  comparison 
with  the  rest  of  the  body.  According  to  Haller,  the  quantity  is  one-fifth 
of  the  entire  amount  which  leaven  the  heart ;  Monro,  however,  estimates 
it  at  one-tenth. 

Each  side  of  the  brain,  and  also  the  cerebellum,  are  supplied  with  sepa- 
rate arteries  conveying  the  brood  p  them ;  but  the  sinuses,  or  canals  by 
means  of  which  the  blood  is  returned  to  the  heart,  are  common  to  them  all. 

The  cebedbllum  is  composed  of  the  same  kind  of  nervous  matter  with 

•  Vicq  d'Atyr,  Mem.  de  Paris,  1783,  p.  512 ,'  cited  by  Meckel,  Anatomie, 
die,  vol.  ii ,  n.  646.  See  also  Wenzel,  De  penitiori  Structur*  C*resri,p.  23, 
*nd  Mayo's  Physiology. 
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the  brain,  and  njftseuts  both  cineritieos  and  medullary  substances ;  bat  it 
differs  from  it  in  form  and  internal  arrangement.  In  fig.  %  p.  75,  it  it 
seen  partly  in  section  (between  S  and  48)  and  partly  with-  its  natural  ex- 
ternal appearance  (I.)  The  cerebellum  is  separated  from  the  brain  by  a 
strong  membrane  called  the  tentorium  t  in  animals  which  leap,  as  the  cat 
and  tiger,  the  separation  is  preduced  by  a  thin  plate  ef  bone.*  .Its  fibres, 
however,  originate  in  that  part  of  the  medulla  oblongata  called  the  corpora 
vestiformia,  from  which  also  the  organs  of  several  propensities  arise ;  so 
that  the  brain  and  cerebellum,  although  separated  by  the  tentorium,  an 
^efth  connected  with  the  medulla  oblongata,  ami  through  it  with  each  ether. 
The  medulla  oblongata  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  -one  of  the  three 
great  divisions  of  (he  brain.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  part  from  which  the  fibrous 
•matter  of  the  brain  and  cerebellum  proceeds ;  and  it  forms,  as  it  were, 
the  capital  of  the  column  ef  the  spinal  marrow. 

OZ  THE  INTEGUMENTS  OF  THE  BRAIN. 

Th«  brain  is  formed  before  the  bones  which  invest  it.  The  ossification 
of  the  skulf  is  a  gradual  process.  The  brain  already  formed  is  invested 
with  strong  membranes,  and  between  the  coats  of  the  outer  membrane  the 
ossification  commences,  which  process  is  not  completed  until  the  ninth  year. 

-Dujring  life  the  brain  is  embraced- in  its  whole  peripheral  extent  by  a 
very,  thin  transparent  an>]  delicate  membrane  called  the  jna  mater,  which 
sinks  down  into  its  furrows,  and  serves  to  convey  the  bloodvessels  to  its 
different  parts.  Immediately  above  the  pia  mater  are  two  layers  of  a  still 
thinner  membrane,  resembling  in  its  tenuity  a  spider's  web,  and  thence 
named  the  tunica  arachnmde*.  It  covers  the  surface  of  the  brain  uni- 
formly, without  passing  into  its  folds.  A  Juiid  secretion  takes  place  from 
the  opposed  surfaces  of  this  .membrane,  by  which  they  are  lubricated  and 
d|*> vented  fron* adhering  to  .each  other.  The  dura  mater  is  a  thin,  but 
strong,  opaque  membrane,  lining  and  strongly  adheriug.to.  the  inner  sur- 
face of  the  skull,  and  which  embraces  the  outer  surface  of  the  brain  above 
the  membrane  last*mentioped.  When  in  health  it  does  not  possess  sen- 
sibility, and  has  been  pricked  without-causing  pain.  The  brain,  enclosed 
in  these  membranes,  fills  exactly  the  interior  ef  the  skull ;  so  that  a  cast* 
in  plaster,  of  the  interior  of  the  skull  is  a  foe  simUeat  the  brain,  covered 
by  the  dura  mater :  Between  the  two  layers  ef  the  arachnoid  membrane 
•a  very  small  quantity  -of  fluidLis  said  to  exist,  but  not  exceeding  a  line  in 
thickness.  This  fluid  does  not,  in  any"  degree  that  can  be  distinguished 
by  the  hand  or  eye,  cause  the  form  of  the  interior  of  the  skull  to  differ  from 
the  form  of  the  exterior  .of  the  brain. 

The  skull  is  not  an  adamantine  barrier,  -confining  the  brain  within  spe* 
cific  boundaries ;  but «  strong,  yet  changeable,  covering,  shielding  it,  and 
accommodating  itself  to  its  size  while  in  the  progress  of  its  _ 

birth,  it  is  small ;  it  increases  a*~the  brain  increases,  and  alters  its  shape 
with  ever|Kbange  of  the  cerebral  form  ;  it  stops  in  developement  when  the 
taainiiaa  attained  its  full  size,  and  diminishes  when  the  size  of  the  brain, 
strffera  diminution,  as  happens  in  old  age  or  disease.!    A  process  of.ab- 

*  Richerand  conceives  the  purpose  of  this  arrangement  to  be  the  prevention 
of  cerebral  concussion  in  leaping  :  but  Dr.  Viraont  objects  to  this  view,,  on 
the  ground  that  many  animals  accustomed  to  take  great  leaps,  such  as  the 
squirrel  and  monkey,  have  not  anASsetfus  tentorium;  while,  on-the  other  band, 
«  bony  plate  occurs  in  some  animals  whose  movements  are  slow  and  heavy, 
such  as  the  badger.  Vimont's  Treatise  oh  Human  and  Comparative  Phreno- 
logy, i.,  63.      ' 

t  On  the  admirable  fitness  of  the  skull  to  protect  the  brain,  see  The  Phre- 
nological Journal,  viii.,  332. 

t  Cases  of  diminution,  of  the  skull  will  be  foqodin.  The  PhrembgieOkJour- 
makvtn  468-470. 
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sorption  and  deposition  gees  r.omiwiBllT  on  in  its  substance :  so  that,  if  the 
brain  presses  from  within,  the  renovating  particles  arrange  themselves  ac- 
cording to  this  pressure,  and  tbu*  the  figure  of  the  skull  and  of  the  brain 
in  general  correspond.  In  eases  of  taster  in  the  head,  the  skull  sometimes 
attends  itself,  bj  this  process,  to  an  enormous  size. 

The  skull  is  composed  of  nine  bones.  These  are— two  frontal  bones, 
which  compose  the  forehead,  and  generally  soon  unite  into  one,  though  in 
some  adults  they  continue  double  ;  xrto  parietal  hones,  forming  the  greater 
part  of  the  upper  and  lateral  region*  of  the  skull ;  two  temporal,  around 
the  ears ;  one  tphnoid,  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  basilar  region  ;  onk 
aff-ipital,  in  the  back  and-  under  part  of  the  skull,  immediately  above  the 
neck ;  and  one  akirwidal,  at  the  baas  behind  the  nose.  The  lines  of 
junction  of  these  bones  are  termed  sutures,  and  form,  in  most  parts,  a  sort 
of  dovetailing.     The  principal  suUiros  are  the  lagiUal,  separating  the  two 

Sarietal  bones  at  the  middle  of  the  top  of  the  head  ;  the  cormud,  which 
ivides  the  frontal  from  the  parietal  bones  ;  the  lamhdeidal,  between  the 
ocsipitsl  bone  and  the  two  parietala,  and  deriving  its  name  from  its  resem- 
blance to  the  Greek  letter  lambda  (A) ;  the/ronja/,  dividing  the-two  frontal 
bones  when-  they  are  not  conjoined  ;  and  the  temporal,  named  also  the 
,q fumouw,  from  k*acslv  appearance,  dividing  the  temporal  bone*  from  the 
parietal,  and  to  some  extent  from  theaptieouid  and  occipital. 

The  annexed  figaad  represents,  a  skull  with  the.  two  sides  cut  sway, 

down  nearly  to  the  level  of  the  eyebrow,  leaning  a  narrow  ridge  in  the 

A  middle  af  the  top  standing.     AAA  is  the  edge 

of  the  skull,  resembling  as  arch.     It  is  here 

represented  thicker    than 


inner  tables,  having  between  them  a  spongy 
C  substance,  like  eeUi  in  a  maitaw-bone,  called 
the  dtploa.  The  substance  hanging  down  from 
the  arch  of  the  skull,  having  delicate  lines  traced 
on  it,  lib*  the  sap-vessels  is  leaves,  isthemem- 
asane  which  separates  the  two  halves  of  the  brain,  h  is  a  continuation 
of  the  dura  meter,  and  is  called  th«  falciform  process,  from  it*  resemblance 
to  a  scythe.  It  is  well  supplied  with  bloodvessel* ;  and  a  large  portion 
af  the  blood  returning  from  the  brain  to  the  heart,  goes  up  these  teasels 
into  a  canal  formed  by  the  membrane  all  along  the  line  of  its  attachment 
to  the  skull.  The  course  of  the  blood  through  the  canal  is  from  the  front 
backward,  and  then  downward-  The  two  hemispheres  ef  the  brain  are 
completely  separated,  ae  far  a*  this  membrane  ia  seen  to  extend  down- 
ward in  the  cut.  At  the  lower  edge  of  it  an  open  space  appears :  the 
commissure,  or  collection  of  fibre*  which  unite  the  two  sides,  named  the 
corpus  caMotum,  goes  through  that  space.  The  cerebellum  lie*  at  B  C, 
in  a  part  of  the  skull  not  opened.  The  membrane,  On  reaching  the  point 
C,  spreads  out  to  the  right  and  left,  and  ran*  forward,  so  a*  to  separate 
the  cerebellum  from  the  brain  ;  the  Utter  lying  above,  and  the  former  be- 
low it.  B  i*  the  mastoid  process,  or  boae  tb  which  the  etc rno- mastoid 
muscle  it  attached.  It  lie*  immediately  behind  the  opening  of  the  ear, 
and  is  not  connected  with  the  brain. 

As  the  diplos,  except  in  the  part*  mentioned  below,  is  almost  equally 
thick,  it  follow*  that  the  two  tables  of  the  skull  are  nearly  parallel  to  each 
other.  This  is  seen  in  the  section  represented  in  fig.  3,  p.  75.*  The  in- 
ternal, indeed,  bears  some  slight  impressions  of  bloodvessels,  glands,  dec., 
which  do  not  appear  externally  ;  but  these  are  so  small  ae  not  to  interfere 
with  phrenological  observations.  The  departure  from  perfect  parallelism, 
*■*•=  Or.  Caldwell  on  the  parallelism  of  the  tables,  F A™.  J™m„  jx.,  HS. 


A.  Builaroraphenoid  Bone.    Small  portion  reaching  the  sulfate  at  the  side. 

B.  Temporal  Bone. 

C.  Occipital  Boas. 

E.    Frontal  Bone. 

M.    Msatut  Auditorial  Extemra,  or  external  opening  of  the  ear. 

p.    Maatoid  proceu  of  the  Temporal  Bone,  which  lerrei  to  give  attachment  to 

the  Sterno-mutoid  mnaolo. 
■S.    Sntona,  or  nmued  edgea  bj  which  the  diderot  ton sj  are  Joined  together. 
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where  it  occurs,  is  United  to  a  Use,  one-tenth  or  one-eighth  of  an  inch, 
according  to  the  age  and  health  of  the  individual.  The  difference  in  deve* 
lopement.  between  a  large  and  a  small  organ  of  the  propensities  and  some 
of  the  sentimsntslunoanrsto  an  inch  and  upward ;  and  to  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  inrhs  organs  of  intellect,  which  are  naturally  smaller  than  the  other*.* 
The  squamous  portion  of  the  temporal  bones  is  much  thinner  than  the 
other  parts  of  the  skuH.  Bat  as  this  is  the  case  in  all  'heads  indiscrimi- 
nately, it  is  not  a  source  ef  error  to  the  phrenologist.  Every  skull,  more- 
over, is  thick  at  thejrMges  of  the  frontal  bone  and  the  transverse  ridge 
of  the  occipital,  (48,  fig.  3, -p.  .75,)  and  very  thin  at  the  super-arbiter  plates 
of  the  frontal  bone,  forming  the  roof  of  the  sockets  of  the  eyes — and  also 
in  the  middle  of  the  occipital  fossa.  Dr.  Gall  states  that  sometimes  the 
skulls  of  very  stupid  people  are  unusually  thick  ;f  and  Dr.  Vim  on  t  has 
frequently  observed  the  same  thing  to  occur  in  persons  of  an  athletic  con- 
stitution, t    In  savages  the  skull  is  often  thick. 

The  integuments  which  cover  the  skull  on  the  outside,  indisputably  lie 
close  upon  its  surface,  and  are  so  uniform  in  their  thickness  as  to  exhibit, 
with*  sufficient  accuracy,  its  true  figure.  The  temples  and  occiput  are  the 
only  parts  where  the  integuments  are  thicker  than  at  the  others,  and  the 
phrenologist  attends  to  this  fact  in  making  his  observations.  Thus  there 
is  no  obstacle  in  general  to  the  discovery  of  the  figure  of  the  brain,  by 
observations  on  the  form  of  the  skull  or  head. 

This  doctrine  has  been  frequently  disputed  by  opponents  of  Phrenology  ; 
but  many  anatomists  have  taught  it.  Magendie,  in  his  Compendium  of 
Physiology,  says,  that  "  the  only  way  of  estimating  the  volume  of  the  brain 
in  a  Jiving  person  is,  to  measure  the  dimensions  of  the  skuU;  every  other 
means,  even  that  proposed  by  Camper,  is  uncertain.  "$ 

Sir  Charles  Bell  also  observes,  "  that  the  bones  of  the  bead  are  mould- 
ed to  the  brain, 'and  the  peculiar  shapes  of  the  bones  of  the  head  are 
determined  by  the  original  peculiarity  in  the  shape  of  the  brain. "fl  Dr. 
Gordon  likewise/in  the  49th  number  of  The  Edinburgh  Review,  has  the 
following  words :  "  But  we  will  acquiesce  implicitly  for  the  present  in  the 
proposition,  {familiar  to  physiologists  long  before  the  age  of  Gall  and 
Spurzheim,)  that  there^is,  in- most  instances,  ef  general  correspondence 
between  the  sizfe  of  the  cranium  and  the  quantity  of  cerebrum ;  that  large 
heads  usually  contain  large  brains,  and  small  heads  small  brains.  "-{P.  246.) 
There  are",  however,  cases  in  which  it  is  net  possible  to  discover  the- 
form  of  the  brain  by  examining  the  skull.  These  are  instances  of  disease 
and  old  age.  In  disease  the  skull  may  be  enlarged  or  diminished  in  vo- 
lume by  Qther  causes  than  changes  of  tjie  brain  ;  and  in  old  age  the  inner 
table  of  the  skull  sometimes  sinks,  white  the  outer  table  preserves  its 
original  size* :  in  such  cases  the  true  developement  of  the  brain  cannot 
be  accurately  inferred  from  the  appearances  of  the  head.** 

*  u  Jamais  je  n>  al  pretendu  <Us£iaguer  des  modifications  peu  prononcjes  def 
formes  du  crane,  ou  de  legeres  nuances,  du  caractere." — Gall,  iii,,  41. 

t  Tame  iii.,  f>.  43.  %t  Vol.  i.,  p.  285. 

4  Mijftigan's  Translation,  p.  104. 

||  BelFs  Anatomy,  ii.,  390.  Sir  C.  Bail  adds,  in  a  foot-note,  "  Certainly  the 
skull  is  adapted  to  the  (owxof  the  brain  ;  but  there  is  a  deeper  question, 
which  our  craniologists  have  forgotten — Is  the  brain  constituted  in  shape  with 
a  reference  to  the  future  form  of  thp  head  XI*'  It  is  difficult  to  see  the  impor- 
tance of  this  question.  Not  only  is  the  skull",  at  every  period  before  the 
decline  of  life,  adapted  to  the  form  of  the  brain,  but  it  increases  in  sise  when  » 
the  brain  enlarges,  and  decreases  when  the  brain  diminishes.  The  reader 
will  find  an  answer  to  Sir  Charles  Bell's  objections  in  The  Phrenological 
Journal,  viii.,  333.  * 

**  According  to  Dr.  Gall,  the  skulls  of  aged  people  ar*#eneraHy  thicker, 
lighter,  and  more  spongy  than  those  of  young  men  and  adults:  but  Dr.  Yi* 
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There  we  parts  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  in  the  middle  and  posterior 
regions,  the  siie  of  which  cannokbe  discovefed  daring  life,  sod  whose 
functions  in  consequence  are  still  unknown.  '  From  analogy,  and  from 
some  pathological  facts,  they  are  supposed  te  be  the  organs -©Jf  the  sensa- 
tions of  Hunger  and  Thirst,  Heat  and  Col6\  and  some  other*  mental 
affections  for  which  cerebral  organs  have  hot  bee*  discovered ;  bat 
demonstrative  evidence  to  this  effect  beings  wanting,  the  conjecture  is 
stated  merely  to  incite  to  farther  investigation. 

The  sutures  interrupt  the  absolute  parallelism  of  the  tables ;  bat  their 
situation  is  known,  ana  only  one  of  them,  the  lamb-doidsl,  where  it  passes 
over  the  organ  of  Concentrativeness,  presents  any  difficulty  to  the  student. 
In  some  individuals  it  presents  a  bony  projection  at  that  part,-  which  may 
be  mistaken  for  a  large  developement  of  Concentrdtivenees  ;  bat  the  bone 
is  generally  sharp  and  angular,  whereas  the  developement  presented  by  the 
organ  when  large  is  full  and  round.  The  sagittal  and  frontal,  sutures, 
which  run' longitudinally  from  the  back  part  4>f  the  crown  of  the  head  for- 
ward and  downward,  sometimes  so  low  as  the  top  of  tile  nose,  occasionally 
present  a  narrow  prominent  ridge,  which  is  sometimes  mistaken  /of  de- 
velopement of  the  organs  of  Benevolence;  Veneration,  Firmness,  and  ^elf- 
Esteem.  It  may,  however,  be  easily  distinguished,  by  its  narrowness  and 
isolation,  from  the  full  broad  swell  of  cerebral  developement.  In  anatomy 
projecting  bony  points  are  called  processes.  The  mastoid  process  of  the 
temporal  bone,  (B  in  figure,  p.  80,)  which  is  a  small  knob  immediately 
behind  the  ear,  serving  for  the  attachment  of  a  muscle,  is  sometimes  mis- 
taken for  the  indication  of  large  Combativenesa,  It  is,  however,  merely 
a  bony  prominence,  which  is  found  in  every  head,  and  does  not  indicate 
developement  of  brain  at  all.  Another  process,  called-  by  anatomists  the 
spinous  process  of  the  transverse  ridge  of  the  occipital  bone,  feqoiree  to 
be  known.  Phrenologists  generally  name  it  shortly  the  Occipital  Spine, 
and  its  situation  is  indicated  bv  C  in  the  figure,  p.  80. 

There  is  one  part  of  the  skull  where  the  external  cenfigojation  does  not 
always  indicate  exactly  the  size  of  the  subjacent  parts  of  the  brain,  and 
upon  whichobjections  have  been  raised.  At  the  part  of  the  frontal  bone  im- 
mediately above  the  top  of  the  noae,4t  divergence  from  parallelism  is  some- 
times produced  by  the  existence  of  a  small  cavity  called  the  frontal  sinus. 

The  frontal  sinus  is  the  jflark  hole  seen  in  the  annexed  cat,  above  the 
nose.  Its  size  in  one  individual  is  shown ;  it  is  sometimes  larger  and 
sometimes  smaller  than  thatwhich  is  hers  represented. 
It  is  formed  between  the  two  tables  of  the  bone,  either 
by  the  external  table  swelling  out*  little  without  being 
followed  by  the  internal,  and  presenting  an  appearance 
like  that  of  a  blister  on  a  bisouit,  or  by  the  internal 
table  sinking  in  withont  being  followed  by  the  external ; 
and  hence,  as  the  outer  surface  does  not  indicate  the 
precise  degree  of  developement  of  brain  Beneath,  ft  has 
been  argued  by  some  individuals  that  tfie  existence  of 
a  frontal  sinus  is  an  insuperable  objection  to  Phrenology  in  general,  be- 
cause it  throws  so  much  uncertainty  in  the  nay  of  our  observations  as  com- 
mont  thinks  that  farther  observations  are  necessary  to  determine  whether  this 
is  tire  most  frequent  appearance.-(GaH,  iii,,  50*  Vimont,  i.,  288.)  Some- 
times^n.  extreme  old  age,  portions  of  the  outer  table  and  diplofi  are  absorbed 
and  not  renewed,  so. that  the  skull  becomes,  in  various  parts,  very  thin  and 
*  transparent. .  There  is  seen 'a  stall  in  the  collection  of  the  Phrenological 
Society,  and  Dr.  GalL  possessed  several  specimens.— (Gall,  hi.,  53 ;  and 
PAcsa.  Jovr.%  vii,,  28.)  That  the  skull  becomes  thin  in  old  age  by  absorption 
is  maintained  also  in  a  work  called  Anatomia  Senilis,  published  in  1799:  Ao 
wfcng  to  Tenon,  the  skull  loses  two-fifths  ol  its  weight  in  old  age,— 
H«aptr«  of  the  French  Jnttitute  fox  the  yeas  6.)  ■  ■ 
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pletely  to  destroy  their  value.    Other  opponents,  however,  more  rationally 
confine  their  objection  to  those  organs  only  over  which  the  sinus  extends. 

The  first  objection  is  manifestly  untenable.  Even  granting  the  sinus 
to  he  an  insuperable  obstacle  in  the  way  of  ascertaining  the  developement 
of  the  organs  ove&  which  it  is  situated,  it  is  plain  that,  in  ordinary  cea*s, 
it  interferes  with  onto  a  few^  vis.,  Form,  Size,  Weight,  Individuality,  and 
Locality ;  and  that  the  vahe}e  external  appearances  of  the  other  thirty  or 
thirty-one  organs  are  left  as  unaltered  as  if  no  frontal  sinus  existed  at  all. 
It  would  be  quite  as  logical  to  speak  of  a  snow-storm  in  Norway  obstruct- 
ing the  highway  from  Edinburgh  to  London,  as  of  a  small  sinus  at  the  top 
of  the  nosoi  concealing  the  developement  of  Benevolence,  Firmness,  or 
Veneration  on  the  crown  of  the  head. 

To  enable  the  reader  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the  value  of  the 
objection  as  applicable  te  the  individual  organs  particularly  referred*©,  I 
subjoin  a  few  observations.  In  the  first  place,  Below  the  age  of  twelve 
or  fourteen  the  sinus,  if  it  exists  at  all,  rarely  extends  so  high  m  the  base 
of  the  frontal  lobe  of  the  brain  ;  secondly,  In  adult  age  it  frequently 
occurs  to  the  extent  above  admitted  ;*  and,  thirdly.  In  old  age,  and  in 
diseases  such  as  chronic  idiocy  and  insanity,  it  is  often  of  very  great 
extent,  owing,  to  'the  brain  diminishing  in  size,  and  the  inner  table  of  the 
skull  following  it,  while  the  outer  remains  stationary.  The  first  cases 
present  no  objection,  for  in  them  the  sinus  does  not  exist  so  high  as  to 
interfere  with  the  observation  of  the  size  of  the  organs ;  the  third  are 
instances  of  disease,  which  are  uniformly  excluded  in  phrenological  obser- 
vations ;  and  thus  our  attention  is  limited  solely  to  the  cases  forming  the 
second  class.  In  regard  to  them  the  objection  is,  that  large  developement 
of  brain  and  large  frontal  sinus  present  so  nearly  the  same  appearance 
that  we  cannot  accurately  distinguish  them,  and  that,  therefore,  our 
observations  must  be  inconclusive. 

To  this,  the  following  answer  is  given:  1*1,  We  must  distinguish 
between  .the  possibility  of  discovering  the  function  of  an  organ  and  of 
applying- this  discovery  practically  in  all  cases,  so  as  to  be  able,  in  every 
instance,  to  predicate  the  exact  degree  in  which  every  particular  mental 
power  is  present  in  each  individual.  The  sinus  does  not,  in  general,  ex- 
tend so  high  as  the  brajn  junlil  after  the  ages  of  twelve  or  fourteen,  before 
which  time  Individuality  is  most  conspicuously  active  in  the  mind.  If, 
then,  in  children,  in  whom  no  sinus  exists,  that  mental  power  is  observed 
to  beetrong  v/hen  the  part  of  the  head  is  large,  and  weak  when  it  is  small, 
we  ascertain  the  function,  whatever  may  subsequently  embarrass  us.  If 
in  after-life  the  sinus  comes  to  exist,  this  throws  a  certain  impediment  in 
the  way  of  the  practical  application  of  our  knowledge ;  and,  accordingly, 
phrenologists  admit  a  difficulty  in  determining  the  exact  degree  of  deve- 
lopement of  the  organs  lying  immediately  above ihe  top  of  the  nose,  except 
in  extreme  instances,  in  which  even  the  sinusjtself  will  form  but  a  fraction 
of  the  difference  between  great  developement  and  deficiency,  in  the  next 
place,  the  objection  applies  only  to  one  set  of  cases.  If  there  be  a  hol- 
low or  depression  in  the  externa}  surface  of  the  skull  at  the  situation  of 
the  organs  in-  question,  and  the  sinus ^be  absent,  then  the  organ  must 

*  This  may  seem  at  variance  with  aatatement  given  in  the  first  edition  of 
this  work,  on  the  authority  of  a  friend  in  Paris,  who,  in  the  course  of  awny 
months' dissections,  had  never  found  a  /rental  sinus  except  in  old  age  and  in. 
disease.  In  sawing  open  the  skull  for  anatomical  purposes,  the  section  is 
almost  always  made  horizontally  through  the  middle  of  the  forehead,  or  over 
the  organs  of  Tune,  Time,  and  Eventuality ;  in  all  the  cases  alluded  to  by 
the  gentleman  in  Paris,  this  line  was  followed,  and  as  the  sinus  rarely  extend* 
se  high  up,  he  could  not,  and  did  not,  meet  with  it.  On  examining  vertical 
sections,  however,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  the  sinus,  as  has  since  frequently 
found  it  to  the  extent  mentioned  in  the  text. 
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necessarily  be  deficient  in  proportion  to  the  depression.  If,  with  such  an 
external  appearance,  the  sinus  be  present— which  is  not  generally  the  case, 
but  which,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  I  shall  suppose — then  it  must  be 
formed  by  the  inner  table  receding  more  than  the  outer  table :  hence  a 
greater  deficiency  of  the  organs  will  actually  exist  than  what  is  externally 
indicated  ;  and,  of  course,  the  deficiency  of  mental  power,  will  be  at  least 
equal  to  that  which  is  indicated  by  the  exterior  of  tile  head.  In  cases 
of  this  kind,  therefore,  the  sinus  forms  no  objection.  Thus  the  only  in- 
stances in  whichqt  can  occasion  embarrassment  are  these  where  it  causes 
a  swelling  outward  of  the  parts  of  the  skull  in  question,  when  there  is  no 
corresponding  developement  of  brain  within.  v  Now,  if,  in  all  cases  in 
youth,  when  no  sinus  exists,  and  in  all  cases  -m  mature  age  in  which  a 
depression*  is  found,  the  mental  power  is  ascertained  to  correspond  with 
the  external  developement ;  and  if,  in  certain  cases  in  adult  age,  an  exter- 
nal indication  appears  to  which  the  mental  power  does  not  correspond, 
what  conclusion  ought  to  be  drawn  according  to  the  rules  of  a  correct 
logic  1  Not  that  the  functions  of  the  parts  are  uncertain— because  they 
have  been  ascertained  in  cases  not  liable  to  impediment  or  objection  ;  but 
only  that,  in  the  particular  cases  in  mature  age  in  which  the  external 
developement  is  large  and  the  corresponding  power  absent,  there  mutt 
be  a  frontal  sinus. 

Finally,  by  practice  in  observing,  it  is  possible,  in  general,  to  distinguish 
between  external  appearances  produced  by  a  frontal  sinus,  and  those 
indicating  a  large  developement  of  organs.  In  the  first  instance  the  eleva- 
tions are  more  abrupt  and  ridgy  ;  in  the  seconds  they  present  a  rounder 
swell,  and  follow  the  direction  of  the  organs  as  delineated  on  the  busts. 

If,  then,  men  in  general  manifest  their  natural  capacities  in  their  actions ; 
and  if,  in  healthy  individuals,  not  beyond  the  middle  period  of  life,  the 
form  of  the  brain  may  be  discovered  by  observing  the  figure  of  the  head, 
it  follows  that  the  true  faculties  and  the  true  cerebral  developement  may 
be  compared  in  living  subjects  ;  and  on  these  grounds  the  proposition  is 
established,  that  the  phrenological  mode  of  philosophizing  is  competent 
to  enable  us  to  attain  the  results  sought  for. 

PRACTICAL  APPLICATION  Of  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF 

PHRENOLOGY. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned,  that  there  are  two  hemispheres  of  the 
brain,  corresponding  in  form  ancr  functions.  There  are,  therefore,  two 
organs  for  each  mental  power,  one  in  each  hemisphere. "  Each  organ, 
including  its  supposed  apparatus  of  communication,  extends  from*  the 
medulla  oblongata,  or  top  of  the  spinal  marrow,  to  the  surface  of  the  brain 
or  cerebellum ;  and  every  person  not  an  idiot  has  all  the  organs  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree.  Such  of  the  organs  as  are  situated  immediately  eh 
the  sides  of  the  middle  line  separating  the  hemispheres,  are  included  in  one 
epace  on  the  busts  and  plates.  To  avoid  circumlocution,  the  expression 
44  organ  "  of  a  faculty  will  be  used,  but  both  organs  will  be'  thereby  meant. 

The  brain  is  not  /divided  by  lines  corresponding  to  those  delineated  on 
the  busts ;  but  the  forms  produced  en  the  skull  by  its  different  parts,  when 
extremely  large  or  small,  resemble  those  there  represented — though  it  is 
not  to  be  understood  that  the  angles  ofthe  compartments  are  ever  seen  on 
the  head.*  Each  part  is  inferred  to  be  a  separate  organ,  because  its  size, 
cateris  paribus  ^e&n  a  regular  proportion  to  the  energy  of  a  particular 
mental  faculty. 

*  In  Dr  Gall's  plates,  the  organs  are,  in  many  r  .stances,  represented  apart 
from  each  other,  and  all  of  them  bounded  entirely  by  curvea  lines,  without 
angels.    See  his  Atlas,  Plates  98,  99,  and  100. 
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As  tile,  catena  pcrtfo*,  is  a  measure  of  power,*  the  first  object  ought 
to  be  to  distinguish  the  size  of  the  brain  generally,  so  as  to  judge  whether 
it  be  large  enough  to  admit  of  manifestations  of  ordinary  vigour  {  for,  as 
we  have  already  seen,  (p.  45,)  if  it  be  too  small,  idiocy  is  the  invariable 
censeqtience.  The  second  object  should  be  to  ascertain  the  relative  pro- 
portions ifi  the  different  ptpts,.  so  as  to  determine  the  direction  in  which 
the  power  is  greatest. 

U  is  proper  to  begin  with  observation  of  the  more  palpable  differences 
in  site)  and  particularly  to  attend  to  the  relative  proportions  of  the  different 
lobes.  The  size  of  the  anterior  lobe  is  the  measure  of  intellect.  In  the 
brain  it  is  easily  distinguished,  and  in  the  living  bead  it  is  indicated  by 
the  portion  lying  before  GonsCructiveness  and  Benevolence.  Sometimes 
the  lower  part  of  the  frontal  lobe,  connected  with  the  perceptive  faculties, 
is  the  largest,  and  t|>is  is  indicated  by  the  space  before  Constructiveness 
extending  farthest  fdrward  at  the  base  ;  sometimes  the  upper  part,  con- 
nected with  the  reflecting  powers,  is  the  most  amply  developed,  in  which 
case  the  projection  is  greatest  in  the  upper  region  ;  and  sometimes  both 
are  equally  developed.  The  student  is  particularly  requested  to  resort 
invariably  to  this  mode  of  estimating  the  size  of  the  anterior  lobe,  as  the 
best  for  avoiding  mistakes.     In  some  individuals  the  forehead  is  tolerably 

Cnpendicular,  so  that,  seen  in  front,  and  judged  of  without  attending  to 
ngitudinal  depth,' it  appears  to  be  largely  developed.;  whereas,  when 
-viewed  in  the  way  now  pointed  out,  it  is  seen  -to  be  extremely  shallow. 
In  other  words^the  mass  is  not  large,  and  the  intellectual  manifestations 
will  be  proportionately  feeble. 

Besides  the  projection  of  the  forehead,  its  vertical  and  lateral  dimen- 
sions require  to  be  attended  to ;  a  remark  which  applies  to  all  the  organs 
individually-— each  having,  of  course,  like  other  objects,  the  three  dimen- 
sions of  length,  breadth,  and  thickness. 

The  posterior  lobe  is  devoted  chiefly  to  the  animal  propensities.  In  the 
brain  its  size  is  easily  distinguished  ;  and  in  the  living  head  a  perpendicular 
line  may  Be  drawn  through  the  mastoid  process,  and  all  behind  will  belong 
to  the  posterior  lobe.  Wherever  this  and  the  basilar  region  are  forge,  the 
animal  feelings  will  be  strong,  and  mice  versa. 

The  coronal  region  of  the  brain  is  the  seat  of  the  moral  sentiments ; 


Fig.  1.  Hake. 


and  its  eize  may  be  estimated  by 
the  extent  ef  elevation  and  ex- 
pansion of  the  head  above  the 
organs  of  Causality  in  the  fore- 
head and  of  Cautiousness  in 
the  middle  of  the  parietal  bones. 
When  the  whole  region  of  the 
brain  rising  above  these  organs 
is  shallow  and  narrow,  the  moral 
feelings  will  be  weakly  manifest- 
ed; when  high  and  expanded, 
they  will  be  vigorously  display* 
.  ed. 

Fig.  1  represents  the  head  of 
William  Hare,  the  associate  of 
Burke  in  the  murder  of  six- 
teen individuals  in  Edinburgh, 
for  the  purpose  of  selling  their 
bodies  for  dissection. f 
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Fig.  ■  represents  that  of  Fig  *,  Ma  la  wot  boh. 

Mefanccbon,  the  highly  ira- 
tellectus],  moral,  religions, 
a*d  areo.nphrf.ed  associate 
•f  Luther  m  effecting  the 
Reformation  in  Germany.* 
AIL  that  lies  before  the  ling 
A 13,  in  fig  1 ,  is  the  anterior 
lobe,  comprising  the  organs 
of  the  intellectual  facilities. 
The  space  above  the  hori- 
■ontal  line  B  C  marka  the 
legion  of  the  moral  senti- 
ments. The  space  from  A 
backward,  below  B  C,  in- 
dicates the  legion  of  the 
■topeaihiM. 

Fig.  8  represents  the  head 
ef  Gesehe  Margarets*  GoK- 


hei  thre. 


The  line  A  B  commences  al  yj_  a.  GoWFWlD. 

the  organ  of  Causality  B,  and 
puses  through  the  middle  of 
Cautiousness  It.  Then  points 
are  in  general  sufficiently  dis- 
tinguishable on  the  skull,  and  the 
line  can  easily  be  traced.  The 
convolutions  lying  above  the  line 
A  B  must  have  been  shallow  and 
small,  compared  with  those  be- 
low, which  are  devoted  to  the 
animal  propenaitiea. 

Fig.  4  ia  a  sketch  of  the  bead 
of  a  negro  called  Euatache,t 
who  was  as  much  distinguished 

for  high  morality  and  practical  benevolence  aa  Gottfried  was  fnr  deficiency 
of  these  qualities.  During  the  massacre  of  the  whites  by  the  negroes  la 
St.  Domingo,  Eustaehe,  while  in  the  capacity  of  a  alave,  saved,  by  hia 
add  rasa,  courage,  and  devotion,  the  lives  of  his  master  and  upward  of  100 
rhitea,  at  the  daily  riak  of  hia  own  safety.  The  line  A  B  is  drawn 
'■■     "  "       '■-■■  ~     tB&  |he 

Both  of  the  sketches  are  drawn  from  busts,  and  the  convolotto 
filled  in  snppoaitif  ely  for  the  sake  of  illustration.  The  depth  of  th 
■Bpnrxhein'tP. 


from  Causality  B,  through  Cautiousness  IS  ;  and  the  great  sate  of  the 
convolutions  of  the  moral  sentiments  a       '  r 

lying  between  that  line  and  the  top  of  i 


p.  wo. 


mmn  or  nut  num. 


rolaliana,  in  bath  rata,  u  greats* 
than  n  nature,  that  the  contrast 
may  be  rendered  the  am™  per- 
cept >ble.  ltwioWkeptinraind 
that  I  an  hen  merely  leeching 
rules  fix  ob**-*ing  heads,  and  not 
proiing  panic  alar  fact*.  Tba 
apnea*,  bowerer,  between  tba 
Jin*  AH  snuiboiopofthebsed 


Mr.  Abrant  Cox  baa  euggaeted, 
thai  the  aixa  of  the  conroliitione 
'  which  conetitiM  the  organs  of 
Self- Esteem,  Law*  of  Approba- 
tion, CoDCCDtratiTeoaaa,  Adha- 


n  by  then- 
pi  ejection  beyond  a  baas  fanned  by  ■  plane  passing  through  Iba  centre* 
of  tba  tars  organs  of  Cantioneneee  and  tba  spinous  process  of  the  occipital 
bone.  He  *aa  tad  to  this  conclusion  by  a  minute  maminalion  of  a  great 
nombcr  of  the  ikulla  in  the  collection  of  the  Phrenological  Society.  A 
section  of  'his  plane  ie  represented  bt  the  linea  C  D,  in  fige.  8  asd  S. 

To  .determine  the  site  of  the  convolution*  lying  in  tba  lateral  regioaa 
of  the  bead,  Mr.  Cox  proposes  to  imagine  tar*  vertical  plane*  paaaiog 
throogh  the  nan  of  Uauiality  in  each  hemisphere,  and  directly  back- 
ward, till  eacb  meeta  the  outer  border  of  tba  point  of  inaerrion  of  tba 
trapezius  muscle  at  tba  back  of  the  neck  Thatoore  the  lateral  convolu- 
tion* project  beyond  tbeaa-nlanea,  the  larger  do  the  organs  in  the  aides  of 
the  bead  appear  to  be — namely,  Combstwenes*,  Deitructirene**,  Secre- 
tiTeneaa,  Caution*uw«,  Aequiaitiienaee,  and  Conatructifanaaa  {  also  to 
aooM  extent  Tone,  Ideality,  Wit,  and  Number. 

Fig.  ft. 'CwgAuaa..  Fig.  8.  Oorrnui 


Fig.  ft  represents  a  horizontal  (action  af  tba  akull  of  a  Cingalese,  the 
line*  B  T  being  ■fictions  oi  the  plane**  above  deacribed.  Fig.  6  represent* 
the  aame  aeetion  of  the  akall  of  Gottfried,  the  female  potaoner  already 
referred  to.  The  laurel  expansion  of  the  head  beyond  the  linen  BT,  in 
.  fig.  5,  form*  a  striking  contrast  with  the  aiie  of  the  aame  regions  in  fig. 
ft.  The  Cingalese  are  a  tribe  in  Ceylon,  and  in  disposition  are  remarka- 
bly miW  and  pacific.1 

Mr.  Cox  suggest*  farther,  that  tba  aiie  of  the  convolution*  lying  at  the 
•  Sm  daecriptioa  of  their  character  in  la*  F*™**lpsvs<.ii»nr*Ml,™.,eB4. 
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base  of  the  brain  mty  be  estimated  by  then*  projection  below  a  plane 
passing  through  the  superciliary  ridges  end  the  occipital  spine,  (D  E,  iff.  8y 
and  D,  fig.  4.)  and  by  observing  the  distance  at  which  the  opening  of  the 
ear,  the  mastoid  process,  and  other  points  of  the  base  of  the  skull  lie 
below  that  plane. 

So  many  instances  hare  occurred  in  which  I  hare  Terified  the  accuracy 
of  the  inferences  drawn  from  the  projection  of  the  brain,  beyond  these 
planes,  that  I  recommend  thjs  mode  of  observation  as  useful  ia  practice, 
in 'the  course  of  my  lectures,  I  have  frequently  pointed  out  the  difference, 
in  different  individuals,  in  the  position  of  the  opening  of  the  ear  in  rela- 
tion to  the  level  of  the  eye*  as  one  indication  of  the  size  of  the  organ  of 
Destractiveness,  and  of  the  basilar  convolutions  situated  inward  from,  it 
toward  the  mesial  line.  The  tower  the  ear  desceuds,  the  larger  are  the 
inferior  convolutions  of  the  middle  lobe,  which  occupy  the  middle,  fossa 
of  the  skull.  Individuals  in  whom  the  opening  of  the  ear  stands  nearly 
on  a  level  with  the  eye,  are  in  general  little  prone  to  violence  of  temper. 
Dr.  G.  M.  Peterson  mentions  incidentally,  in  his  paper  "  On  the  Phreno- 
logy of  Hindostan,"*  that  the  situation  of  the  ears  is  high  in  the  Hindoos, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  their  skulls,  over  the  organ  of  Destructivenessy 
are  "  either  quite  fiat,  or  indicate  a  slight  degree  of  eoncavity." 

I  have  multiplied  observations  to  so  great'  an  extent  in  regard  to  the 
above-described  methods  of  estimating  the  size  of*  the  anterior  lobe  and 
the  coronal  region  of  the  brain,  that  I  regard  them  as  altogether  worthy 
of  reliance..  The  observations  on  the  planes,  suggested  by  Mr.  Abram 
Cox,  however,  are  still  too  limited  to  authorize  mo  to -state  these  as  certain 
guides.  They  are  open  to  the  verification  of  every  observer.  I  parti- 
cularly recommend  te-stffdents  of  Phrenology  whahave  opportunities  o£ 
dissecting  the  brains  of  individuals  whose  dispositions  are  known,,  to. run 
straight  wires  through  the  brain  before  removing  it  from  the  slum,  in  the 
directions  of  the  lines  represented  in  the  figures.;  then  to- make  sections, 
passing  through  the  course  of  the- wires  ;« and  to  observe  and*  report  to 
what  extent  the  convolutions  develope  themselves  externally  from  the 
glanet  so  formed. 

By  observing  the  proportions  of  the  different  regions,  it  will  be  dis- 
covered, that  in  some  instances  the  anterior  lobe  bears  a  large  and  in  others 
a  small  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  head  ;  in  some  cases  the  coronal 
region  is  large  in  proportion  to  the  base,  while  in  others  it  is  small.  Great 
differences  also  in  projection  beyond  the  line  running- from  Causality,  to  the 
trapezius  will  be  discovered.  The  busts  of  the  Reverend  Mr  M  ,  Pallet, 
Steventon,  and  Sir  Edward  Parry  may  be  contrasted  with  this-  View.  A 
head  that  is  very  broad  in  proportion  to  its  height,  indicates  a  mind  in  which 
the  animal  propensities  are  the  ruling  springs  of  action.  The  Roman 
emperor*  Vitellius,  a  monster  of  vice,  is  represented  with  such  a  head. 

After  becoming  familiar  with  the  general  size  and  configuration  of  heads, 
the  student  may  proceed  to  the  observation  of  individual  organ*  ;  and,  in 
studying  them,  the  real  dimensions,  including  length,  breadth,  and  thickness, 
and  not  the  mere  prominence  of  each  organ,  should  be  looked  for. 

The  length  of  an  organ,  including  its  supposed  apparatus  of  communi- 
cation, is  ascertained  by  the  distance  from  the  meiuHa  oblongata  to  the 
peripheral  surface.  A  line  passing  through  the  head  from* one  ear  to  the 
other,,  would  nearly  touch  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  hence  the  external 
opening  of  the  ear  is  assumed  as  a  convenient  point  from  which  to  estimate 
length.  The  breadth  of  an  organ  is  judged  of  by  its  peripheral  expansion  ; 
for  it  is  a  general  law  of  physiology,  that  the  breadth  of  an  organ  through- 
out its  whole  course  bears  a  relation  to  its  expansion  at  the  surface*:  the) 
optic  and  olfactory  nerves  are  examples  in  point. 

•  Ttotuactions+f  th*  Phrmotogieal  Ssc&y,  (Edia.,  1824*)  p.  44& 
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cannot  be  determined  with  math* 
a  square,  or  rhomboid,  yet.  in  a  single  case,  an  accurate  observer  may 
make  a  very  near  approximation  to  the  trtth  ;  and,  in  a  gnat  multitude 
of  cases,  the  very  doctrine  of  chances,  and  of  the  compensation  of  errors, 
unit  satisfy  an*  one  that  these  boundaries  may  be  denned  with  sufficient 
precision  for  all  practical  purpose*.  Even  in  the  exact  sciences  them- 
■elvea  an  approximate  solution  is  froqueady  all  that  ii  attainable  ;  and 
if  the  opponents  would  only  make  themselves  matter*  of  the  binomial 
theorem,  or  pay  a  little  attention  to  the  expaneian  of  infinite  series,  they 
wosld  not  persist  in  calling  for  a  degree  of  accuracy  which  is  impossible, 
or  in  neglecting  an  important  element  in  a  calculation  became  it  is 
involved  in  a  certain  liability  to  ermr  within  very  narrow  limits.  The 
absurdity  of  the  reason  assigned  for  this  omission  i*  rendered  still  morn 
apparent  by  the  case  of  the  prismatic  spectrum,  which  I  conceive  to  bo 
'exactly  in  point.  Now,  what  is  it  that  this  beautiful  phenomenon  dis- 
plays? The  seven  primary  colours,  arranged  in  a  peculiar  order,  and 
glowing  with  an  almost  painful  intensity.  But  each  of  these  colours 
•ecupiesa  certain  space  in  relation  to  the  whole,  the  boundaries  of  which  it 
may  be  impossible  for  the  hand  or  eye  to  trace  with  geometrical  precision, 
although  the  relative  space  in  question  has,  nevertheless,  been  made  the 
subject  of  measurement,  and  a  very  close  approximation  obtained  from  the 
mean  of  a  vast  number  of  trials.  According  to  the  principle  followed  by 
some  antipbrnnolor/ists,  however,  breadth  should  be  altogether  neglected, 
on  the  ground  that  the  boundaries  of  the  respective  colours  are  "  purely  # 
Wc»t ;"  as  if  a  mathematical  line  were  not  the  most  perfect  idealism  01 
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abstraction  which  the  mind  o£  man  caw  possibly  form.  This  idealism  or 
abstraction,  however,  has  do  more  to  do  with  those  approximations  which 
may  be  obtained  practically  by  Tepeated  trials,  than  the  mathematical 
definition  of  a  line  with  a  metallic  rod ;  and  it  is  a  mere  quibble  to  pre- 
tend, for  example,  that  we  ought  not  to  measure  the  length  of  the  rod, 
because  k  may  not  correspond  with  the  definition  of  the  line.  Upon  the 
strange  principle  which  some  opponents  have  adopted,  they  must  be  pre* 
pared  to  maintain,  that  the  boundaries  of  a  hill  or  hillock  are  purely  ideal, 
and  depend  in  every  instance  on  the  fancy,  of  the  measurer.  *  The  science 
ef  geology  affords  another  illustration.  The  leading  rocks  bear  so  many 
characteristic  marks  of  distinction,  that  no  ordinary  observer  can  mistake 
them  ;  yet  particular  specimens  graduate  sojnuch  into  each  other,  that  the 
most  skilful  observers  will  sometimes  err,  and. believe  basartio  be  claystone, 
or  gneiss  to  be  granite.  In  teaching  this  science,  however,  the  leading  fea- 
tures of  the  rocks  are  found  sufficient  to  guide  the  student  to  knowledge 
of  the  principles,  and  his  own  sagacity,  improved  by  experience,  enables  him 
in  due  time  to  deal  successfully  with  the  intricacies, and  difficulties  ©I  the 
study.     The  same  rale  ought  to  be  followed  in  cultivating  Phrenology,  f 

The  whole  organs,  in  aiieadshoyld  be  examined,  and  their  relative  pro- 
portions noted:  J  Errors  may  be  committed  at  first ;  but  without  practice 
there  will  be  no  expertness.  Practice,  with-  at  least  an  average  endow- 
ment, of  the  organs  of  Form,  Size,  Individuality,  and  Locality r  is  neces- 
sary to  qualify  a  person  to  make  observations  with  success.  Individuals 
whose  heads  are  very  narrow  between  the  eyes,  and  little  developed  at 
the  top  of  the  nose,  where  these  organs  are  placed,  experience  great  diffi- 
culty in  distinguishing  the  situations  and  minute  shades  in  the  proportions 
of  different  organs;  If  one  organ  be  much  developed,  and  the  neighbour- 
ing organs  very  little,  the  developed  organ  will  present  an  elevation  or 
protuberance  ;  but  if  the  neighbouring  organs  be  developed  in  proportion, 
no  protuberance  can  be  perceived,  and  the  surface  ia  smooth.  -  The  student 
should  learn  from  books,  plates,  and  casts,  o*  personal  instruction,  (and  the 
last  is  by  far  the  best,)  to  distinguish  the  form  of  each  organ,  and,  its  ap- 
pearance, when  developed  in  different  proportions  to  the  others,  because 
there  are  slight  modifications  in.  tbe  position  of  them  in  each  head. 

The  phrenological  bust  shows  the  situations  of  the  organs,  and  their 
proportions,  only  in  one  head  ;  and  it  is  impossible  by  it  to  communicate 
more  information. §    The  different  appearances  in  all,  the  varieties  of  re- 

*  Caledonian  Mercury •,  11th  June,  1629. 

t  See  additional  illustrations  in  The  Phrtnohgioal' Journal,  viii.,  640. 

t  "There  are  many  convolutions,"  says  Dr.  Spurzheim,  "in  the  middle 
line  between  the  two  .hemispheres  of  the  brain,  and  others  at  the  basis  and 
between  the  anterior  and  middle  lobes,  which  do  not  appear  on  the  surface  ; 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  a  great  part,  at  least,  of  every  organ  does  present  it- 
self there,  and  farther,  that  all  the  parts  of  each  organ  are  equally  developed, 
so  that,  though  a  portion  only  appear,  the  state  of  the  whole  may  be  inferred. 
The  whole  cerebellum  reaches  not  the  skull,  yet  its  function  may  be  deter- 
mined from  the  part  which  does.  The  cerebral  parts  sitaated  in  the  middle 
line  between  the  hemispheres,  seem  proportionate  to  the  superincumbent 
convolutions ;  at  least  I  nave  always  observed  a  proportion,  in  the  vertical 
direction,  between  them." — Phrenology,  p.  116. 

"The  cerebral  parts  situated  around  and  behind  the  orbit. also  require 
some  care  and  experience  on  the  part  of  the  phrenologist,  to  be  judged  Of  ac- 
curately. Their  developement  is.  discoverable  from  the  position  of  the  eye- 
ball, and  from  the  figure  of  the  superciliary  ridge.  According  as  the  eyeball 
is  prominent  or  hidden  in  the  orbit,  depressed  or  pushed  sideward,  inward; 
or  outward,  we  may  judge  of  the  developement  of  the  organs  situated  around 
and  behind  it." — Ibid.  Particular  directions  for  observing  the  parts  there 
situated  will  be  given  when  treating  of  the  individual  organs. 
.    ^Attempts  have  beea.made  by  opponents  to  represent  certain  change*  i* 
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latim  size  must  be  discovered' by  inspecting  a  number  o(  heads.;  and  es- 
pecially, by  contrasting  instances  of  extreme  developement  with  others  of 
•xtieme  deficiency.  No  adequate  idea  of  the  foundation  of  the  science 
can.  be  formed  until  this  is  done.  In  esses  of  extreme  size  of  single 
organs,  a  close*  approximation  to  the  form  delineated  on  the  bost  (leaving 
angles  out  of  view)  is.  distinctly  perceived. 

The  question  will  perhaps  occur — If  the  relative  proportions  of  the 
organs  differ  in  each  individual*  and  if  the  phrenological  bust  represents 
only  their  mo$t  common  proportions,  how  are  their  boundaries  to  be  dis- 
tinguished in  any  particular  living  head  1  The  answer  is,  By  their  forma 
and  appearance.  Each  organ  has.  a  form,  appearance,  and  situation, 
which  it  is  possible,  by  practice,  to  distinguish  in  the  living  head,  other- 
wise Phrenology  cannot  have  any  foundation. 

When  one  organ  is  very  largely  developed*  it  encroaches  on  the  space 
usually  occupied  by  the  neighbouring  organs,,  the  situations,  oir  which  are 
thereby  slightly  altered.     When  this  occurs,  it  may.  bo  distinguished  by 

the  numbering  and  marking  of  the  organs  in  busts  recently  published,  as  "  a 
Revolution  in  Phrenology."  A  brief  explanation  will  place  this  matter  in  its 
true  light.  The  phrenological  bast  sold  in  the  shops  is  &n  artificial  head,  the 
utility  of  which  depends  on- the  degree  in  which -the  delineation  of  the  organs 
on  it  approaches  to  the  appearances  moat  generally  presented  by  the  organs 
in  nature.  The  first,  bust  sold  in  this  country,  exhibited  the  organs  as  they 
would  be  found  in  a  particular  head  not  very  common  in  this  country,  the 
bust  having  been  imported,  from- the  continent,  and  national  heads  being 
modified  as  much  as  national  features.  On  the  1st  of  October,  1824,  a  new 
bust  was  published  in  Edinburgh,  in  which  the  delineation  exhibited  more 
accurately  the  appearances  and  relative  proportions  of  the  organs  in  this 
country.     Subsequent  observations  showed  that  this  bust  mieht  be  brought 

Sill  more  closely  to  resemble  the  most  common  proportions  or  the  organs  in 
ritain ;  and,  on  .the  1st  of  April,  1829,  certain  modifications  were  made  on  it 
accordingly.  The  nature  of  this  operation  may  be  explained  by  a  simple  il- 
lustration. Suppose  that,  in  1819,  an  artist  had  modelled  a  bust  resembling,  as 
closely  as  his  skill  could  reach,  the  face  most  commonly  met  with  in  Scotland, 
and  that,  to  save  the  trouble  of  referring  to  the  different  features  by  name,  he 
had  attached  numbers  to  them,  beginning  at  the  chin,  find  calling  iv  No  1,  and 
SO,  on  up  to  the  brow.*  which  we  may  supposento  be  No.  33 — in  this  bust  he  would 
necessarily  give  certain  proportions  to  the  eyes,  nose,  cheek*  mouth,  and  chin. 
But  suppose  he  were  to  continue  his  observations  for  five  years,  it  is  quite 
conceivable  he  might  come  to  be  of  opinion  that,  by  making  the  nose  a  little 
shorter,  the  mouth  a  little  wider,  the  cheeks  a  little  broader,  and  the  chin  a 
little  sharper,  he  could  bring  the  artificial  face  nearer  to  the  moat  general  form 
of  the  Scottish  countenance  ;  and  that  he  might  arrange  the  numbers  of  the 
features  with  greater  philosophical  accuracy  :  and  suppose  he  were,  to  publish 
a  new  edition  of  his  bust  with  these  modifications  of  the  features,  and  with 
the  numeration  changed  so  that  the  mouth  should  be  No.  1,  the  chin  No.  5, 
and  the  brow  No.  35,  what  should  we  think  of  a  critic  who  should  announce 
these  alterations  as  "  a  revolution."  inhuman  physiognomy,  and  assert  that* 
because  the  numbers  were  changed,  the  nose  had  obliterated  the  eyes 
and  the  chin  had  extinguished  the  mouth?  This  is  what  the  opponents  have 
done  in  regard  to  the  new  phrenological  bust.  In  the  modifications  which, 
have  been  made  on  it,  the  essential  forms  and  relative  situations  of  all  the 
organs  have  been  preserved,  and  there  is  no  instance  pf  the  organ  of  Benevo- 
lence being  turned  into  that  of  ^feneration,  or  Veneration  into  Hope,  any 
more  than,  in  the  supposed  new  modelled  face,  the  nose  would  be  converted 
into  the  eyes,  or  the  eyes  into  the  mouth. 

In  regard  to  the  numeration,  again,  the  changes  .are.  exactly  analogous  to 
those  which  are  before  supposed  to  take  place  in  regard  to  the  features :  the 
organ  of  Ideality  formerly  was  numbered  16,  and  now  it  is  numbered  19 ;  but 
the  organ  and  function  are  nothing  different  on  this  account.  Dr.  Spurzheim 
adopted  a  new  order  of  numbering,  from  enlarged  observation  of  the  anatomi- 
cal relation  of  the  organs,  and  his  improvements  have  been  adopted  in  Edin- 
b«ghan4  Dublin,  -         • 
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the  greatest  prominence  being  near  the  centre  of  the  large  organ,  and  the 
•welling  extending  over  a  portion  only  of  the -other.  In  these  caaee  the 
shape  should  be  attended  to ;  for  the  form  of  the  organ  is  then  easily 
recognised,  and  is  a  sure  indication  of  the  particular  one  which  is  largely 
developed.  The  observer  should  learn,  by  inspecting  a  skull,  to  distin- 
guish the  mastoid  process  behind  the  ear,  as  also  bony  excrescences  some- 
times formed  by  the  sutures,  and  several  bony  prominences  which  occur 
in  every  head,  from  elevations  produced  by  developement  of  brain. 

In  observing  the  appearance  of  individual  organs,  it  is  proper  to  begin 
with  the  largest,  and  select  extreme  cases.  The  mask  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Hume  may  be  contrasted  with  that  of  Dr.  Chalmers  for  Ideality ;  the 
organ  being  much  larger  in  the  latter  than  in  the  former.  The  casts  of 
the  skulls  of  Burns  and  Haggart  may  be  compared  at  the  same  part ;  the 
difference  being  equally  conspicuous.  The  cast  of  the  Reverend  Mr. 
M.  may  be  contrasted  with  that  of  Dempsey,  m  the  region  of  Love  of  Ap- 
probation ;  the  former  having  this  organ  large,  and  the  latter  small.  Self- 
Esteem  in  the  latter,  being  exceedingly  large,  may  be  compared  with  the 
same  organ  in  the  skull  of  Dr.  Hette,  in  whom  Love  of  Approbation  is 
much  larger  than  Self-esteem.  Destructiveness  in  fiellingham  may  be 
compared  with  the  same  organ  iu  the  skulls  of  the-  Hindoos ;  the  latter 
people  being  m  general  tender  of  life.  Firmness  large,  and  Conscien- 
tiousness deficient,  in  King  Robert  Bruce,  may  be  compared  with  the 
same  organs  reversed  in  the  cast  of  the  head  of  a  lady,  (Mrs.  H.,)  which 
is  sold  as  illustrative  of  these  organs.  The  object  of  making  these  con* 
trasts  is,  to  obtain  an  idea  of  the  different  appearance*  presented  by  organs, 
when  very  large  and  very  small. 

The  terms  used  by  the  Edinburgh  phneaologieta  to  denote  the  grada- 
tions of  size  in  the  different  organs,  m  an  increasing  ratio,  are, 

Very  smalt  Moderate  Rather  large 

Small    -  Rather  full  Large 

Rather  small  Full  Very  large* 

Sir  John  Ross  has  suggested,  that  numerals  may  be  applied  with  a& 
vantage  to  the  notation  of  developement.  He  uses  decimals ;  but  these 
appear  unnecessarily  minute.  The  end  in  view  may  be  attained  by  such 
a  scale  as  the  following : 

1.  8  Rather  small  15. 

2.  Idiocy  9,  16.  Rather  large 
a                                   10.  Moderate                        17. 

4.  Very  small  11.  18.  Large 

5.  12.  Rather  full  19. 

6.  Small  13.  20.  Very  large. 
*.                                  14.  Full 

The  intermediate  figures  denote  intermediate  degrees  of  site,  for  which 
we  have  no  names.  The  advantage  of  adopting  numerals  is,  that,  the 
values  of  the  extremes  being  known,  we  can  judge  accurately  of  the  dimen- 
sions denoted  by  the  intermediate  numbers ;  whereas  it  is  difficult  to  ap- 
prehend precisely  the  degrees  of  magnitude  indicated  by  the  terms  small, 
full,  large,  dec.,  unless  we  have  seen  them  applied  by  the  individual  who 
uses  them.  These  divisions  have  bean  objected  to  as  too  minute  ;'but 
by  those  who  have  long  practiced  Phrenology,  this  is  not  found  to  be  the 
case.  It  has  even  been  said  that  it  is  impos>ible  to  distinguish  the  exis- 
tence ofseveral  of  the  organs  in  consequence  of  their  minute  site.  This 
objection  is  obviously  absurd.  Artisans  find  it  possible  not  only  to  dis- 
tinguish the  links  in  the  chain  attached  to  the  mainspring  of  a  watch,  but 
to  fabricate  them ;  engravers  distinguish  the  minutest  lines  which  they 
employ  to  produce  shade  in  pictures  ;  and  printers  discriminate  at  a  glance 
the  smallest  types  used  in  their  art ;— compared  with  which  objects  the 
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smallest  phreaolegical  organ  is  of  gigantic  ne.  That*  is,  however, 
difficulty  in  distinguishing  the  size  and  relative  proportions  of  the  minuter 
organs.  But  practice  has  an  aatoniehing  effect  in-  giving  aauteoess  to  the 
perception  of  differences  in  the  appearance  of  these  a»  well  as  of  other 
objects.  A  schoolboy  or  labourer  will  confound  manuscripts  of  ien  dif- 
ferent aspects,  wfeale  the  copyist  of  ten.  years*  standing  finds  no  difficulty 
in  ascribing  each  of  a  hundred  pases,  written-  by  as  many  individuals,  to 
its  appropriate  writer.  When  there  is  a  question  of  forgery  in  a  court 
of  law,  the  judge  remits  to  an  engraver  to  report  whether  or  not  the  sig- 
nature is  genuine,  because  it  is  known  that  the  familiarity  of  engravers 
with  the  minute  forms  of  written  characters  enables  them  to  discriminate 
points  of  identity  and  difference  which  would  escape  the  notice  of  ordinary 
observers.  How  frequently,  moreover,  do  strangers  mistake  one*  member 
of  a  family  for  another,  although  the  real  difference  of  features  is  so  obvious 
to  the  remaining  brothers  and  sisters  that  they  are  puzzled  to  discover 
any  resemblance  whatever ! .  How  easily  does  the  experienced  physician 
distinguish  two  diseases,  by  the  similarity  of  whose  symptoms  a  novice 
would  be  at  once  misled !  And  with  what  facility  does  a  skilful  painter 
discriminate  a  copy  from  an  original  f  It  was  only  after  a  continued  and 
attentive  study  of  Raphael's  pictures  that  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  was  able 
to  perceive  their  excellencies.  "  Nor  does  painting,"  he  adds,  "  in  this 
respect  differ  from  other  arts.  A  just  poetical  taste  and  the  acquisition 
of  a  nice  discriminative  musical  ear  are  equally  the  work  of  time.  Even 
the  eye,  however  perfect  in  itself,  is  often  unable  to  distinguish  between 
the  brilliancy  of  two  diamonds :  the  experienced  jeweller  will  be  amazed 
at  this  blindness,  though  his  own 'Bowers  of  discrimination  were  acquired 
by  slow  and  scarcely  perceptible  degree*"  The  American,  Indians  are 
able,  from  long  and  constant  practice,  to  "  discern  the  footsteps  of  a  wild 
beast,  which  escape  every  other  eye,  and  can  follow  them  with  certainty 
thrdugh  the  pathless  forest."*  Lira*  Karnes  remarks,  that "  those  who* 
live-in  the  world,  and  in  good  company,  are  quick-sighted  with  respect  to 
every  defect  or  irregularity  in  behaviour :  the  very  slightest  singularity 
in  motion,  in  speech,  or  in  dress,  which  to  a  peasant  would  be  invisible, 
escapes  not  their  observation.  The  most  minute  differences  in  the  human 
countenance,  so  minute  as  to  be  far  beyond  the  reach  of  words,  are  dis- 
tinctly perceived  by  the  plainest  person ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the 
generality  have  very  little  discernment  in  the  faces  of  other  animals,  to* 
which  they  are  less  accustomed.  Sheep,  for  example,  appear  to  have  all 
the  same  face,  except  to  the  shepherd*  who  knows  every  individual  in  his 
flock  as  he  does  his  relations  and  neighbours."!  So  it  is  with  Phrenology. 
The  student  is  often  at  first  unable  to  perceive  differences  which,  after  a 
few  months,  become  palpably  manifest  to  him,  and  at  the  former  obscurity 
of  .which  he  is  not  a  little  surprised.  The  following  anecdote,  related  by 
Dr.  Gail,t  is  in  point :  -The  physician  of  the  House  of  Correction,  at 
Grartz,  in  Stiria,  sent  him  a  box  filled  with  skulls.  In  unpacking  them, 
Jje  was  so  much  struck  with  the  extreme  breadth  of  one  of  them  at  the 
anterior  region  of  the  temples,  that  he  exclaimed,  "  Mon  Dieu,  quel  crane 
de  voleur !"  Yet  «thei  physician  had  been  unable  to  discover  the- organ  of 
Acquisitiveness  in  that  skull.     His  letter  to  Dr.  Gall,  sent  with  the  box, 

-was  found  to  contain  this  information  •  "  The  skull  marked is  that  of 

N-* — ,  an  incorrigible  thief."  »  » 

With  aaapect  to  the  practitatampfoyment  of  the  scale  above  described, 

it  is  proper  to  remark,  that  as  ftMi  phrenologist  attaches  to  the  terms 

•mall,  moderate,  full,  dec.,  shades  of  meaning  perfectly  known  only  to 

*  Robertson's  Hi9t.  of  Amer.*  d.  jv. 

f  Elements  of  Criticism,  London  edit.,  1805,  U.,  4QQ* 

}  Stories  Functions  d*>  Cerveoa,  iv.,  240; 
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himself  and  those  aecustomed  to  observe  heads  alone  with  hies,***) 
rate  statements  of  the  devclopement  of  a  particular  need,  by  two  phreno- 
logists, are  not  likely  to  correspond  entirely  with  each  other.  It  ought  to 
be  kept  in  mind,  slso,  that  these  tonne  indicate  only  the  relative  proportion* 
of  the  organ*  to  each  other  in  the  ansae  head ;  but  as  the  different  organ* 
may  bear  the  same  proportions  in  a  small  and  in  a  huge  head,  the  terms 
mentioned  do  net  enable  the  reader  to  discover  whether  the  head  treated 
of  be  in  its  general  magnitnde  small,  moderate,  or  large.  To  wanly  this 
information,  measurement-  by  callipers  is  resorted  to ;  not  this  is  used 
not  to  indicate  the  dimenaions  of  particular  organs,  for  which  purpose  they 
are  not  adapted,  bat  merely  to  designate  the  general  sits  of  the  head. 

The  following  are  a  few  measurements  from  nature,  taken  promiscu- 
ously from  many  more  in  my  possession : 

Table  of  Measurements  by  Callipers. 
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These  measurements  sre  taken  above  the  muscular  integuments,  and 
show  the  sizes  of  the  different  heeds  in  the  directions  specified ;  but  I 
repeat  thatJhey  are  not  fiven  as  indicative  of  the  dimensions  of  any  par- 
ticular organs.^  .The  callipers  are  not  suited  for  giving  this  latter  informa- 
tion, for  they  do  not  measure  length  from  the  medulla  oblongata,  or 
projection  beyond  the  planes  mentioned  above ;  neither  do  they  indicate 
breadth :  all  of  which  dimensions  must  be  attended  to  in  estimating  the 
size  of  individual  organs.  The  averse* «f  these  twenty  head*  is  probably 
higher  than  that  of  the  natives  of  Britain  generally,  because  there  are 
several  large  heads  among  them*  and  none  small. 

It  ought  to  be  kept  constantly  in  view,  in  the  practical  application  of 
Phrenology,  that  it  is  the  size  of  each  organ  in  proportion  to  the  others  m 
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the  head  of  the  individual  observed,  end  not  their  absolute  the,  or  their 
size  in  reference  to  any  standard  head,  that  determines  the  predominance 
in  him  of  particular  talents  or  dispositions.*  That,  in  the  bead  of  Bet- 
lingham  Destructiveness  is  very  large,  and  the  organs  of  the  moral  sen- 
timents ind  intellect  are  small  in  proportion  ;  and  according  to  the  rale, 
that,  eateru  paribus*  size  determines  energy,  Bellingham's  most  powerful 
tendencies  are  inferred  to  have  been  toward  cruelty  and  rage.  In  several 
Hindoo  skulls  in  the  Phrenological  Society's  collection,  the  organ  ef 
Destructiveness  is  small  in  proportion  to  the  others,  and  we  conclude 
that  the  tendency  of  such  individuals  would  be  weakest  toward  the  fore* 
going  passions.  But  in  the  head  of  Gordon,  the  murderer  of  a  pedlar 
boy,  the  absolute  size  of  Destcuctiveness  is  less  than  in  the  bead  of  Dr. 
Spurzheim  ;  yet  Dr.  S.  was  an  amiable  philosopher  and  Gordon  an 
atrocious  murderer.  This  illustrates  the  role,  that  we  ought  net  to  judge 
by  absolute  size.  In  Gordon  the  organs  of  the  moral  sentiments  and 
intellectual  faculties  are  small  in  proportion  to  that  of  Destructiveness, 
which  is  the  largest  in  the  brain ;  while  in  Spurzheim  the  moral  and 
intellectual  organs  are  large  in  proportion  to  Destructiveness.  On  the 
foregoing  principles,  the  most  powerful  manifestations  of  Spurzheim'* 
mind  ought  to  have  been  in  the  department  of  sentiment  and  intellect,  and 
those  of  Gordon's  mind  in  Destructiveness  and  other  animal  passions ; 
and  their  ac tuat  dispositions  corresponded .  Still  the  dispositions  of  Spurz- 
heim were  affected  by  the  large  size  of  this  organ.  It  communicated  a 
warmth  and  vehemence  of  temper,  which  are  found  only  when  it  is  large, 
although  the  higher  powers  restrained  it  from  abuse.  Dr.  Spurzheim  said 
to  me  :  "  I  am  too  angry  to  answer  that  attack  just  now ;  I  shall  wait  six 
months ;" — and  he  did  so,  and  then  wrote  calmly  hke  a  philosopher. 

It  is  one  object  to  prove  Phrenology  to  be  true,  and  another  to  teach 
a  beginner  how  to  observe  organs.  For  the  first  purpose,  we  do  not  in 
general  compare  an  organ  in  one  head  with  the  same  organ  m  another ; 
because  it  is  the  predominance  of  particular  organs  in  the  same  head 
that  fives  ascendency  to  particular  faculties  in  the  individuals ;  and, 
therefore,  in  moving  Phrenology,  we  usually  compare  the  different  organs 
of  the  same  head.  But  in  learning  to  observe,  it  is  useful  to  contrast 
the  same  organ  in  different  heads,  in  order  to  become  familiar  with  its 
appearance  m  different  sizes  and  combinations. 

With  this  view,  k  is  proper  to  begin  with  the  larger  organs ;  and  two 
persons  of  opposite  dispositions  in  the  particular  points  to  be  compared. 
Ought  to  be  placed  in  juxtaposition,  ana  their' beads  observed.  Thus,  rf 
we  take  the  organ  of  Cautiousness,  we  should  examine  its  development 
in  those  whom  we  know  to  be  remarkable  for  timidity,  doubt,  and  hesita- 
tion ;  and  we  should  contrast  its  appearance  with  that  which  it  presents  in 
individuals  remarkable  for  precipitancy,  and  into  whose  minds  doubt  or  feat 
rarely  enters :  or  a  person  who  is  passionately  fond  of  children  may  be 
compared,  in  regard  to  the  organ  01  Philoprogenitiveness,  with  another 
who  regards  them  as  an  intolerable  annoyance.  No  error  is  more  to  be 
avoided  than  beginning  with  the  observation  of  the  smaller  organs,  and 
examining  these  without  a  contrast. 

An  objection  is  frequently  stated,  that  persons  having  large  heads  have 
"  little  wit,"  while  others  with  small  heads  are  "  very  clever."  The 
phrenologist  never  compares  intellectual  ability  with  size  of  the  brain  in 
general ;  for  a  fundamental  principle  of  the  science  is,  that  different  parte 
of  the  brain  have  different  functions,  and  that  hence  the  same  absolute 
quantity  of  brain,  if  consisting  of  intellectual  organs,  may  be  connected 
with  the  highest  genius — while,  if  consisting  of  the  animal  organs,  lying 
in  the  basilar  and  occipital  regions  of  the  bead,  it  may  indicate  the  moat 

*  See  Phttn.  Journ.,  viii.,  6*2. 
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fearful  energy  of  the  lower  propertied.  The  brains  of  the.  Carina  seem 
to  be  equal  in  absolute  size  to  those  of  average  Europeans  ;  but  the  chief 
development  of  the  former  is  in  the  animal  organs,  while  the  latter  are 
far  superior  in  the  organs  of  moral  sentiment  and  intellect :  and  no  phre- 
nologist would  expect  the  one  people  to  be  equal  in  intelligence  and  morality 
to  the  other,  merely  because  their  brains  are  equal  in  absolute  magnitude. 
The  proper  test  is  to  take  two  heads,  in  sound  health,  and  similar  in 
temperament,  age,  and  exercise,  in  each  of  which  the  several  organs  are 
similar  in  their  proportions,  but  the  one  of  which  is  large  and  the  other 
small ;  and  then,  if  the  preponderance  of  power  of  manifestation  be  not 
in  favour  of  the  first,  Phrenology  must  be  abandoned  as  destitute  d 
foundation. 

In  comparing  the  brains  ef  the  lower  ^animals  with  the  human  'brain, 
the  phrenologist  looks  solely  for  the  reflected  light  or"  analogy  to  guide 
him  in  his  researches,  and  never  founds  a  direct  argument  in  favour  of 
the  functions  of  the  different  parts  of  the  human  brain  upon  any  facts 
observed  in  regard  to  the  lower  animals;  end  the  reason  is,  that  such 
different  genera  of  animals  are  too  dissimilar  in  constitution  and  external 
circumstances,  to  authorize  him  to  draw  positive  results  from  comparing 
them.  Many  philosophers,  being  convinced  that  the  brain  is  the  organ 
of  mind,  and  haying  observed  that  the  human  brain  is  larger  than  that 
of  the  majority  of  tame  animals,  as  the  horse,  dog,  and  ox,  have  attri- 
buted the  mental  superiority  of  man  to  the  superiority  in  absolute  size 
of  his  brain ;  but  the  phrenologist  does  not  acknowledge  this  conclusion 
as  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  his  science.  The  brain  in  one  of 
the  lower<cre«tares  may  be  very  large,  and,  nevertheless,  if  it  be  -composed 
of  parts  appropriated  to  the  exercise  of  muscular  energy  or  the  manifes- 
tation of  animal  propensities,  its  possessor  may  be  far  inferior  in  under- 
standing or  sagacity  to  another  animal,  having  a  smaller  brain,  but  com- 
posed chiefly  of  parts  destined  to  manifest  intellectual  power.*  Whales 
and  elephants  have  a  brain  larger  than  that  of  man,  and  yet  their  sagacity 
is  not  equal  to  his  ;  but  nobody  has  shown  that  the  parts  destined  to 
manifest  intellect  are  larger  in  these  animals  than  in  man ;  and  hence 
the  superior  intelligence  of  the  human  species  is  no  departure  from  the 
general  analogy  of  nature.  I  repeat,  however,  that  it  is  improper  tp 
expect  accurate  results  of  any  kind  from  a  comparison  of  the  brains  of 
different  species  of  animals. 

In  like  manner,  the  brains  of  the  monkey  and  the  dog  are  smaller  than 
those  of  the  ox,  hQg,  and  ass,  and  yet  the  former  approach  nearer  to 
man  in  regard  to  their  intellectual  faculties.  To  apply  the  principles  of 
Phrenology  to  them,  k  would  he  necessary  to  ascertain,  first,  that  the 
brain,  in  structure,  constitution,  and  temperament,'  is  precisely  similar  in 
the  different  species  compared  .(which  it  is  not)  ;t  then  to  discover  what 
parts  manifest  intellect,  and  what  propensity,  in  each  species  ;  and,  lastly, 
to  compare  the  power  of  manifesting  each  faculty  with  the  size  of  its 
appropriate  organ.  If  size  were  found  not  to  be  a  measure  of  power, 
then  the  rule  under  discussion  would  fail  in  that  species  ;  but  even  this 
would  not  authorize  us  to*  conclude  that  it  did  not  hold  good  in  regard  to 
man  ;  for  human  Phrenology  is  founded,  pot  on  analogy,  but  on  positive 
observations.  Some  .persons  are  pleased  to  affirm  that  the  brains  of  the 
lower  animals  consist  ef  the  same  parts  as  the  human  brain,  only  on  a 
smaller  scsje ;  but  this  is  highly  erroneous.  If  the  student  will  procure 
brains  of  the^  sheep,  dog,  fox,  calf,  horse,  or  hog,  and  compare  them  with 

*  Spufsheisi's  Phrenology,  sect,  iii,  ch.  2,  p.  54. 

t  This  subject  is  fully  and  ably  discussed  in  The  Annate  of  Phrenology, 
vol.  ii.,  pp.  38-49 ;  and  in  Dr.  Caldwell's  Phrenology  Vindicated,  (Lexington, 
Ky.,  1835,)  pp.  62-73. 
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the  human  tain,  or  with  the  caaje  a£  ft  sold  in  the  shops,  hs*wiH  find  a 
variety  of  parts  wanting  in  the  animals,  especially  the  convolutions  which 
form  the  organs  of  the  moral  sentiments  and  the  reflecting  faculties.* 

In  commencing  the  study  of  Phrenology,  as  of  any  science,  it  is  of 
great  importance  to  have  a  definite  object  in  view.  If  the  student  desire 
to  find  the  truth,  he  will  consider  first  the  general  principles,  developed 
in  the  introduction  to  the  present  work,  and  the  presumptions  for  and 
against  them,  arising  from  admitted  facts  in  mental  philosophy  and  phy- 
siology. He  will  neat  proceed  to  make  observations  in  nature,  qualifying 
himself  by  pre? ions  instruction  in  the  forms,  situations,  appearances,  and 
functions  of  the  organs. 

The  chief  circumstances  which  modify  the  effects  of  size  are  consti- 
tution, health,  and  exercise  ;  and  the  -student  ought  never  to  omit  the 
consideration  of  these,  for  they  are  highly  important.  They  have  already- 
been  considered  on  pages  48-61,  to  which  I  refer.  In  addition  to  what 
is  there  stated,  I  observe,  that  the  temperaments  rarely  occur  simple  in 
any  individual,  two  or  more  being  generally  combined.  The  bilious  and 
nervous  temperament  is  a  common  combination,  which  gives  strength  and 
activity ;  the  lymphatic  and  nervous  is  also  common,  and  produces) 
sensitive  delicacy  of  mind,  conjoined  with  indolence  The  nervous  and 
sanguine,  combined,  give  extreme  vivacity,  but  without  corresponding 
vigour.  Dr.  Thomas,  of  Paris,  has  published  a  theory  of  the  temperaments 
to  the  following  effect:.  When  the  digestive  organs  filling  the  abdominal 
cavity  are  large,  and  the  hings  and  brain  small,  the  individual  is  lympha- 
tic ;  he  is  fond  of  -feeding,  and  averse  to  mental  and  muscular  exertion. 
When  the  heart  and  lungs  are  large,  and  the  brain  and  abdomen  small, 
the  individual  is  sanguine ;  bloed  abounds  and  is  propelled  with  vigour ; 
he  is,  therefore,  fond  of  muscular  exercise,  but  averse  to  thought.  When 
the-  brain  is  lrfrge,  and  the  abdominal  and  thoracic  viscera  small,  great 
mental  energy  is  the  consequence.  These  proportions  may  be  combined 
in  crest  varieties,  and  modified  results  will  ensue. t 

In  soma  individuals  the  brain  seems  to  he  of  a  finer  texture  than  in 
others ;  and  there  is  then  a  delicacy  and  fineness  of  manifestation,  which 
is  one  ingredient  in  gen  in  a  A  harmonious  combination  of  organs  gives 
justness  and  soundness  of  {perception,  but  there  is  a  quality  of  fineness 
distinguishable  from  this.     Byron  possessed  this  quality  in  a  high  degree. 

If,  m  each  of  two  individuals,  the  organs  of  propensity,  sentiment,  and 
intellect  are  equally  heianced,  the  general  conduct  of  one  may  be  vicious, 
and  that  of  another  moral  and  religious.  In  such  a  case  it  will  be  found 
that  the  circumstances  of  ftte  forme*  have  been  well  calculated  to  rouse 
and  invigorate  the  animal  propensities  and  allow  the  moral  sentiments  to 
lie  dormant,  while  the  circumstances  of  Che  other  have  been  directly  the 
reverse.  The  native  power  may  be  equal  in  the  propensities  and  senti- 
ments ;  but  the  circumstances  have  given*  an  acquired  ascendency  to  the 
class  of  feelings  most  strenuously  cultivated. 

Suppose  that  two  individuals  possess  an  prganization  exactly  similar, 
hut  that  one  is  highly  educated,  and  the* other  left  entirely  to  the  impulses 
of  nature — the  former,. wiir  manifest  his*  faculties  with  higher  energy  than 
the  latter  ;  and  hence  itr  is  argued,  that  size  is  not  in  all  eases  a  measure 
of  power. 

Here,  however,  the  requisite  of  ceteris  paribus  does  not  hold.  An 
important  condition  is  altered,  and  the  phrenologist  uj&forinly  allows  for 

*  See  Phren.  Jounu,  rx.,  514. 

t  The  views  of  Dr.  Thomas  are  more  fully  explained  in  The  Phrenological 
Journal,  iv.,  438,  604 ;  and  in  Dr.  C aid  well's  Essay  on  Temmrament,  Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky,  1631.    Dr.  Thomas's  own  work  is  entitled.  Physiologic  uios 
Ttmperamens  ou  Constitutions,  <%c.    Paris,  1826. 
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the  effect*  of  education,  before  drawing  positive  conclusion*.*  It  may 
be  supposed  that,  if  exercise  thus  increases  power,  it  is  impossible  to  draw 
the  line  of  distinction  between  energy  derived  from  this  cause,  and  thai 
which  proceeds  from  size  of  the  organs  ;  and  that  hence  the  real  effects 
of  size  oan  never  be  determined.  The  answer  to  this  objection  is,  that 
education  may  cause  the  faculties  to  manifest  themselves  with  the  highest 
degree  of  energy  which  the  size  of  the  organ*  will  permit,  but  that  size 
fixes  a  limit  which  education  cannot  surpass.  Dennis,  we  may  presume, 
received  some  improvement  from  education,  but  it  did  not  render  him 
equal  to  Pope,  much  less  to  Shakspeare  or  Milton  ;  therefore,  if  we  take 
two  individuals  whose  brains  are  equally  healthy,  but  whose  organs  differ 
in  size,  and  educate  them  alike,  the  advantages  in  power  and  attainment 
will  be  greater,  in  proportion  to  the  size,  in  him  who  has  the  larger  brain. 
Thus  the  objection  ends  in  this — that  if  we  compare  biains  in  opposite 
conditions,  we  may  be  led  into  error — which  is  granted  ;  but  this  is  not 
in  opposition  to  the  doctrine,  that,  coterie  paribus,  power  is  in  proportion 
to  size.  Finally — extreme  deficiency  in  size  produces,  as  we  have  seen, 
incapacity  for  education,  as  in  idiots ;  while  extreme  developement,  if 
healthy,  as  in  Shakspeare,  franklin,  Bums,  Ferguson,  and  Mozart,  antici- 
pates its  effects,  in  so  far  that  the  individuals  educate  themselves. 

In  saying,  then,  that,  eateris  paribus,  size  is  a  measure -of  power,  phre- 
nologists demand  no  concessions  which-  are  not  made  to  physiologists  in 
general ;  among  whom,  in  this  as  in  other  instances,  they  rank  themselves. 

There  is  a  great  distinction  between  power  and  activity  of  mind  ;  and 
it  is  important  to  keep  this  difference  in  view.  Power,  strictly  ^peaking, 
is  the  capability  of  thinking,  feeling,  or  perceiving,  however  small  m 
amount  that  capability  may  be ;  and  in  this  sense  it  is  synonymous  with 
faculty :  action  is  the  exercise  of  power ;  while  activity  denotes  the  quick- 
ness, great  or  small,  with  which  the  action  is  performed,  and  also  the  degree 
of  proneness  to  act.  The  distinction  between  power,  action,  and  activity 
of  the  mental  faculties,  is  widely  recognised  by  describers  ojAuman  nature. 
Thus  Cowper  says  of  the  more  violent  affective  faoultps  xrf  man : 

"  His  passions,  like  the  watery  stores  that  sleep* 
Beneath  the  smiling  surface  of  the  deep, 
Wait  but  the  lashes  of  a  wintry  atom, 
To  fro  wo,  and  roar,  and  shake  his  feeble  form."— fiqpe. 
Again: 

a  In  every  heart  " 
Are  sown  the  sparks  that  kindle  fiery  War; 
Occasion  needs  but  fan  them,  and  they  blaze." 

The  Task,  B.  5.* 

Dr.  Thomas  Brown,  in  like  manner,  speaks  of  latent  propensities — that 
is  to  say,  powers  not  in  action.  "  Vice  already  formed,'1  says  he,  "  is 
almost  beyond  our  power ;.  it  is  only  in  the  state  of  latent  propensity  that 
we  can  with  much  reason  expect  to  overcome  it  by  tjhe  moral  motives 
which  we  are  capable  of  presenting.:"  and  he  alludes  to  the  great  extent 
of  knowledge  of  human  nature  requisite  to  enable  us  "to  distinguish  thi» 
propensity  before  it  has  expanded'  itself,  and  even  before  it  is  Known  to 
the  very  mind  in  which  it  exists,  and  to  tame  those  passions  which  are 
never  to  rage/'f  In  Crabbe's  Tales  of  the  Hall,  a  character  is  thus 
described : 

"  He  seemed  Without  a  passion  to  proceed, 
Or  one  whose  passions  no  correction  need  ; 
Yet  some  believed  those  passion*,  only  slept* 
And  were  in  bounds  by  early  habit  kept." 

*  Trans,  vfthe  Phren.  Soc.,  p.  308. 

f  Lecture,  vol.  i.,  p.  60.    See  also  Dr.  Blair's  Sermon  on  the  Character  of 
Hasael,  Sermon*,  vol  ii  *• 
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*  Nature,"  says.  Lord  Bacon,  "will  be  buried  a  great  thrJe,  and  yet 
revive  upon  the  occasion  or  temptation ;  like  as  it  was  with  iEsop's  dam- 
sel, tamed  from  a  cat  to  a  woman,  who  sat  very  demurely  at  the  board's 
end  tiH  a  mouse  ran  befofe  her."  Tn  short,  it  is  plain  that  we  may  have 
the  capability  of  feeling  an  emotion — as  anger,  fear,  or  pity — and  that  yet 
this  power  may  be  inactive,  insomuch  that,  at  any  particular  time,  these 
emotions  may  be  totally  absent  from  the  mind ;  and  it  is  no  less  plain 
that  we  may  have  the  capability  of  seeing,  tasting,  calculating,  reasoning, 
and  composing  music,  without  actually  performing  these  operations. 

It  »8  equally  easy  to  distinguish  activity  from  action  and  power.  When 
power  is  exercised,  the  action  may  be  performed  with  very  different 
degrees  of  rapidity.  Two  individuals  may  each  be  solving  a  problem  in 
arithmetic  ;  but  one  may  dose  with  far  greater  quickness  than  the  other — 
in  other  words,  bis  faculty  of  Number  may  be  more  easily  brought  into 
action.  He  who  solves  abstruse  problems  slowly,  manifests  much  power 
fcwith  little  activity;  while  he  who  can  quickly  solve  easy  problems,  and 
them  alone,  has  much  activity  with  little  power.  The  man  who  calculates 
difficult  problems  with  great  speed,  manifests  in  a  high  degree  both  power 
and  activity  of  the  faculty  of  Number. 

As  commonly  employed,  the  word  power  is  synonymous  with  strength, 
or  much  power,  instead  of  denoting  mew  capacity,  whether  much  or  little, 
to  act ;  while,  by  activity,  is  usually  understood  much  quickness  of  action 
and  great  pronenees  to  act.  As  it  is  desirable,  however,  to  avoid  every 
chance  ef  ambiguity,  I -shall -employ  the  words  power  and  activity  in  the 
sense  first  before  explained  ;  and  to  high  degrees  of  power  I  shall  apply 
the  terms  ^energy,  intensity,  strength,  or  vigour — while  to  great  activity  I 
shall  apply  the  terms  vivacity,  agility,  rapidity,  or  quickness. 

In  physics  strength  is  <fuite  distinguishable  from  quickness.  The 
balance-wheel  of  a  watch  moves  with  much  rapidity,  but  so  slight  is  its 
impetus  that  a  hair,  would  suffice  to  stop  it ;  the  beam  of  a  steam-engine 
progresses  slowly  and  massively  through  space*  but  its  energy  is  prodigi- 
ously great. 

In  muscular  action  these  qualities  are  recognised  with  equal  facility  as 
different.  The  greyhound  bounds  over  hid  and  dale  With  animated  agility ; 
but  a  slight  obstacle  would  counterbalance  his  momentum,  and  arrest  his 
progress.  The  elephant,  on  the  other  hand,  rolls  slowly  and  heavily  along ; 
nut  die  impetus  ef  his  motion  would  sweep  away  an  impediment  sufficient 
to  resist  fifty  greyhounds  at  the  summit  of  their  speed. 

In  mental  manifestations. (considered  apart  fram  organization)  the  dis- 
tinction between  energy  and  vivacity  is  equally  palpable.  On  the  stage 
Mrs.  Siddons  and  Mr.  John  Kemble  were  remarkable  for  the  solemn  delibe- 
ration of  their  manner,  both  in  declamation  and  in  action,  and  yet  they  were 
splendidly  gifted  with  energy.  They  carried  captive  at  once  the  sympa- 
thies and  the  understanding  of  the  audience,  and  made  every  man  feel  hit 
faculties  expanding,,  and  his  whole  mind  becoming  greater  under  the 
influence  of  their  power.  Other  performers,  again,  are  remarkable  ^for 
agility -of  action  -and  elocution,  who,  nevertheless,  are  felt  to-be  feeble  and 
ineffective  h>  rousing  an  audience  to  emotion.  Vivacity  is  their  distin- 
guishing attribute,  with  an  absence  of  vigour.  At  the  bar,  in  the  pulpit, 
and  in  the -senate,'  the  same  distinction  prevails.  Many  members  of  the 
learned  professions  display  great  fluency  of  elocution  and  felicity  of  illus- 
tration, surprising  us  with  the  quickness  of  their  parts,  who,  nevertheless, 
are  fek  to  be  neither  impressive  nor  profound.  They  exhibit  acuteneae 
without  depth,  and  ingenuity  without  comprehensiveness  of  understanding* 
This  also  proceeds  from  vivacity  with  little  energy.  There  are  other 
public  -speakers,  again,  who  open  heavily  in  debate — their  faculties  acting 
•lowly,  but  deeply,  like  the  first  heave  of  a-  mountain- wave.    Their  words 
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Ml  like  dsmute-gune  upon  the  ear,  and  to  the  superficial  tbey  appear  about 
to  terminate  ere  they  have  began  their  efforta.  oat  even  their  first  accent 
k  one  of  power— it  rouses  and  arreata  attention  ;  their  Terj  pauses  are 
expressive,  and' indicate  gathering  energy  to  be  unbodied  in  the  sentence 
that  is  to  come.  When  fairly  animated,  they,  are  impetuous  as  the  tor- 
rent, brilliant  aa  the  lightning's  beam,  and  overwhelm  and  take  possession 
of  feebler  minds,  impressing  them  irresistibly  with  a  feeling  of  gigantic 
power 

The  distinction  between  vivacity  and  energy  ia  well  illustrated  by 
Gowper,  in  one  of  his  letters.  " The  mind  ana  body,"  says  he,  "  have 
in  this  respect  a  striking  resemblance  of  each  other.  In  childhood  they 
are  both  nimble,  bat  not  strong ;  thev'  can  skip  and  frisk  about  with 
wonderful  agility,  but  hard  labour  spoils  thorn  both.  In  muturer  years 
they  become  leae  active,  but  more  vigorous,  more  capable  of  fiied  appli- 
cation, and  can  make  themselves  sport  with  that,  which  a  little  earlier 
would  have  affected  them  with  intolerable  fatigue."  Dr.  Charlton  also, 
in  his  Brief  Discourse  concerning  the  different  Wits  of  Men,  baa  admira- 
bly described  two  characters,  in  one  of  which  strength  is  displayed  with- 
out vivacity,  and  in  the  other  vivacity  without  strength :  the  latter  he 
calls  the  man  of  "  nimble  wit ;"  the  former  the  man  of  "  alow  but  sure 
wit."*  In  this  respect  the  French  character  may  be  contrasted  with 
the  Scotch. 

Aa  a  general  role,  the  largest  organs  in  each  head  have  naturally  the 
greatest,  and  the  smallest  the  least,  tendency  to  act,  and  to  perform  their 
Auctions  with  rapidity. 

The  temperaments  also  indicate  the  amount  of  this  tendency.  The 
nervous  ia  the  moat  vivacious,  next  the  sanguine,  then  the  bilious,  while 
the  lymphatic  is  characterized  by  proneness  to  inaction. 

In  a  lymphatic  brain  great  size  may  be  present,  and  few  manifestations 
occur  through  sluggishness ;  but  if  a  strong  external  stimulus  be  presented, 
energy  often  appears.  If  the  brain  be  very  email,  no  degree  of  stimulus, 
either  external  or  internal,  will  cause  great  powers  to  be  manifested. 

A  certain  combination  of  organs— -namely,  Combativenesa,  Beatroctive- 
nees,  Hope,  Firmness,  Acquisitiveness,  and  Love  of  Approbation,  all 
large— is  favourable  to  general  vivacity  of  mind  ;  and  another  combination 
—namely,  Combativeneaa,  Destructiveneas,  Hope,  Firmness,  and  Acqui- 
sitiveness, small  or  moderate,  with  Veneration  and  Benevolence  large- 
is  frequently  attended  with  sluggishness  of  the  mental  character :  bat  the 
activity  of  the  whole  brain  is  constitutionally  greater  in  some  individuals 
than  in  others,  aa  already  explained.  It  may  even  happen  that,  in  the 
same  individual,  one  organ  ia  naturally  more  active  than  another,  without 
reference  to  size ;  just  as  the  optic  nerve  is  sometimes  more  irritable  than 
the  auditory  :  hot  thio  ia  by  no  means  a  common  occurrence.  Exercise 
greatly  increases  activity  aa  well  as  power ;  and  hence  arise  the  benefits 
of  education.  Dr.  Spurzheim  thinks  that  "  long  fibres  produce  more 
activity,  and  thick  fibres  more  intensity." 

The  doctrine,  that  size  is  a  measure  of  power,  is  not  to  be  held  as  im- 
plying that  much  power  is  the  only,  or  even  tike  most,  valuable  quality 
which  a  mind  in  all  circumstances  can  possess.  To  drag  artillery  over  a 
mountain,  or  a  ponderous  wagon  through  the  streets  of  London,  we 
would  prefer  an  elephant,  or  a  horse  of  great  aize  and  muscular  power ; 
while,  for  graceful  motion,  agility>  and  nimblenees,  we  would  select  an 
Arabian  palfrey.  In  like  manner,  to  lead  men  in  gigantic  and  difficult 
enterprises — to  command  by  native  greatness,  in  perilous  times,  when  law 

*  Dr.  Charlton  was  physician  to  Charles  II.,  and  hia  work  waa  published 
in  1675.  The  passages  referred  to  will  be  found  in  Site  PfesaeJagMei  Journal 
voivu.,p.  999. 
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k  trampled  under  foot— to  call  forth  the  energies  of  a  peopfft,  and  direct 
them  against  a  tyrant  at  home,  or  an  alliance  of  tyrants  abroad — to  stamp 
the  impress  of  a  single  mind  upon  a  nation — to  infuse  strength  into 
thoughts,  and  depth  into  feelings,  which  shaU  command  the  homage  of 
enlightened  men  in  every  age— -in  short,  to  be  a  Bruce,  Bonaparte,  Luther, 
Knox,  Demosthenes,  Shakspeare,  Milton,  or  Cromwell — a  large  brain  ie 
indispensably  requisite :  but  to  display  skill,  enterprise,  and  fidelity  in 
t|ie  various  professions  of  civil  life— to  cultivate,  with  success,  the  lees 
arduous  branches  of  philosophy— to  excel  in  acuteness,  taste,  and  felicity 
of  expression — to  acquire  extensive  erudition  and  refined  manners— a 
brain  of  a  moderate  size  is  perhaps  more  suitable  than  one  that  is  very 
large ;  for  wherever  the  energy  is  intense;-  it  is  rare  that  delicacy,  refine- 
ment, and  taste  are  present  in  an  equal  degree.  Individuals  possessing 
moderate-sized  brains  easily  find  their  proper  sphere,  and  enjoy  in  it  scope 
for  all  their  energy.  In  ordinary  circumstances  they  distinguish  them- 
selves ;  but  they  sink  when  difficulties  accumulate  around  them.  Persona 
with  large  brains,  on  the  ether  hand,  do  not  readily  attain  their  appropriate 
place  :  common  occurrences  do  not  muse  or  call  them  forth  ;  and,  while 
unknown,  they  are  not  trusted  with  great  undertakings.  Often,  therefore, 
such  men  pine -and  die  in. obscurity.  When,  however,  they  attain  -their 
proper  element,  they  are  conscious  of  greatness,  and  glory  in  the  expansion 
of  their  powers.  Their  mental  energies  rise  in  proportion  to  the<obstaclee 
to  be  surmounted,  and  blaxe  forth  in  all  the  magmaoenoe  ef  self-sustaining 
energetic  genius,  on  occasions  when  feebler  minds  would  sink  in  despair.* 
The  term  faculty  is  used  to  denote  a  particular  power  of  feeling,  thiftjb* 
ing,  or  perceiving,  connected  with  a  particular  part  of  the  brain.  Phreno- 
logists consider  man  by  himself,  and  also  compare  him  with  otherrreatarot. 
When  the  lower  animals  manifest  the  same  propensities  and  intellectual 
operations  as  those  displayed  by  man,  the  faculties  which  produce  them 
are  held  to  be  common  to  both.     A  faculty  is  admitted  as  primitive, 

1.  Which  exists  in  one  kind  of  animal, -and  not  in  another  ; 

2.  Which  varies  in  the  two  sexes  of  the  same  species  ; 

3.  Which  is  not  proportionate  to  the  other  faculties  of  the  same  individual ; 

4.  Which  does  not  manifest  itself  simultaneously  with  the  other  facul- 
ties ;  that  is,  which  appears  or  disappears  earlier  or  later  in  life  than  other 
faculties  ; 

5.  Which  may  act  or  rest  singly  ; 

6.  Which  is  propagated  in  a  distinct  manner  from  parents  to  children  ;  and, 

7.  Which  -may  singly  preserve  its'  proper  state  of  health  or  disease. t 
As  phrenological  observation  establishes  the  existence  of  a  plurality  of 

mental  faculties,  each  connected  with  a  particular  part  of  the  brain,  the 
question  occurs,  Is  the  mind  simple,  or  is  it  an  aggregate  of  separate 
powers  U  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  give  a  satisfactory  answer  to  this 
inquiry.  Looking  at  the  facts  presented  to  us  by  observation,  tho  moot 
obvious  inference  seems  to  be,  that  the  mind  consists  of  an  aggregate  of 
powers,  and  that  one  of  them  supplies  the  feeling  of  Personal  Identity,  or. 
the  /  of  consciousness,  to  which,  as  their  substratum,  all  the  other  reel- 
ings and  capacities  bear  reference.  This  view  of  personal  identity  is 
strongly  supported  by  some  of  the  phenomena  of  madness ;  for  patients 
are  sometimes  insane  in  this  feeling,  and  in  no  other  faculty  «t  the  mind. 
Such  individuals  lose  all  consciousness. of  their  past  andVproper  personality, 
and  imagine  themselves  different  persons  altogether;  while,  with  -the 
exception  of  this  erroneous  impression,  they  reel  and  think  correctly. 

*  See  remarks  on  the  character  of  Cromwell,  in  The  Phrenological  Journal^ 
iii.,  482. 

f  Sporzheim's  Phrea&gy,  p.  \2Q. 
t  See  Phrm.  JournJUl.  I,  p.  206. 
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Under  the  bead  of  Memory,  ra  a  snbseo^ent  pert  of  this  work,  an  abstract 
will  be  fdusjt  of  a  case  of  divided  personality,  occurring  thrown  disease*  re- 
ported bf  Dr.  Dyce,of  Aberdeen,  to  Dr.  Henry  Dewar,  and  by  him  published 
in  the  Transaction*  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh.  A  similar  caae  is 
stated  in  The  Medical  Repository,  communicated  by  Dr.  Mitchell  to  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Nott,  dated  January,  181%  '*  When  I  was  employed/'  says  lp, 
"  early  in  December,  1815,  with  several  other  gentlemen,  in  doing  the 
doty  of  a  visiter  to  the  United  States  Military  Academy,  at  West  Point, 
a  very  extraordinary  case  of  double  consciousness  in  a  woman  was  related 
4o  me  by  one  of  the  professors.  Major  Ellicott,  who  so  worthily  occupies 
the  mathematical  chair  in  thai  seminary,  vouched  for  the  correctness  of 
the  following  narrative,  the  subject  of  which  is  related  to  him  by  blood, 
and  an  inhabitant  of  one  of  the  western  counties  of  Pennsylvania  : — Miss 
H  possessed,,  naturally,  a  very  good  constitution,  and  arrived  at 

adult  age  without  having  it  impaired  by  disease.     She  possessed  an  excel- 
lent capacity,  and  enjoyed  fair  opportunities  to  acquire  knowledge.   Besides 
the  domestic  arts  and  social  attainments,  she  had  improved  her  mind  by 
leading  and  conversation,  and  waa  well  versed  in  penmanship.    Her 
memory  was  capacious,  and  stored  with  a  copious  stock  of  ideas.     Unex- 
pectedly, and  without  any  forewarning,  she  fell  into  a  profound  sleep, 
which  continued  several  hours  beyond  the  ordinary  term. .  On  waking, 
•he  waa  discovered  to  have  lost  every  trait  of  enquired  knowledge,    9©r 
memory  was  tabula  rasa — all  vestiges,  both  of  words  and  things,  were 
obliterated  and  gone.    It  was  found  necessary  for  her  to  learn  everything 
again.     She  even  acquired,  by  new  efforts,  the  art  of  spelling,  reading, 
writing,  and  calculating,  and  gradually  became  acquainted  with  the  per- 
sons and  objects  around,  like  a  being  for  the  first  time  brought  into  the 
world.     In  these  exercises  she  made  considerable  proficiency.     But,  after 
a  few  months,  another  fit  of  somnolency  invaded  her.     On  rousing  from 
it,  she  found  herself  restored  to  the  state  she  was  in  before  the  first  parox- 
ysm; but  was  wholly  ignorant  of  every  event  and  ocoorrence  that  had 
befallen  her  afterward.     The  former  condition  of  her  existence  she  sow 
calls  the  Old  State,  and  the  latter  the  New  State;  and  she  is  as  uncon- 
scious of  her  double  character  as  two  distinct  persons  are  of  their  respec- 
tive natures.    For  example,  in  her  old  state  she  possesses  all  her  original 
knowledge  ;  in  her  new  state  only  what  she  acquired  since.     If  a  gentle- 
man or  lady  be  introduced  to  her  in  the  old  state,  and  vice  versa,  {and  so 
of  all  other  matters,)  to  know  them  satisfactorily  she  must  learn  them  in 
both  states.     In  the  old  slate  she  possesses  fine  powers  of  penmanship; 
while  in  the  new  she  writes  a  poor  awkward  hand,  having  not  had  time  or 
means  to  become  expert.    During  four  years  and  upward,  she  has  under- 
gone periodical  transitions  from  one  of  these  states  to  the  other.     The 
alterations  are  always  consequent  upon  a  Long  and  sound  sleep.     Both  the 
lady  and  her  family  are  now  capable  of  conducting  the  affair  without  em- 
barrassment.   By  simply  knowing  whether  she  is  in  the  old  or  new  state, 
they  regulate  the  intercourse,  and  govern  themselves  accordingly.     A 
history  of  her  curious  case  is  drawing  up  by  the  Rev.  Timothy  Alain,  of 
Meadville."     I  often  saw  a  ctagyman  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  who, 
having  become  insane,  believed  himself  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  and,  under 
this  conviction,  felt  the  most  poignsnt  remorse  for  having  commanded  the* 
massacre  at  Jaffa,  and  occasioned  the-death  of  so  many  brave  men  in  war. 
Such?  cases  as  the  foregoing  have  led  some  persons  to  the  inference,  that 
the  feeling  of  personal  identity  is  a  primitive  mental  affection,  connected 
with  a  particular  organ,  and  hence  liable  separately  to  disease.     This 
view  corresponds  with  the  apprehension  of  mankind  in  general ;  for  popu- 
lar language  is  framed  on  the  principle  of  the  I  of  consciousness  being 
distinct  from  the  oiher  mental  ajQfectipjis.    We&peak  of  evil  thoughts. 
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fntruding  themselves  into  our  mind ;  and  of  onr  faviag  sfroay  sbstrsv 
which  we  forbear  to  indulge.  In  such  expressioDs  the  owlumwi  seem 
to  mean  the  principle  of  personal  identity;  and  the  evil  thoughts  and 
desires  appear  to  be  regarded  as  affections  of  that  principle,  originating  in 
sources  distinct  from  it,  and  different  from  one  another. 
-  The  more'  general  opinion  of  philosophers  is,  that  the  miiyi  is  a  irimnin 
and  indivisible  substance,  and  that  the  several  faculties  are  merely •drae- 
lent  states  of  it.  Such  is  the  light  in  which  the  subject  is  viewed  by  Dr. 
Gall.  "  In  my  opinion,"  says  he,  "  there  exists  but  one  single  principleY 
which  sees,  feels,  tastes,  hears,  touches,  thinks,  and  wins.  Bat  in  order 
that  this  principle  may  become  capable  of  perceiving  light  and  sound—of 
feeling,  tasting, 'and  touching — and  of  maniiesting  the  different  kinds  of 
thought  and  propensity— it  requires  the  aid  of  various  material  instruments, 
without  which  the  exercise  of  all  these  faculties  would  be  impossible."* 

This  view  is  espoused  also  by  my  excellent  friend,  the  Rev.  Dr.  David 
Welsh,  Professor  of  Church  History  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  who 
successfully  shows  that  it  is  consistent  with  the  phrenological  doctrine 
-of  a  plurality  of  organs.  M  The  leading  doctrine  of  Phrenology,"  says 
he,  "  is,  that  different  portions  or  organs  of  the  brain  are  connected  witk 
the  primitive  feelings  of  the  mind.  The  troth  of  this  position  can  obvi» 
oualy  he  ascertained  only  by  observation.  But  taking  it  far  granted  that 
it  is  true,  it  may  be  asked  how  it  can  be  reconciled  with  the  great  principle- 
to  which  so  frequent  reference  has  been  made,  that  the  powers,  thougnte, 
and  feelings  of  the  mind  are  not  different  from  the  mind,  hot  merely  the 
mind  itself  existing  in  different  states  ? 

"  It  requires  but  little  reflection  to  be  satisfied  that  the  introduction  of 
cerebral  organs  does  not  in  any  degree  affect  Dr.  Brown**  leading  princi» 
pie.  The  cerebral  organs  Ave  not  the  mind— nor  is  any  state  of  these 
tngans  the  mind.  The-  mind  wc  believe  to  be  a  simple  and  indivisible 
substance.  And  the  only  difference  that  the  doctrines  of  Phrenology  in- 
troduce in  regard  to  *V  Brown's  principle  is,  thai,  instead  of  the  feelings 
and  thoughts  being  merely  the  relations  of  the  simple  substance  mind  to, 
its  own  former  states  or  to  external  objects,  they  are  the  relations  of  the 
simple  substance  mind  to  certain  portions  of  the  eocephalon, 

".In  looking  upon  any  object— as  snow— ave  have  the  notion  of  a  certain 
colour.-  Now,  the  notion  is  not  in  the  snow,  but  in  the  mind.  That  is> 
she  notion  -of  colour  is  the  mind  existing  in  a  certain  relation  to  an  exter- 
nal object.  But  it  is  allowed  en  all  hands,,  that  there  is  an  intervening 
step  between  the  snow  and  the  mind ;  there  is  an  affection  of  the  optic 
rterVe.  The  notion  of  colour,  then,  is  die  mind  existing  in  a  certain  rchv 
tion  to  the  optic  nerve.     It  wiH  be  conceded  that  this  dons  not  alter  too 

«uestion  as  to  the  simplicity  of  the  mind.  And  if  this  is  conceded,  it 
i  abundantly  obvious  that  another  step  m  the  process  might  be  con* 
ceived  without  taking  away  from  the  simplicity  of  the  immaterial  part,  and 
that,  instead  of  an  affection  of  the  optic  nerve  being  the  immediate  ante- 
cedent of  the  notion  of  colour,  it  might  be  a  particular  portion  of  the  ence- 
phalou.  As  the  notion  of  colour,  upon  this  supposition,  is -a  relation  of 
the  mind  to  the  organ  of  colour,  it  follows  that;  if  that  organ  were  changed 
in  any  respect,  the  state  of  the  mind  would  also,  be  changed  Thus,  if 
it  were  larger,  or  of  a  finer  structure,  or  more  active,  the  perception  of 
colour  would  be  more  delicate,  or  quick,  or  pleasing.  The  same  remarks, 
might  be  extended  to  aU  the  organs.  Where  the  organ  of  Causality  k 
large,  as  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Bsown  himself,  then,  there  will  be  s  tendency 
to  reason  ;  which  tendency  is  a  state  of  the  mind  in  relation  to  a  material 
organ,  which  state  would  have -been  different  had  the  organ  been  different. 
**  A  mnltitnde  of  organs  may  all  be  affecting  the  mind  at  the 
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instant,  and  in  that  case  a  variety  of  feelings  will  be  experienced.  Bat 
still  the  mind  is  simple,  and  it  is  only  its  relations  to  these  different  organ* 
that  are  complex.  f. 

44  When  we  say,  then,  that  when  we  have  any  powers  as,  for  example, 
of  reasoning,  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  the  power  is  different  from  the 
mind.  There  is  a  material  organ'*vhich  is  separate  rron>  the  mind,  but 
the  perception  of  relation  is  a  state  wholly  mental.  One  state  of  the 
organ  may  give  the  perception  of  relation,  another  the  desire  to  perceive 
or  discover  it ;  hot  the  perception  snd  desire  are  both  attributes,  not  of 
matter,  bat  of  mind.  The  effect  of  the  organ  being  large  or  small,  active 
or  inactive,  in  different  individuals,  or  upon  the  same  individual  at  different 
times,  is  the  subject  to  which  I  alluded  in  the  chapter  on  Cause  and 
£ffect,  as  that  which  Br.  Brown  had  net  considered."* 

Dr.  Caldwell,  again,  argues  strongly  in  favour  of  the  singleness  of  the 
power  of  the  mind.  u  We  do  not  believe,"  eays  he,  "  that,  in  a  separate 
or  insulated  capacity,  the  mind  either  does  or  can  possess  a  number  of 
distinct  faculties,  but  that  ii  is  as  tingle  in  its  power  as  it  is  tn  its  substance. 
It  is  a  quickening  aad  operative  principle,  essential  to  all  the  mental  fa- 
culties, but  does  not  by  any  means  possess  them  itself.  It  is  jio  more 
made  up  of  parts,  in  relation  te  power,  -than  in  relation  to  substance.  In 
both  respects  it  is  one  and  indivisible. 

"  To  advocate  a  preposition  the  opposite  of  this  is,  to  contend  that  the 
mind,  like  the  body,  is  compound.  To  be  single  in  essence  and  multiplex 
in,  power,  implies  a  contradiction.  Conformably  to  the  present  arrange- 
ment of  creation,  we  consider  such  a  case  impossible  In  support  of  a 
belief  the  reverse  of  this,  no  evidence  presents  itself,  either  primitive  or 
analogical.     On  the  contrary,  all  attainable  evidence  is  against  it. 

44  We  can  conceive  of  but  one  possible  way  in'  which  the  human  mind, 
single  in  its  essence,  can  be  tributary  to  the  existence  of  a  multiplicity 
of  faculties.  That  is,  by  being  united  to  a  system  of  organs,  instead  of  a 
single  one,  and  serving  as  tbe  spring  of  action  to  the  whole.  In  this  ease 
the  multiplicity  of  the  organs,  each  different  in  structure  from  the  other, 
although  acting  from  the  same  principle  and  impulse,  will  secure,  in  the 
result,  the  requisite  variety. '  For  every  organ  must  necessarily  act  in  a 
manner  corresponding  with  its  specific  structure. 

"  We  cannot,  therefore*  withheld  an  ^expression  of  our -deliberate  belief, 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  perfect  unity  of  the  human  mind,  -both  in  substance 
and  power,  constitutes,  most  certainly,  that  foundation  of  the  science  of 
Phrenology  that  nothing  can  shake;  and  which  the  progress  of  time  and 
improvements  in  knowledge  will  only  render  more  stable  and  secure.  For 
if  it  be  true  that  the  mind,  as  a  unit,  possesses  but  unity  of  power,  it 
follows,  of  necessity,  that  the  multiplicity  of  power  manifested  in  the 
functions  of  the  mental  faculties  must  arise  from  a  multiplex  system  of 
cerebral  organs,  acting  in  •conjunction  with  the  mind."f 

It  is  not  necessary,  in  studying  Phrenology,  to-  decide  which  of  these 
views  is  tbe  correct  interpretation  of  nature ;  -because  the  effects  of  the 
organs  on  the  mind  are  the  same,  whichever  of  them  be  adopted.  If  the 
mind  consists  of  an  aggregate  of  powers,  then  each  acts  by  means  of  a 
particular  organ,  and  is  manifested  with  a  degree  of  energy  varying  with 
its  size.  Viewed  as  one  simple  substance,  capable  of  existing^  in  a  variety 
of  states,  it  enters  into  each  state  by  means  of  a  separate  organ :  when 
the  organs  are  spontaneouly  active r  they  induce  their  relative  states ; 
without  their  influence,  these  cannot  Jake  place  :  when  they  are  large, 

*  Welsh's  Life  of  Dr.  Thomas  Brown,  p.  521 . 

t  Preliminary  Discourse  in  answer  to  Lord  Jeffrey's  Criticism  on  Phre- 
nology in  the  86th  No.  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  prefixed  to  Dr.  Caldwell's 
Elements  of  Phrenology,  2d  edit.,  j>.  16.  * 
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the  states  are  exeiced  vigorously ;  when  they  are  small,  these  exist  feebly. 
The  reader  may  therefore  adopt  whichever  theory  appear*  to  hiienlf  pre* 
ferabie.  -  Without  meaning  to  deny  that  the  latter  view  appears  tome  the 
more  plausible,  I  shall,  in  the  following  pages,  tiowt  of  the  faculties  at 
distinct  mental  powers,  connected  with  separate  organs;  because,  by 
doing  so,  I  shall  be  able  to  bring  oat  Ae  doctrine  more  simply  and  lumi- 
nously, than  by  considering  them  as  merely  particular  states  of  the  genesel 
power — the  Mind  :  and  this  language,  moreover,  is  correct  even  on  what  . 
seems  to  be  the  true  hypothesis  ;  because,  according  to  this  view,  when 
the  organ  of  Causality,  for  example,  is  largely  possessed,  the  individual 
is  capable  of  reasoning  logically  and  acutely—of  which  mental  act  he  is 
incapable  when  that  organ  is  greatly  deficient.  The  word  fatuity  or 
power,  therefore,  is  used  to  express  the  quality  posacsod  in  the  one  ease, 
and  not  in  the  other,  and  which  is  legitimately  designated  and  universally 
recognised  by  either  of  these  terms. 

"It  has  occurred  to  me,"  continues  Dr.  Welsh,  "  that  another  difficulty 
of  a  metaphysical  nature  may  suggest  itself  in  regard  to  the  principles  of 
Phrenology.  It  may  be  asked,  What  is  the  soul  when  deprived  of  the 
cerebral  organs  1  But  the  system  of  Dr.  Brown  affords  us  no  more  light 
upon  this  point  than  the  system  of  Dr.  Grail.  Indeed,  a  passage  which 
I  have  quoted  from  his  Lectures  shows  that  he  considered  that  those  who 
engaged  in  such  inquiries  were  ignorant  of  the  limits  of  our  faculties.  It 
is  only  experience  that  can  teach  us  in  what  state  the  soul  exists  when 
separated  irom  the  body.  And  in  this  sense  the  precept  of  the  poet  holds 
equally  in  a  scientific  and  in  a  religious  point  of  view, 

4  Wait  the  great  teacher  Death,  and  God  adore/  " 

DIVISION  OF  THE  FACULTIES. 

Da.  SrvizHBra  divides  the  faculties  into  two  orders,  Frauiroe  and 
Intellect,  or  affective  and  intellectual  faculties.  The  feelings  are  sub- 
divided by  him  into  two  genera,  denominated  Propensities  snd  Senti- 
ments. He  applies  the  nutm' propensities  to  indicate  internal  impulses, 
which  invite  only  to  certain  actions  ;  and  sentiments  to  designate  other 
feelings,  not'  limited1  to  inclination  alone,  but  which  have  an  emotion  of  a 
peculiar  kind  superadded.  Acquisitiveness,  for  example,  is  a  mere 
impulse  to  acquire  ;  Veneration  gives  a  tendency  to  worship,  accompanied 
by  a  particular  emotion,  which  latter  quality  is  the  reason  of  its  being 
denominated  a  sentiment. 

The  second  order  of  faculties1  makes  us  acquainted  with  objects  which 
exist,  and  their  qualities  and  relations ;  they  are-  called  intellectual. 
These  are  subdivided  by  Dr.  Spurzheim  into  four  genera.  The  first 
includes  the  external  senses  and  voluntary  motion ;  the  seooud  those 
internal  powers  which  perceive  existence,  or  make  man  and  animals 
acquainted  with  external  objects  and  their  physical  qualities ;  and  the 
third  the  powers  which  perceive  the  retationsof  external  objects.  These 
three  genera  are  named  perceptive  faculties.  The  fourth  genus  comprises 
the  faculties  which  act  on  all  the  other  powers— which  compare,  judge, 
and  discriminate :  these  are  named  reflective  faculties. 

The  names  of  the  faculties  employed  in  this  work  are,  with  few  excep- 
tions, those  suggested  by  Dr.  Spurzheim.  To  .designate  propensity,  he 
adds  to  a  root  or  fundamental  word  the  termination  tee,  as  indicating  this 
quality  of  producing ;  the  termination  ness  denotes  the  abstract  state, 
as  Destructiveness.  The  termination  ous  characterizes  a  sentiment,  as 
cautious,  conscientious.  To  these  is  added  ness,  to  express  the  abstract 
quality,  as  Cautiousness,  Conscientiousness.    The  names  of  the  int$L 
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Uctual  facilities  are  easily  understood,  and  do  not  hers  require  any  parti- 
cular explanation. 

Considerable  difficulty  attends  the  arrangement  of  the  faculties  and 
organs.     In  the  first  tnd  second  editions  of  this  work  they  were  arranged 
and  numbered  according  to  the  order  adopted  in  Dr.  Spurzheim's  Physi- 
ognomical System,  published  in  1816.     The  principle  of  that  arrangement 
was,  as  far  as  possible,  philosophical.     The  organs  common  to  man  and 
the  lower  animals  were  treated  of  first,  beginning  with  the  lowest,  and 
ascending.     Next  come  the  organs  of  the  sentiments  peculiar  to  man  ; 
and,  lastly,  the  organs  of  intellect.     Since  1815,  the  great  divisions  of  this 
classification  have  been  retained,  but  repeated  alterations  have  been  made 
by  Dr.  Spurzheim  in  the  arrangement  of  the  details.     It  appears  impossible 
to  arrive  at  a  correct  classification  until  all  the  organs,  and  also  the 
primitive  faculty  or  ultimate  function  of  each,  shall  be  definitely  ascer- 
tained, which  is  not  at  present  the  case.    Till  this  end  shall  be  accom- 
plished, every  interim  arrangement  will  be  in  danger  of  being  overturned 
by  subsequent  discoveries.     In  the  meantime,  however,  for  the  sake  of 
uniformity,  f  shall  adopt  the  arrangement  followed  by  Dr.  Spurzheim  m 
the  third  edition  of  his  Phrenology,  published  in  1825.*    Daring  his  visit 
to  Edinburgh,  in  1838,  he  demonstrated  the  anatomy  of  the  brain,  and 
traced  out  the  connexion  between  the  organs  in  a  manner  so  clear  and 
satisfactory,  that  the  basis  of  his  arrangement  appeared  founded  in  nature. 
Dr.  Gall  seems  not  to  have  adopted  any  philosophical  principle  of  classi- 
fication ;  bat  it  is  proper  that  his  names  and  order  should  be  known.     I 
shall,  therefore,  add  a  table  of  these  to  the  present  work.f 

In  the  case  of  many  of  the  organs,  observations  have  been  made  to  such 
an  extent,  that  the  functions  are  held  to  be  ascertained;  and  in  regard  to 
others,  where  the  observations  hare  been  fewer,  the  functions  are  stated 
as  probable.  There  is  no  difference  of  opinion  among  phrenologists  in 
regard  to  the  kind  of  manifestations  which  accompany  the  organs  set  down 
as  established  ;  their  differences  toach  only  the  result  of  the  metaphysical 
analysis  of  the  feelings  and  intellectual  powers,  and  the  order  of  their 
arrangement. 

I  shall  notice  briefly  the  history  of  the  discovery  of  each*  organ,  and 
state  a  few  cases  in  illustration  of  its  function  :  but  the  reader  is  respect- 
fully informed,  that  I  do  not  pretend  to  bring  forward  the  evidence  on 
which  Phrenology  ia  founded.  I  beg  leave  to  refer  those  readers  who  are 
fond  of  perusing  cases,  to  Dr.  GaH's  work,  in  six  volumes,  entitled  Sur 
les  Fonctions  du  Cerveau,  <fe. ;  to  Dr.  Spurzheim's  work,  Phrenology; 
to  the  Transactions  of  the  Phrenological  Society ;  to  The  Phrenological 
Journal  and  Miscellany ;  and  to  the  Journal  de  la  SocUti  Phrenologiquc 
de  Paris.  Those  persons  who  desire  philosophical  conviction  are 
requested  to  resort  directly  to  nature,  which  is  always  within  their  reach ; 

for  WBLL-OBbUNMD  CONVICTION  CAN   BE  OBTAINED  ONLY  BY  PBBSONaL 
ABSBRVAT10W. 

NATURAL  LANGUAGE  OF  THE  FACULTIES 

Dhs.  Gall  and  Spurzheim  have  investigated  the  laws  which  determine 
the  natural  language  of  the  individual  faculties,  and  their  exposition  of 
them  is  highly  interesting  and  instructive. t  The  leading  principle  is, 
that  the  motions  are  always  in  the  direction  of  the  seat  of  the  organs. 
Self-Esteem,  for  instance,  produces  an  attitude  in  which  the  head  and 

*  See  Objections  to  Dr.  Spurzheim's  classification  of  the  faculties,  in  the 
Appendix,  No.  II.  f  Appendix,  No.  111. 

1  See  Gall,  Sur  let  Fonctions  du  Cerveau,  v.,  440,  and  Spurzheim's  Physi 
fftsmieoJ  System,  London,  161ft,  p.  398. 
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body  are  hek)  high,  and  reclining  backward  ;  Firmness  pn  sroctusoo 
and  stiffiieu  to  the  person  ;  Cautiousness  carries  the  head  backward  and 
to  the  side,  Veneration  upward  and  forward,  and  so  on.  Each  organ, 
when  predominantly  powerful  and  active,  produces  ikese  motions  and  atti- 
tudes. It  also  gives  a  peculiar  expression  to  the  voice  and  features :  thus 
Destructiveness  communicates  to  the  voice  a  hard  ringing  quality,  and  to 
the  countenance  a  dark  harsh  expression ;  while  Love  of  Approbation 
gives  a  flattering  and  pleasing  tone  to  the  voice,  and  gracious  smiles  to 
the  face.  The  modes  of  expression  attached  to  each  faculty,  being  natu- 
ral, are  universal,  and  are  understood  in  all  countries  and  all  ages.  Tbey 
are  the  foundations  of  pantomime,  and  also  of  expression  in  painting  and 
sculpture.  The  knowledge  of  them  renders  Physiognomy  scientific ; 
without  this  knowledge,  it  is  a  mere  empirical  art,  leading  as  often  to  erro- 
neous as  to  sound  conclusions. 

Order  L— FEELINGS. 

Genus  I.— PROPENSITIES. 

The  faculties  falling  under  this  genus  do  not  form  ideas  nor  proem 
knowledge  ;  their  sole  function  is,  to  produce  a  propensity  of  a  specific 
kind.    These  faculties  are  common  to  man  with  the  lower  ■»«—!■ 

I.-AMATIVENE8S. 

Tin  cerebellum  (A  A,  fig.  3,  p.  74)  is  the  organ  of  this  propensity,* 
and  is  situated  between  the  mastoid  process  on  each  side  and  the  pro- 
jecting point  in  the  middle  of  the  transverse  ridge  of  the  occipital  bono. 
The  sue  is  indicated  during  life  by  the  thickness  of  the  neck  at  these 
parts,  or  between  the  ears,  and  by  the  extension  of  the  inferior  snrmce  of 
the  occipital  bone  backward.  In  some  individuals  the  robes  of  the  cere- 
bellum descend  or  droop,  increasing  the  downward  convexity  of  the  occi- 
pital bone,  rather  than  increasing  its  expansion  between  the  ears.  In  sock 
cases  the  projection  may  be  felt  by  the  hand,  if  pressed  firmly  on  the  neck. 
The  subjoined  cots  show  the  appearances  presented  by  the  living  head 
when  the  organ  ie  moderate  and  large. 

There  is  nearly  half  an  inch  of  space  between  the  cerebellum  and  the 
commencement  of  the  posterior  lobe  of  the  brain,  at  the  insertion  of  the 
tentorium. 

The  .tentorium  ie  a  strong  membrane,  which  separates  the  cerebellum 
from  the  brain ;  in  animals  which  leap,  as  the  cat  and  tiger,  the  separation 
is  produced  by  a  thin  plate  of  bone.f  The  cerebellum  is,  however,  con- 
nected with  the  brain  ;  for  its  fibres  originate  in  the  corpora  rertiformuL, 
from  which  also  the  organs  of  other  animal  propensities  arise.  Certain 
fibres  originating  in  that  source,  after  passing  through  the  optic  thalamic 
expand  into  the  organs  of  Philoprogenitrreness,  Adhesiveness,  Combative- 

*  Partes  genitales,sive  testes  homruibus  et  foroinis  uterus,  propensionem 
ad  venerem  exciter*  nequeunt.  Nam  in  pueris  veneris  Stimulus  seminis 
secretioni  saspe  antecedit.  Plures  eunuchi,  quanquam  testibus  privati,  banc 
incilnatioaem  eonservant.  Sunt  etiam  famine)  quae  sine  ulero  nats»,  nunc 
stimulum  manifestaat,  Hinc  quidam  ex  doctrine)  nostra  inimicis,  harass 
rerum  minims  inscii,  seminis  prasentiaa  in  sanguine  contendunt,  et  hano 
caus&m  sufficientem  existimant.  Attaafen  argumenta  hujus  generis  vera 
physiologia  longe  absunt,  et  vix  citatione  digna  videnUir.  Nonnulli  etiam 
hujus  inclhiationis  causam  hvliquore  prostatico  quserunt;  sed  in  senibus 
aliqnando  fluidi  prostatic!  secretio,  sine  ulla  veneris  uclinatione,  copiosissima 
cst.-Spursheim*s  Pfomsfagy,  p.  128.  t  See  Note  on  p.  79. 
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The  nerves  or  sight  (4  4,  fig.  2,  p.  74)  can 
be  traced  into  the  natci,  1  ymg  very  near  the  lame  part*  i  while  ihe  nerves 
of  hearing  (r,  lame  figure)  spring  from  the  medullary  streak,  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  fourth  ventricle,  lying  immediately  under  the  cerebellum. 
These  arrangements  of  structure  correspond  with  the  facta,  that  the  eyes, 
express  more  powerfully  than  the  other  eenaee  the  passion  of  kite.;  wet 
abuses  of  the  amative  propensity  produce  blindness  and  deafneaa ;  and 
that  this  feeling  subsequently  excites  Adhesiveness,  Comber ' ~    ' 


Destruclivenesi  into  vivid  action— randerisg  attachment  irresistibly  strong, 
and  inspiring  even  females,  who,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  are  timid  and 
IMuing,  with  courage  and  determination  when  under  its  influence.     The 
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cerebellum,  consists  of  three  portione,  a  centra)  and  two  lateral.  The  r.i 
trel  is  in  direct  communication  with  the  corpora  rcitifemia,  and  the  two 
lateral  portions  are  brought  into  communication  with  caoli  other  by  the 
font  Varelii.    (See  figs.  3  and  3,  pp.  74,  75.) 

Dr.  Gall  was  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  function  of  this  organ  in  the 
following  manner  :  He  was  physician  to  a  widow  of  irreproachable  cha- 
racter, who  was  seised  with  natrons  aflec lions,  to  which  succeeded  severe 
nymphomania.  In  the  violence  of  a  paroxysm  he  supported  her  head,  and 
wae  struck  with  the  great  sue  and  heat  of  the  neck.  She  stated  that  heat 
and  tension  of  these  parts  always  preceded  a  paroxyam.  He  followed 
out,  by  numerous  observations,  the  idea,  suggested  by  this  occurrence, 
of  connexion  between  the  amative  propensity  and  the  cerebellum,  and  he 
toon  established  tli e  jwiut  to  his  awn  satisfaction. 

This  faculty  gives  rise  to  the  sexual  feeling.  In  newly-born  children 
the  cerebellum  ra  the  least  developed  of  sit  .the  cerebral  parts.  At  this 
period  the  upper  and  posterior  parts  of  the  neck,  corresponding  to  the 
cerebellum,  appears  attached  almost  to  the  middle  of  the  bane  of  the  skull. 
The  weigh  t  of  the  cerebellum  is  then- to  tha^  of  the  brain  as  one  to  thirteen, 
fifteen,  or  twenty.  In  adults  it  ia  aa  one  to  sis,  seven,  or  eight.  The 
cerebellum  enlarges  much  at  puberty,  and  attains  its  full  size  between  the 
agea  of  eighteen  and  twenty-sir.  The  neck  then  appears  greatly  more 
expanded  behind.     In  general,  the  cerebellum  ia  less  in  females  than  ia 

•  7V»u.  vf  t\e  Pfctn.  See.,  p.  310.  . 

t  Pkrm.  Jan.,  vol,  i.  No.  49,  p.  SOT. 
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Males.  In  old  ago  it  frequently  dimiaAhes.  There  is  no  constant  pro- 
portion between  the  brain  and  it  in  all  individuals ;  just  aa  there  is  no«in- 
variable  propertion  between  this  feeling  and  the  other  powers  of  the  miid. 
Sometimes  the  cerebellum  is  largely  developed  before  the  age  of  pobefty. 
This  was  the  case  in  a  child  of  three  years  of  age,  in  a  boy  of  fire,  and  in 
one  of  twelve  ;  -and  they  all  manifested  the  feeling  strongly.  In  the  caat 
of  the  skull  of  Dr.  Hette,  sold  in  the  shops,  the  developement  is  small, 
and  the  feeling  corresponded*  In  the  cast  of  the  skull  of  a  convict  who 
died  at  Chatham,  J.  L.,  it  is  very  large,  and  there  was  a  proportionate 
vigour  of  the  propensity. t  In  the  casts  of  Mitchell  and  Dean  it  is  very 
large,  and  the  manifestations  were  in  proportion.  Farther  evidenco*tof 
the  functions  of  this  organ  will  be  found  in  Dr.  Gall's  work,  Sur  Us  Fonc- 
tions  du  Cerweau,  tome  iii.,  pp.  225-414;  and  several  cases  are  men- 
tioned innhe  following  .works  : '  Journal  of  Pathological  Observations  kepi 
at  the  Hosjnial^f  the  EcoU  de  Medicine,  No.  108,  15/A  July,  1817,  case 
of  Jean  Michel  Brigand;  -Journal  of  the  Hotel  Dieu,  case  of  Florat,  19th 
March,  1819,  and  of  ajwoman,  11th  November,  1818;  Wepferua,  His* 
toruB  apoplccticorum,  edit.  1794,  page  487 ;  Philosophical  Transactions, 
No.  828,  case  by  Dr.  Tyson ;  Memoires  de  Chirurgie  MtUtaire,  tt  Cam' 
pagnei,  by  Baron  Larrey,vol.  ii.,  p.  150,  vol.  iii.,  p.  262;.Serres  On 
Apoplexy ;  Richerand's  Elements  of  Phistology,  pp.  379,  380,  Kerrison's 
translation  *  Dr.  Spuxaheim's  Phrenology,  p.  130 ;  The  Phrenological 
Journal*  vol.  v^  pp.  98,  311,  636 ;  vii.,39  ;  viii.,  377, 529  ;  ix.,  188, 383, 
§95 ;  Dr.  Andrew-Combe's  Observations  on  Menial  Derangement,  p.  161 ; 
aad  The  London  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  21st  June  and  23d  August, 
1&34,  VOL  v.,,p,  619,  and  vol.  vi.,  p.  125.  Dr.  Caldwell  has  given,  m 
The  Annals  of  Phrenology,  No.  I\  pp.  80-84,  a  summary  of  the  principal 
reasons  for  considering  the  cerebellum  to  be  the  organ  of  Amativeness. 

"  It  is  impossible,"  says  Dr.  Spurzheim,  "  to  unite  a  greater  number 
of  proofs  in  demonstration  of  any  natural  truth,  than  may  be  presented  to 
determine  the  function  of  the  cerebellum ;"  and  in  thia  I  agree  with  him. 
•Those  who  have  not  read  Dr.  Gall's  section  on  this  organ,  can  form  no  ade- 
quate conception  of  the  force  of  the  evidence  which  he  has  collected. t 

M.  Flourens,  by  whom  certain  experiments  were  performed  on  the 
lower  animals,  chiefly  by  inflicting  injuries  on  their  cerebellar  contends 
that  these-experiments  show  that  the  cerebellum  serves  for  the  regulation 
of  muscular  motion.  "  On  removing  the  cerebellum,"  says  he,  "  the 
animal  loses  Che  power  of  executing  combined  movements."  Magendio 
performed  similar  experiments  on  the  cerebellum,  and  found  that  they 
occasioned  only  &n  irresistible  tendency  in  the  animal  to  run,  walk,  or  swim 
backward  He  made  experiments  also  on  the  corpora  striata  and  tuber- 
cida  quadrigemina,  with  the  following  results :  When  one  part  of  these 
were  cut,  the  animal  rolled ;  when  another,  it  went  forward,  and  extended 
Us  head  and  extremities ;  when  another,  it  bent  all  these :  so  that,  accord- 
ing to  this  mode  of  determining  the  cerebral  functions,  these  parts  of  the 
brain  possess  an  equal  claim  with  the  cerebellum  to' he  regarded  as  the 
regulators  of  motion.  The  fact  is,  that  aU  parts  of  the  nervous  system 
are  so  intimately  connected,  that  the  infliction  of  injury  on  one  deranges 
others,  and  hence  isjiot  the  way  to  determine  the  functions  of  any,  even 
its  least  important  parts.  This  is  now  admitted  by  all  sound  physiolo* 
gists  ;  among  others  Sir  Charles  Bell.y 

*  See  Phren.  J  own.,  vi.,  600*  -f  lb.,  iv.,  258. 

%  The  nature  of  the  subject  prevents  me  from  inserting  the  details  of  D% 
Gall's  section  on  this  organ.  I  have  translated  it,  however,  and  printed  it 
uniformly  with  his  work ;  and  it  may  be  obtained  separately  by  medical.  stu« 
dents  and  others  who  wish  to  pursue  the  investigation. 

6  See  The  Phrenological  Journal,  ix.,  122.  <* 
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The  groat  sinoof  the  cerebetfton,  however—the  circumstance  of  if* 
lateral  portions  not  bearing  the  sane  relation  to  the  middle  part  in-  ell 
animals— and  alao  the  result*  of  some  late  experiments,  have  suggested 
the  notion  that  it  may  not  be  a  single  organ,  bat  that,  although  Amative- 
ness  ie  unquestionably  connected  with  the  largest  portion  of  iv  ether 
functions  may  be  connected  with  the  other  parts.  This  seems  not  ins- 
probable  ;  but  as  we  have  no  direct  evidence  in  proof  of  the  fact,  or  ia 
illustration  of  the  nature  of  these  supposed  functions,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
do  more  than  announce  the  proposition  as  one  worthy  of  investigation.* 
In  Magendie's  Journal  de  Pnysiotogu,  for  June,  1831,  however,  a  case  r* 
reported,  in  which  the  cerebellum  was  found,  en  dissection,  to  bo  wanting, 
having  apparently  been  destroyed  by  disease.  Yet  the  patient  enjoyed  to 
the  last 'the  power  of  executing  combined  movements,  and  performed  none 
Or*  the  evolutions  described  above  aa  the  result  of  Magendie's  experiment,  t 

Mr.  Scott,  in  an  excellent  essay  on  the  influence  of  this  propensity  on 
the  higher  sentiments  and  intellect,}:  observe*,  that  it  baa  been  regarded 
by  some  individuals  as  almost  synonymous  with  pollution,  and  the  notiost 
has  been  entertained  that  it  cannot  be  even  approached  without  defilement. 
This  mistake  has  arisen  from  attention  being  directed  too  exclusively  to 
the  abuse*  of  the  propensity.  Like  everything  that  forms  part  of  the  sys- 
tem of  nature,  it  bears  the  stamp  of  wisdom  and  excellence  in  itself,  al- 
though liable  to  abuse.  It  exerts  a  quiet,  but  effectual,  influence  in  too 
Eneral  intercourse  between  the  aexes,  giving  rise  in  each  to  a  sort  of 
idly  interest  in  ail  that  concerns  the  other.  This  disposition  to  mutual 
kindness  between  the  aexea  does  not  arise  from  Benevolence  or  Adhe- 
siveness, nor  any  other  sentiment  or  propensity,  alone ;  because,  if  such 
were  its  exclusive  sources,  it  would  be  equally  disptayeoVtn  the.  inter- 
course of  the  individuals  of  each  sex  among  themselves,  which  it  is 
not.  "  In  this  quiet  and  unobtrusive  state  of  the  feeling/'  aayexMr. 
Scott,  "  there  is  nothing  in  the  last  gross  or  offensive  to  the  most  sen- 
sitive delicacy.  So  far  the  contrary,  that  the  want  of  some  feeling  of 
this  sort  is  regarded,  wherever  it  appears,  as  a  very  palpable  defect,  and  » 
most  unamiable  trait  m  the  character.  It  softens  aU  the  proud,  irasci- 
ble, and  antisocial  principles  of  our  nature,  in  everything  which  Tegarda 
that  aex  which  is  toe  object  of  it ;  and  it  increases  the  activity  and  force 
of  aU  the  kindly  and  benevolent  olfactions.  This  explains  many  facta 
which  appear  in  the  mutual  regards  of  the  sexes  tuwaid  eseb  other* 
Men  are,  generally  speaking,  mope  generous  sop*  kind,  more  benevolent 
and  charitable,  toward  women,  trlan  they  are  to  men,  or  than  women  are 
to  one  another.'1  This  faculty  also  inspires  the  poet  and  dramatist  in 
compositions  on  the  passion  of  love  j  and  it  enerts  a  very  powerful  in- 
fluence over  human  conduct.  Dr.  Sporiheim  observes,  that  individuals 
in  whom  the  organ  is  very  large,  ought  not  to  be  dedicated  to  the  profes* 
sion  of  religion  m  countries  where  chastity  for  life  is  required  of  the  clergy. 

The  organ  ia  more  prone  to  activity  in  warm  than  m  cold  climates. 
When  very  large,  however,  its  function  is  powerfully  manifested  even  m 

•  See  The  Phrenological  Journal,  vii.,  440. 

t  The  case  alluded  to,  that  of *  girl  named  Labrosse,  who  was  addicted  to 
amative  abuse,  is  reported  likewise  in  Feru*sac*s  Bulletin  for  October,  1831, 
and  has  been  proclaimed  by  the  enemies  of  Phrenology  to  be  utterly  subver- 
sive of  the  science.  Dr.  Caldwell,  however,  has  well  shown,  ia  the  Annate 
of  Phrenolygy,  No.  1.,  p.  76,  (quoted  in  The  Phrenological  Journal,  vol.  ix.,  p. 
826,)  that  such  a  conclusion  is  altogether  unwarranted.  Although  the  cere- 
efollom  was  -found,  on  dissection,  to  be  almost  obliterated,  the  appearances 
Were  such  as  to  indicate  plainly  that  the  obliteration  was  recent,  and  had  been 
caused  by  Inflammatory  excitement  of  the  organ — an  excitement  perfectly  in 
harmony  with  the  manifestations  refeaad  to. 

X  I%enological  Journal,  ii.,  393. 
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<he  frosen  regions.  The  GreenhmderV  and  other  tribes  of  Esquimaux, 
for  example,  are  remarkable  for  the  strength  of  the  feeling ;  and  their 
•kails,  of  which  the  Phrenological  Society  peeeeeaee  twelve  specimen*, 
indicate  a  corresponding  ^evelopemeru  ef  the  cerebellum.  * 

Tbe  abuses  of  this  propensity  are  the  aeerces  of  innomerahle  evils  in 
life  ;  and*  ae  the  organ  and-  feeling  exist,  and  produce  an  influence  on 
the  character,  independently  of  •  external  communication,  Dr.  Spursheim 
suggests- the  propriety  of  instructing  young  persons  is  the  consequences 
ofats  improper  indulgence,  as -preferable  to  keeping  them  in  "a  state  of 
ignorance  that  may  provoke  a  fetal  curiosity,  compromising  in  (fee  end 
their -own  and  their  descendants1  bodily  nnd  mental  constitution." 

The  organ  is  established. 

_  2.  fHlLOP&OGENITI  FENESS. 

Tan  attachment  of  the  inferior  animals  to  their  young  has  often  been 
the  subject  of  admiration.     In  them  it  is  attributed  to  instinct.     Instinct 
means  an«origtnal  propensity,  impelling  the  animal  endowed  with  it  to 
act  in  a  certain  way,  without  intention  or  purpose.     la  the  attachment 
of  human  beings  to  their  young.the  consequence  of  a  aimilar  innate  feeling, 
or.  is  it  the  result  ef  reason,  or  a  modification  of  benevolence  or  of  other 
feelings  ?     That  it  does  not  spring  from  reflection  is  abundantly  evident. 
Reason  *only  investigates  cause*  and  effects,  and  decides  on  a  comparison 
of  facts.     The  mother,  while  she  smiles  with  ineffable  joy  on  her  tender 
offspring,  does  not  argue  herself  into  tbe  delightful   emotion.      The 
excitement  isknUaqtanioua.;  the  object  requires  only  to  be  presented  to 
4>er  eye  or  imagination,  an£  the  whole  impetus  of  parental  love  stirs  the 
mjnd.     Hence  a  distinct  feeling  is  obviously  the  basis  of  the  affection. 
It  is  not  a  modification  of  any  other  sentiment,  but  an  original  propensity ; 
for,  on  going  into  society,  we  find  that  the  love  of  children  bears  no  per- 
ceptible proportion  to  any  other  faculty  of  the  mind.     If  it  depended  on 
Benevolence,  no  selfish  individual  could  be  ardently  attached  to  offspring ; 
and  pet  <the  opposite  isfrequently  the  fact.    If  it  were  a  modification  of  mere 
self-4eve,4s  seme  have  supposed,  then  parental  affection  should  be  weak 
in  proportion  as  generosity  is  strong ;  but  this  theory  also  is  contradicted 
by  experience.     Neither  do  we  find  love  of  young  bear  a  definite  relation 
to  intellectual  endowment.    Sometimes  s  woman  of  limited  understand- 
ing leves  her  children  ardently  ;  occasionally  another  equally  weak  it 
indifferent  toward  them.     Some  highly  intellectual  women  add  maternal 
affection  to  their  other  virtues ;  while  others,  not  less  acute  in  under- 
standing, look  on  offspring.as  a  bufden.-   There  are,  therefore,  the  strong- 
est reasons  for  holding  the  love  of  young  to  be  a  primitive  tendency  of 
the  mind  ;  and  phrenological  observations  coincide  with  this  conclusion. 
The  organ  is  situated  immediately  above  the  middle  part  of  the  cere- 
bellum, and  corresponds  .to  the  protuberance  of  tbe  occiput.     Dr.  Gall 
gives  the  following  account  of  its  discovery :   In  the  course  of  his  obser- 
vations he  had  remarked,  that,  in.  the  human  race,  the  upper  part  of  the 
occiput  is  in  general  more  prominent- in  the  female  skull  than  in  the  male ; 
and  he  inferred,  that  the  part  of  the  brain  beneath  must  be  the  organ  of 
some  feeling  which  is  stronger  in  women  than  m  men.    But  the  question 
presented  itself,  What  is  this  qaajityf    During  several  years  various 
conjectures  occurred  to  him,  which  he  successively  adopted  and  rejected » 
nnd  he  frequently  stated  to  hie  pupils  the  embarfassment  he  felt  upon  the 
subject.     lie  remarked  at  last,  that,  in  this  particular  point,  the  skulls  of 
monkeys  bore  a  .singular  resemblance  to  those  of  women*— and  con* 

*  See  Eenay  on  the  Character  e>n&ferej>r at  Development  a/  the  Eupumm* 
by  Mr.  Bobert  Cox,  Phren.  Jowm.,  nii.,  296-7. 
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cktded,  that  the  cerebral  part  placed  immediately  tinder  the  prominence, 
was  probably  the  organ  of  some  quality  or  faculty  for  which  the  monkey 
tribes  and  women  were  distinguished  in  a  remarkable  degree.  He  wae 
led  the  more  to  entertaiu  this  idea,  because,  from  the  discoveries  he  had 
already  made  in  this  region,  he  was  aware  that  there  was  no  reason  to 
look  there  for  the  seat  of  any  superior  intellectual  or  moral  faculty.  He 
repeatedly  revolved  in  his  mind  all  the  feelings  manifested  by  the  monkey 
tribe,  so  for  as  known  to  him.  At  last,  in  one  of  these  favourable  mo* 
ments  when  a  lucky  thought  sometimes  does  mere  to  elicit,  truth  than 
years  of  labour  and  reflection,  it  suddenly  occurred  to  him,  in  the  midst 
of  a  lecture,  that  one  of  the  most  remarkable* characteristics  of  monkey* 
is  an  extreme  ardour  of  affection  for  their  young.  This  quality  has  been 
noticed  in  them  by  the  most  distinguished  naturalists ;  and  persons  who 
have  resided  in  countries  where  monkeys  are  common  have  also  observed 
it,  and  remarked  that  it  leads  them  to  bestow  caresses  even  on  the  young 
of  the  human  species,  especially  negro  children,  when  these  happen  to 
fall  in  their  way.  The  thought  flashed  upon  his  mind  that  this  might  be 
the  reeling  or  quality  of  which  he  was  in  search.  .Impatient  to  put  tmV 
conclusion  to  the  test,  by  a  comparison  of  all  the  mate  with  the  female 
skulls  of  animals  in  bis  extensive  collection,  he  begged  hi*  hearers  to  go 
away,  and  leave  him  to  his  researches  ;  and,  on  making  the  examination, 
he  found  that  in  fact  there  existed  the  same  difference  between  the  male 
and  female  skull  among  the  lower  animals  in  general,  which  he  had 
observed  between  the  male  and  the  female  skull  in  the  human  species. 
This  seemed  a  confirmation  of  the  idea  that  the  faculty  of  which  this 
cerebral  part  is  the  organ,  is  affection  for  young — which,  he  had  already 
remarked,  was  possessed  in  a  greater  degree  by  the  females^of  the  animal 
tribes  than  by  the  males.  The  inference  appeared  to  him  more  plausible 
from  the  circumstance  that  this  organ  is  placed  in  close  vicinity  to  that 
of  the  instinct  of  propagation.  Many  subsequent  observations  established 
the  conclusion.* 

The  faculty  "produces  the  innate  love  of  young  and  delight  in  children. 

The  feeling  is  beautifully  represented  in  the  following  lines  of  Lord 
Byron : 

Adah.      Where  were  then  the  joys,  4  x 

The  mother's  joys  of  watching,  nourishing, 
And  loving  him  f  Soft!  He  awakes."    Sweet  Enoch! 

(  She  goes  to  the  child. } 
Oh  Cain !  Look  on  him ;  see  how  full  of  life, 
Of  strength,  of  bloom,  of  beauty,  and  of  joy. 
How  like  to  me — how  like  to  thee,  when  gentle, 
For  then  we  are  all  alike  :  isJt  not  so,  Cain  ? 
Mother,  and  Sire,  and  Son,  our  features  .are 
Reflected  in  each  other. 

Look  !  how  he  laughs,  and  stretches  out  bis  arms*  , 

And  opens  wide  his  blue  eyes  upon  thine,  \ 

To  hail  his  father ;  while  his'littte  form 
Flutters  as  wing'd  with  jOy.    Taik  not  of  pain  ! 
The  .childless,  cherubs  well  might  envy  thee 
The  pleasures  of  a  parent !     blesa  him,  Cain, 
A*  yet  he  hath  no  words  to  thank  thee,  but 
His  heart  will,  and  thine  own  too. 

Vain,  Act  III.  Scene  I. 

The  organ  may  be  verified  in  the  easiest  manner  by  any  person  who 
chooses  to  observe  nature.  It  is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  and  easily 
distinguished  in  the  headf  particularly  in  the  human  species ;  and  the 

..  *  Oall,  Sur  U  Functioned*  Q*npm%+o\rtik.% p.  4W.-/»Ar«.  Jown.t  vol 
li'i  p.  23. 
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manifestations  nay  be  recognised  with  equal  facility.  Those  wfeo  po 
the  feeling  in  a  strong  degree,  show  it  in  every  word  and  look  when 
children  are  concerned  ;  and  these,  again,  by  a  reciprocal  tact,  or,  aa  it 
is  expressed  by  the  author  of  Wsveriey,  by  a  kind  of  **  free-maannry," 
discover  at  once  persons  with  whom  they  may  be- familiar,  and  use  all 
manner  of  freedoms.  It  is  common,  when  such  an  individual  appear* 
among  them,. to  see  him  welcomed  with  a  shout  oT  delight.  Other  indi- 
viduals, again,  feel  the  most  marked  indifference  toward  children,  audare 
unable  to  conceal  it  when  betrayed  into  their  company.  Romping  sfcscon* 
certs  them,  aud,  jiaviug  no  sympathy  with  children's  pranks  and  prattle, 
they  look  on  diem  as  the  greatest  annoyances.  The  same  novelist  justly 
remarks,  that,  when  such  persona  make  advances  to  children  for  tin 
purpose  of  recommending  themselves  to  the  parents,  the  awkwaidneee  of 
their  attempts  is  intuitively  recognised  by  the  children,  and  they  fail  in 
attracting  attention/  On  examining  the  heads  of  two  persons  thus  diffe- 
rently constituted,  a.largs  developement  of  this  organ  will  be  discovered 
in  the  one*  whicn  will  not  be  found  in  the  other 

Jt  ia  a  remarkable  ordination  of  nature,  that  the  direction  of  this  feeling 
bears  preference  to  the  weakness  and  helplessness -of  its  objects,  rather 
than  to  any  other  of  Their  physical«r  moral  qualities.  The  mother  doate 
with  fondest  delight  on  her  infant  ia  the  first  months  of  its  existence* 
when  it  presents  leweet  attractions  to  other  individuals  ;  and  her  sohci- 
tude-and  affection  are  bestowed  longest  and  most  intensely  on  the  feeblest 
member  of  her  family.  On  this  principle,  the  youngest  is  the  reigning 
favourite,  unless  there  ha  same  sickly  being  of  maturer  age ;  who  than 
shares  with  it  the  maternal  sympathies.  The  primitive  function  of  the 
faculty  seems  to  be  to  inspire  with  an  interest  ia  the  helplessness  of  child* 
hood.;  bjrt  it  gives  also  agso/iness  of  manner  in  treating  the  feeblo  and 
the  delicate  even,  in  advanced  life,,  and  persons  in  whom  mis  organ  U  Urge 
in  combination  with  fieaevoleooe  are  better  fitted  for  the  duties  of  a  sick- 
chamber  than  those  in-  whom  fthiloprogenitiveneas  is  small.  The  natural 
language  of  the  faculty  is  soft,  tender,  and  endearing.  It  is  essential 
to  a  successful  teacher  of  children.  Individuals  in  whom  the  orauria 
deficient^  have  little  sympathy  with  the  feeling  of  the  youthful  mind,  and 
their  tones  and  manner  of  communicating  instruction  repel,  instead  of 
engaging,  the  affections  of  the  scholar.  This  is  the  cause  why  some 
persona,  whose  manner,  in  intercourse  with  their  equals,  is  unexceptionable* 
are  nevertheless  greatly  disliked  as  teachers,;  and  children  are  generally  in 
the  right  in  their  antipathies,  although  their  pareota  and  guardians,  judg- 
ing by  their  own  feelings,  imagine  them  actuated  altogether  by  caprice. 

It  has  keen  remarked  by  Mr.  Scott,  that  the  fondness  which  unmarried 
females,  or  married  ladies  who  have  no  children,  sometimes  lavish  **  on 
animals,  generally  of  the  smaller  and  more  delicate  kind,  whom  they  nurse, 
and  pamper  with  a  degree  of  devotedness  and  affection  which  can  be  conv 
pared  only  to  that  of  a  mother  for  hor  children,"  probably  has,  its  origin, 
jn  this  faculty.  The  feeling  seems  the  some,  its  objects  only  being  dif- 
ferent ;,  and,  instead  of  overwhelming  such  individuals  with  ridicule,  ther 
deserve  our  forbearance  at  least,  if  not  respect,  aa  "  they  are  merely  foU 
lowing  the  bent  of  a  strong  nattirakpropeneity,  implanted  in  them  for  the 
wisest  purposes,  and  which,  in  more  favourable  circumstances,  would  have- 
rendered  them  affectionate  mothers,  and  excellent  mistresses  of  families."* 

This  propensity  furnishes  the  spirit  of  lullabies,  and  inspires  the  pent 
and  dramatist  in  many  of  their  representation*.  Wordsworth  manuesle 
it  strongly,  and  some  of  the  faults  of  his  manner  are  clearly  attribotabln 
to  an  excess  of  its  influence.  It  characterizes  the  Lake  school  of  poetry 
in  general. 

*  Fhrenological  Journal,  vol.  ii.,  pp.-  499,  500\ 
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The  feeling  produced  by  this  faculty  is  so  intense  and  delightful,  that 
none  mj  more  liable  to  abuse'.  When  too  energetic,  and  not  regulated  by 
judgment,  it  leads  to  pampering  and  spoiling  children,  to  irrational  anxieties 
Tegafding  them,  and  sometimes  to  the  most  extravagant  .conceit  of  their 
supposed  excellencies.  When  misapplied,  it  defeats  the  object  of  its 
institution  ;  for,  instead  of  conducting  to  the  protection  and  happiness  of 
children,  it  renders  them  nighly  miserable.  When  the  organ  is  deficient, 
indifference  and  regardiessness  about  offspring  are  the  consequences. 
Children  are  then  felt  as  a  heavy  burden  ;  they  are' "abandoned  to  tbe  care 
of  menials,  or  altogether  neglected,  and  left  to  encounter  the  perils'  and 
distresses  incident  to  tender  age,  without  solace  or  protection.  Instances 
have  been  known  (such  as  the  case  of  the  Countess  of  Macclesfield, 
mother  of  the  poet  Savage)  of  mothers  who  conceived  an  unaccountable 
and  seemingly  causeless  hatred  against  their  own  offspring,  and  vyho  perse* 
cuted  them. with  relentless  severity.  Dr.  Gall  knew,  at  Vienna,  a  lady 
who  loved  her  husband  tenderly,  and  who  managed  the  concerns  o/  her 
household  with  intelligence  and  activity,  but  who  sent  from  home,  as  soon 
«s  they  saw  the  light,  all  the  nine  children  to  whom  she  successively  gave 
birth,  and  for  years  never  asked  to  see  them.  She  was  somewhat  ashamed 
of  this  indifference,  and  could  not  account  for  it  to  herself.  To  quiet  her 
conscience*  she  insisted  upon  her  husband  seeing  them  every  day,  and 
taking  charge  of  their  education.  From  deficiency  of  the  organ  also, 
combined  with  other  feelings  in  a  strong  degree,  probably  arises  the  cruelty 
of  such  barbarous  mothers  as  Isabel  of  Bavaria,  of  whom  history  relates 
that  she  stifled  ail  the  sentiments  of  affection  due  fb -her  children. 
-  Among  twenty-nine  infanticides,  whose  heads  Drs.  Gall  and  Spurzheim 
had  occasion  to  examine,  the  organ  of  Philoprogenitiveness  was^very  fee- 
bly developed  in  twenty-five.  Dr.  Gall  has  oftener  than  once  '.made  the 
remark,  that  it  is  not  this  defect  in  devejopement.  alone  which  determirles 
«  mother  to  child-murder ;  but  that:  individuals  deficient  "in  this  respect  yield 
sooner  than  others  to  those  unfavourable  circumstances  which  lead  to  the 
crime,  becaese  they  are  not  endowed  with  that  profound  feeling  which,  in  the 
heart  of  a  good  mother,  will  rise  victorious  over  every  such  temptation. 

In  selecting  a  nurse  or  child's  maid,  the  phrenologist  will  be  directed 
by  the  developement  of  this  organ.  This  application  of  the  science,  when 
mentioned  to  those  who  have  not  studied  the  subject,  generally  excites 
a  smile ;  and  certainly,  if  the  size  of  the  part  of  the  brain  in  question 
were  no  indication  of  instinctive  affection  for  children,  no  test  for  quali- 
£cauon  could  be  more  justly  deserving  of  ridicule  than  the  one  now. recom- 
mended :  but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  organ  be  an  unerring  index  of  this 
disposition,  (which  it  is,  otherwise  all  we  are  now  considering  is  a  delusion,) 
no  weakness  can  be  greater  than  that  which  would  fear  to  appeal  to  it, 
because  it  might  provoke  a  smile  in  those  who  are  ignorant  that  nature 
has  established  the  function. 

The  head  of  the  male  has  generally  a  broader  and  rounder  appearance, 
and  that  of  the  female  a  longer  and  narrower,  when  contrasted  with  each 
other.*  This  partly  arises  From-  the  organ  of  Philoprogenitivenees  being 
more  developed  in  the  female  head,  and  causing  the  occiput  to  project. 
The  portion  of  brain  placed  in  the  occiput  is  greater  in  women  than  in  men, 
though  the  entire  female  brain  is  smaller  than  that  of  the  male.  This 
difference  ir  observable  in  the  foetal  skull  of  the  two  sexes,  and  is  con- 
spicuous in  boys  and  girls.  Tbe  manifestations  even  in  the  earliest  period 
of  life  correspond ;  for  the  girl  shows  attachment  to  dolls  and  infants, 
while  the  boy  is  addicted  to  romping  and  -athletic;  sports.  A  curious  prac- 
tical example  of  the  difference  in  this  feeling  between  males  and  females 

*  See  Spursbeim'e  Phrenology  m  Connexion  with  Ms  Study  of  Physiognomy 
plate  Xii. 
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In  genera],  occurs  in  Morier's  Travels  in  Persia.  "  The  surgeons  of  the 
Embassy,"  says  he,  "  endeavoured  to  introduce  vaccination  among  the 
Persians,  and  their  efforts  at  first  were  very  successful ;  but  on  a  sudden 
its  progress  was  checked  by  the  government  itself.  Several  of  the  king's 
Ferashes  were  placed  at  the  gate  of  the  ambassador's  hotel,  nominally 
as  a  mark  of  attention  to  his  excellency,  but  really  to  stop  all  women  from 
going  to  oar  surgeons.  They  said  that,  if  the  people  wanted  their  children 
to  be  vaccinated,  the  fathers,  and  not  the  mother*,  were  to  take  them  to 
the  surgeons*  by  which  means  the  eagerness  for  vaccination  was  stopped  ; 
for  wti  soon  diesVered  that  the  males  did  not  feel  one-half  the  same 
ainxiety  for  their  offspring  as  ike  women."*  ' 

There  are,  nevertheless,  exceptions  to  this  general  rule.  Sometimes  the 
occipital  {fart  of  the  brain  is  little  developed  in  a  woman,  and  has  acquired 
a  very  large  size  in  a  man.  In  such  cases  the  dispositions  correspond 
with  the  developement.  Dr.  Gall  conjectures,  that,  in  these  instances,  the 
woman- will  be  found  to  resemble  her  father,  and  the  man  his  mother,  unless 
.this  peculiar  conformation  be  hereditary  in  the  family.  There  are  men 
tftu*  organized  who  have  a  particular  affection  for  children,  and  in  whom 
the  organs  of  Amativeneas  and  Adhesiveness  are  small — who  bear  the 
loss  .of  an  affectionate  wife  with  a  resignation  which  appears  very  philo- 
sophic, y* bile  the  death  of  an  infant  plunges  them  into  a  deep  and  lasting 
grief.  The  want  of  children  is  with  such  men  a  constant  source  of  un- 
easiness, and  often  this  circumstance  causes  them  to  treat  with  unkindness 
a  partner  exceedingly  estimable  in  all  other  respects. 

Dr.  6raUV observes,  that  we  find  this  organ  more  developed  in  some 
nations  tnan  in  others.  ,.Jt  is  generally  large  in  negroes;  and  infanticide 
is  a  crime  almost  unknown  among  that  variety  of  the  human  species. 
Persons  well  acquainted  with  their  character  assure  us  that  they  never 
heard  of/such  a  crime  committed  by  a  black.  The  organ  is  commonly 
well  developed  even  in  male  negroes;  and  we  find  that  negro  men  often 
consent  to  take  charge  of  children. 

Dr.  Murray Paterson  states  thatihe  Hindoos,  both  male-ctf  female,  are 
highly 'endowed  with  this  fee  Hog ;  it  is  manifested  by  them,  be  says,  *  in 
their  predilection  for  domestic  quiet ;  in  the  happiness  they  seem  to  feel 
when  surrounded  by  their  children ;  in  the  spirit  of  their  lullabies  ;  and 
in  their'  frequent  and  ardent  embraces. "f  Oat  of  twelve  Hindoo  skulls 
original ry  an  roe  possession  of  the  Phrenological  Society,  eleven  have  this 
organ  largely  developed,  and  only  one  moderately  so ;  and  many  crania  sub- 
seqtrently  added  show  the  same  configuration.  In  the  atolls  of  the  Cey- 
lonese  also,  Philoprogenittveness  is  equally  great.  In  some  of  the  older 
descriptions  of  Ceylon,  the  exposure  of  children  is  said  to  be  common 
in  the 'island ;  but  this  is  now  ascertained  to  be  at  variance  with  truth. 
The  feeling  is  manifested  very  strongly  in  both  sexes.t 

The  feeling  in  question,  so  necessary  for  the  preservation  and  continu- 
ance of  the  species,  is' found  strong  in  the  most  savage  tribes.  The  organ 
is  decidedly  large  even  in  the  casts  of  the  skulls  of  the  Caribs,  unques- 
tionably tfte  meet  unfavourably  organised,  in  other  respects,  of  all  the  races 
of  which  we  possess  any  knowledge.  Out  of  six  casts  of  Carih  skulls 
in  the  Phrenologies!  Society *•  collection,  two  have  the  organ  very  large, 
three  have  it  large,  a*nd  the  remaining  ope  rather  All  I.  This  tribe  appears, 
from  the  cerebral  developement,  and  the  accounts  of  travellers  and  histo- 
rians with  regard  to- their  manners  and  character,  to  be  endued  with  the 
most  brutal  ferocity,  almost  totally  unregulated  by  either  benevolence  or 

*  Second  Journey  through  Persia,  p.  191. 

f  Trans,  of  the  Phren.  Soc.t  p.  441.     See  also  The  Phrenological  Jetfrsaf, 
riii.,  529. 
t  See  Phren,  Journ.,  vii.,  639. 
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intellect;  uinlM  tifcy  joe-  dt 

•eased  an  inetinelive  propensity 
prompting  them  to  take  cam  of 
choir  children,  they  would  toon 
Worn*  extinct,  without  the  ift- 


MUhl 

eutficieot  to  prompt  parent*  to 

bellow  the  requisite  care  on  their  of&pring  We  haye  oney  te  point  to  tfco 
Csribe,  and  uk,  Wtwl  reliance  cooM  be  pleceden  the  Mmt olence  Of  sn(* 
swings !  And  yet  they  (how  attachment  m  their  young,  end  tahnrit  te  the 
inconveniences  of  rowing  them,  amid  IK  the  toils,  -pvivatiorn,  end  herd  ■ 
•hips  tbai  abonnd  in  savage  life  The  Esquimau  i  fumieh  another  pemted 
illustration  of  the  seme  fact.  In  mmt  of  the  specimens  of  their  skulls  to 
the  Phrenological  Society's  collection,  this  organ  in  vert  prominency  dere- 
soped,  being  m  only  mm  mstsme*  out  of  twelve  below  "  rather  lanae,"  end 
EwuiMioi.  , 


in  five  "  very  Urger.*  Bltimenbseh,  DOMomt,  ronnrlnkn  "  occipttt  pr*- 
ttbaani"  in  an  Esquimau!  skull  from  Labrador,  of  which  ha  give*  • 
lepreaentation  in  hie  Thtri  Decade,  plate  34.*  His  next  plate  contain* 
an  engraving  of  another  Eaquimaua  altull,  is  which  the  same  feature  » 
obseivable  ;  and  be  notice*  the  like  conformation  in  the  crania  of  law 
Greentandero  from  the  Danish  colony  of  (lodhavn,  represented  in  hia  Mth 
and  37th  plate*,  to  accordance  with  this  configuration,  and  in  apito  of 
the  laziness  arid  selfishness  of  the  Esquimaux,  their  love  of  children  la 
uncommonly  powerful.  »  The  affection  of  parents  for  their  children,"  aan 
Captain  Parry,  *'  wo*  frequently  displayed  by  these  people,  not  only  in  the 
mere  paaaive  indulgence  and  abstinence  from  corporeal  punishment,  fee 
which  the  Esquimau*  bate  before  been  remarked,  but  by  a  theuasnd  play- 


also,  nich  as  n 


i  practise  in 


country.  Nothing,  indeed,  can  well  exceed  Ike  ktndnttt  vnth  wAieA  thef 
treat  their  children  ;  and  ibis  trait  in  their  character  deserves  to  be  the 
more  insisted  on,  because  it  is  in  reality  the  only  very  amiable  one  which 
they  possess."  It  is  farther  mentioned,  thai  "  the  custom  of  adoption  is 
'  /.  F.  Bluvmbachii  Dccai  Tenia  Colltavmi  ma  Crsjumun  ilum as 
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carried  on  to  very  greet  length*  among  the**  penole."*  The  testimony 
"of  Captain  Lyon  i* equally  strong :  "Nothing,"  he  says*  "eao be  more 
delightful  than  the  fondness  which  parents  show  to  their  little  ones  daring 
infancy.  The  mothers  carry  them  naked  on  their  backs  until  they  are 
stout  and  able  walkers,  and  their  whole  time  and  attention  are  occupied 
in  nursing  and  feeding  them.  The  lathers  make  little  toys,  play  with, 
and  are  constantly  giving  them  whatever  assistance  lies  in  their  power. 
A  child  is  never  corrected  aor  scolded,  bat  has  its  own  way  in  every  thirig.'t 
The  same  author  relates,  that,  when  be  sent  a  supply  of  food  to  a  party 
of  starved  natives  whose  "  hunger  was  quite  voracious,"  "  the  grown 
4>eop!e  first  supplied  all  the  children*  and  afterward  divided  the  remainder 
in  equal  portions  among  themselves/'}  Crantz  describes  the  same  trait 
in  the  inhabitants  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Greenland.  "  The  GreenlaneV- 
era,"  says  he, "  love  their  children  excessively.  The  mothers  suckle  them 
wherever  they  go,  and  whatever  they  are  about,  in  a  conveniency  made 
in  their  dress  between  their  shoulders.  They  suckle  them  till  they  are- 
three  or  four  years  old,  and  longer,  because  their  country  affords  nothing 
to  make  proper  food  for  a  tender  infant. "$  And,  in  another  place,  this 
traveller,  after  mentioning' that  "  you  will  .scarce  find  a  Greenlander  do 
good  to  anothet  without  Jthe  mercenary  hope  of  some  speedy  retribution/' 
informs  us  that,  **  on  the  ether  hand,  there  are  traces  of  a  stronger  love 
between  parents  and  children,  and  of  the  many  passions  arising  from  it, 
than  there  are  in  other  nations.  A  mother  cannot  suffer  her  child  to  be 
-out  of  her  sight,  and  many,  a  mother  has  drowned  herself  because  her 
child  hath  been,  drowned."  The  contrast  between  this  ardour  of  parental 
affection  and  want  ef  general  benevolence  seems  to  have  made  a  forcible 
impression  on  Cranta,  and  has  led  .him  to  throw  out  a  conjecture — the 
soundness  of.  which  is  demonstrated  by  Phrenology— that  the  phenomenon 
can  be  accounted  for  only  by  supposing  the  existence  of  two  independent 
faculties :  For  he  adds — "  But  just  so  it  is  with  the  irrational  creatures ; 
tbey  are.  insensible  to  the  pleasure  or  pain  of  other  animals,  but  their  love 
and  concern  for  their  young  is  so  much  the  stronger.  This  would  almost 
lead  one  to  think  that  the  Greenlanders  act  more  from  the  instinct  and 
movements  which  the  irrational  animals  have  in  common  with  mankind, 
than  from  human  reason. "II  Captain  Ross  found  the  same  strong  attach* 
ment-to  children  among  the  Arctic  Highlanders,  at  the  northern  extremity 
of  Baj&a's  Bay.  He  asked  two  of  them  whether  they  would  allow  one 
of  their  sons  to  gp  with  him ;  to  which,  says  he,  "  they  answered,  they 
would  not]  nor  could  either  of  them  be. tenanted  with  any  presents  to 
consent. |o  part  with  a  child. "T 

This,  like  the  other  cerebral  organs,  is  liable  to  disease,  and  derange- 
ment in  the  manifestations  of  the  propensity  is  the  consequence.     Some*' 
timtfb  the  most  painful  anxiety  is  fek  about  children,  without  any  adequate 
ejft4rnal  cause,  and  this  arises  from  in  voluntary,  activity  of  the  organ. 

Dr.  Andrew  Combe  attended  a  wooian  while  labouring  under  a  tempo* 
rary  alienation  of  mind,  whose. constant  exclamations  during  three  days, 
which  the  fit  lasted,  were  about  her  children— ahe  imagined  that  they 

•"journals  of  Parry's  First,  Second,  and  2%r&  Voyage*.  12mo.  London, 
1828,  vol.  v.,  pp,  273,  277. 

f  Privats  Journal.    London,  1824,  pp.  355-6. 

i  lb.,  p.  138. 

6  History  of  Greenland,  translated  j\om  the  Big^Duteh.  London,  1767,  vol. 
i,  p.  162.    See  also  Egede'a  Description  of  Greenland.   London,  1745.  p.  146. 

|f  ffistory  of  Greenland,  \.t  180.  * 

f  Ross's  Voyage.  London.  J  819.  p.  134.  See  Essay  on  the  Character  and 
Cerebral  DevelbpenWt  of  the  Esquimaux,  by  Mr.  &>bertCox.  Phren.  Jwmr 
viii.,  «94-€.  -"        f 
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were  m  distress,  murdered1*  earned  away,  exposed  to  every  calamity.  On 
recovery,  she  complained  of  having  had  a 'pain  in  the  bind  part  of  her  head 
daring  the  attack,  pointing  to  the  situation  of  Philoprogenitivenesa ;  but 
ehe  had  no  other  recollection  of  what  had  passed.  She  was  altogether 
unacquainted  with  Phrenology. 

Dr.  Gall  mentions  a  case  of  a  woman  in  the  great  hospital  at  Vienna, 
who  was  seized  with  a  very  peculiar  kind  of  madness — maintaining  that 
eheVas  about  to  be  delivered  of  six  children.  He  was  ted,  by  his  pre- 
vious observations,  to  conjecture  that  this  hallucination  was  owing  partly 
to  a  great  development,  and  partly  to  over-excitement,  of  the  organ  of 
Philoprogenitiveness.  The  patient  died,  and  he  meittiens  that  the  deve» 
lopement  of  this  organ  in  her  head  was  quite  extraordinary.  The  posterior 
lobes  of  the  brain  not  only  overhung  the  cerebellum  more  than  is  usual  in 
females,  but  were  rounded  and  voluauowsm  a  very  remarkable  degree. 
At  Paris,  Dr.  Gall  attended  a  young1  lady  of  perfect  modesty,  who  laboured 
under  mental  disease.  She  lived  in  the  best  society,  and  went  to  Vienna 
accompanied  by  some  most  respectable  friends.  She  had  hardly  arrived, 
when  she  ran  to  /ill  her  acquaintances,  and  announced  to  tfceiri,  with  the 
most  lively  joy  and  in  the  openest  manner,  that  she  was  pregnant.  The 
circumstances  of  this  declaration,  and  the  kndwit  ebaracferrf"  the  lady, 
were  sufficient  to  lead  her  friends  to  conclude  her  te  be  insane.  Jitf  a 
short  time  her  joy  gave  place  to  anguish  of  mind,  and. to  a  mournful  and 
invincible  taciturnity.  Soon  afterward  she  diedVof  consumption.  In  her, 
also,  this  organ  was  extremely  developed ;' and  during  her  life  she*  had 
been  remarkable  for  her  love  of  children.  In  the  lunatic  hospital,  at  Am- 
sterdam, Drs.  Gall  and  Sporzheim  saw  a  female  patient  who  spoke  of 
nothing  but  of  being  with  child/  though  no  such  thing  was  the  case.  Her 
head  was  small,  and  the  organ  of  PhiloprogemtSveness  alone  wae  imj 
largely  developed.  In  another  hospital  for  lunatics  tney  saw  a  man  who 
maintained  that  he  was  with  child  of  twins.  They  announced  that  lie 
dught  U>  have  this  organ  large,  and,  on  exaaainmg  bis-  head,  found,  it  to  be 
se.  These  cases  of  the  diseased  state  of  the  organ  add  to  the  already 
numerous  proofs  that  this  is  an  original  and  special  propensity..     - 

Dr.  Gall  states,  that  he  examined,  with  all  the  attention  in  hi*  power, 
the  skulls  of  birds  from  the  smallest  up  to  the  greatest,  and  of  manjfmife- 
rous  animals  from  the  shrew-mouse  to  the  elephant,  atid  found  throughout 
Ihat,  in  the  females,  the  cerebral  part  which  corresponds  to  the  organ*  of 
Philoprogenttiveness  in  the  human  species,  is  more  devoloped  than  in  the 
males.  He  says,  that  if  there  had  been  presented  to  him,  in  water*  the 
fresh  brains  of  two  adult  animals  of  any  special,  one  male  and  the  other 
female,  he  could  have  distinguished  the  two  sexes.  In  the  male  the  cere- 
bellum is  larger  and  the  posterior  lobes  of  the  brain  are  smaller.  In  the 
female,  on  the  contrary,  the  cerebellum  is  smaller,  and  the  posterior  lesjpa* 
which  include'  the  convolution* connected  with  this  faculty,  are  larger  aid 
longer.  When  these*  two  organs  are  distinctly  marked  on  the  -cranium, 
the  two  sexes  may  be  distinguished  by  the  simple  inspection  of  the  skt*U. 
In  those  species  wtoere  the  seces  differ  very  much  m  their  regard  for  their 
young,  the  crania  differ  sometimes  so  much  in  their  form,  that  they  have 
been  placed  in  collections  as  hejonging^  to  different  varieties  of  the  same 
species,  though  in  fact  they  belonged  to  individuals -of  the  same  variety, 
but  of  different  sexes. 

Dr.  Gall  adduces  innumerable  facts  in  support of*this  proposition,;  but 
as  these  can  hardly  be  made  interligibie  without  the  assistance  of  plates, 
I  must  refer  those  who  Wish  to  pursue  this  inquiry  to  his  work,  to  that 
of  Dr.  Vjmont,  and  to  observations  in  nature.  In.pursuing  it,  the  utmost 
patience  and  attention  are  necessary,  jn  order,  to  avoid  mistakes.  The 
differences  will  be  found  uniformly  greatest  in  those  species  of  which  the 


greet  attention  to  disccn 
and  female  bestow  care  on  thai*  offspring.  Then*  is,  howeier,  ■  narked 
difference  in  this  respect  even  in  females  of  the  same  species.  Enrf 
cottager  knows,  and  can  dietinguish  m  her  poultry- yard,  particular  femalo 
fewls,  ducks,  eeese,  end  turkeys,  which  cover  their  eggs  and  bring  up  their 
young  mm*  with  the  greatest  cere;  while  there  are  others  which  spoil  their 
Deals,  and  neglect  or  abandon  their  young.  On  comparing  the  hnadi  of 
the  animals  which  show  those  opposite  qualities,  a.  decided  difference  will 
ho  found  at  the  organ  of  Vhiloprogoni  liven  ess  Those,  the refo re,  whowiait 
to  form  collection*  with  this  view,  should  know  not  only  the  natural  history 
of  the  species,  but  the  peculiar  disposition  of  the  individuals  selected. 

With  regard  tothflnsmeuf  this  faculty.  Dr.  Spuraheim  observes  :  "A* 
the  English  language  possesses  qp*Vngle  word  that  indicates  lore  of  off- 
spring, I  hare  employed  two  Cheek  roots,  which,  in  conjunction,  define 
accurately  the  primitive  propensity.  The  title  that  result*  it  long  ;  but 
I  conld  not  say  Philogenrtiveness,  becaoao  that  would  indicate  the  love  of 
producing  offspring.  As,  however,  progeny  is  synonymous  with  offspring, 
and  phihpregeny  meant  love  of  offspring,  I  adept  she  term  I'hloprogeiu- 
treetKM  for  the  faculty  producing  the  lose  of  offspring."  Even  this  term, 
however,  seems  liable  to  objection ;  inasmuch  a*  it  represents  the  faculty 
as  bearing  relation  eioluaiveht  to  the  offspring  of  its  individual  possessor, 
and  this  whether  they  be  young  or  adult.  Now,  although  it  is  highly  pro- 
bable that  tjie  foefcng  set*  in  parentt  toward  their  grown  children  ;  yet,  on 
(toother  hand,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  children  in  general,  though  not 
the  person's  own,  are  objeets  in  which  it  takes  an  interest .  Levi  of  young, 
therefore,  seems  a  mote  appropriate  designation  than  Idle  of  ojftpring. 
It  i*  difficult  to  coin -an  English  term  to  sipresa  the  former  idea;  but  the 
German'  word  Jmgmlute,  employed  by  Dr.  Gull,  seems  unexceptionable. 
Almost  all' metaphysical'  writers  admit  the  Ion  of  young  as  an  instinc- 
tive propensity  of  tbe  human  mmd.  .  Phrenological  obaerratien  has  dia- 
ceaered  the  organ,  and  me  effect*  of  it*  different  degree*  of  develop*  cueot, 
and  also  of  it*  healthy  and  diseased  states,  on  the  manifestations  of  the 
g;  and  to  this  aitent  add*  to  the  sloekof  general  knowledge.  The 
Is  represent  the  organ  large  and  small :  ■■ 

RoapKT  Bonus,  PcanTTiN. 


Tib  proper  to  hear  in  mind  that  these,  and  all  other  contrast*,  are  girao 
in  thie  work  not  so  much  to  prose  Phrenology  to  be  true,  a*  to  represent 
the  sppearaneea  of  the  organs  in  different  degree*  of  de»  elopement. — ■ 
Established. 

8.  CONCBNTRATIVENES9. 

This  organ  i*  sitoated  immediately  shove  PnUeprogenitiveneea,  and 
below  Self-Esteera.  A  bony  excrescence  of  the  suture  sometimes  pre. 
eents  itself-at  this  part,  which  may  he  mistaken  for  the  organ  of  Conceit- 
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trativeness ;  bdt  the  farmeY  is  much  manpower  and  mere  pointed  thsa  the 
elevation  caused  by  the  latter  wbeo.it  is  large.  A  cerebral  convolution 
m  each  hemisphere  runs  along  the  top  of  the  corpus  calloaum,  from  the 
Organs  of  Concentrativeness  ted  Self-Esteem  to  the  intellectual  organs 
in  the  frontal  lobe.  It  is  in  connexion  with  several  other  organs  of  the 
propensities  and  sentiments-;  but  it  appears  to  me  that  th£  posterior  end 
is  in  Concentrativeness  and  Self- Esteem*  and  the  anterior  end  in  the 
anterior  lobe. 

Observation  proves  that  this  is  a  distinct  organ*  because  it  is  sometimes 
found  large  when  the  organs  of  Philoprogenitiveness  and  Self- Esteem 
lying  below  and  above  it  are  small,  and  sometimes  small  when  these  are 
large.     Dr.  Gall  did  not  discover  its  function?     Br.  Spavheim  observed 
it  to  be  large  in  those  animals  and  persona  who  seemed  attached  to  par- 
ticular places.     •*  I  consider,"  says  Be,  "in  animals,  the  cerebral  part 
immediately  above  the  organ  of  Philoprogenitiveness  as  the  organ  of  the 
instinct  that  prompts  them  to  select  a  peculiar  dwelling,,  and  call  it  the 
orga  n  of  Inhabitiveness.     It  is  known  that  cats  are  more  atCaehed  to  places, 
and  dogs  to  persons.    The  former  remain  m  the  bouse  which  is  sold,«while 
the  latter  follows  his  master.     My  attention  has  been,  and  is  still,  directed 
to  such  individuals  of  the  human  kind  as  show  a  particular  disposition  in 
regard  to  their  dwelling-place.    I  have  many  facts  in  confirmation.     I 
saw  a  clergyman  in  Manchester,  known  to  his  friends  as  •particularly 
attached  to  his  dwelling-place,  so  that  he  should  be  unhappy  if  obliged,  to 
sleep  elsewhere.     I  examined  his  head  in  company  of  several  gentlemen, 
some  of  whom  were  opponents,  bat  every  one  was*  obliged  to  admit,  thai 
the  spot  of  the  head  where  No.  3  is  situated  ^aa*>  warmer  than  the  rest 
of  the  head.     I  merely  asked  what  part  was  the  warmest,  and  all  agreed 
at  the  same  place.     Some  nationa  are  extremely  attached  to  their  country, 
while  others  are  readily  induced  to  migrate.     Some  tribes  of  the  American 
Indians  and  Tartars  wander  about  without  fixed  habitations,  while  other 
eavagea  have  a  settled  home.     Mountaineers  are  commonly  much  attached 
to  their  native  soil,  and  those  of  them  who  visit  capitals  or  foreign.coun- 
tries,  seem  chiefly  led  by  the  hope  of  gaining  -  money  enough  to  return 
home  and  buy  a  little  property,  even  though  the  land  should  be  dearer 
*there  than  elsewhere.     I  therefore  invite  &e  phrenologists  who.ha/e  an 
opportunity  of  visiting  various  nations  particularly  fond  of  their  country, 
to  examine  the  developement  of  the  organ  marked  No.  3,  and  situated 
immediately  above  Philoprogenitiveness.     Some  persons  think  that  In- 
habitiveness may  give  the  delight  to  see  foreign  countries,  and  to  travel, 
but  it  is  quite  the  reverse-;  the  former  delight  depends  on   Locality. 
Those  who  have  Inhabitiveness  large  and  Locality  small,  do  not  like  to 
.  eave  home ;  those  who  have  both  organs  large,  like  to  travel,  but  to  re- 
turn home  and  to  settle  at  last.     Iu  an  eivili%ed  nations  some  individuals 
have  a  great  predilection -for  residing  in  'the  country.     If  professional  pur- 
suits oblige  them  to  live  in  town,  &pir  endeavour  is  to  collect  a  fortune  us 
speedily  as  possible,  that  they  m$  indulge  their  leading  propensity.     I 
have  examined  the  heads  of  several  individuals  of  this  description,  and 
found  the  parts  in  question  much  developed."*     The  function,  however, 
is  stated  by  Dr.  Spurzheim  as  not  yet  fully  settled.     From  a  number  of 
observations,  the  faculty  appears  to  me  to  have  a  more  extensive  sphere) 
of  action  than  that  which*  he  is  disposed  to  assign  to  it. 

Some  persons  can  detain  their  feelings  and  ideas  in  their  minds,  giving 
them  the  quality  of  continuity  *  while  others  cannot  do  this  :  the  minds 
of  the  latter  may  be  compared  to  the  surface  of  a  mirror,  on  which  each 
feeling  and  thought  appeal*  like  the  shadow  of  a  moving  object,  making 
a  m6mentary  impression,  and  passing  away.  They  experience  great  diift» 
•Phrenology,  lest  edition,  (Boston,  V.  S.,  1832,)  p.  167. 
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culty  in  detaining  their  emotion*  and  *o\eas>«o  as  to  examine  and  compare 
them ;  and,  in  consequence,  are  little  capable  of  taking  systematic  news 
of  any  subject,  and  of  concentrating  their  powers  to  bear  on  one  point  I 
hare  observed  this  organ  to  be  large  in  the  former  and  small  in  the  latter. 

It  is  difficult  to  describe  in  words  the  manner  of  a  man's  mind ;  but 
the  difference  in  manifestation  is  so  great  between  those  in  whom  this 
organ  is  smalfand  those  in  whom  it  is  large,  that,  if  once  comprehended, 
it  will  always  be  recognised.  In  conversing  with  some  individuals,  we 
find  them  fall  naturally  into  a  connected  train  of  thinking ;  either  dwelling 
on  a  subject  which  interests  them,  till  they  have  placed  it  clearly  before 
the  mind,  or  passing  naturally  and  gracefully  to  a  connected  topic.  Such 
persons  uniformly  have  this  organ  Targe.  We  meet  with  others  who,  in 
similar  circumstances,  never  pursue  one  idea  for  two  consecutive  seconds, 
but  shift  from  topic  to  topic  without  regard  to  natural  connexion,  and 
leave  no  distinct  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  listener :  this  happens 
even  with  individuals  in  whom  reflection  is  not  deficient ;  but  the  organ 
in  question  is  in  such  persons  uniformly  small.  I  have  met  a  military 
officer,  with  Locality  and  Concentrativeness  both  large,  who  declared  that 
he  liked  the  stirring  and  diffuse  life  of  a  soldier,  while  engaged  in  active 
operations  ;  but  that  when  the  army  halted  he  was  equally  pleased,  and 
found  equal  facility  in  concentrating  his  mind  to  reading,  writing,  or  busi- 
ness, and  was  not  annoyed  by  that  dissipation  of  intellect  of  which  many 
of  his  brother-officers  complained.  On  the  other  hand,  a  gentleman  bred 
to  the  profession  of  the  law,  who  has  this  organ  rather  deficient,  declares 
that  the  effort  of  concentrated  thinking  is  to  him  painful,  though  he  has 
excellent  Comparison,  Qsjusality,  and  Language. 

The  question  occurs.  What  is  the  primitive  feeling  which  gives  rise  to 
these  phenomena  1  The  first  idea  that  led  me  to  the  conclusion,  that  it 
is  the  tendency  to  concentrate  the  mind  .within  itself,  and  to  direct  its 
powers  in  a  combined  effort  to  one  object,  was  suggested  by  a  lady,  who 
nad  remarked  this  quality  in  individuals  in  whom  the  organ  was  large. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Welsh,  and  Dr.  Hoppe  of  Copenhagen,  having  been  inform- 
ed of  this  view,  unknown  to  each  other  communicated  to  me  the  inference, 
that  the  faculty  gives  a  tendency  to  dwell  in  a  place,  or  on  feelings  and 
ideas,  for  a  length  of  time,  till  all,  or  the  majority,  of  the  other  faculties 
are  satisfied  in  regard^  to  them.  Both  of  these  phrenologists  acquiesce  in 
the  manifestations  being  such  as  I  have  described  them,  when  the  organ 
is  large  or  small.  I  regard  the  function  of  the  faculty  to  be  to  give  con- 
tinuity to  impressions,  be  thev  feelings  or  ideas.  The  power  of  giving 
continuity  to  emotion  and  mtjlfefctiial  conception  was  a  striking  feature  in 
the  minds  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Kemble  an&  Mrs.  Siddons.  During  long 
and  solemn  pauses  in  their  declamation,  their  audience  saw  the  mental 
state  prolonged  over  the  whole  interval,  which  added  to  the  depth  and  the 
intensity  of  the  effect  produced.  The  organ  m  question  seems  to  me  to 
form  one  indispensable* elemenlin tsja, jnental  character.  lam  unable  to 
give  any  more  specific  definition  of  fl£  Junction,  and  admit  that  the  deter- 
mination of  it  is  attended  with  great  difficulty.  An  excellent  letter  on 
the  subject  appeared  in  The  Phrenological  Journal,  vol.  iii.,  p.  193,  from 
the  pen  of  an  anonymous  author,  which  contains  many  valuable  remarks 
on  the  ultimate  principle  of  the  faculty,  and  I  avail  myself  of  it  with  plea- 
sure.    The  following  are  extracts  : 

"  *  If  we  consider  the  human  mind,'  says  Mr.  Hume  in  his  Dissertation 
on  the  Passions,  '  we.  shall  observe  that,  with  regard  to  the  passions,. it 
is  not  like  a  wind-instrument  of  music,  which,  in  running  over  all  the  notes, 
immediately  loses  the  sound  when  the  breath  ceases ;  but  rather  resembles 
a  string  instrument,  where,  after  each  stroke,  the  vibrations  still  retain 
some  sound,  which  gradually  and  insensibly  decays.'    From  this  he  infers 

11 
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tint,  when  an  object  whieVefecaeions  a  variety  of  emetioue  is  presented 
to  the  mini,  each  impulse  will  not  produce  a  clear  and  distinct  note  of 
passion,  bnt  the  one  passion  will  always  be  mixed  and  confounded  with 
the  ether.  In  his  observations  on  the  laws  of  the  suggesting  principle* 
Dr.  Thomas  Brown  remarks  the  same  fact  of  permanence  or  coexistence 
as  taking  place  in  our  mental  conceptions  in  general,  when  associated 
with  the  interest  of  any  mental  emotion.  *  I  Took,  at  a  volume  on  my 
table,'  says  he ;  *  it  recaHs  to  me  the  friend  from  whom' I  received  it — the 
remembrance  of  him  suggests  to  me  the  conception  of  bis  family— of  an 
evening  which  I  spent  with  them — and  of  various  subjects  of  eur  conver- 
sation. Yet  the  conception  of  my  friend  may  continue,  mingled  indeed 
with  various  conceptions,  as  they  rise  successively,  but  still  coexisting 
with  them.'*  Dr.  Brown  proceeds,  with  the  felicity  and  ingenuity  which 
so  generally  distinguish  his  writings,  -le>  explain  how  this  coexistence  of 
ideas  gives  us  the  capacity  of  prosecuting  with  steadiness  a  mental  design 
er  plan  of  thought.  His  words  cannot  be  abridged  without  doing  injustice 
to  bis  meaning.  *  When  we  sit  down/  he  says,  '  to  study  a  particular 
subject,  we  must  have  a  certain  conception,  though  probably  a  dim  and 
shadowy  one*  of  the  subject  itself.  To  study  it,  however,  is  not  to  have 
that  conception  alone,  hot  to  have  successively  various  conceptionsy  its 
relations  to  which  we  endeavour  to  trace.  The  conception  of  our  particu- 
lar subject  must,  in  the  very  first  stage  of  our  progress,  suggest  soma 
ether  conception.  But  this  second  suggestion,  if  it  alone  were  present, 
having  various  relations  of  its  own,  as  well  as  its  relation  to  the  subject 
which  suggested  it,  would  probably  excite  a  third  conception,  which  had 
no  reference  to  the  original  subject — and  this  third  a  fourth— and  thua  a 
whole  series,  all  equally  unrelated  te  the  subject  which  we  wish  to  study. 
It  would  hence  seem  impossible  to  think  of  the  same  subject  even  for  a  sin- 
gle minute.  Yet  we  know  that  the  fact  is  very  different,  and  that  we^often 
occupy  whole  hours  in  this  manner,  without  any  remarkable  deviation 
from  our  original  design.  Innumerable  conceptions,  indeed,  arise  during 
this  time,  but  all  more  or  less  intimately  related  to  the  subject,  by  the 
continued  conception  of  which  they  have  every  appearance  of  being  sug- 
gested ;  and  if  it  be  allowed  that  the  conception  of  a  particular  subject 
Both  suggests  trains  of  conceptions  and  continues  to  exist  together  with 
the  conceptions  which  it  has  suggested,  everything  for  which  I  contend 
in  the  present  case  is  implied  in  the  admission/ 

44 1  apprehend/'  says  the  writer  in  the  Journal,  « that  this  principle 
suggests  the  ..true  metaphysical  theory.     If  we  conceive  that  the  simple 
function  of  this  faculty  is  to  cite  duration" or  fixity  to  whatever  concep- 
tions or  emotions  occupy  the  mind,  the  various  operations  ascribed  to> 
Concentrativeness  will  flow  from  that  function  as  from  an  elementary 
principle.   In  Mr.  Combe's  work  lately  published,*  the  '  primitive  feeling/ 
which  gives  rise  to  the  phenomena  of  Concentrativeness,  is  said  to  be 
'  the  tendency  to  concentrate  the  mind  within  itself,  and  to  direct  its  poww 
ers  in  a  combined  effort  to  one  object.*    This,  however,  may  be  considered 
rather  as  a  description  of  the  operation  of  the  power,  than  a  statement  of 
the  primary  element  to  which  its  phenomena  may  be  traced.    If  we  attend 
to  what  passes  in  our  minds  when  we  endeavour  to  concentrate  our  thoughts 
upon  a  subject,  we  shall  find  that  we  do  not  attempt  any  direct  coercion 
on  our  different  faculties,  but  simply  endeavour  to  seise  upon  the  object 
af  thought,  and  keep  it  steadily  before  the  mind.     We  are  all  occasionally 
conscious  of  ineffectual  efforts  of  attention ;  if  we  examine  what  we  de> 
on  such  occasions,  we  shall  find  that  it  consists  in  an  attempt  to  think  of 
some  subject  which  is,  for  the  moment,  less  attractive  than  some  other 
objects  which  are  the  causes  of  distraction.     An  effective  concentration 

♦  Lectures,  vol  ii.,  p.  303.  f  System  of  Phrenology,  18». 
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of  the  meoltiea  tike*  place  only  when  the  original  leading  conceptions 
are  of  themselves  powerful  ond  pemiainnt ;  and  the  concentration  will  bo 
found,  consequently,  to  he  moat  perfect  when-there  is  least  effort  to  pro- 
duce it.  We  are  sensible  of  this  on  occasions  which  may  be  either  painful 
or  pleasant ;  when  a  subject,  associated  with  strong  emotion,  has  taken 
possession  of  the  mind  ;  and  when  we  find  ourselves  incapable  of  banish- 
ing from  our  thoughts,  even  though  very  desirous  of  doing  so,  the  train 
of  conceptions  which  has  se-strongly  concentrated  our  powers  upon  itself, 
and  continues  to  keep  them  in  a  state  of  sustained  and  perhaps  distressing 
activity.  We  speak  of  our  minds  having  the  command  of  our  ideas.  This 
may  be  correct  enough  in  popular  language ;  but,  philosophically  speaking, 
our  jdeas  command  our  minds.  And  evea  in  those  cases  which  appear 
most* like  exceptions  to  this  principle,  it  will  be  found,  on  examination, 
that  it  is  merely  ooo  olass  of  ideas  assuming  the  predominance  over  an- 
other. -When  we  .voluntarily  change  oar  train  of  thought,  or  endeavour  to 
concentrate  our  minds  upon  a  subject,  the  process  is  one  in  which,  under 
an  impression  of  .the  necessity  or  expediency  of  attaining  to  the  particular 
subject,  we  pass  from  the  train  of  irrelevant  ideas,  and  endeavour  to  reach, 
by  the  aid  of  our  associations,  the  subject  which  we  wish  to  study.  Almost 
every  individual  is  capable  of  this  single  effort,  and  he  may  repeat  it  again. 
Bat  that  uninterrupted  sustaining  of  the  attention  so  given,  which  consti- 
tutes Goncenwativeness,  depends  on  a  quality  distinct  from  efforts  of 
attention — a  quality  most  strongly  marked  where  least  effort  is  necessary 
-T-and  that  is  simply  the  property  which  this  mental  power  possesses  of 
giving  continuance  to  thoughts  and  feelinge  when  they  have  sprung  up  in 
the  mind.  This  property  appears  to  exist  in  different  degrees  in  different 
minds  i  to  which,  of  course,  the  diversity  in  the  manifestations  of  Concen- 
trativeness,  with  which  we  are  so  often  presented,  is  to  be  mainly  attributed. 

44  It  is  not  difficult  to  see  in  what  way  this  property  of  permanence 
operates* m  producing  the  various  peculiarities  of  a  conceotrative  turn  of 
mind,  it  is  a  law  of  thought  which  all  systems  of  mental  philosophy 
recognise,  although  they  may  explain  it  differently,  that  a  conception  or 
ieciieg,  when  present  to  the  mind,  naturally  acts  in  calling  up  other  con- 
ceptions end  feelings  of  the  same  class.  Ideas  of  Causality  call  forth 
other  ideas  of  Causality ;  emotions  of  Benevolence  or  Destructiveness  are 
followed  by  trains  of  conceptions  associated  by  sympathy  with  the  previous 
mental  state.  If,  then,  one  predominating  conception  or  feeling  be  held 
before  the  min4  by  the  force  of  a  strong  Concentrativenessi  the  mental 
action  just  described  -will  of  necessity  be  greatly  enhanced*  The  secon- 
dary conceptions  will  react  upon  the  original,  increasing  the  intensity  of 
thought  and  fooling,  and  adding  to  the  excitement  of  the  mind.  A  more 
extensive  range  of  ideas,  all  bearing  the  same  kindred  character,  will  thus 
be  brought  into  view ;  and,  while  the  intellect,  seizing  from  a  distance 
the  point  to  be  pursued,  arranges  its  materials  on  such  a  plan  as  is  boat 
adapted  toattatn  it,  it  is  at  the  same  tikoe  prepared  for  executing  the  design 
with  greater  strength  of  conception,  Wf  as  the  nature  of  the  subject  may 
require,  with  a  tone  of  more  powerful  emotion.  The  effect  of  this  con- 
centration naturally  extends  to  the  active  powers  in  cases  where  their  co* 
operation  is  necessary ;  the  associated  volitions  flow  more  readily  along  with 
the  mental  tram,  and  participate  in  the  harmony  of  all  the  other  faculties. 

"  In  perfect  consistency  with  this  view,  wo  find  that  any  circumstance 
which  gives  permanence  to  an  emotion  independently  of  Concentrative- 
noas,  produces  the  same  effect.  The  continued  presence  of  a  canoe  of 
provocation  will  excite  Destructiveness  to  a  greater  excess  of  passion. 
Largo  Cautiousness,  along  with  deficient  Hope,  will  give  a  permanent 
tinge  to  all  the  mental  feelings  \  and,  when  excited  by  disease,  may  an 
ewopletely  fill  the  mind  witbr.  their  gloomy  suggestions,  as  to  render  it 
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inaccessible  to  every  idea  of  a  brighter  complexion.  Every  sentiment, 
whatever  its  character  may  be,  casts  its  own  peculiar  light  over  the  men* 
tal  prospect* ;  and  the  objects  beheld  reflect  that  light  alone  to  the  mind, 
whether  it  be  the  splendour  of  our  more  bright  and  joyous  feelings,  or  the 
fiercer  glow  of  the  destructive  passions,  or  the  sombre  illumination  of  a 
more  melancholy  mood. 

"  It  occurs  to  me  that  the  amount  of  this  power,  in  the  compositioa 
of  intellectual  character,  has  not  been  folly  estimated  by  phrenologists. 
Independently  of  Phrenology  altogether,  the  varieties  of  mental  constitu- 
tion cannot,  I  think,  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for,  but  by  supposing  that 
Concentrativeness  is  an  original  element  of  mind,  varying  in  force  in  dif- 
ferent individuals.  In  connecting  this  power  with  the  cerebral  organ, 
phrenologists  have  proceeded  upon  experience;  and  so  far  as  my  limited 
observation  has  gone,  I  have  been  gratified  by  the  remarkable  coincidences 
which  it  has  presented  between  fact  and  this  part  of  the  system.  The 
following  remarks  have  been  suggested  by  observation,  and  are  not  merely 
speculative ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  they  are  submitted  to  be  set  aside  or 
confirmed  as  to  their  phrenological  accuracy  by  the  move  extensive  observa- 
tions of  our  veteran  phrenologists : 

"  What  is  the  result  of  extreme  defect  in.  this  organ  I  have  had  no  op- 
portunity of  knowing.  Deficiency,  in  the  more  ordinary  degrees,  discovers 
itself  in  different  ways,  according  to  its  combination  with  other  faculties. 
In  some  individuals  it  produces  an  indisposition  to  settle,  into  any  regular 
plan  of  life ;  or,  if  this  has  been  controlled  by  circumstances  and  other 
faculties,  there  may  still  be  seen  a  want  of  method,  forethought,  and  con- 
tinuity in  the  various  concerns  of  intercourse  or  business.  The  individual 
does  not  appear  like  one  driving  constantly  toward  a  particular  object ; 
his  mind  takes  its  direction  from  shifting  circumstances ;  and,  if  other 
faculties  conspire,  he  may  be  characterized  by  a  sort  of  careless  facility 
wr  vivacity  of  disposition.  Should  these  appearances  be  restrained  by 
large  Cautiousness  and  Firmness,  while  the  reflecting  organs  at  the  same 
time  are  full,  the  manifestations  of  the  deficiency  will  be  considembly  dif- 
ferent. There  may  be  a  propensity  to  reason,  and  possibly  to  deal  in 
abstract  speculation ;  while  the  individual  will  exhibit,  in  his  attempts  at 
argument,  a  degree  of  cloudiness  and  ambiguity  of  conception,  which 
evidently  results  from  an  incapacity  of  holding  up  distinctly  before  his 
Mental  vision  the  subject  of  thought. 

"  We  occasionally  find  persons  with  large  reflecting  organs,  whom  we 
are  surprised  to  observe  little  given  to  sustained  reasoning  or  philosophical 
•peculation.  The  writer  has  noticed  some  such,  with  Causality  and  Wit 
both  large,  while  he  lias  had  reason  either  to  know  or  to  suspect  that  the 
organ  ofCooeentrativeness  was  considerably  deficient.  The  intellectual 
perceptions  of  such  appeared  to  be  strong  and  rapid,  and  possessed  the 
momentary  brilliancy  imparted  by  Ideality,  or  the  energy  derived  from  a 
large  Combativeness.  But  the  mental  action  was  never  sustained ;  the 
energy  ceased  when  its  impression  had  just  been  felt  by  the»auditor ;  and 
the  decisions  of  Causality  and  Wit  were  never  prolonged  into  a  train  of 
connected  argument.  They  came  to  their  conclusions  by  judgments,  and 
not  by  ratiocination.  Whatever  could  be  seen  at  a  glance  or  two,  they 
perceived,  and  often  with  much  perspicacity  and  originality ;  but  the/ 
failed  in  everything  requiring  the  investigation  of  abstract  principles  or 
logical  deduction.  They  excelled  in  whatever  admitted  of  succession 
and  variety  of  remark,  but  were,  unsuccessful  where  a  single,  point  was 
to  be  kept  in  view  and  carried  by  argument.  They  were  better  orators 
man  writers,  and  more  powerful  still  in  conversation  than  in  -prolonged 
oratory.  It  might  be  that  they  argued  well  in  conversationalicontroversy ; 
but  this  was  because  the  -successive  replies  of  the  debate  broke  the  lea- 
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aoning  into  stops,  if  I  may  say  so,  and  always  presented  a  now  point  for 
immediate  judgment.  All  this  appears  to  be  the  natural  consequence  of 
a  deficient  Concentrativeness.  We  most  observe,  however,  that  such  a 
mind,  when  its  faculties  are  under  the  instance  ofetrong  excitement,  may 
exhibit  a  degree  of  unity  and  sustainednees  of  thought  beyond  what  is 
usual  to  it  at  other  moments ;  but  this  would  prove  nothing  against  an 
actual  deficiency  in  Concentrativeness.  All  possess  the  quality  in  some 
degree,  and,,  of  course,  on  occasions  of  greater  excitement,  its  power  will 
be  augmented.  And  still  it  may  be  said,  that,  if  great  Ceacentrativeness 
were  placed  in  the  same  circumstances,  its  manifestations  would  bo  still 
more  remarkable. 

"  Full  or  laage  Concentrativeness  gives  rise  to  other  descriptions  of 
intellectual  character.  We  may  occasionally  observe  a  class  of  persona 
who,  with  the  intellectual  organs  rather  poorly  developed,  are,  not- 
withstanding, groat  dabblers  in  argument.  They  aw  a  species  of  Ltfli- 
putian^gladiatore,  who  are  perpetually  skirmishing  and  hair-splitting  with 
all  about  them  in  behalf  of  certain  favourite  opinions,  to  the  merits 
of  which  few,  alas !  are  sensible  but  themselves.  This  is  the  extreme 
case,  but  various  modifications  of  it  will  be  foond.  The  probability  is, 
that  in  all  such  the  organ  of  Concentrativeness  is  full ;  h  may  be  aeon, 
indeed,  in  ttjft  natural  language  of  their  looks  and  gestures :  along  with 
this,  Causality  will  be  discovered  to  be  relatively  the  largest  of  their  in- 
tellectual organs,  although  absolutely  email.  Their  reasonings  are  dis- 
tinguished by  tswo  qualities.  The  first  of  these  is  a  deficiency  -of  strength 
and  breadth  in  the  conceptions  which  compose  them ;  so  that  their  track 
is  something  like  the  lines  of  navigators*  courses  in  the  charts,  remarkable 
for  nothing  but  its  continiiousBeaa.  The  second  is,  that  they  take  no 
tfuMaprehensive  survey  of  the  general  principles  which  bear  upon  a  ques- 
tion ;  but  having  the  power  of  seeing  and  dissecting  that  which  is  imme- 
diately before  them,  they  work  onward  by  the  help  of  certain  little  formula), 
now  right,  and  now  wrong,  till  they  strike  upon  some  palpable  absurdity, 
some  contradiction  to  more  general  principles  or  more  extensive  analogies* 
When  such  individuals  are  compared  with  persons  of  the  former  class, 
who  have  large  Causality,  and  yet  do  not  reason,  an  apparent-  contradict 
tioa  is  presented  to  the  phrenological  account  of  Causality,  as  a  faculty 
which  disposes  to  metftpnysics,  and  *  gives  the  perception  of  logical  con- 
sequences in  argument.1  The  contradiction  vanishes  when  we  connect 
two  powers  together  as  necessary  to  reasoning.  The  Causality  of  every 
one  whose  mind  is  sound,  is  capable  of  perceiving  the  relation  between « 
cause,  and  its  effect,  or  between  simple  premises  and  a  conclusion.  If 
Concentrativeness  be  added,  which  gives  the  power  of  keeping  the  sub-t 
ject  of  thought  steadily  before  the  mind,  there  will  be  a  capacity  far  pur* 
•uing  such  a  connected  series  of  judgments  as  constitutes  reasoning.  In 
mathematical  reasoning,  where  every  term  has  a  definite  extension,  the 
above  power  will  be  sufficient  for  forming  sound  conclusions.  But,  in 
the  investigation  of  moral  subjects,  there  is  required  a  comprehensive 
conception  of  the  vasious  relations  of  each  terra  or  principle  employed  in 
our  deductions ;  and  this  appears  to  be  the  property  of  a  large  Causality 
in  conjunction  with  tfre  knowing  organs ;  the  former  giving  a  powerful 
memory  for  relations  previously  discovered,  and  the  latter  supplying  the 
tftaterials  on  whioh  the  decisionsof  Causality  ere  founded.  In  both  of  these, 
ouch  reasoners  aa  we  speak  of  are  deficient ;  and  hence  their  speculations 
want  the  elements  both  of  strength  and  comprehensiveness  of  thought. 
,  "  When  full  Concentrativeness  is  joined  to  large  Causality  and  In*. 
divUluality,  the  power  of  philosophy  and  reasoning  appears  in  its  greatest 
perfection.  The  mind  ia  at  once  possessed  of  large  intellectual  resources, 
Jmd  is  capable  of  making  the  moat  of  them  by  its  power  of  collecting  its 

U* 
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conceptions  into  a  strong  mental  picture,  and  conveying  them  with  the  fall 
force  of  a  sustained  representation  to  the  minds  of  others.  The  effects 
of  a  large  Causality  are  just  the  reverse  of  those  we  attributed  to  a  small. 
The  intellectual  picture  is  enlarged  in  its  dimensions,  is  more  completely 
filled  up  with  related  conceptions,  and  has  its  lines  more  strongly  drawn  ; 
and,  along  with  this,  there  is  a  more  comprehensive  view  of  the  multiplied 
connexions  which  the  subject  of  thought  has  with  other  remoter  truths."* 

The  styles  of  Tacitus  and  Grattan  appear  to  me- highly  characterized 
by  Goncentrativeness,  while  that  of  Dngald  Stewart  is  so  only  in  a  mode- 
rate degree.  The  quality  is  much  more  conspicuous  in  the  poetry  of 
Thomas  Campbell  and  Crabbe  than  in  that  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  The 
organ  was  not  large  in  the  head  of  Scott.  It  seems  to^have  been  re- 
cognised by  the  late  Dr.  Thomas  Brown,  who  names  it  a  "  comprehen- 
sive energy,1'  and  it  abounds  in  his  own  writings. 

It  has  been  objected,  that  concentration  of  style  is,,  m  many  instances, 
the  result  of  labour  and  condensation  ;  and  in  this  I  agree :  but  before  an. 
author  wiU  bestow  pains  in  communicating  this  quality  to  his  composi- 
tions, he  must  have  a  relish  for  it  himself;  and  this,  according- to  my 
notion,  is  inspired  by  the  organ  in  question.  The  object  of  his  exertions 
is,  to  bring  his  style  up  to  a  state  which  pleases  his  own  faculties  ;  and  if 
the  organ  be  small,  he  will  not  find  pleasure  in  concentration  either  of 
feeling  or  of  thought,  and  be  incapable  of  producing  it. 

It  has  been  said,  that  Individuality  and  Eventuality,  when  large,  pro- 
duce the  effects  here  attributed  to  Concentrativeness;  but  I  am  acquainted 
with  a  literary  gentleman  in  whom  these  organs  are  large  snd  Concen- 
trativeness deficient,  and  who  manifests  great  knowledge  of  facts  and  de- 
tails, combined  with  deficiency  in  the  power  of  keeping  them  continuously 
before  his  own  mind,  so  as  to  discover  their  relative  bearings  and  apph^ 
cations.  On  the  other  band,  I  am  acquainted  with  a  philosophical  author, 
who  possesses  large  Concentrativeness  with  deficient  Eventuality  ;  and 
who  complains  of  experiencing  great  difficulty  in  acquiring  knowledge  of 
Retails,  who  requires  Jo  write  down  instantly  the  results  of  his  reading 
and  observations,  and  whose  knowledge  exists  in  his  portfolio  more  than 
in  hi*  brajn-~-but  who,  in  reproducing  his  knowledge  as  an  author,  labours 
incessantly  till  he  has  discovered  its  natural  relations,  and  gives  it  forth 
in  the  most  concentrated  and  systematic  form.  When  Comparison  and 
Causality  are  large  in  combination  with  large  Concentrativeness,  there  ie 
a  tendency  to  systematize  knowledge :  when  the  latter  is  deficient  this 
is  not  so  much  felt;  snd  I  regard  one  element  in  a  systematic  mind  to 
be  the  power  of  giving  conttnuousness  to  feelings  and.  ideas,  thereby 
enabling  the  intellect  to  contemplate  the  relations  subsisting  among  them. 

According  to  this  account  of  the  faculty,  an  individual  may  have  great 
liking  for  a  particular  pursuit — Botany,  for  example,  or  Phrenology — if  he 
possess  the  combination  of  faculties  which  takes  pleasure  in  it ;  and  he 
may  pursue  it  wkh  ardour,  and  nevertheless  be  deficient  in  Concentra- 
tiveness. I  know  such  persons,  but  all  of  them  make  efforts  collect 
knowledge,  or  communicate  ideas,  without  taking  a  comprehensive  and 
concentrated  view  of  the  objects  and  relations  about  which  they  treat. 

Dr.  Spurzheim,  however,  objects  to  my  ideas,  snd  states  that  bis  ex* 
penance  is  in  contradiction  to.  them.  Facts  alone  must  determine  be- 
tween us.  At  the  same  time,  there  appears  to  be  nothing  in  the  riotiowfe 
of  Dr.  Spurzheim  concerning  Inhabitiveness  inconsistent  with  the  more 
extensive  views  now  taken  of  the  nature  of  this  faculty. 

It  has  been  objected  by  him,  that  **  Concentrativeness  cannot  possible 
be  a  primitive  faculty,  since  it  can  neither  act  alone  nor  appear  diseased 

*  Pkren.  Journ.,  iii.,  r93.  On  the  subject  of  Concentrativeness  see  alspi* 
M5 ;  v.,  325;  viii.,  61x  226,  400,  440,  56*, 
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singly  ;  and  since  its  very  existence  only  becomes  apparent  by  the  pre- 
sence of  other  powers  directed  to  one  object."    There  are  various  facul- 
ties which  very  seldom  act  alone :  thus,  Firmness  usually  acts  along  with 
other  powers — we  persevere  in  passion,  in  love,  in  hate,  in  ambition,  or 
iu  study ;  but  cannot  well  persevere  in  mere  abstract  perseverance : 
Cautiousness  causes  us  to  fear  ;  but  we  generally  fear  something  which 
depends  on  other  faculties,  and  rarely  experience  abstract  fear  itself. 
Concentrativeness,  therefore,  is  not  singular  in  not  acting  alone.     I  have 
no  doubt  of  the  possibility  of  its  acting  by  itself,  although,  from  the  rare- 
ness of  its  doing  so,  and  the, obscurity  in  which  the  ultimate  function  is 
involved,  I  cannot  specify  the  effect  which  it  then  produces. 

As  to  disease  of  Concentrativeness,  this  organ  appears  to  suffer  in  those 
lunatics  whose  attention  is  immoveably  fixed  on  some  internal  impression, 
and  who  remain  absorbed  in  silent  and  profound  meditation,  insensible 
alike  to  the  threats  and  caresses  of  those  around  them,  and  to  the  effects 
of  external  objects.  They  differ  from  ordinary  monomaniacs  in  this,  that 
the  latter,  with  certain  unsound  feelings  or  intellectual  perceptions,  or 
with  unsound  associations  on  the  presentment  of  certain  external  objects, 
can  still  direct  their  attention  to  other  feelings  or  ideas,  and  concerning 
them  can  held  rational  conversation.  The  state  now  attributed  to  dis- 
eased Concentrativeness  must  be  distinguished  also  from  one  for  which 
it  has  been  sometimes  mistaken,  namely,  dementi*,  approaching  to  idiocy, 
in  which  a  fixed  look  and  silent  calmness  appear,  not  from  internal  me- 
ditation, but  from  utter  insensibility  to  stimuli.  In  disease  of  Concentra- 
tiveness the  patient  possesses  intense  consciousness,  and,  when  cured,  is 
able  to  give  an  account  of  all  that  passed  in  his  mind  during  the  malady ; 
in  dementia  the  period  of  the  disease  forms  a  blank  in  existence,  the 
individual  recollecting  nothing.  Dr.  A.  Combe,  to,  whom  I  owe  these 
et>servation8,  states,  that  he  has  heard  Esquirol,  in  his  lectures  at  the 
Sa jpetriere,  speak  of  cases  such  as  those  now  described ;  and  he  himself 
has  seen  examples  which  proved  the  accuracy  of  hia  account  of  them, 
although,  awing  tathe  function  not  having  been  discovered  at  the  time, 
he  did  not  observe  the  condition  of  this  particular  organ.  I  am  acquainted 
with  a  gentleman  in  whom  the  organ  is  large,  and  who,  while  labouring 
under  a  nervous  affection,  in  which  Cautiousness  and  Conscientiousness 
were  diseased,  experienced  a  feeling  as  if  the  power  of  concentrating  his 
mind  were  about  to  leave  him,  and  who  used  vigorous  efforts  to  preserve 
it.  He  directed  his  attention  to  an  object,  frequently  a  spire  at  the  end 
of  a  long  street,  and  resolutely  maintained  it  immoveably  fixed  there  for  a 
considerable  length  of  time,  excluding  all  other  ideas  from  his  mind. 
The  consequence  was,  that,  in  his  then  weak  state,  a  diseased  fixity  of  mind 
•ensued,  in  which  feelings  and  ideas  stood,  as  it  were,  bound  upend  jmn 
moveable,  and  thereafter  a  state  in  which  every  impression  and  emotion 
was  fleeting  and  fickle  like  images  in  water.  He  was  then  unacquainted 
with  Phrenology,  but  knows  it  now,  and  expresses  his  belief  that  the 
circumstances  detailed  were  probably  referable  \tx  a  diseased  affection  of  . 
the  organ  in  question. 

Dr.  $pur%heim  objects  farther,  that  "  no  one,  in  concentrating  his  mind 
and  directing  hia  powers  to  one  object,  exhibits  gestures  and  emotions 
^ndtcatmg  activity  in  the  back  part  of  the  head ;  the  whole  of  the  natural 
language  shows  that  concentration  takes  place  in  the  forehead."  With 
the  greatest  deference  to  Dr.  Spurzheim's  superior  skill  and  accuracy,  I 
take  the  liberty  of  stating,  that,  so  far  as  my  own  observation  goes,  those 
persons  who  really  possess  the  power  of  concentration,  while  preparing 
to  make  a  powerful  and  combined  exertion  of  alL  their,  powers,  naturally 
draw  the  head  and  body  backward  in  the  line  of  this  organ.  The  author 
of  Waverley  describes  this  as  the  attitude  of  concentrated  internal  think- 
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ins.  Preachers  and  advocates  in  whom  it  is  large,  while  speaking  with 
animation,  move  the  head  in  the  line  of  Concentrativeness  and  Indivi- 
duality, or  straight  backward  and  straight  forward.  When  Combative- 
ness  predominates  over  Concentrativeness  in  a  pleader,  he  draws  his 
head  backward  and  to  the  side,  in  the  line  of  Combativoness,  and  ad- 
vances it  in  a  corresponding  direction. 

"  The  organ,*'  continues  Dr.  Spnrzheim,  "  is  also  commonly  larger  in 
women  than  in  men,  and  I  leave  every  one  to  decide  upon  the  sex  which 
supports  the  more  close  and  vigorous  attention."  In  Scotland,  and  I 
may  almost  say  in  England,  although  my  observations  there,  have  been 
less  extensive,  this  is  not  the  ease ;  the  developement  being  in  general 
larger  to  men  than  in  women.  "  It  is,  moreover,"  says  he,  "  larger  in 
negroes  and  in  the  Celtic  tribes  than  in  the  Teutonic  races ;  in  the 
French,  for  instance,  it  is  larger  than  in  the  Germans.  The  natiorlal 
character  of  these  nations  not'  only  does  not  confirm  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Combe,  but  is  in  direct  contradiction  to  it."  Prom  this  and  some  other 
objections  of  Dr.  Spurthelm,  which  I  pass  over  without  comment,  I  am 
convinced  that  he  has  riot  correctly  apprehended  the  quality  of  mind 
which  I  designate  Concentrativeness.  Tnis  must,  no  doubt,  be  my  fault ; 
but  it  affords  a  good  reason  for  not  prolonging  disputation.  So  far  as  my 
knowledge  of  French  literature  extends,  it  is  not  marked  by  deficiency 
of  Conceutrativeness.  The  intellectual  range  of  the  French  is  limited, 
but  no  nation  attains  to  greater  perfection  within  the  sphere  which  their 
faculties  are  calculated  to  reach  :  they  write  the  best  elementary  works 
on  science  of  any  people  in  Europe ;  and  to  this  Concentrativeness  is 
essential.  They  bring  their  powers  to  bear  in  a  regulated  manner  on  the 
point  under  consideration,  and  present  it  clearly  and  definitely  to  the 
understanding.  The  Germans  have  more  powerful  reflecting  faculties 
than  the  French,  and  also  greater  perseverance ;  but,  if  I  may  judge  from 
the  limited  knowledge  of  their  literature  which  I  have  been  able  to  obtain* 
they  appear  inferior  to  them  in  Concentrativeness.  They  introduce  more 
frequently  extraneous  tdeas^and  feelings,  and  do  not  present  so  neat  and 
complete  a  whole  «n  their  compositions.  The  organ  is  large  in  the 
negroes  and  Scotch,  full  in  the  Germans,  Chinese,  and  Hindoos,  mode- 
rate in  the*  ancient  Greeks,  and  small  in  the  Peruvians. 

In  regard  to  the  tendency  to  "  Inhabttiveness,"  I  conceive  that  con- 
centration  of  mind  is  favourable  to  this  tendency,  and  that  those  men 
end  animals  whose  faculties  are  most  concentrated,  have  the  greatest 
inclination  to  remain  in  one  place ;  besides,  animals  which  browse  on 
rocks,  and  which  place  their  nests  in  high  and  difficult  situations,  or  by 
the  banks  of  rapid  rivers,  would  require  for  their  well-being  and  comfort 
just  such  a  faculty  as  this,  which  should  enable  them  to  maintain-  their 
position  with  ease,  and  at  the  same  time  to  provide  for  their  food  and 
safety.  The  eagle,  which  loves  to  soar  aloft,  requires  certain  faculties 
to  be  exerted  te  maintain  his  equilibrium,  while  at  the  same  time  his  eye 
darts  over  a  mat  expanse  "  throoffh  the  azure  deep  of  air,"  to  discern 
his  prey  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  There  are  farther  required  a  con-* 
centration  and  simultaneous  action  of  nomerous  faculties  in  the  stoop- 
which  he  makes  upon  the  prey  itself,  and  in  pouncing  at  once  upon  the 
bird  or  lamb  which  he  has  selected  for  his  victim.  Something  of  the-, 
same  kind  is  required  in  the  water-fowl,  whose  cradle  is  the  deep,  in 
diving  for  his  food  through  the  waters.  The  co-operation  of  all  his 
powers  must  be  required  to  keep  him  in  that  situation,  and  at  the  same 
time  enable  him  to  secure  what  he  wishes  for  food,  and  avoid  his  nume- 
rous enemies.  The  skulls  of  carnivorous  animals  indicate  a  larger  do-, 
velopement  of  the  brain  than  those  of  herbivorous  creatures  ;  and  the 
farmer  appear  to  me  to  manifest,  in  their  habits,  more  of  the  quality  of 
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coBtuMOMnew  of  emotion  and  cooeentrativeness  of  attention  than  the 
latter.  la  this  way  I  conceive  that  the  new  functions  attributed  to  this 
organ  do  not  supercede  the  old,  nor  imply  any  incorrectness  in  the  obser- 
vations which  led  Or.  Spuobeim  to  conjecture  its  uses :  at  the  same 
time  there  may  be  a  modification  of  the  faculty  itself  in  different  speciee 
of  animals,  which  may  determine  some  to  high  and  some  to  low  situations ; 
while  in  man  it  may  be  a  more  general  faculty,  without  determining  to  a 
residence  of  any  particular  kind. 

The  strongest  expression  of  this  (acuity  which  I  have  observed  is  in 
aope-daacers  and  equestrian  performers.  Their  countenances  show  a 
graft  internal  concentration,  watching  and  directing  the  slightest  motione 
of  the  body ;  and  in  the  head  of  Ducrow,  of  which  the  Phrenological 
Society  has  a  cast,  the  organ  is  vefy  Urge.  He  manifests  the  faculty  in 
the  highest  degree. 

Since  the  third  edition  of  this  work  was  .printed.  Dr.  Spursheim  has 
replied. very  foHy  to  my  observations  on  Concentfativeness,  in  his  work 
on  phrenology,  published  at  Boston,  United  States,  in  1838,  vol.  i.,  p. 
169.  I  have  perused  his  statements  with  all  the  attention  and  respect 
doe  to  a  master  and  a  most  esteemed  friend,  and  with  the  single  object 
of  arriving  at  the  truth,  but  still  I  am  not  satisfied  that  my  previous  vie  we 
were  erroneous.  As  the  functions  of  this  organ,  however,  can  be  settled 
by  facts  albae,  I  consider  it  unnecessary  to  reply  to  the  arguments  brought 
forward  by  Dr.  Spuraheim  in  opposition  to  my  opinions.  The  reader 
must  judge  for  himself.  Dr.  Spursheim  alludes  to  the  development  of 
the  organ  in  his  own.  head.  "  The  organ,"  says  he,  "  is  small  in  my 
bead,  and  when  I  objected  against  the  former  definition  of  .Coacentrati ve- 
nose, '  the  tendency  to*  maintain  two  or  more  powers  in  simultaneous  and 
combined  activity,  so  thai  they  may  be  directed  toward  one  objqev 
considering  such  an  operation  of  the  mind  rather  as  intellectual  than 
affective,  Fwas  told  that  I  could  not  easily  conceive  this  primitive  power, 
aince  the  organ  is  small  in  my  brain.  I  confess  that  this  answer  never 
satisfied  my  mind.  I  allow  thai  several  feelings  and  their  respective 
organs  are  email  in  my  head  ;  but  this  did  not  prevent  me  to  conceive 
their  existence  in  others,  being  guided  by  reasoning  and  by  facts."  P.  174. 
In  this  last  observation  Dr.  Spursheim  is  in  the  right.  If  I  had  suc- 
ceeded in  determining  accurately  the  primitive  function,  in  defining  it, 
and  in  proving  its  truth  by  sufficient  facts  and  arguments,  he  would 
unquestionably  have  understood  what  I  meant.  But  I  have  all  along 
confessed  that  I  have  not  succeeded  in  accomplishing  so  much.  Never- 
theless, in  consequence  probably  of  the  organ  being  large  in  my  own 
brain,  I  have  a  strong  feeling  of  the  mental  quality  connected  with  it ; 
while,  in  conversing  with  Dr.  Spurzheim  on  the  subject,  he  appeared  to 
me  xo  have  so  weak  a  consciousness  of  the  quality,  that  we  never  could 
succeed  in  understanding  each  other's  experience  in  regard  to  it,  and 
this  i»  the  circumstance  to  which  he  alludes.  There  is  no  indelicacy  in 
now  adding,  that  the  deficiency  of  Concentrativeness  appeared  to  me  to 
be  a  striking  feature  in  Dr.  Spuraheim's  mental  manifestations,  whether 
as  a  lecturer,  as  an  author,  or  in  conversation ;  and  that  if  a  large  deve- 
lopment of  this  organ  had  been  added  to  his  splendid  moral  and  intel- 
lectual gifts,  the  powers  of  his  mind  as  a  public  teaeherwould  have  been 
rendered  still  more  efficient  than  they  were. 

The  leading  object  of  these  discuesjons  is,  to  enable  the  reader  to  form 
an  idea  of  the  mental  quality,  if  ft  be  such,  intended  to  be  designated  by 
Concentrativeness,  so  that  he  may  be  able  to  decide  on  the  function  of 
the  organ  by  his  own  observations.  It  acts  along  with  the  feelings  as  well 
as  with  the  intellect,  and  projeags  emotions.  Abstract  reasoning  is  not 
admitted  in  Phrenology  ae  proof  m  favour  of  any  .organ -or  faculty  ;  and  I 
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have  observed  that,  by  Jeeding  tho  mind  insensibly*  to  adopt  m  cooetasion 
for  or  against  particular  ideas,  it  produces  a  tendency  to  seek  support  for 
opinions  rather  than  truth,  and  thereby  retard*  toe  progress  of  accurate 
investigation.  This  is  an  .additional  reason  for  abstaining  from  farther 
argument  on  the  subject.  The  reader  who  wishes  ht  additional  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  uV«may  consult  the>  following  able  communications  on 
Concentrator eness,  in  the  ninth  wjlume  of  the  PkmnologicmL  Journal  t 
"  Remarks  on  Inhabit! v eness  and  Concentrativeness,"  -  p.  330 ;  ami  two 
letters,  p.  612,  one  aaonjrmous,  and  the  other  by  Mr.  WilHam  Hancock, 
jr.,  suggesting  that  the  hve  of  pursuit,  or  osnetaiiey*  is  the  function*  oft 
the  organ.  The  faculty  ia>  stated  as  only  probable,  and  'stands  open  for 
(arthet  elucidation. 

4.  ADHESIVENESS. 

This  organ  is  situated  at  the  middle  of  the  posterior  edge  of  the  parietal 
bone,  on  each  side  of  Concentrativeness,  higher  up  than  philoprogenitive- 
ness,  and  just  above  the  lambdoidal  suture.  When  it  is  very  large  two 
annular  protuberances  will  be  observed  there ;  or -a  general  fulness  jf  the 
neighbouring  organs  be  large ;  when  the  organ  4s  small,  that  part  of  the 
head  is  narrow  or  depressed. 

Dr.  Gall  was  requested  to  mould  for  his  collection  the  head  of  a  lady) 
who  was  described  to  him  as  a  model  of  friendship.  He  jdid  so,  more 
through  complaisance  than  in  expectation  of  making  any  discovery.  On 
examining  the  head,  he  found  two  large  prominences,  in  the  form  of  a 
segment  o/  a  sphere,  at  the  sides  of  the  organ  of  Philoprogenitivenoss. 
These  prominences,  which  he  had  not  previously  observed,,  were  syrnmo- 
tdfeal,  and  manifestly  formed  by  parts  of  the  brain ;  and  he  therefore  con- 
cluded that  they  indicated  organs.  Butane  question  was,  What  are  their 
functions  1  He  inquired  at  the  friends  of  the  lady  concerning  her  dispe* 
anions  and  talents,  and  also  obtained  her  own  opinion  of  the  feelings  and 
capacities  which  she  most  strongly  possessed.  All  the  information 
concurred  in  regard  to  the  fact,  that  she  was  distinguished  by  inviolable 
attachment  to  her  friends.  Although,  at  differea^periode  of  her  life,  her 
fortune  had  undergone  great  changes,  and  on  several  occasions  she  had 
passed  from  poverty  to  riches,  her  affection  for  her  former  friends  was 
never  forgotten.  The  idea  naturally  presented  itself,  that  the  disposition 
to  attachment  might  be  connected  with  a  particular  part  of  tne  brain. 
This  inference  acquired  greater  probability  from  the  circumstance,  that, 
the  prominences  on  the  head  of  this  lady  were  placed  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  organs  of  Amativeness  and  Philoprogenitiveness,<and 
that  the  three  feelings  have  obviously  some  analogy  to  each  other.  Many 
subsequent  observations  confirmed  Dr.  Gall's  conjecture,  and  the-  organ 
has  long  been  regarded  as  established. 

The  faculty  gives  the  instinctive  tendency  to  attachment,  and  causes 
us  to  experience  $e  greatest  delight  in  a  return  of  affection.  Those  in 
whom  it  is  strong  fee]  an  involuntary  impulse  to  embrace  and  cling  to  any 
object  which  is  capable  of  experiencing  fondness;  It  gives  ardour  and  * 
firm  grasp  to  the  shake  with  the  hand.  In  boys  it  frequently  displays 
itself  in  attachment  to  dogs,  rabbits,  birds,  horses,  or  other  animals.  In- 
girls  it  adds  fondness  to  the  embraces  bestowed  upon  the  doll.  The 
feelings  which  it  inspires  abound  in  the  poetry  of  Moore.  He  beautifully 
describes  its  effects  in  the  following  lines : 

"  The  heart,  like  a  tendril  accustomed  to-cling, 

Let  it  grow  where  it  will,  canndt  flourish  alone ; 
..     But  will  lean  to  the  nearest  and  loveliest  thing 

It  oan  twine  with  itself,  andSmake  closely  its  own," 
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It  aJse  inspires  she  verse— 

"The  heart  that  loves  truly,  love  never  forgets, 
But  as  truly  loves  on  to  the  close ; 
As  the  sua-nower  tuns  to  her  god  as  he  sets^ 
The  same  look  that  she  tuned  whea  he  rose." 

The  old  Scotch  ballad,  "  There's  nae  luck  about  She  house,"  breathes 
the  very  spirit  of  this  faculty. 

The  organ  is  generally  larger  and  the*  faculty  stronger  in  women  than 
in  men ;  and  the  extreme  constancy  with  which,  in  general,  they  adhere 
W»  -the  objects  of  their  attachment  may  be  attributed  to  this  faculty.  "  Man 
boasts  of  his  capacity  for  friendship,"  says  Mr.  Scott,  Mand  falsely  speaks 
of  its  joys  as-  the  purest  of  all  human  enjoyments.  But  it  is  only  in  the 
heart  of  feeling,  confiding,  generous  woman,  that  friendship  is  to  he  found 
in  all  the  fulness  wf  {perfection.  It  was  part  of  the  doom  pronounced  upon 
her  at  the  fall,  that  «  her  desire  should  be  to  her  husband,  and  that  he 
should  role  over  her ;'  and,  conformably  to  the  first  clause  in  this  sentence, 
we  find  Adhesiveness  to  be,  in  general,  far  more  powerful  in  the  woman 
than  icthe  man.  The  most  generous  and  friendly  man  is  selfish  in  com- 
parison with  woman.  There  is  no  friend  like  a  loving  and  an  affectionate 
wife.  Man  may  love,  but  it  ia  always  with  a  reserve,  and  with  a  view  to 
his  own  gratification ;  but  when  a  woman  bestows  her  love,  she  does  it 
with  all  her  heart  and  soul."* 

£ven  in  the  most  degraded  criminals  this  faculty  sometimes  manifests 
itself  with  a  fervour  and  constancy  of  affection  worthy  of  a  better  fate. 
Mary  Machines,  executed  in  Edinburgh  for  murder,  had  gained  the  affec- 
tion of  a  person  whose  name  needs  not  here  be  mentioned ;  and  her  attach* 
went  to  him  continued  strong  in  death,  and  assumed  even  a  romantic 
-  appearance  in  the  last  moments  of  her  mortal  career.  He  had  sent  her 
a  pocket-handkerchief  having  his  name  written  in  one  corner,  and  also 
half  an  orange,  with  a  request  that  she  would  eat  the  latter  on  the  scaffold, 
in  token  of  their  mutual  affection,  he  haying  eaten  the  other  half  the  pre- 
ceding morning  at  the  corresponding  hour.  She  held  the  corner  of  the 
napkin  in  her  mouth  almost  all  the  night  preceding  her  execution,  and 
even  on  the  scaffold.  When  seated  on  the  drop,  the  turnkey  gave  her 
the  half  omnge.  She  took  it  out  of  hts  hand,  and,  without  the  least  symp- 
tom of  fear,  said,  "Tell  him  (the  object  of  her  attachment)  that  I  die 
perfectly  satisfied  that  he  has  done  all  in  his  power  for  my  life,  and  that  I 
eat  the  orange  as  he  desired  me.  May  God  bless  him.  Say  to  him  that 
it  is  my  dying  request  that  be  may  avoid  drink  and  bad  company,  and  be 
sore  never  to  be  late  out  at  night."  She  seemed  to  forget  eternity  in  the 
ardour  of  her  attachment  to  earth.  The  organ  is  very  large  in  the  east 
of  her  head.t 

This  great  pronenessto,  and  ardour  in,  attachment  on  the  part  of  the 
female  sex,  render  these  men  doubly  guilty  who,  on  the  false  hypothesis 
that  affection  readily  and  warmly  bestowed  may  be  lightly  withdrawn  and 
directed  to  another,  sport  with  this  beautiful  trait  of  female  nature,  and 
gaiji  the  affections  of  women  to  betray  their  honour,  or  gratify  a  silly 
vanity  by  being  loved. 

There  is  a  great  difference  among  individuals  in  regard  to  the  strength 
of  this  feeling.  Some  men  have  many  acquaintances  but  no  friends ; 
while  others  remain  attached  to  certain  individuals  daring  every  change 
of  circumstances,  and  do  not  readily  enlarge  the  circle  of  their  intimates. 
When  the  organ  is  large  great  delight  is  felt  in  friendship  and  attachment, 
the  idea  of  distant  friends  often  presents  itself,  and  the  glow  of  affectiou 
rushes  into  the  mind  with  all  the  warmth  and  vivacity  of  a  passion.  Those 
vi  whom  it  is  small  care  little  for  friendship  ;  out  of  sight,  out  of  mind, 
is  their  maxim.  We  frequently  see  individuals  of  very  different  character* 
*  Phren.  Journ.,  voL  ii.,  p.  280.  \  Tram.  «/  tht  Phrtn.  Soc,  p.  3' 
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and  genius,  lastingly  attached  to  each  other.  Adhessvenese,  strong  in 
both,  seems  to  he  the  bond  of  anion.  They  perhaps  feel  many  points  of 
repulsion,  and  are  not  happy  if  too  long  and  too  closely,  united ;  but  still, 
on  being  separatedLjfoy  experience  a  longing  for  each  other's  society, 
which  makes  them-jprget  and  fe/gtve  everything  to  obtain  its  gratification. 
There  are  husbands  and  wives  who  cannot  live  together,  and  who  yet 
become  miserable  when  long  separated.  I  conceive  this  to  arise  from 
strong  Adhesiveness  in  both,  cottoned  with  other  faculties  4n  each,  which 
do  not  harmonize. 

This  faculty  is  clearly  distinguishable  from  Benevolence,  for  many  per- 
sons are  prone  to  .attachment  who  are  not  generous.  It,  however,  has  a 
more  extensive  influence  than  the  production  of  friendship  among  individuals, 
and  appears  to  give  rise  to  the  instinctive  tendency  to  congregate,  whence 
society  has  originated.  Man  is  created  obviously  with  a  view  to  the  social 
state.  His  feelings  of  benevolence,  love  of  praise,  and  justice  require 
intercourse  with  intelligent  beings  for  their  gratification,  as  indispensably 
as  the  stomach  requires  food  to  enable  it  to  perform  the  process  of  diges- 
tion ?  and  Nature,  by  means  of  this  faculty,  seems  to  give  the  instinctive 
tendency  to  associate,  by  means  of  which  the  whole  powers  of  the  mind 
may  find  scope  for  exercise.  If  this  view  be  correct,  deficiency  in  the 
organ  must  be  essential  to  an  anchorite  or  hermit. 

Some  of  the  lower  animals  possess  this  propensity  as  well  as  man ;  it 
is  remarkably  strong  in  the  dog ;  and  horses  and  oxen  sometimes  become 
sick  and  pine,  when  deprived  of  accustomed  companions.  "  ft  is  to  be 
observed,  however,"  says  Dr.  Sporzheim,  '*  that  ihe  instinct  of  being 
attached  for  life,  and  that  of  living  in  society,  are  not  mere  degrees  of 
energy  of  the  faculty  of  attachment.  For  there  are  animals  which  live  in 
society  without  being  attached  for  life,  as  the  bull,  the  dog,  cock,  dee.  ; 
others  which  live  in  society  and  in  families,  as  starlings,  ravens,  crows, 
dec. ;  and  others  again  which  are  attached  for  life  without  living  in  society, 
as  the  fox,  magpie,  4fcc."  The  instinct,  therefore,  of  living  in  society,  and 
that  of  living  in  family,  he  regards  as  modification*  of  the  faculty  in  ques- 
tion ;  just  as  smell  and  taste,  although  the  same  senses  in  herbivorous 
and  carnivorous  animals,  are  modified  in  the  former  to  relish  vegetable 
substances,  and,  iti  the  latter,  animal  fibre  and  effluvia.  **  Man  belongs 
to  the  class  of  animals  which  is  social  and  attached  for  life ;  society  and 
marriage  are  consequently  effects,  not  of  human  reflection,  but  of  an  origi- 
nal decree  of  nature.1'* 

Dr.  Gall  does  not  coincide  in  the  opinion  that  attachment  for  life  in 
man  and  animals  results  from  this  organ.  It  appears  to  him,  as  far  as  bis 
knowledge  of  natural  history  extends,  that,  in  alt  species  where  both  the 
male  and  female  concur  in  rearing  the  young,  marriage  for  life  exists ;  and 
that,  on  the  other  hand,  where  the  unaided  female  is  sufficient  for  this 
end,  the  connexion  is  temporary.  At  the  same  time,  he  speaks  with 
much  reserve  on  the  subject,  and  is  not  prepared  to  decide,  whether  there 
is  a  separate  organ  for  attachment  for  life,  or  whether  it  is  the  result  of  a 
combination  of  several  organs,  or  a  modification  of  Adhesiveness,  t 

Excessive  energy  of  this  faculty  produces  extreme  regret  at  the  loss  of 
friends,  or  at  leaving  eur  country.  Nostalgia  is  supposed  to  result  from 
disease  of  the  organ,  t 

Mr.  Stewart^  and  Dr.  Thomas  Brownll  admit  this  tendency  as  a  primi- 
tive instinct  of  our  nature,  and  concur  in  general  with  the  views  of  phre- 
nologists in  regard  to  it. 

*  Phrenology,  p.  152.  r 

■f  See  a  Letter  on  Marriage,  in  the  Phrenological  Journal,  ii.,  178. 
X  Some  interesting  observations  on  the  insanity  of  Adhesiveness  will  bs 
found  in  Dr.  Andrew  Combe's  Cfaervatibtu  on  Mental  Derangement,  pp.167, 248. 
4  Outlines,  p.  87.  U  Lecture  67. 
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J.  J.  Rousseau  founds  his  celebrated  Essay  on  die  Origin  of  the  In- 
equality of  Ranks,  which  obtained  the  prise  from  the  Academy  of  Dijon, 
on  the  non-existence  of  such  a  propensity  in  the  human  mind.  He  views 
man  in  his  natural  state  as  an  isolated  >and  wandering  animal,  satisfying 
bis  hunger  by  the  chase  or  by  the  fruit  of-  the  forest^  and  quenching  hie 
thirst  at  the  spring  or  the  brook,  and  hating  no  more  need  or  desire  ef 
society  with  his  kind  \han  the  eagle  or  the  wolf  He  conceives,  that  the 
individual  who  first  enclosed  a  spot  oT  gfound  and  called  it  mtnt,  and  who 
first'  cajoled  his  fellow-men  to  settle  around  him  and  assist  him  in  his 
projects,  was  the  suthor  of  all  the  evil  with  which  human  nature  is  now 
afflicted.  Many  volumes  have  been  written  in  answer  to  this  absurd  lucu- 
bration ;  but  I  submit,  that  Phrenology,  by  showing  that  those  who  have 
this  part  of  the  brain  large  are  inspired  with  an  instinctive  tendency  to 
associate  with  their  fellows,  affords  a  brief  and  satisfactory  refutation  of 
the  hypothesis. 

The  great  activity  of  this  organ  disposes  persons  to  embrace  and  cling 
to  each  other ;  two  children  in  whom  it  is  active  will  put  their  arms  round 
each  other1 8  necks,  and  lay  their  heads  together,  causing  them  to  approach 
in  the  direction  of  the  organ  of  Adhesiveness,  or  assuming  this  attitude 
as  nearly  as  possible.  A  dog,  when  anxious  to  show  his  attachment,  will 
rub  his  head  at  the  seat  of  this  organ  on  his  master's  leg.  When  two 
persons,  in  whom  this  organ  ia  very  large,  meet,  they  feel  an  involuntary 
attachment  springing  up  in  their  minds  toward  each  other,  unless  their 
other  faculties  be  very  incongruous. 

The  organ  is  established. 

5.  COMBATIVENESS. 

This  organ  is  situated  at  the  posterior-inferior  angfe  of  the  parietal  none, 
a  little  behind  and  up  from  the  ear. 

Dr.  Gall  gives  the  following  account  of  its  discovery :  After  he  had 
abandoned  all  the  metaphysical  systems  of  mental  philosophy,  and  become 
anxious  to  discover  the  primitive  propensities  of  human  nature  by  means 
of  observation,  he  collected  in  his  house  a  number  of  individuals^  the 
lower  classes  of  society,  following  different  occupations,  such  as  roach- 
drivers,  servants,  and  porters.  Alter  acquiring  their  confidence,  and  dis- 
posing them  to  sincerity,  by  giving  them  wtne  and  money,  he  drew  them 
into  conversation  about  each  other's  qualities,  good  and  bad,  and  particu- 
larly about  the  striking  characteristics  in  the  disposition  of  each.  In  the 
descriptions  which  they  gave  of  each  other,  they  adverted  much  to  those 
who  every  where"  provoked  quarrels  and  disputes ;  they  also  distinguished 
individuals  of  a  pacific  disposition,  and  spoke  of  them  with  contempt,  call- 
ing them  poltroons.  Dr.  Gall  became  curious  to  discover  whether  the 
heads  of  the  bravocs  whom  they  described  differed  in  any  respect  from 
those  of  the  pacific  individuals.  He  ranged  them  on  opposite  sides,  and 
found  that  those  who  delighted  in  quarrels  had  that  part  of  the  head  im- 
mediately behind  and  a  little  above  the  ear  much  broader  than  the  others. 

He  observes,  that  there  could  be  here  no  question  about  the  influence 
of  education,  and  that  this  prominent  feature  in  the  character  of  each 
could  never  be  attributed  to  the  influence  of  external  circumstances. 
Men  in  the  rank  to  which  they  belonged  abandoned  themselves  without 
reserve  to  the  impulses  of  their  natural  dispositions. 

The  spectacle  of  fighting,  animals  was,  at  that  time,  still  existing  at 
Vienna.  An  individual  belonging  to  the  establishment  was  so  extremely 
intrepid,  that  he  frequently  presented  himself  in  the  arena  quite  alone,  to 
sustain  the  combat  against  a  wild  boar  or  a  bull.  In  his  head  the  organ 
was  found  to  be  very  large.    Dr.  Gall  next  examined  the  heads  of  several  of 
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his  fellow-stodents,  who  had  bean  banished  from  universities  for  exciting  < 
tendons  and  continually  engaging  in  duels.  In  them  also  the  organ  was 
targe.  In  the  course  of  his  researches  he  met  with  a  young  lady  who  had 
repeatedly  disguised  herself  in  male  attire,  and  maintained  battles  with  the 
other  sex  ;  and  in  her,  also,  the,  organ  was  large.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
examined  the  heads  of  individuals  who  were  equally  remarkable  for  want  of 
courage,  and  in  them  the  organ  was  small.  The  heads  »f  the  courageous  per- 
sons varied  in  every  other  point,  but  resembled  each  other  in  being  broad  in 
this  part.  Equal  differences  were  found  in  the  other  parts  of  the  heads  of 
the  timid,  when  compared  .with  each  other,  but  all  we*e  deficient  at  Com- 
bativeness. 

This  faculty  has  fallen  under  the  lash  of  ridicule,  and  it  has  been  objected 
that  the  Creator  cannot  have  implanted  in  the  mind  a  faculty  for  fighting. 
The  objectors,  however,  have  been  as  shallow  in  learning  as  in  observation 
of  human  nature.  The  profoundest  metaphysicians  admit  its  existence, 
and  the  most  esteemed  authors  describe  its  influence  and  operations.  The 
character  of  Uncle  Toby,  as  drawn  by  Sterne,  is  in  general  true  to  nature  ; 
and  it  is  a  personification  of  the  combative  propensity,  combined  with  great 
benevolence  and  integrity.  "  If,"  says  Uncle  Toby,  *"  when  I  was  a 
school-boy,  I  could  not  hear  a  drum  beat  but  my  heart  beat  with  it,  was 
it  my  fault  1  Did  I  plant  the  propensity  there  \  Did  I  sound  the  ajarm 
within,  or  Nature  1"  He  proceeds  to  justify  himself  against  the  charge 
of  cruelty  supposed  to  be  implied  in  a  passion  for  the  battle-field.  "  Did 
any  one  of  you,*'  he  continues,  "  shed  more  tears  for  Hector  !  And  when 
King  Priam  came  to  the  camp  to  beg  his  body,  and  feturned  weeping  back 
to  Troy  without  it — you  know,  brother,  I  could  not  eat  my  dinner.  Did 
that  bespeak  me  cruel  1  Or,  because,  brother  Shandy,  my  blood  flew  out 
into  the  camp,  and  my  heart  panted  for  war,  was  it  a  proof  that  it  could 
not  ache  for  the  distress  of  war  too  V* 

Tacitus,  in  his  history  of  the  war  by  Vespasian  against  Vitellius,  men- 
tions, that  "  Even  women  chose  to  enter  the  capitol  and  abide  the  siege. 
Among  these  the  most  signal  of  all  was  Verulana  Gracilis*  a  lady,  wno 
followed  neither  children,  nor  kindred,  nor  relations,  but  followed  only  the 
war.v— Lib.  iii.  "  Courage,"  says  Dr.  Johnson,  "  is*a  quality  so  neces- 
sary for  maintaining  virtue,  that  it  is  always  respected,  even  when  it  is 
associated  with  vice." 

Mr.  Stewart  and  Dr.  Reid  admit  this  propensity  under  the  name  of 
"  sudden  resentment ;"  and  Dr.  Thomas  crown,  under  the  name  of  "  in- 
stant anger,"  gives  an  accurate  and  beautiful  description  of  it  when  act- 
ing in  combination  with  Destructiveness.  '*  There  is  a  principle  in  our 
mmd"  says  he,  "  which  it  to  us  like  «  constant  protector ;  which  may 
slumber,  indeed,  but  which  slumbers  only  at  seasons  when  its  vigilance 
would  be  useless,  which  awakes  therefore  at  the  first  appearance  of  unjust 
intention,  and  which  becomes  more  watchful  and  more  vigorous  in  pro- 
portion to  the  violence  of  the  attack  which  it  has  to  dread.  What  should 
we  think  of  tfee  providence  of-naturer  if,  when  aggression  was  threatened 
against  the  weak  and  unarmed  at  a  distance  from  the  aid  of  others,  there 
were  instantly  and  uniformly,  by  the  intervention  of  some  wonder-working 
power,  to  rush  into  the  hand  of  the  defenceless,  a  sword  or  other  weapon 
of  defence  ?  And  yet  this  would  be  but  a  feeble  assistance,  if  compared 
with  that  which  we  receive  from  those  simple  emotions  which  Heaven 
has  caused  to  rusk,  as  it  were,  into  our  mind,  for  repelling  every  attack." 
Vol.  iii.,  324.  This  emotion  is  exactly  the  phrenological  propensity  of 
Combativeness  aided  by- Destructiveness.  The  chief  difference  between 
Dr.  Brown's  views  and  ours  is,  that  he  iegarda  it  as  a  mere  susceptibility 
of  emotion,  liable  to  be  called  into  action  .when  provocation  presents 
itself,  but  slumbering  in  quiescence  in  ordinary  circumstances ;  while  we 
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look  upon  it  as  also  a  spontaneously  sctive  impulse,  exerting  an  influence 
On  the  mental  com  ti  tut  ion,  independently  of  unjust  attack.  It  11  to  ei- 
preee  this  active  quality  thai  the  tenn  Gomhativeneii  is  used  to  designate 
the  faculty. 

Conlbativeneas,  then,  confers  the  instinctive  tendency  to  Oppose.  In 
its  lowest  degree  of  activity  it  leads  to  simple  resistance ;  in  a  higher 
degree  to  actio  aggression,  either  physical  or  moral,  for  the  purpose  of 
Temoving  obstacles.  Courage  is  the  feeling  which  accompanies  the  scuts 
state  of  this  propensity.  Hence  an  individual  with  predominating  Com- 
bativeness  anticipate*  in  a  battle  the  pkaaureof  gratrfying  his  ruling  pas- 
sion, and  isblindtosjl other  considerations.  His  love  of  contention  i«  in 
inetinct.  He  is  a  fighting  animal.  Courage,  however,  when  properly 
directed,  ia  useful  10  maintain  the  right.  On  this  account  a  considerable 
endowment  of  it  is  indispensable  to  all  great  and  magnanimous  characters. 
Even  in  schemes  of  charity,  or  in  plana  for  the  promotion  of  religion  or 
learning,  opposition  will  arise,  and  Combativeneas  inspire!  its  possessor 
with  that  instinctive  baldness  which  enables  the  mind  to  took  undaunted 
on  a  contest  in  virtue's  cause,  and  to  meet  it  without  shrinking.  Were 
the  organ  very  deficient  in  the  promoters  of  such  schemes,  they  would 
.be  liable  to  be  overwhelmed  by  contending  foes,  and  baffled  in  all  their 
xertions.  I  conceive  that  Mrs.  Pry  would  require  no  small  Combative- 
neae  to  give  her  courage  to  undertake  the  reformation  of  Newgate.  With- 
out it,  her  mind  could  net  have  felt  that  beldneea  te  encounter  difficulty 
which  must  have  preceded  the  reselutien  ts  undertake  so  great  an  enter- 
prise. Howard  the  philanthropist,  also,  must  have  been  supported  by  it 
in  the  perils  he  voluntarily  confronted  in  visiting  the  dungeons  of  Europe. 
Indeed,  I  have  observed  that  the  most  actively  benevolent  individuals  of 
both  sales — those  who,  in  person,  minister  to  the  relief  of  the  poor,  and 


face  poverty  and  vice  in  their  deepest  haunts,  to  relieve  and  correct  then 
— have  thie  organ  fully  developed.  Luther  and  Knoi  muat  have  had  a 
large  portion  of  it  to  enable  them  to  perform  tale  services  which  they  ren- 


dered to  Christendom. 

The  organ  is  large  in  valiant  warriors.  In  the  skull,  of  King  Robert 
Brnoo,'  and  General  Wunnaer,  who  defended  Mantua  again*!  Bonaparte, 
it  ia  exceedingly  conspicuous.  The  subjoined  figures  represent  Wurnt- 
ser'a  skull  contrasted  at  this  organ  with  the- skull  of  a  Cingalese  boy.  in 
which  it  is  small.     The  figure)  of  Hare  and  Melancthon,  on  pp.  85  and  8f, 
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eehibit  Cosnbativeneaa  largely  and  moderately  developed  ;  and  the  reader 
will  find  additional  examples  of  it*  great  develepement  in  the  heads  of 
Garacalla  and  the  Reman  Gladiator,  delineated  in  Dr.  fipurxheirn's  Phy- 
tagnany,  plates  14alid  32.  It  is  very  large  in  Linn,  and  moderate  hi  the 
Rev.  Mr.  M.,  whoseheade  are  represented  on  p.  lOBof  the  present  volume. 
in  feudal  times  great  CombatiTenesa  was  more  essential  te  a  leads  - 
•  Ttau.  of  Urn  Plant.  Sen.,  p.  247. 
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than  it  is  in  modem  warfare.  Richard  Corar  de  Lion,  Bruce,  and  Wal- 
lace could  command  the  fierce  barbarian*  whom  they  led  to  the  field  only 
by  •uperior  persona),  proweea ;  and,  indeed,  hope  of  victory  was  then  found- 
ed chiefly  on  the  dexterity  with  which  the  chief  could  wield  his  sword. 
In  modern  warfare  comprehensiveness  of  intellect  is  more  requisite  in  a 
general ;  but  still  Combativeness  is  a  valuable  element  in  his  constitution. 
Napoleon  distinguished  ^accurately  between  thee*  two  qualities.  He 
describes  Ney  and  Murat  as  men  in  whom  animal  courage  predominated 
over  judgment ;  and  notices  their  excellence  in  leading  an  attack  or  a 
charge  of  cavalry,  accompanied  by  incapacity  for  conducting  great  affaire. 
The  most  perfect  military  commander,  he  says,  is  formed  when  courage 
and  judgment  are  in  aquilibrio — in  phrenological  language,  when  the 
organs  of  Combativeness,  moral  sentiment,  and  reflection  are  in  just  pro- 
portion to  each  other. 

This  faculty  is  of  great  service  to  a  barrister :  it  furnishes  him  with  the  spirit 
of  contention,  and  causes  his  energies  to  rise  in  proportion  as  he  is  opposed. 

Combined  with  Destructiveness,  it  inspires  authors  with-  the  love  of 
battles.  Homer  and  Sir  Walter  Scott  are  fired  with  more  than  common 
energy,  when  describing  the  fight,  the  slaughter,  and  the  shouts  of  victory. 
From  this  sympathy  of  historians,  orators,  and  poets,  with  deeds  of  arms, 
warriors  are  too  inconsiderately  elevated  into  heroes,  and  thus  the  trade 
of  butchery  is  fostered  and  rendered  glorious,  with  little  reference  to  the 
merits  of  the  quarrel.  Phrenology,  by  revealing  the  true  source  of  the 
passion  for  war,  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  one  day  direct  the  public  sentiment 
to  mark  with  its  highest  disapprobation  every  manifestation*of  this  faculty 
that  is  not  sanctioned  by  justice,  and  then  we  shall  have  fewer- battles  and 
Inflictions  of  misery  on  mankind. 

When  too  energetic  and  ill-directed,  it  produces  the  worst  results."  It 
then  inspires  with  the  love  of  contention  for  its  own  sake.  In  private 
society  it  produces  the  controversial  opponent,  who  will  wrangle  and  con- 
test every  point,  and,  "  even  though  vanquished,  will  argue  still."  .  When 
thus  energetic  and  active,  and  not  directed  by  the  Moral  Sentiments,  it 
becomes  a  great  disturber  of  the  peace  of  the  domestic  circle :  contradic- 
tion is  then  a  gratification,  and  the  hours  which  ought  to  be  dedicated  to 
pure  and  peaceful  enjoyment,  are  imbittered  by  strife.  On  the  great  field 
of  the  world  its  abuses  lead  to  quarrels,  and,  when  combined  with  Destruc- 
tiveness, to  bloodshed  and  devastation.  In  all  ages  countless  thousands 
have  thronged  round  the  standard  raised  for  war,  with  an  ardour  and  alac- 
rity which  showed  that  they  experienced  pleasure  in  the  occupation. 

Persons  in  whom  the  propensity  is  strong,  and  not  directed  by  superior 
sentiments,  are  animated  by  an  instinctive  tendency  to  oppose  every  mea- 
sure, sentiment,  and  doctrine  advocated  by  others ;  and  they  frequently 
impose  upon  themselves  so  far  as  to  mistake  this  disposition  for  an  acute 
spirit  of  philosophizing,  prompting  them  to  greater  vigour  of  investigation 
than  other  men.  Bay  le,  the  author  of  the  Historical  Dictionary,  appears 
to  have  been  a  person»of  this  description  ;  for,  in  writing,  his  general  rule 
was,  to  take  the  side  in  opposition  to  every  one  else  :  and  hence  it  has 
been  remarked,  that  the  way  to  make  him  write  usefully  was,  to  attack 
him  only  when  he  was  in  the  right,  for  he  would  then  combat  in  favour 
of  truth  with  all  the  energy  of  a  powerful  mind.  William  Cobbett  men- 
tions, that,  m  his  youth,  the  rattle  of  the  drum  inviting  him  to  war  was 
enchanting  music  to  his  ears,  and  that  he  ardently  became  a  soldier.  In 
his  maturer  years  the  combative  propensity  seemed  to  glow  with  equal 
activity  in  bis 'mind,  although  exerted  in  a  different  direction.  By  speech 
and  writing  he  contended  m  favour  of  efery  opinion  that  was  interesting 
for  the  day.  To  Combativeness  was.  owing  no  small  portion  of  that  bold* 
which  even  his  enemies  could  not  deny  him  to  possess. 
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The  organ  is  large  also  in  persons  who  have  murdered  from  the  impulse 
of  the  moment,  rather  than  from  cool  deliberate  design.     The  casts  of 

aggart  and  Mary  Machines  are  examples  in  point.  The  same  is  the 
case  in  several  casts  of  Cartas'  skulls,  a  tribe  remarkable  for  the  fierceness 
of  their  courage.  The  ancient  artists  have  represented  it  large  in  their 
-statues  of  gladiators.  The  practice  of  gladiatorship,  as  also  the  prise- 
fights  of  England,  have,  for  their  object  the  gratification  of  this  propensity. 

When  the  organ  is  very  large  and  active,  tt  gives  a  hard  thumping  sound 
to  the  voice,  as  if  every  word  contained  a  blow.  Madame  de  Stael  informs 
us,  that  Bonaparte's  voice  assumed  this  kind  of  intonation  when  he  was 
angry ;  snd  I  have  observed  simitar  manifestations  in  individuals  whom  I 
knew  to  possess  this  part  of  the  brain  largely  developed.  When  predo- 
minant, it  gives  a  sharp  expression  to  the  iips,  and  the  individual  has  tsje 
tendency  to  throw  his  head  backward,  and  a  little  to  the  side,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  organ,  or  to  assume  the  attitude  of  a  boxer  or  fencer. 

When,  the  organ  is  small,  the  individual  experiences  great  difficulty  in 
resisting  attedcs ;  and  he  is  not  able  to  make  his  way  in  paths  where  he 
must  invade  the  prejudices  or  encounter  the  hostility  of  others.  Exces- 
sively timid  children  are  generally  deficient  in  this  organ  and  possess  a 
large  Cautiousness ;  their  heads  resembling  the  figure  of  the  Cingalese 
boy  on  p.  135.  I  conceive  the  extreme  diffidence  and  embarrassment  ef 
Oowper  the  poet,  to  have  arisen  from  such  a  combination ;  and  in  his 
verses  he  loathes  war  with  a  deep  abhorrence.  Deficiency  of  Comba- 
tiveness,  however,  does  not  produce  fear  ;  for  this  is  a  positive  emotion, 
often  of  great  vivacity,  which  cannot  originate  from  a  mere  negation  of 
an  opposite  quality.  _ 

Combativtuess  is  generally  more  developed  in  men  than  in  women ; 
but  in  the  latter  it  is  sometimes  large.  If  it  predominates,  it  gives  a  bold 
and  forward  air  to  the  female  ;  and  when  a  child  she  would  probably  be 
distinguished  as  a  romp. 

In  society  it  is  useful  to  know  the  effects  of  this  faculty,  for  then  we 
can  treat  it  according  to  its  nature.  When  we  wish  to  convince  a  person 
in  whom  the  organ  is  large  and  Conscientiousness  deficient,  he  will  never 
endeavour  to  seize  the  meaning  or  spirit  Of  our  observations,  but  will  per- 
tinaciously put  these  aside,  catch  at  any  inaccuracy  of  expression,  fly  to 
a  plausible,  although  obviously,  false  inference,  or  thrust  in  some  extraneous 
circumstance,  as  if  it  were  of  essential  importance,  merely  to  embarrass 
the  discussion.  Individuals*  so  constituted  are  rarely  convinced  of  any- 
thing, and  the  proper  course  of  treatment  is,  to  drop  the  argument  and 
leave  them  in  quiet  possession  of  the  field.  This,  by  withdrawing  the 
opportunity  for  exercising  their  Oombativeness,  is  really  a  punishment  to 
them ;  and  our  views  will  have  a  better  chance  to  sink  into  their  minds, 
unheeded  by  themselves,  than  if  urged  by  us,  and  resisted  by  them,  which 
would  infallibly  be  the  ease  if  we  showed  anxiety  for  their  conviction. 
The  test  of  a  combative  spirit  is  to  state  some  clear  and  almost  self-evi- 
dent proposition  as  part  of  our  discourse.  The  truly  contentious  opponent 
will  instinctively  dispute  or  deny  it ;  and  we  need  proceed  no  farther. 

When  the  organ  is  large,  and  excited  by  strong  potations,  an  excessive 
tendency  to  quarrel  and  fight  is  the  consequence.  Hence  some  indivi- 
duals, in  whom  it  is  great,  but  whose  moral  and  intellectual  faculties  are 
capable  of  restraining  it  when  sober,  appear,  when  inebriated,  to  be  of  a? 
different  nature,  and  extremely  combative.*  The  organ  is  liable  also  to 
excessive  excitation  through  disease.  Pinel  gives  several  examples  of 
monomania  clearly  referable  to  it  and  Destructiveness.  *•*  A  maniac,*1 
says  he,  "  naturally  peaceful  and  gentle  in  disposition,  appeared  inspired 

*  On  the  question,  why  intoxication  excites,  in  a  particular  manner,  the  or 
gans  of  Oombativeness  and  Destructiveness  ?  see  The  Pkrtn.  Jotan.,  i*.,  306. 
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by  the  demon  of  malice  during  the  fit.  He  was  then  in, an  traeacingry 
mischievous  activity.  He  locked  up  bis  companions  in  their  oells,  pro- 
yoked  and  struck  them,  and  at  every  word  raised  some  new  quarrel  and 
fighting."  Another  individual,  who,  during  his  lucid  intervals,  was  mild, 
obliging,  reserved,  and  even  timid  in  his  manners,  became,  during  the  fit, 
highly  audacious,  "  and  experienced  the  most  violent  propensity  to  pro- 
voke those  who  approached  him,  and  to  irritate  and  fight  them  avee  oo- 
trance."  On  visiting  London  Bedlam  in  1324, 1  examined  the  head  of  a 
male  patient,  and  pronounced  Combativeness  and  Destroctiveness  to  be 
uncommonly  large.  I  was  desired  to  look  at  bis  hands.  They  were  fas- 
tened to  rings  in  an  iron  girdle  round  his  waist  He  had  committed 
murder  in  an  access  of  fury,  and  was  liable  to  relapses,  in  which  ho 
manifested  these  propensities  with  inordinate  vehemence. 

This  organ  is, found  also  m  the  tower  animals ;  but  there  are  great 
differences  among  them  in  respect  to  its  energy.  Rabbits,  for  instance* 
are  more  courageous  than  hares  ;  and  one  dog  looks  incessantly  for  a» 
opportunity  of  fighting*  while  another  always  flies  from  the  combat.  The* 
boll-dog  forms  a  contrast  in  this  propensity  to  the  greyhound ;  and  the  head 
of  the  former  is  much  wider  between  and  behind  the  ears  than  the  latter. 
**  This  also,"  says  Dr.  Spurzheim,  "  is  an  unfailing  sign  to  recognise  if  a 
horse  be  shy  and  timid,  or  bold  and  sure.  The  same  difference  is  ob- 
served in  game-cocks  and  game-hens,  in  comparison  with  domestic  fowls. 
Horse-jockeys,  and  those  who  are  fond  of  fighting  cocks,  have  long  made 
this  observation.'* 

The  name  given  to  this  faculty  by  Dr.  Gall  is  the  instinct  of  self-defence 
and  defence  of  property ;  but  Dr.  Spurzheim  justly  regards  this  appellation 
as  too  narrow.  "  According  to  the  arrangement  of  nature,"  says  he,  "  it 
is  necessary  to  fight  in  order  to  defend.  Such  a  propensity  must,  there- 
fore, exist  for  the  purposes  of  defence  ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is,  like 
all  others,  of  general  application,  and  not  limited  to  self-defence :  I  there- 
fore, call  the  cerebral  part  in  which  it  inheres  the  organ  of  the  propensity 
to  fight,  or  of  Combativeness."  Mr.  Robert  Cox  has  published  a  minute 
analysis  of  the  faculty  in  the  ninth  volume  of  The  Phrenological  Journal^ 
fp.  147,)  and  arrives  at  the  conclusion,  that,  when  stripped  of  all  acciden- 
tal modifications,  it  is  *•  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  instinct  or  propensity- 
to  oppose,  or,  as  it  may  be  shortly  expressed,  Opposiveness."  He  regard* 
"  Coinbativeness,"  or  the  tendency  to  fight,  as  the  result  of  the  combined 
action  of  the  organ  now  under  discussion,  and  that  of  Destructiveness. 

Sir  George  Mackenzie,  unknown  to  Mr.  Cox,  had  previously  expressed 
a  similar  view  in  his  Illustrations  of  Phrenology*  published  in  1820.  "  We 
are  inclined,"  says  he,  "  to  consider  a  propensity  to  fight  as  a  compound 
feeling ;  and  also  that  desire  which  some  persons  appear  to  have,  of  being 
objects  of  terror  toothers.  A  propensity  to  fight  implies  a  desire  to  injure. 
No  man  can  feel  a  desire  to  attack  another,  and  say  that  he  has  no  desire 
to  hurt  him."  P.  98.  Cases  illustrative  of  the  organ  of  Combativeness 
wjll  be  found  in  The  Phrenological  Journal,  v.,  570;  vii.,638  ;  viii.,  206> 
406,  596 ;  ix,,  61. 

•.  DESTRUCTITENESa 

This  organ  is  situated  immediately  above,  and  extends  a  little  backward 
and  forward  from,  the  external  opening  of  the  ear,  and  corresponds  to  the 
lower  portion  of  the  squamous  plate  of  the  temporal  bone.     In  Dr.  Gall's 

Elates  it  extends  a  few  lines  farther  back  than  in  those  given  by  Dr.  Spurz- 
eim :  and  Dr.  Gall  mentions,  that,  when  it  is  excessively  large,  the  whole 
portion  of  the  skull  from  the  inferior  margin  of  the  parietal  bones  to  the 
i*  elevated;  and  thai  in  cases,  of  smaller  developemeni  the  promir 
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Bonee  w  confined  to  the  lower  part  of  the  temporal  borne.  I  have  aeon 
examples  of  both  kind*.  The  external  opening  of  the  ear  is  much  lower 
in  some  individuals  than  in  others.  Its  depression  is  caused  by  the  mat 
sise  of  the  cerebral  convolutions  which  lie  over  the  petrous  portion  of  the 
temporal  hone  and  in  the  middle  fossa  of  the  skull,  and  is  one  sign  of 
Destrirctiveness  being  large. 

Dr.  Gall  gives,  in  substance,  the  following  account  of  the  discovery  of 
this  organ :  In  comparing  attentively  the  skulls  of  several  of  the  lower 
animals,  he  observed  a  characteristic  difference  between  those  of  the  car- 
nivorous and  the  graminivorous  tribes,  In  graminivorous  animals  only 
a  small  portion  of  the  brain  lies  behind  the  external  opening  of  the  ear ; 
while  in  the  carnivorous  a  considerably  larger  mass  is  situated  there. 
He  found  also  tliat  the  skulls  of  the  latter  were  more  prominent  above 
the  ear  thsjn  those  of  the*  former.  For  a  long  time  he  merely  communi- 
cated these  observations  to  his  hearers,  without  making  the  least  appli- 
cation of  them  to  Phrenology.  He  only  pointed  out  that,  by  inspecting 
the  cranium,  even  wljen  the  teeth  are  wanting,  it  is  possible  to  distinguish 
whether  the  animate  belong  to  the  graminivorous  or  carnivorous  genera. 
It  happened,  at  length,  that  some  one  sent  him  the  skull  of  a  parricide  ; 
but  he  put  it  aside,  without  imagining  that  the  skulls  of  murderers  could 
be  of  any  use  to  him  in  his  researches.  Shortly  afterward  he  received 
also  the  cranium  of  a  highwayman,  who,  not  satisfied  with  robbing,  had 
murdered  several  of  his  victims.  He  placed  these  two  crania  side  by 
side,  and  frequently  examined  them.  Every  time  that  he  did  so  he  was 
struck  with  this  circumstance,  that,  although  they  differed  in  almost  every 
other  point,  each  of  them  presented  a  distinct  and  corresponding  pro- 
minence immediatoly  above  the  external  opening  of  the  ear.  Having 
observed,  however,  the  same  prominence  in  some  other  crania  in  his 
collection,  he  thought  that  it  might  be  by  mere  accident  that  this  part 
was  so  much  developed  in  the  skulls  of  the  murderers.  It  was  only  after 
a  considerable  time,  therefore,,  that  he  began  to  reflect  upon  the  different 
conformation  of  the  brain  in  carnivorous  and  graminivorous  animals ;  and 
having  then  observed  that  the  pari  which  was  large  in  carnivorous  animals, 
was  precisely  that  which  was .  so  much  developed  in  the  murderers,  the 
Question  occurred  to  him,  Is  it  possible  that  there  can  be  any  connexion 
between  the  conformation  of  brain  thus  indicated  and  the  propensity  to 
kill  ?  "At  first/'  says  Dr.  Grail,  "  I  revolted  from  this  idea ;  but  as  my 
only  business  was  to  observe  and  to  state  the  Jesuit  of  my  observations, 
I  acknowledged  no  other  law  than  that  of  truth."  "  Let  us  not,  therefore," 
says  he,  "  fear  to  unfold  the  mysteries  of  nature,  for  it  Is  only  when  wo 
shall  have  discovered  the  hidden  springs  o(  human  actions  that  we  shall 
know  how  to  guide  the  conduct  of  men" 

"  This  faculty  has  been  subjected  to  much  ridicule,  owing  partly  to  its 
having  been  named  by  Dr.  Gall  the  penchant  au  meurtrtt  or  propensity 
to  kill.  It  is  a  mistake,  however,  to  suppose  that  he  spoke  of  the  organ 
of  murder.  Killing  being  a  necessary  operation,  he  regarded  this  as  a 
legitimate  aim  of  the  faculty  when  rightly  directed  ;  but  "I  have  never," 
says  he,  "  in  speaking  of  the  instinct  du  meurtre,  meant  a  propensity  to. 
homicide.".  The  word  Destructiveness  employed  by  Dr.  Spurzheim  is  a 
more  comprehensive  appellation,  and  the  propensity  thus  designated*  is 
recognised  by  many  authors  as  existing  in  the  human  mind.  Lord  Kames 
observes,  that  *'  there  is  a  contrivance  of  Nature,  no  less  simple  than 
effectual,  which'  engages  men  to  bear  with  cheerfulness  the  fatigues  of 
hunting  and  the  uncertainty  of  capture  ;  and  that  is  an  "appetite  for  hunt* 
tag" — « It  is  an  illustrious  instance  of  providential  care,  the  adapting 
the  internal  constitution  of  man  to  his  external  circumstances.  The  appe- 
tite for  hunting,  though  among  us  littte  necessary  for  food„ie  to  this  day 
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remarkable  in  young  men,  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor.  Natural  propen- 
sities may  be  rendered  faint  or  obscure,  bat  never  are  totally  eradicated."* 
Yicesimus  Knox,  in  hfs  E$says,  gives  a  similar  theory  of  banting.  The 
delight  felt  in  this  sport  has  been  ascribed  to  the  excitement  of  the  chase* 
to  emulation,  and  to  the  pleasure  of  succeeding  in  oar  aim  ;  bat  if  these 
were  the  only  sources  of  the  enjoyment,  it  ought  to  be  as  pleasant  to  gallop 
over  hill  and  dale,  and  leap  hedge  and  ditch,  without  as  with  an  animal 
in  cbsse,  and  as  agreeable  to  shoot  at  any  inanimate  object  thrown  into 
the  air  as  at  a  bird.  This,  -however,  is  not  the  case :  unless  there  is  a 
creature  to  suffer  the  effects  of  hunting  and  shooting,  little  pleasure.]* 
derived  from  these  laborious  pastimes. 

The  feeling  is  familiar  to  poets  and  authors  who  delineate  human 
nature.  The  description  by  Sir  Walter  8cott,  of  King  Robert  Brace 
avenging  on  Corroac  Doil  the  death  of  Allan,  is  written  in  the  very  spirit 
of  JDestructiveness . 

"  Not  so  awoke  the  King!  his  band 
Snatched  from  the  flame  a  knotted  brand> 
The  nearest  weapon  of  his  wrath ;      * 
With  this  he  crossed  the  murdererVpath, 

And  venged  young  Allan  well ! 
The  spattered  brain  and  bubbling  blood 
Hissed  on  the  half-extinguished  wood ; 

The  miscreant  gaspM  and  felL" 

The  same  author  recognises  several  of  the  phrenological  faculties  in 
the  following  lines — in  particular,  Love  of  Approbation  and  Deatructive- 
ness  ;  the  latter,  however,  only  in  a  state  of  abuse.  The  verses  refJsr  4o 
the  battle  of  Bannockburn : 

"  But  O !  amid  that  waste  of  life, 
What  various  motives  fired  with  strife ! 
The  aspiring  noble  bled  for  fame. 
The  patriot  for  his  country1*  claim; 
This  knight  his  youthful  strength  to  prove, 
And  that  to  earn  his  lady's  love : 
Some  fought  from  ruffian  thirst  of  Mood; 
From  habit  some,  or  hardihood. 
But  ruffian  stern,  and  soldier  good, 

The  noble,  and  the  slave, 
From  various  cause  the  same  wild  road, 
On  the  same  bloody  morning  trode, 

To  that  dark  Inn,  the  grave.*  *" 

In  Recollections  of  the  Peniwtula,  by  the  author  of  Sketehee  in  India, 
the  following  passage  occurs  ?  "  As  the  chill  dews  of  evening  were  de- 
scending on  our  bivouack,  a  staff-officer,  with  a  courier,  came  galloping 
into  it,  and  alighted  at  the  quarters  of  our  general.  It  was  soon  known 
among  us  that  a$eevere  and  sanguinary  action  had  been  fought  by  our 
brother- soldiers  at  Talavera.  Disjointed  rumours  spoke  of  a  dear-bought 
field,  a  heavy  loss,  and  a  subsequent  retreat.  1  well  remember  how  we 
all  gathered  round  our  tires  to.  listen,  to  conjecture,  and  to  talk  about  this 
glorious  but  bloody  event.  We  regretted  that  we  had  borne  no  share  in 
the  honours  of  such  a  day ;  and  we  talked  with  an  undefined  pleature  about 
the  carnage.  Yes !  strange  as  it  may  appear,  soldiers,  and  not  they  alone, 
talk  of  the  slaughter  of  battle-fields  with  a  sensation  which  partakes  of  plea- 
sure." (P.  39.)  In  confirmation  of  this  remark,  I  may  notice  that  I  nave 
met  with  some  young  men  who  possessed  good  moral  qualities,  but  whose 
thoughts  ran  habitually  on  killing  and  slaughtering.  The  impulse  was  re- 
strained, but  they  confessed  that  it  would  have  given  them  great  momentary 
gratification  to  smash  and  slay.     In  them  the  organ  was  ^decidedly  large 

,  ♦  Sketch*,  B.  L 
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The  purpose  of  this  faculty  is  the  human  mind,  and  it*  utility,  are  easily 
discoverable.  In  regarding  this  scene  of  creation,  we  perceive  man  sur- 
rounded by  ferocious  animals,  such  as  lions,  tigers,  bears,  and  wolves ; 
which  not  only  are  incapable  of  being  tamed  and  put  to  use,  but  would  be 
fatal  to  him  if  he  did  not  destroy  them.  To  maintain  himself  in  existence, 
therefore,  he  must  put  many  animals  to  death.  Moreover,  he  has  received 
from  nature  a  stomach  fitted  to  digest  animal  food,  and  a  bodily  system 
that  is  nourished,  excited,  and  preserved  in  health  and  activity  by  the 
aliment  which  it  affords.  To  gratify  this  appetite,  he  must  bereave 
animals  of  life  by  sudden  destruction  ;  for  their  neeh  is  unwholesome  and 
unfit  for  use,  if  they  die  of  old  age  or  disease.  In  the  last  place,  some 
feuman  beings  themselves  are  so  inspired  by  evil  passions,  that  only  the 
certainty  that  aggression  would  be  repelled  by  the  infliction  of  pain  or 
death,  is  sufficient  to  curb  their  appetites  and  prevent  them  from  injuring 
their  fellow-men.  Now,  let  us  consider  in  what  condition  man,  placed 
in  these  circumstances,  would  have  stood,  if  he  had  been  without  this 
propensity.  He  wouk^have  been  the  timid  prey  of  every  ferocious  animal 
in  want  of  a  meal.  .  With  Destructivenees  in  his  mind,  the  lion  and  tiger 
read  their  fate  in  his  <eye,  and  shrink  from  the  encounter,  unless  irresis- 
tibly impelled  by  starvation. 

net  us/moreover,  imagine  a  community  of  men  in  whom  no  Destrue- 
tiveness  was  found ;  who  would  reason  with,  entreat,  or  flee  from  their 
adversaries,  but  never  raise  a  weapon  in  their  own  defence :  how  speedily 
would  th4  profligate  and  unprincipled  flock  to  the  mansions  of  such  a  peo- 
ple, as  to  their  appropriate  prey ;  and  what  contumelies  and  sufferings 
Would  they  compel  them  to  endure  ?  But  let  them  possess  the  propensity 
in  question ;  let  them,  in  short,  -raise  their  standard,  and,  like  Scotland's 
monarchy  inscribe  on  it,  "  Nemo  me  impune  Uueeeet " — a  motto  inspired 
by  Destructivenees  and  Conscientiousness  combined  ;  and  let  them  act 
up  to  the  spirit  of  the  words,  by  hurling  vengeance  on  every  wanton  aggres- 
sor ;  and  such  a  people  will  subsequently  live  in  peace  under  their  olive 
and  their  vine,  protected  by  the,  terror*  with  which  this  faculty  inspires 
those  who,  but  for  it,  would  render  the  world  a  scene  of  horror  and  de- 
vastation. When  any  power  is  indispensable  to  human  safety,  Nature) 
implants  it  in  the  mind ;  and  such  an  instinct  is  Destructiveness. 

Combativeness,  then,  gives  courage  to  meet  danger  unappalled,  and  to 
resist  it.  Destructiveness  makes  the  onset  perilous  and  terrible  to  the 
aggressor.  Combativeness  enables  us  to  meet  and  overcome  obstacles, 
and,  having  surmounted  them,  desires  no  more.  Destructiveness  prompts 
us  to  chastise  or  even  exterminate  the  causes  of  them,  »o  that  they  may 
never  rise  up  again  to  create  fresh  annoyance.  Ccmbativeness  would 
inspire  Luther  and  Knox  with  courage  to  oppose  the  doctrines  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  and  to  maintain  the  truth  as  revealed  jn  the  Scriptures  ; 
Destructiveness  would  prompt  them  utterly  to  destroy^he  Roman  Hie* 
rarchy,  and  to  trample  its  insignia  under  foot. 

When  the  energy  of  this  faculty  is  great  and  Benevoleitte  moderate, 
indifference  to  pain  and  destruction  is  the  result.  When  too  weak,  Bene- 
volence being  strong,  poignant  distress  is  felt -at  the  sight  of  death  and 
suffering  of  every  kind.  We  are  surrounded  by  death  in  all  its  forms,  and 
by  destruction  in  its  every  shape  ;  and  Nature,  by  means  of  this  faculty, 
steels  our  minds  so  far  as  to  fit  us  for  our  condition,  and  to  render  scenes 
which  our  situation  constrains  us  to  witness,  not  insupportable.  A  cer- 
tain  degree  of  obduracy  of  feeling,  regardlessness  of  suffering,  and  indifc 
ference  to  the  calamities  of  our  race,  is  absolutely  necessary  to  render  ex- 
istence tolerable  in  this  world  of  mingled  joy  and  wo.  I  have  seen  in- 
dividuals miserable  from  too  great  feebleness  of  this  faculty.  Every  being 
in  a  state  of  pain  .harrowed  up  their  feelings,  lacerated  their  hearts,  and 
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produced  a  degree  of  continued  uneasiness-acarcely  conceivable  by  personal 
of  more  obdurate  dispositions. 

Mr.  Robert  Cox,  in  an  ingenious  essay  en  "  The  Laws  of  Activity  of 
Destructiveness,"  published  in  The  Phrenological  Journal,  vol.  iz.t  p.  402, 
regards  the  primitive  feeling  manifested  by  this  organ  to  be  "the  pro- 
pensity to  injure."  "  Let  me  not,)'  says  he,  "  be  misapprehended.  In- 
jury does  not  necessarily  imply  malice  or  mischief.  There  are  occasions 
when  it  is  beneficial  to  injure  ;  though  doubtless  the  propensity  is  mani- 
fested less  frequently  in  its  uses  than  in  its  abuses.  W  e  may  destroy, 
kill,  or  chastise  for  good  purposes  as-well  as  bad  ;  nay,  we  are  compelled 
to  do  so  :  and  the  faculty  which  prompts  to  such  conduct  needs  only  to 
be  regulated  by  morality  and  reason.  Destruction  is  extreme  injury  ;  to 
kill  is  to  injure  mortally ;  slander  and  reproach  are  verbal  injuries  ;  chas- 
tisement is  injurious  to  bodily  comfort ;  we  injure  a  statue  by  breaking 
off  its  nose."  Mr.  Cox  remarks,  that  "  it  seems  to  be  a  law  of  the  human 
constitution,  that,  when  any  of  our  faculties  is  pained  or  disagreeably 
active,  this  propensity  instantly  comes  into  play  ;  that  is  to  say,  there  is 
immediately  excited  in  the  mind  of  the  sufferer  an  inclination  to  injure— 
having  for  its  object  the  infiicter  of  the  pain,  if  one  exist,  but  not  frequently 
vented,  where  the  feeling  is  uncontrolled  by  the  moral  sentiments  and 
intellectual  powers,  upon  neutral  individuals,  or  even  inanimate  objects." 
A  foolish  nurse  beats  the  ground  on  which  a  heedless  child  *  has  fallen, 
and  thereby  gratifies  its  feeling  of  revenge,  or  its  desire  to  injure  the  ob- 
ject which  occasioned  the  pain.  I  concur  in  Mr.  Cox's  view,  in  so  far 
that  I  regard  the  desire  to  injure  as  one  form  of  manifestation  of  Destruc- 
tiveness ;  but  I  doubt  whether  in  every  individual  this  desire  is  in- 
stinctively felt  on  every  occasion  when  pain  is  experienced.  This  appears 
to  me  to  be  the  case  only  when  Destructiveness  has  been  trained  to  act 
on  such  occasions,  or  when  the  organ  is  very  large  and  active.  But  if  in 
any  individual  it  is  moderate,  and  Benevolence  and  Veneration  are  very 
large,  I  think  that  the  first  emotions  of  such  a  person  in  experiencing 
pain  are,  resignation,  meekness,  and  submission.  To  this,  however,  Mr. 
Cox  replies,  that,  on  the  contrary  it  is  only  as  the  result  of.  moral  train- 
ing, and  of  religious  and  philosophical  impressions,  that  resignation  and 
meekness  in  such  circumstances  are  found;  the  natural  and  immediate 
tendency  of  pain  and  grief  being  to.  excite  Destructiveness.  This,  ho 
argues,  is  distinctly  seen  in  the  conduct  of  ill-educated  people,  and  espe- 
cially of  children  and  savages->-a  class  of  persons  who  act  almost  exclu- 
sively from  impulse  of  the  animal  feelings,  unrestrained  and  unmodified 
by  the  moral  and  intellectual  powers.  A  large*  Destructiveness  is  tnoat 
easily  roused. 

The  organ  is  large  in  the  beads  of  jcool  and  deliberate  murderers.  It 
is  very  large,  and  Benevolence  small,  in  the  skull  of  Bettingham,  who 
murdered  Mr.  Pfrcival**  The  temporal  bones  protrude  very  much  in  the 
situation  of  the  organ  of  Destructiveness,  on  each  side,  and  the  frontal 
bone  presents  a  receding  surface  at  the  organ  of  Benevolence,  where  the 
skulls  of  individuals  remarkable  for  benevolence  generally  rise  into  an 
elevation  of  an  inch  or  more.  A  cast  of  Belliagham's  skull  may  be  in- 
spected in  the  Phrenological  Society's  collection*  The  organ  of  Destruc- 
tiveness is  largely  developed  also  in  the  skull  of  Gordon,  who  accompanied 
a  poor  half-fatuous  pedlar  bov,  and,  in  the  middle  of  a  muir,  beat  out  his 
brains  with  the  heel  of  his  clog,  and  robbed  him  of  his  pack,  not  worth 
twenty  shillings.t  The  skull  itself  ia  in  the  Society's  collection,  and  the 
bones  protrude  considerably  on  each  side  at  the  region  in  question.  The 
protrusion  in  these  instances  arises  from  its  excess  over  the  neighbouring 
organs.    If  they  had  been  equally  large,  there  would  hava  been  great 

♦  Pkrsuologisal  Transactions,  p.  339.  f  lb.,  p,  337. 
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general  breadth,  hat  do  psrtirolar  aleration.  Inexperienced  nbnerrer* 
often  fall  into  great  errors  by  looking  for  protrusion  slone.  Tha  organ  ia 
luge  in  Charles  Rotherham,  who  pulled  a  alake  from  a  hedge  and  beat 
out  the  brain*  of  a  poor  woman  on  the  highway,  and  robbad  her  of  aorae 
rery  trifling  anielea.  Itia  large  alsoin  iheskuila  of  Husaey,  Nijbet.and 
tnckey,  who  were  eieculed  for  murder.  It  ia  Terr  large,  with  deficient 
moral  organ*,  in  William  Hare,  who  murdered  sixteen  human  being*,  for 
the  aake  of  the  price  of  their  dead  bodies  a*  (object*  for  diaasetion  ;  and 
dan  in  Gottfried,  already  mentioned  on  page*  B6  and  87  ;  Vitelline,  page 
89  ;  and  tins,  page  108.  It,  and  the  organ  of  Aequisi livens**,  appear 
la  have  been  largely  developed  in  die  head  of  Heaman,  executed  at  Edin- 
burgh foi  piracy  and  murder  ;  also  in  the  head  of  Robert  Dean,  executed, 
for  murdering  a  child  without  any  rational  motive  ;  and  in  the  head  of 
Mitchell,  executed  for  murdering  ■  young  woman  whom  he  had  ■educed, 
*~  In  the  heads  of  David  Haggartand  Mary  Macinnea,  executed  at  Edinburgh, 
mud  of  Booth,. a  poacher,  executed  at  York,  all  for  murder*  committed  on 
the  impulse  of  the  moment,  it  appears  considerably  developed ;  while  in 
them  Combativenes*  al#n  is  large.  In  the  skull  of  Tardy,  an  atrocious 
pirate,  murderer,  and  suicide,*  tha  deTelopement  of  Destructiveneai  ia 
enormous.  It  is  large  alto  in  the  tkull  of  Robert  Burns-t  The  reader 
may  contrast,  at  situation  ol  thia  organ,  the  skulls  represented  on  p.  136 
of  the  present  work. 

The  Phrenological  Society  potaeaaea  casts  of  the  skulls  of  five  Carina, 
who  are  well  known  to  be  a  ferocious  tribe,  and  in  all  of  them  the  organ 
of  Deatructivene**  is  decidedly  large.  On  the  other  hand,  Dr.  George 
Murray  Pateraon,  surgeon  in  the  Honorable  Eaat  India  Company's  ser- 
vice, mentions,  a*  the  reanll  of  three  tb 
the  organ  ia  small  in  the  head*  of  Hind 


•  Phmoloptnl  Jwrnef,  v.,  364. 
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beextrwsslytMuler  m  regard  to  animal  life.     In  the  skulls  of  thirty-soron 
Hindoos,  twelve  of  which  were  presented  (a  the  Society  by  thii  gentle- 
Iwo  by  Dr.  J.  8.  Cambe.  of  Leitb,  end  tbe  others  by  Sir  Goorga 
""      the  developement  of  tbe  organ  ii  in  general  decidedly  ti 

The  or  '     ' 


in  the  Esquimaux  and  Cingalese,  and  they  ire  strangers  to  erueliy  ai 
ferocity.     It  ia  very  large  in  the  Papuan  Island? rs,  who  are  very  p 
»  murder.*     In  the  casta  of  three  Swedish  Laplanders  presented  to 


,    if  Mr.  G.  M.  Schwaru,  of  Stockholm,  the  organ  is  large ;  and 

aceordinglT  the  temper  of  that  people  n  *ery  passionate.?  The  subjoined 
figures  represent  the  skulls  of  Tardy  and  a  Cingalese.  A  section  of  the 
latter  will  be  found  on  page  97. 


When  excited  by  intoxication,  the  organs  sometimes  becomes  nngOTern- 
able  ;  and  hence  arises  the  destruction  of  glasses,  mirrors,  chairs,  and. 
•Tery  other  frangible  object,  at  the  close  of  many  a  "feast.  Hence  also 
the  temptation,  often  almost  irresistible,  experienced  by  many  a  wot  thy 
citizen,  when,  inebriated.'to  smash  a  lamp  in  his  progress  home.  One 
gentleman  assured  me  that  tbe  lamps  hate  appeared  to  him,  when  in  this 
state,  as  it  were,  twinkling  on  his  path  with  a  wicked  and  scornful  glean, 
and  that  he  baa  frequently  lifted  his  stick  to  punish  their  impertinence, 
when  a  remnant  of  reason  restrained  the  meditated  blow.  In  him  Do- 
structiientss  ia  decidedly  large,  bat,  when  sober,  there  is  not  ■  more 
excellent  person. 

This  organ  is  larger  in  the  male  head  than  in  the' female;  and  hence 
the  male  head  is  in  general  broader.  The  manifeatationa  correspond  i 
for  the  propensity  is  less  vigorously  manifested  by  woman  than  hy  man. 

In  active  life  a  good  endowment  of  the  organ  is  an  indispensable  re- 
quisite 10  a  proper  discharge  of  the  duties  of  several  situations.  What 
restrains  tbe  domination  of  the  proud,  but  a  knowledge  that,  if  they  press 

»  P*«noloeicoJ /euraai,  ii.,  86s;  vii„  638  j  viii.,  299. 

t  Ib.,ii.,329;  and  Malte-B run's  Univtriat  Geography ,  (Edinburgh  edition,) 
Ti.,  a6o.  Aa  to  the  Destructiveness  of  the  Scotch  and  Peniriana,  aee  Tlks 
Pan*.  Jma*.,  viii.,  IBS,  and  ix.,  160. 
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too  heavily  even  on  tbe  meanest,  the  feeling  of  resentment  will  start  into 

activity  to  repel  the  insult !  and  meentment  is  tbe  result  of  Destructive* 
ness  excited  by  wounded  Self- Esteem.  In  the  case  of  officers  conduct* 
ing  difficult  and  dangerous  enterprises,  what  weight  would  the  word  of 
command  carry,  if  every  stubboru  mind  that  received  it  knew,  for  certain, 
that  tbe  leader's  dispositions  were  so  soft  that  he  would  inflict  no  punish- 
ment for  disobedience  1  and  punishment  flows  from  Destructiveness 
directed  by  justice  :  the  sword,  accordingly,  is  carried  before  the  supreme 
magistrate,  and  is  an  emblem  of  Destructiveness  ready  to  fall  on  the  con- 
temners of  the  law. 

These  are- not  mere  theoretical  ideas,  but  views  founwad  on  actual  ob- 
servations* The  Hindoo  head  is  smaller  than  tbe  European,  and  in  par- 
ticular Combativeness  and  Destructiveness  are  less  in  it  in  proportion  to 
the  other  organs ;  and  we  see  millions  of  the  former  conquered  by  thou* 
sands  of  the  latter.  I  have  met  with  persons  who  were  so  soft  that  they 
scarcely  struck  fire,  however  hardly  they  were  hit ;  who  shrunk  and  re*1 
treated,  yet  agonized  under  every  insult  that  was  offered ;  whose  anger 
was  so  feeble  that  its  manifestations  excited  only  a  deeper  scorn,  and 
incited  to  farther  outrages.  Such  individuals  possessed  small  Combative- 
ness and  Destructiveness,  and  were  carried  through  life  on  the  shoulders 
of  others,  being  incapable  of  fighting  their  own  way  amid  the  turmoils  of 
the  world.  Men  who  have  an  ample  endowment  of  these  organs,  well  re- 
gulated by  superior  sentiments,  are  not  aware  how  much  they  owe  to  them. 
In  civilized  society  we  pass  years  without  a  contest ;  but  it  is  because  all 
know  that  the  sentinels  are  at  their  post,  and  that  attack  is  dangerous. 
A  man  in  whom  society  recognises  a  deficiency  of  these  powers,  is  not 
equally  safe  from  aggression. 

Destructiveness  has  been  regarded  by  some  phrenologists  as  commu- 
nicating a  more  general  energy  to  the  mind.  Endeavouring  to  trace 
analytically  the  manner  in  which  it  produces  this  effect,  they  have  sup- 
posed it  to  give  an  impatient  craving  appetite  for  excitement ;  a  desire  to 
vent  the  mind,  as  it  were,  on  something ;  a  feeling  which  would  be  de- 
lighted with  smashing  and  turmoil,  or  with  any  irregular  commotion, 
rather  than  with  the  listlessness  of  repose :  and  hence  a  large  develope- 
ment  of  it  is  held  to  be  incompatible  with  that  drowsiness  of  disposition 
which  dreams  life  away  in  vapid  inactivity,  is  contented  to  accept  absence 
of  suffering  for  enjoyment,  and  feels  pain  rather  than  pleasure  in  excite- 
ment. In  this  view  it  is  supposed  to  give  a  general  stir  and  impetus  to 
the  mental  faculties.  Tbe  Hindoos,  in  whom  the  organ  is  small,  are  re- 
markable, not  only  for  great  tenderness  of  animal  life,  but  for  deficiency 
in  energy  of  character.  In  point  of  fact,  however,  the  brain  in  general 
must  be  large  and  active,  before  great  general  power  can  be  manifested  j 
and  the  real  effect  of  Destructiveness  appears  to  me  to  be  to  communicate 
ability  to  act  with  energy  in  certain  situations  in  which,  were  that  organ, 
small,  the  individual  would  be  completely  paralyzed.  In  this  view,  it 
may  add  efficiency  even  to  Benevolence,  to  which,  at  first  sight,  it  ap- 
pears directly  opposed  ;  but  it  does  so,  not  by  increasing  the  positive 
amount  of  that  feeling,  which  depends  on  its  own  organ,  but  by  fitting 
the  possessor  to  perform  acts  of  real  kindness,  which  require  severity  as 
their  means. 

As  much  ill-nature  as  wit  Is  necessary  for  satire,  and  Destructiveness 
gives  to  it,  to  sarcasm,  and  to  invective,  their  edge.  It  prompts  also  to 
the  conception  ofimages  of  terror,  which  become  sublime  or  horrible,  ac- 
cording as  they  are  clothed  with  Ideality,  or  presented  in  naked  deformity* 
In  Lord  Byron's  works  it  is  strongly  manifested.  His  appetite  for  fierce 
excitement — the  dark  and  dismal  scenes  of  suffering  and  murder  which 
generally  abound  in  his  stories — together  with  the  deadly  venom  and  the 
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fearful  vehemence  of  hit  pen,  when  directed  against  fab 
proceed  from  no  source  bat  the  faculty  in  question.  It  leads  a  poet  in 
general  to  imagine  scenes  of  devastation  and  destruction,  and  to  delight 
m  the  description  of  them.  Byron's  poem  of  Darknes*  ei&ibtt*  the  very 
form  and  pressure  of  Destructiveness. 

The  abases  of  this  faculty  are  easily  recognised  in  society.  There 
are  persons  who  §y  into  a  passion  upon  every  trifling  occurrence,  and 
Tent  their  rage  on  aH  who  are  subjected  to  their  authority.  This  is  a  rude 
and  vulgar  manifestation  of  it.  There  are  others,  however,  who  avoid  this 
form  of  misapplication,  but  who  indulge  in  making  severe  remarks  ana 
cutting  observations,  altogether  uncalled  for,  and  introduced  with  no  view 
but  to  give  pain ;  others  issue  their  commands  m  harsh  and  angry  terms, 
backed  by  loud  tbreatenings  and  terrible  gesticulations ;  others  are  severe 
to  eicess  on  account  of  failures  in  duty,  and  little  mindful  of  the  happi- 
ness of  those  who  live  under  their  control :  all  these  manifest  abuses  of 
Destructivene8s. 

When  very  active,  this  propensity  produces  a  Quick  stent »  drawing  op 
of  the  body  to  the  head,  and  a  stamping  or  striking  downward ;  also  a 
wriggling  of  the  bead  like  the  motion  of  that  of  a  dog  in  the  set  of  worry- 
ing. It  gives  a  dark  expression  to  the  countenance,  and  harsh  and  dis- 
cordant tones  to  the  voice.  If,  in  a  friendly  converse  with  a  person  in 
whom  the  organ  is  large  and  Secretiveness  small,  one  happens  to  touch 
on  some  irritating  topic,  in  an  instant  the  softness  of  Benevolence  and 
the  courtesy  of  Love  of  Approbation  are  gone,  and  the  hoarse  growl  of 
Destructiveness  indicates  an  approaching  storm.  I  have  seen  it  stayed, 
by  referring  the  rising  wrath  to  its  source  in  this  propensity,  and  calling  on 
reflection  to  subdue  it. 

Cursing  is  an  abuse  of  this  faculty ;  and  I  haveobserved  among  the  lower 
orders,  that  some  boys  who  attempted  to  practise  this  abominable  vice 
through  imitation,  deeming  it  manly,  could  never  infuse  in  their  imprecations 
that  force  and  expression  which  seemed  to  come  quite  naturally  to  others  ;* 
and  this  incapacity  for  swearing  proceeded  from  Destructiveness  being  mo- 
derately developed  in  proportion  to  the  organs  of  the  moral  sentiments. 

I  have  said  that  this  faculty  furnishes  the  threat  which  gives  force 
to  command.  In  the  Bible  every  variety  of  motive  is  held  out  to  deter 
men  from  sin  ;  and  I  have  noticed  that  those  individuals  in  whom 
Destructiveness  predominates,  have  a  natural  tendency  to  dwell  on  the 
threatemnga  of  the  Gospel,  while  those  in  whom  Benevolence,  Hope,  and 
Veneration  are  large,  and  Destructiveness  deficient,  hold  out  almost  ex- 
clusively its  promises — or,  if  they  do  mention  its  denunciations,  they  are 
so  diluted  by  the  softness  of  their  own  minds,  that  more  than  half  their 
terrors  are  abated.  Preachers  of  the  first  class  frequently  mistake  the 
fervours  of  Destructiveness  for  the  inspirations  of  moral  eloquence  ;  and 
while,  by  their  vehemence,  they  gratify  men  of  sterner  natures,  they  har- 
row up  amiable  and  susceptible  minds,  and  cause  them  great  uneasiness. 
Preachers  of  the  latter  class,  on  the  other  hand,  are  acceptable  to  persons 
naturally  mild  in  disposition,  but  to  the  others  appear  insipid.  Love  is  a 
higher  motive  than  fear,  and  where  the  mind  can  be  led  by  the  higher,  it 
ought  always  to  be  preferred ;  but  many  are  open  to  the  influence  otterror, 
who  are  not  alive  to  Hope  and  Veneration,  and  hence  the  use  of  both  is 
necessary.  It  is  only  inordinate  dwelling  upon  the  one  to  the  exclusion 
•f  the  other  that  is  reprehensible.  The  higher  the  cultivation  of  the 
audience,  the  less  is  fear  requisite  to  make  an  impression.  Fear  is  only 
aversion  to  personal  suffering,  and  is  totally  different  from  the  love  of  good. 

*  Stephen.    1  would  rather  than  forty  shillings  I  could  swear  as  well  as  that 

rintleraan.    "  Body  of  Cfflsar — St.  George— and  the  foot  of  Pharaoh."    No* 
haven't  the  right  grace  Every  Man  in  ku  Jhmumr, 
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TVe  pleasure  which  even  humane  and  cultivated  individuals  experience 
ib  witnessing  an  execution,  is  inexplicable  on  any  principle,  except  that 
of  the  existence  of  such  a  faculty  as  this,  aided  no  doubt  by  the  love  of 
excitement,  arising  from  Wondeivand  some  other  faculties,  u  We  hate," 
says  Mr.  Scott,  in  an  admirable  essay  on  this  propensity,  "  too  mack 
humanity  ourselves  to  put  a  man  to  death.  But,  if  a  man  is  to  be  killed, 
we  have  no  objection  to  witness  the  fact,  or,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  say 
so,  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  seeing  it  performed."— **  Were  Destructive- 
nese  wanting,  and  Benevolence  favourably  developed,  in  persons  present 
At  an  execution,  they  would  be  horrified,  not  delighted,  by  such  a  scene." * 
A  blind  man  in  Edinburgh  attended  the  public  executions.  His  Destrnc- 
trveness  was  probably  gratified  by  descriptions  given  to  him  by  those  who 
easy,  and  by  their  emotions  when  excited  by  the  scene. 
,  In  children,  and  even  in  adults,  Destractiveness  frequently  vents  itself 
in  destroying  inanimate  objects.  The  people  deface  mile-posts,  bridges, 
statues,  and  public  buildings,  wherever  they  can  get  access  to  them ; 
and  "  no  object  of  art,  or  even  of  utility,"  says  a  late  writer,  "  is  safe 
from  their  depredations."    He  ascribes  this  tendency  to  '*  the  spirit  of 

?ure  mischief,"— a  correct  designation  for  unguided  Destrucciveness. 
"he  statute  3d  Geo.  IV.,  chap.  71,  which  ordains,  "  that,  if  any  person 
or  persons  shall  wantonly  and  cruelly  beat,  abuse,  or  ill-treat  any  horse, 
mare,  gelding,"  dec,  he  shall  pay  certain  penalties  to  the  king,  is  clearly 
directed  against  the  abuses  of  this  propensity,  and,  of  course,  supposes 
its  existence.  The  adjectives  severe,  harsh,  angry,  cruel,  jurce,  ferocious, 
lavage,  brutal,  barbarous,  atreeums,  indicate  states  of  mind  all  originating 
from  it. 

Metaphysical  authors  in  general  do  not  treat  of  any  power  resembling 
this  propensity,  considered  as  a  spontaneously  active  power.  Accustomed 
to  reflect  in  the  closet  more  than  to  observe  actions,  they  were  not  likely 
to  discover  it.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  surprising  that  the  contemplation 
of  the  pages  of  history  did  not  suggest  the  existence  of  a  tendency  of  this 
kind  to  their  minds.  Caligula  is  represented  as  tutting  out  the  tongues 
of  bis  victims— delivering  them  to  be  devoured  by  wild  beasts— forcing 
individuals  to  assist  in  executing  their  relatione— torturing  and  putting  to 
the  rack  unhappy  wretches  as  an  amusement  to  his  own  ferocious  spirit— 
and  finally  expressing  a  wish  that  the  Roman  people  had  but  one  head, 
that  he  might  cut  It  off  by  tme  How.  -Taming  owreyes  to  Nero,  we  dis- 
cover him  indulging  in  equal  atrocities— causing  Britannka  to  be  poisoned 
—murdering  his  own  mother— setting  fire  to  Rome  in  four  quarters  at 
once,  and  ascending  a  tower  to  enjoy  the  spectacle  of  the  conflagration. 
In  modern  times  we  are  presented  with  the  horrors  of  the  Sicilian  Ves- 
pers, the  carnage  of  St.  Bartholomew's,  the  cruelties  of  the  Spaniards  m 
America,  the  burning  of  witches,  and  the  massacres  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion. These  actions  are  inexplicable,  on  the  supposition  that  no  propensity 
like  Destractiveness  exists  :  if  the  metaphysicians  had  applied  their  eye* 
terns  to  human  conduct,  they  would  have  discovered  that  they  contained 
no  principle  capable  of  accounting  for  the  atrocities  alluded  to.  In  the 
ancient  butts  of  Nero  the  organ  of  Destractiveness  is  represented  as 
enormously  large. 

The  organ  is  liable  to  excitement  by  disease,  and  then  the  propensity* 
is  manifested  with  irresistible  vehemence.  The  author  of  Sketches  of 
Bedlam  describes  the  case  of  Pat  Walsh,  a  ferocious  maniac,  who  had 
been  deranged  altogether  about  twelve  years,  and  had,  it  is  said,  uniformly 
evinced  a  character  of  desperation,  vengeance,  and  sanguinary  cruelty, 
scarcely  conceivable  even  in  madness.  Notwithstanding  every  precaution 
that  was  taken,  he  had  killed  three  persons  since  his  confinement.  "  Hie 
t  f  hrm.  Trm-i  »•  M7.    See  also  Pars*.  J****-, «..  «& 
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propensity  to  mischief,  malice,  afad  personal  abuse  is  as  incessant  ke  fits 
taste  for  bloodshed  and  slaughter.  He  has  contrived,  notwithstanding 
his  restriction  of  hands  and  feet,  to  break  about  seventy  panes  of  glas* 
within  the  last  two  years,  in  the  dining-room  windows,  although  guarded 
on  the  inside  by  a  strong  iron-wire  lattice-work.  This  amusement  he 
contrived  to  effect  by  standing  on  a  form  placed  at  some  distance  from 
the  windows,  and,  taking  the  bowl  of  his  wooden  spoon  in  his  month,  he 
poked  the  handle  through  the  meshes  of  the  wire-work,  and  thus  broke 
the  pane."  As  this  man  is  said  to  be  confined  in  an  iron  cincture  that 
surrounds  his  waist,  with  strong  handcuffs  attached  to  it,  I  infer  that  he 
is  the  same  whose  head  I  examined  in  Bedlam  in  1684,  and  in  whom  the 
organs  of  Combativeness  and  Destructiveness  were  inordinately  large. 

When  these  two  organs  are  very  much  developed,  and  the  moral  and 
intellectual  organs  very  deficient,  there  is  an  innate  disposition  to  mischief 
and  violence,  whioh  renders  the  individual  dangerous  to  society.  In  visit- 
ing the  Richmond  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Dublin,  in  1829,  a  man  was  pre- 
sented to  me  by  Dr.  Crawford,  substitute-physician,  concerning  whom  I 
made  the  following  remarks :  .   ' 

"This  is  the  worst  head  I  ever  saw.  #  The  combination  is  worse  than 
Hare's.  Combativeness  and  Destructiveness  are  fearfully  large,  and  the 
moral  organs  altogether  very  deficient  £  Benevolence  is  the  best  developed 
of  them,  but  it  is  miserably  small  compared  with  the  organs  of  Combative- 
ness and  Destructiveness.  I  am  surprised  that  that  man  was  not  executed 
before  he  became  insane." 
„  Dr.  Crawford  had  previously  written  down,  and  then  exhibited,  the 
following  observations : 

"  Patient  £•  S.,  aged  34.  Ten  years  since  first  admission. 
Total  want  of  moral  feeling  and  principle ;  great  depravity  of  character,  lead* 
•  ing  to  the  indulgence  of  every  vice^  and  to  the  commission  even  of  crime. 
Considerable  intelligence,  ingenuity,  and  plausibility;  a  scourge  to  his 
family  from  childhood ;  turned  out  of  the  army  as  an  incorrigible  villain  ; 
attempted  the  life  of  a  soldier;  repeatedly  flogged ;  has  since  attempted  to 
poison  his  father." 

In  preparing  a  report  of  this  and  other  cases  for  The  Phrenological 
Journal,  (vol.  vi.,  p.  80,)  I  sent  the  proof-sheet  to  Dr.  Crawford  for  revisal, 
which  he  returned  along  with  a  letter  to  the  following  effect :  "  I  have  a 
few  remarks  to  make  on  the  lunatic  lettered  E.  8.  xoa  observe  in  your 
own  notes,  '  I  am  surprised  he  was  not  •xecoted  before  he  became  insane.* 
This  would  lead  to  the  supposition,  that  he  had  been  afflicted  with  some 
form  of  insanity  in  addition  to  a  naturally  depraved  character.  Such,  how- 
ever, is  by  no  means  the  case :  he  never  was  different  from  what  he  now 
is ;  he  has  never  evinced  the  slightest  mental  incoherence  on  any  one 
point,  nor  any  kind  of  hallucination.  It  is  one  of  those  cases  where  there 
is  great  difficulty  in  drawing  the  line  between  extreme  moral  depravity 
and  tssamfy,  and  in  deciding  at  what  foint  an  individual  should  cease  to 
be  considered  as  a  responsible  moral  agent,  and  amenable 'to  the  laws. 
The  governors  and  medical' gentlemen  of  the  asylum  have  often  had 
doubts  whether  they  were  justified  in  keeping  £.  S.  as  a  lunatic,  thinking 
him  a  more  fit  subject  for  a  bridewell,  lie  appears,  however,  so  totally 
callous  with  regard  to  every  moral  principle  and  feeling— so  thoroughly 
unconscious  of  ever  having  done  anything  wrong — so  completely  destitute 
of  all  sense  of  shame  or  remorse  when  reproved  for  his  vices  or  crimes— 
and  has  proved  himself  so  utterly  incorrigible  throughout  life—that  it  is 
almost  certain  that  any  jury  before  whom  he  might  be  brought  would  sa- 
tisfy their  doubts  by  returning  him  insane,  which  in  such  a  case  is  the  most 
humane  tine  to  pursue.  He  was  dismissed  several  times  from  the  asy- 
lum, and  sent  there  the  last  time  for  attempting  to  poison  his  father,  and 
U  seems  fit  he  should  be  kept  there  for  life  as  a  moral  lunatic  i  but  there 
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has  never  been  the  least  swnptom  of  dis^si  action  of  the  brain,  which  ia 
the  general  concomitant  of  what  ie  usually  understood  aa  insantiy.  This 
I  consider  might  with  propriety  be  made  the  foundation  for  a  division  of 
lunatics  into  two  great  classes ;  those  who  weretnsens  from  original  eon* 
slUuiion,  and  never  were  otherwise,  and  those  who  had  been  insane  at 
some  period  of  life  from  diseased  action  of  the  brain,  either  permanent  or 
intermittent.  There  would  be  room  for  a  few  additional  notes  to  the  case 
of  E.  S.,  explanatory  of  what  I  have  said,  if  you  think  fit. — Dublin,  204k 
JtdVy  1829." 

l5r.  Gall  cites  a  variety  of  cases  of  diseased  manifestations  of  this  pro- 
pensity, which  had  fallen  under  his  own  observation,  and  quotes  several 
others  highly  illustrative  from  Pinel.  I  select  one  of  these,  in  which  the 
organ  of  Destructiveness  seems  to  have  been  affected  singly,  the  other 
organs  remaining  entire.  The  patient,  during  periodical  fits  of  insanity, 
was.  seized  with  an  "  uncontrollable  fury,  which  inspired  him  with  an 
irresistible  propensity  to  seise  an  instrument  or  offensive  weapon,  and  to 
knock  on  the  head  the  first  person  who  presented  himself  to  his  view. 
He  experienced  a  sort  of  internsl  combat  between  this  ferocious  impulse 
to  destroy,  and  the  profound  horror  which  rose  in  his  mind  at  the  very 
idea  of  such  a  crime.  There  was  no  mark  of  wandering  of  memory,  ima- 
gination, or  judgment.  He  avowed  to  me,  during  his  strict  seclusion, 
that  his  propensity  to  commit  murder  was  absolutely  forced  and  involun- 
tary, and  that  his  wife,  whom  he  tenderly  loved,  had  nearly  become  his 
victim,  he  having  scarcely  had  time  to  bid  her  flee  to  avoid  his  fury.  All 
his  lucid  intervals  were  marked  by  melancholy  reflections  and  expressions 
of  remorse ;  and  so  great  did  his  disgust  of  life  become,  that  he  bad 
several  times  attempted  an  act  of  suicide  "  (this  is  common  in  the  excess 
of  Destructiveness)  "  to  bring  it  to  a  close.  '  What  reason  have  I,'  said 
he,  '  to  cut  the  throat  of  the  superintendent  of  the  hospital,  who  treats  us 
with  so  much  kindness  t  and  yet  in  my  moments  of  fury  I  am  tempted  to 
rush  upon  him,  as  well  as  others,  and  plunge  a  dagger  in  his  bosom.  It 
is  this  unhappy  and  irresistible  propensity  which  reduces  me  to  despair, 
and  makes  me  attempt  my  own  life.'  "* 

Individuals  who  occasionally  commit  murder,  or  set  fire  to  property* 
without  any  rational  motive,  sometimes  ascribe  their  actions  to  the  tempta- 
tion of  the  devil ;  assertirig  that  he  whispered  into  their  ears,  "  Kill  him* 
kill  him,"  and  never  ceased  to  repeat  the  exhortation  till  they  had  complied 
with  it.  Diseased  activity  of  this  organ,  filling  the  mind  habitually  with 
a  desire  to  destroy,  probably  gives  rise  to  such  an  impression.  In  sges 
when  belief  in  witchcraft  was  common  among  religious  persons,  impulses 
of  the  propensities,  arising  from  spontaneous  activity  of  the  organs,  appear 
to  have  been  frequently  mistaken  for  suggestions  of  evil  spirits. 

One  form  in  which  disease  of  this  organ  sometimes  appears,  requires 
particular  notice ;  it  is  when  it  prompts  females  of  the  most  unquestionable 
reputation  to  child-murder.  I  cite  the  following  from  the  public  news* 
papers  of  May,  1822 :  "  On  Sunday  morning,  about  half-past  ten  o'clock,  a 
most  horrid  murder  of  unparalleled  inhumanity,  was  perpetrated  on  the  body 
of  a  fine  female  infant,  about  eight  months  old,  named  Sarah  Mountfort, 
by  her  own  mother,  wife  of  Mr.  Mountfort,  weaver,  No.  1  Virginia  Row, 
Bethnal  Green.  The  husband,  whs  is  a  Methodist,  had  gone  to  chapelt 
leaving  bis  wife  to  clean,  and  send  to  the  Sunday  school,  her  young 

*  Bur  V AUenation  Mentale,  deuxidme  Edition,  p.  102  et  103,  sect.  117.  See 
ether  cases  of  the  same  kind  in  Gall  our  lex  Fonctfon*  du  Cerveau,  i.,  399, 417 
-423, 447-457 ;  ii.,  470 ;  iii.,  174 ;  iv.,  99-110, 170 ;— Spurxheim's  Phrenology^ 
section  on  Destructiveness ;—  Dr.  A.  Combe's  Oboervatumo  en  Mental&eranp. 
mint,  #>.  258 ;— Simpson's  Nocoooity  of  Popular  Education,  Appendix,  No,  U  j 
—and  Phren.  Journ.,  viii.,  144, 189. 
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family.  Haying  done  this,  it  appeared  she  clianed  herself  and  her  infant, 
when,  overcome  by  some  extraordinary  aberration  of  intellect,  she  cot  off 
the  bead  of  the  child  with  a  razor,  and,  besmeared  with  the  blood,  imme- 
diately told  the  persons  in  the  house  of  the  bloody  deed,  desiring  to  be  given 
into  custody,  as  she  wanted  to  be  hanged.  From  the  conduct  of  the 
wretched  woman  after  the  transaction,  no  doubt  can  be  entertained  of 
her  insanity.  Mrs.  Mountfort  underwent  a  short  examination  on  Mon- 
day, and  was  committed  for  trial.  A  coroner's  inquest  has  been  held, 
which  returned  a  verdict  of  wilful  murder  against  the  wretched  woman. 
The  distress  of  the  family  is  extreme.  The  unhappy  husband  and  two 
of  the  eldest  daughters  are  seen  running  about  the  streets  in  a  state  of 
distraction.  One  of  the  latter  has  been  deprived  of  utterance  since  the 
horrid  transaction."  This  woman  is  said  to  have  been  "  overcome  by 
some  extraordinary  aberration  of  intellect ;"  a  mode  of  expression  which 
may  be  forgiven  in  the  writer  of  a  newspaper  paragraph,  although,  viewed 
philosophically,  it  is  absurd.  The  intellectual  powers  enumerated  by  the 
metaphysicians,  such  as  Perception,  Conception,  Memory,  Imagination, 
«nd  Judgment,  furnish  no  propensities  to  action  which,  being  deranged, 
could  produce  such  a  piece  of  barbarity.  Derangement  of  intellect  causes 
the  patient  to  reason  incorrectly  and  speak  incoherently  5  but  if  his  ftti- 
wgt  be  sound,  he  is  not  mischievous.  Here,  however,  the  unhappy 
woman  seems  to  have  been  inspired  with  a  blind  and  irresistible  impulse 
to  kill,  arising  from  disease  of  Destructiveness. 

These  details  are  exceedingly  painful,  and  the  reader  may  question  the 
taste  which  permits  their  insertion ;  but  great  ignorance  prevails  in  the 
public  mind  on  this  subject,  and  the  records  of  our  criminal  courts  still  show 
cases  of  wretches  condemned  to  the  gallows,  who,  if  Phrenology  were 
known  to  the  judges  and  juries,  would  be  consigned  to  lunatic  asylums. 

As  already  noticed,  the  organ  is  common  to  man  and  carnivorous  ani- 
mals.* Dr.  Gall,  however,  remarks,  that  "the  organ  is  not,  in  all  car- 
nivorous animals,  situated  with  rigorous  exactness  above  the  external 
opening  of  the  ear.  Among  some  species  of  birds — lor  example,  m  the 
stork;  the  cormorant,  the  "heron,  the  gull,  dec. — the  external  opening  of 
the  ear  is  considerably  removed  back,  and  the  organ  of  the  propensity  to 
kill  is  placed  immediately  behind  the  orbits,  forming  a  large  prominence 
upon  each  side,  the  size  of  which  is  found  to  bear  an  uniform  proportion  to 
the  degree  in  whieh  the  animal  manifests  the  propensity  to  kill,  hi  com- 
paring the  crania  of  carnivorous  birds  with  the  skulls  of  those  which  can  live 
indifferently  upon  either  animals  or  vegetables,  this  prominence  is  found 
to  be  less  conspicuous. in  the  latter — in  the  duck,  tor  example,  and  in  the 
different  species  of  thrushes ;  and  it  becomes  less  and  less  prominent,  in 
proportion  as  the  birds  exhibit  a  more  distinct  preference  for  vegetables, 
such  as  the  swan,  the  goose,"  Ac.  The  differences  are  illustrated'hy  pkttea 
in  Dr.  Gall's  work.  If  the  brain  of  a  sheep  and  that  of  a  dog  be  compared  * 
It  great  deficiency  will  be  discovered  in  the  former  at  Destructiveness. 

In  1897  Dr.  Joseph  Vimont  presented  to  the  Royal  Institute  of  France 
a  memoir  on  Comparative  Phrenology,  in  which  he  brings  forward  a  vast 
opliection  of  most  interesting  facts,  m  regard  to  the  dispositions  and  forms 
of  the  brain  in  the  lower  animals.  In  regard  to  Destroetfveness  he  says :  - 
*'  All  animals  which  live  on  flesh,  or  which  have  a  propensity  for  destroy- 
ing, have  a  particular  part  of  the  cranium  whose  developement  corresponds 
with  that  of  this  faculiy.  Thus  all  the  fera>f  without  exception,  have 
the  squamous  portion  of  the  temporal  bonei  enlarged  in  a  perceptible 

*  Mr;  Robert  Cox  maintains  that  herbivorous  animals  are  not  wholly  des- 
titute of  Destructiveness.  See  Phren.  Journ.,  ix.,  406.  It  is  certainly  not  easy 
to  deny  that  the  bull  and  ram  sometimes  display  the  faculty  in  a  high  degree. 

t  Beast*  of  prey.       ^Situated  immediately  outward  of  DestructivoneM. 
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manner.  Wemaycita,  M6MmpUs,th^tig0r,thec«ttUMfoxtlheaMrti% 
the  weasel,  the  ermine.' 

"  In  the  carnivorous  birds  properly  so  ceiled,  the  portion  of  the  cranium 
situated  behind  the  orbit  corresponds  with  the  organ  of  carnivorous  in- 
stinct, and  presents  a  remarkable  developement.  In  the  omnivorous 
birds  the  enlargement  is  a  little  more  posterior." 

The  organ  is  established. 

AL.IMENTIVENE3S,  OR  ORGAN  OF  THE  APPHTITE  FOR 

FOOD. 

It  early  occurred  to  Drs.  Gall  and  Sponheim  that  the  appetite  for 
food  is  an  instinct  not  referable  to  any  of  the  recognised  faculties  of  the 
mind,  and  they  therefore  were  disposed  to  view  it  as  a  primitive  power, 
having  a  separate  organ ;  but  they  did  not  discover  its  sitoation. 

In  the  sheep  the  olfactory  nerves,  which  are  very  large,  are  perceived 
to  originate  from  two  cerebral  convolutions,  laying  at  the  base  of  themid- 
dle  lobe  of  the  brain,  adjoining  and  immediately  below  the  situation  occu- 
pied by  the  organ  of  Destructiveness  in  carnivorous  animals.  The  sheep 
is  guided  in  the  selection  of  its  food  by  the  sense  of  smell ;  and  the  in- 
ference occurred  to  me,  that  these  parts  might  be  the  organs  of  the  in- 
stinct which  prompts  it  to  take  nourishment.  Corresponding  convolutions 
occur  in  the  human  brain,  but  the  functions  of  them  are  not  ascertained, 
owing  to  their  situation  presenting  obstacles  {o  the  determination  of  their 
size  during  life.  The  conjecture,  however*  seemed  to  be  plausible,  that 
they  might  serve  a  similar  purpose  to  that  which  they  were  supposed  to 
perform  in  the  sheep. 

This  subject  has  attracted  the  notice  of  that  ingenious  phrenologist,  Dr. 
Hoppe,  of  Copenhagen,  and  he  has  treated  of  it  in  two  valuable  commu- 
nications, published  in  The  Phrenological  Journal,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  70,  484b 
(See  ako  vol.  iv.,  p.  308.)  He  is  of  opinion  that,  besides  the  nerves  of 
the  stomach  and  palate,  of  which  alone,  he  conceives  the  sensations  of 
hanger  and  thirst  to  be  affections,  there  must  be  also  an  organ  in  the 
hrains  of  animals  for  the  instinct  of  nutrition,  (taking  nourishment  for  the 
preservation  of  life,)  whioh  incites  them  to  the  sensual  enjoyments  of  the 
palate,  and  the  activity  of  which  is  independent  of  hunger  and  thirst. 
"  How;"  says  he,  December,  1823,  "  should  the  mere  sense  of  hunger, 
more  than  any  other  disagreeable  ot  painful  sensation,  make  the  animal 
desire  food,  the  necessity  of  such  not  being  known  te  him  by  experience  1 
This  coaM  only  be  effected  by  instinct ;  because  either  an  instinct,  t.  #., 
the  immediate  impulse  of  an  organ,  or  else  experience  and  reflection,  are 
die  causes  of  all  actions. 

"  We  observe  thai  the  chicken  is  no  sooner  out  of  the  egg,  than  it 
picks  the  grain  that  lies  on  the  ground,  and  the  new-born  babe  sucks  the 
nipple.  Is  this  to  be  explained  without  the  supposition  of  an  organ 
analogous  to  that  which  makes  the  duckling  immediately  plunge  into  the 
water,  or  makes  the  kitten  bite  the  first  mouse  it  meets  with ! 

44  Neither  am  I  able  otherwise  to  conceive  how  the  new-born  animal 
c  can  discriminate  what  is  useful  for  its  nutrition ;  that,  for  instance,  the 
chicken  never  mistakes  gravel  for  grain,  and  that  the  wild  beasts  always 
avoid  poisonous  paints  without  ever  tasting  them. 

"  When  the  child,  even  enjoying  perfect  health,  sucks  till  tfee  stomach 
is  filled,  in  a  literal  ssnse  of  the  word,  it  surely  feels  no  hunger  or  thistt ; 
yet,  if  laid  to  the  breast,  it  will  continue  sucking,  even  sometimes  having 
thrown  off  the  last  draught  from  overfilling. 

44  If  nothing  but  hunger  and  thirst  impelled  man  to  take  food,  he  would, 
when  satiated,  have  no  appetite  for  meet  and  dtjnk;  yet  we  every  day 
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observe  people  that  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  surfeiting  themselves 
both  with  meat  and  drink,  though  they  know  it  to  be  noxious,  and  others 
again  that  never  are  tempted  to  gluttony." 

Dr.  Hoppe  adds  several  other  reasons  in  support  of  an  organ  of. the  in- 
stinct of  nutrition,  and  sums  up  his  views  in  the  following  words :  "  Ac- 
cording to  my  opinion,  hunger  and  thirst  must  be  discriminated  from  the 
desire  of  food  which  we  call  appetite ;  for  those  I  consider  as  only  affec- 
tions of  the  stomachical  and  palatic  nerves,  caused  by  the  defect  of  ne- 
cessary supply ;  but  appetite  as  an  activity  of  a  fundamental  animal 
instinct,  which  has  in  th*  brain  an  organ  analogous  to  the  rest  of  the 
organs.  Yet  there  is  a  very  intimate  connexion  between  these ;  thus, 
nothing  can  more  effectually  rouse  appetite  than  hunger." 

In  lecturing  on  Phrenology,  I  had  for  some  years  pointed  out  the  part 
of  the  brain  above  alluded  to  as  the  probable  seat  of  this  faculty ;  and  Dr. 
Hoppe,  without  being  aware  of  this  circumstance,  or  the  reasons  on  which 
the  conjecture  was  founded,  arrived  at  a  similar  conclusion  with  respect 
to  a  neighbouring  part  of  the  base  of  the  brain.  He  proceeded  even  so 
far  as  to  point  out  an  external  indication  of  the  size  of  the  organ.  "  Re- 
garding the  organ  for  taking  nourishment,"  says  he,  28th  December, 
1824,  "  I  have  been  led  to  think,  since  I  wrote  last,  that  the  place  where 
its  different  degrees  of  developement  are  manifested  in  the  living  body, 
is  in  the  fossa  zygomatica,  exactly  under  the  organ  of  Acquisitiveness? 
and  before  that  ofDestructweness.  Before  I  had  thought  at  all  of  Phre- 
nology, I  was  struck  with  the  remarkable  breadth  of  the  face  or  head  of 
a  friend  of  mine,  caused,  not  by  prominent  cheek-bones,  as  in  some 
varieties  of  mankind,  but  more  toward  the  ears,  by  the  great  convexity 
of  the  zygomatic  arch.  Knowing  that  this  individual  was  exceedingly 
fond  of  good  living,  and  that,  even  in  spite  of  a  very  powerful  intellect, 
and  propensities  moderate  in  almost  every  other  respect,  he  was  prone  to 
indulge  too  frequently  in  the  joys  of  the  table,  I  afterward  thought  that 
this  form  of  the  head  and  tendency  of  the  mind  might  bear  a  nearer 
relation  to  each  other  than  had  at  first  occurred  to  me ;  and  in  soma 
other  persona,  notoriously  fond  good  eating  and  drinking,  I  found  a  con- 
firmation of  my  suppositions.  This  prominence  of  the  bony  arch,  I  think, 
must  be  an  absolute  consequence  of  the  part  of  the  cranium  lying  under 
the  temporal  muscle  being  pushed  outward,  and  diminishing,  in  that 
direction,  the  space  of  the  foesa.  Besides  this  greater  convexity  of  the 
arch,  the  part  also  of  the  skull  situated  immediately  above  it,  under  the 
organ  of  Acquisitiveness,  will  in  this  case  be  observed  to  be  more  full  and 
protruding.  The  breadth  of  head  produced  in  this  way  can  by-no  means 
be  mistaken  for  a  mere  prominent  cheek-bone,  nor  for  the  organs  of  Ac- 
quisitiveness, or  Destroctiveness,  or  Constructiveness,  situated  higher, 
behind,  and  in  front  of  it.  Having  found  the  said  parts  in  some  persons 
much  compressed,  in  others  less  so,  and,  as  I  think,  the  disposition  of 
mind  always  proportionate  to  it,  and  not  yet  having  met  with  any  excep- 
tions, I  cannot  but  hold  my  opinion  to  be  true." 

Dr.  Hoppe  considers  that  the  organ  of  Alimentiveness  is  likewise  the 
organ  of  the  sense  of  taste.  "That  the  sensation  of  taste,"  saye  he, 
I' only  passes  through  the  nerves,  and  is  perceived  in  a  part  of  the  brain, 
is  a  supposition,  I  Sunk,  sufficiently  proved.  Now,  it  appears  to  me  a* 
highly  probable,  and  by  analogy  agreeing  with  other  experiences,  that  it 
is  one  and  the  same  organ  which  tastes  (viz.,  distinguishes  and  anioys) 
and  incites  us  to  taste,  or,  in  other  terms,  to  take  food  and  drink.  This, 
according  to  my  opinion,  is  the  organ  of  appetite  for  food,  and  conse- 
quently it  may  also  be  named  the  organ  of  Taste,  (gustus,)  and  stands 
in  the  same  relation  to  this  ofthe  external  senses  aa  the  organ  of  Tuno 
to  the  sense  of  Hearing*"  , 
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Dr.  Crook,  of  London,  mention!  that,  tot eml  yean  before  the  pobKeawsa 
of  Dr.  Hoppe's  paper*,  he  himself  bed  arrived  at  aimilar  conclusions  with 
respect  to  this  faculty  and  the  position  of  its  organ.  "  Three  persons,*9 
says  he,  "  with  whom  I  had  become  acquainted  in  the  year  1819,  first  led 
me  to  suspect  that  a  portion  of  the  brain  situated  near  the  front  of  the 
ear  (next  to  Destructiveness)  was  connected  with  the  pleasures  of  the 
festive  board.  From  that  time  to  the  end  of  1838,  above  a  thousand 
observations  were  made ;  as  they  tended  to  confirm  this  view,  several 
phrenological  friends  were  informed  of  the  result.  From  1883  I  no 
longer  doubted  that  the  anterior  portion  of  the  middle  lobe  was  a  distinct 
organ,  and  that  its  primary  use  was  the  discrimination  and  enjoyment  of 
meats  and  drink.  It  was  difficult,  however,  to  hit  the  fundamental  pow- 
er. The  situation  of  the  organ,  under  the  svgomatic  process  ana  the 
temporal  muscle,  frequently  precluded  the  possibility  of  accurate  obser- 
vation. But,  notwithstanding,  well-marked  cases,  both  of  a  positive  and 
a  negative  kind,  were  investigated.  These  conclusions  were  imbodied, 
and  read  to  the  Phrenological  Society  of  London,  on  the  8th  of  April,  1885. 
Two  months  before,  though  it  was  not  known  in  London,  a  letter  had 
been  received  in  Edinburgh  from  Dr.  Hoppe,  of  Copenhagen,  giving  the 
same  portions  of  the  brain  to  the  sensations  of  honger  and  thirst.  The 
coincidence  was  felt  to  be  remarkable,  and  by  myself  particularly  so,  as  I 
had,  in  1881,  conceived  a  similar  idea,  but  discarded  it  upon  considering 
the  dependence  of  these  feelings  upon  the  stomach  and  tongue." 

Dr.  Crook,  misled,  no  doubt,  by  the  erroneous  title  ("  On  the  Conjec- 
tural Organs  of  Hunger  and  Thirst ")  prefixed  to  Dr.  Hoppe's  commons 
cations  in  The  Phrenological  Journal,  errs  in  supposing  him  to  consider 
those  sensations  as  connected  with  the  organ  in  question.  On  the  contrary, 
he  and  Dr.  Crook  concur  in  rejecting  this  idea,  and  in  there  locating  the 
sense  of  taste. 

The  external  part  to  which  Dr.  Hoppe  alludes,  was  formerly  included 
by  Dr.  Spurxheim  within  the  limits  of  Destructiveness ;  but  in  Dr.  Qall's 
basts  and  plates  that  organ  was  not  carried  so  far  forward,  and  the 
function  of  the  part  in  question  was  marked  by  Dr.  Call  as  unascertained. 
Dr.  Spurxheim  latterly  coincided  in  the  soundness  of  the  views  of  Dr. 
Hoppe,  in  so  far  as  to  regard  the  organ  as  that  of  "  the  propensity  or  instinct 
to  feed ;"  but  he  dissented  from  Dr.  Hoppe's  opinion  that  this  propensity 
discriminates  what  is  useful  for  nutrition,  and  likewise  from  the  notion 
that  it  produces  delicacy  and  nicety  of  taste.     "  All,"  says  he,  "  concurs 
to  prove  that  the  above-mentioned  portion  of  the  brain  is  the  organ  of  the 
instinctive  part  of  nutrition,  or  of  the  desire  to  feed.    It  exists  not  only 
in  carnivorous,  but  also  in  herbivorous  animate.    The  goose,  turkey,  os- 
trich, kangaroo,  beaver,  horse,  dec.,  dec.,  have  a  middle  lobe  as  well  as  the 
duck,  eagle,  pelican,  tiger,  lion,  dog,  ere.    The  desire  to  feed  is  common 
to  all  animals,  and  the  carnivorous  animals  require  the  organ  of  Destrue- 
tiveness  in  addition  "to  that  of  the  instinct  to  feed."    He  remarks,  as  a 
corroborative  circumstance,  that  the  anterior  convolutions  of  the  middle 
lobes  are  developed  from  the  earliest  age,  sooner  than  many  other  parts, 
and  both  in  man  and  in  the  lower  animals  are  proportionally  larger  in  the 
young  than  in  adults.     "  This  propensity,"  he  adds,  "  is  particularly 
assisted  by  the  smell,  and  the  olfactory  nerve  is  in  all  animals  in  the 
most  intimate  communication  with  the  middle  lobes  ;  so  much  so,  that, 
m  the  ox,  sheep,  horse,  dog,  fox,  hare,  rabbit,  Ac.,  the  internal  part  of 
the  middle  lobes  seems  to  be  almost  a  mere  continuation  of  the  olfactory 
nerve.    In  man  also  the  external  and  greater  root  of  the  olfactory  nerve 
is  in  connexion  with  the  anterior  convolutions  of  the  middle  lobes.     Far* 
tber,  the  middle  lobes  are  in  particular  communication  with  the  nervous 
bandies,  which  constitute  the  anterior  lobes  and  the  anterior  external 
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portion  of  the  crura— in  other  words,  the  organs  of  the  Intellectual  facul- 
ties ;  and  die  propensity  to  feed  puts  into  action  many  of  the  perceptive 
powers,  and  the  voluntary  motion  of  many  parts,  before  the  food  is 
transmitted  to  the  stomach  for  digestion.*' 

This  faculty  is  termed  Gustativeness  by  Dr.  Crook ;  bat  Dr.  Spurzheim 
confines  the  sense  of  taste  to  the  gustatory  nerve,  regarding  the  propensity 
to  feed  as  the  whole  amount  of  the  function.  "  This  view,"  says  Dr. 
Crook,  "  approximates  so  closely  to  my  own,  that  it  is  only  in  very  extra- 
ordinary cases  that  the  manifestations  of  the  one  can  be  clearly  distin- 
guished from  those  of  the  other ;  but  one  decided  ease  I  met  with  in  1827, 
in  which  no  part  of  the  cerebrum  existed,  yet,  during  the  eight  days'  life 
of  this  imperfectly  formed  creature,  there  had  been  incessant  craving  for 
food,  which  it  took  in  very  considerable  quantity,  but  without  any  apparent 
discrimination  as  to  tasto  or  flavour.  To  admit  the  instinct  to  eat  to  be 
the  primitive  power,  would  subvert  the  first  principle  of  physiology — 
the  inseparable  connexion  between  organ  and  function." 

If  this  case  was  really  as  here  reported,  it  would  unquestionably  form 
a  serious  obstacle  to  the  admission  of  the  view  taken  by  Dr.  Spurzheim ; 
but  so  many  facts  of  an  opposite  tendency  have  been  .observed,  that  it  is 
not  unreasonable  to  suspect  that,  in  a  case  so  anomalous,  the  organ  may 
have  been  confounded  with  some  other  part  at  the  base  of  the  skull. 

An  interesting  case  of  disease  of  this  organ,  observed  in  the  Royal  Infir- 
mary of  Edinburgh,  is  recorded  in  The  Phrenological  Journal,  vol.  vii, 
p.  64.  The  patient  had  awakened  at  five  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the 
day  of  his  admission,  "  craving  for  food,"  as  bis  sister  related,  and  had 
been  "  eating  continually  "  from  that  time  till  sent  to  the  infirmary  about 
noon.  His  stomach  was  greatly  distended  by  the  quantity  of  food  he  had 
swallowed,  yet  he  still  complained  that  he  was  dying  of  hunger.  At  this 
time,  and  till  next  morning,  he  was  delirious,  but  subsequently  he  became 
dull.  Twenty-four  hours  after  his  admission,  when  roused  by  loud  or  re- 
peated questions,  he  answered  imperfectly,  but  to  the  point,  and  frequently 
muttered,  "  hunger,  hunger,  hunger,  it's  hunger."  He  complained  of  pain 
at  the  exact  locality  of  the  organ  of  Alimentiveness,  and  there  alone. 
The  reporter  of  this  case  his  appended  to  it  his  observations  in  regard 
to  the  points  to  be  attended  to  in  estimating  the  size  of  the  organ ;  which, 
from  its  situation,  is  a  matter  of  difficulty.  "  It  is  nearly  parallel,"  says 
he,  "to  the 'zygomatic  arch,  which  is  often  rendered  prominent  by  it 
when  large  ;  but,  the  distance  of  the  arch  from  the  proper  parietes  of  the 
skull  being  variable,  this  is  not  a  certain  guide.  The  temporal  muscle 
opposes  an  obstacle,  bet  may  itself  be  used  as  a  means  of  removing  the 
difficulty  in  part.  When  the  organ  is  largerthan  its  neighbours,  the  lower 
part  of  the  temporal  muscle  is  pushed  outward,  making  it  appear  as  if 
lying  on  a  pyramidal  instead  of  a  vertical-aided  cranium,  the  base  of  the 
pyramid  being  downward ;  when  small,  the  reverse  joccurs.  If  the  organ 
be  very  large,  it  will  affect  the  socket  of  the  eyeball,  pushing  the  latter 
up  and  forward,  not  as  in  Language  down  'and  forward :  when  both  are 
large  (at  least  in  one  instance  I  have  seen  this)  the  oye  looks  imprisoned 
by  a  fulness  extending  almost  around  it." 

In  the  Journal  de  la  Sociiti  Phrenologique  de  Parte,  ro\.  ii.,  Number  5, 
the  case  of  a  woman  called  Denise,  detailed  in  the  Annates  de  la  Midi- 
cine  Phyeiohgique,  (Oct.,  1832,)  is  taken  notice  of,  as  furnishing*  curious 
example  of  insatiable  appetite  for  food.  In  infancy  she  exhausted  the 
milk  of  all  her  nurses,  and  ate  four  times  mere  than  other  children  of  the 
same  age.  At  school  she  devoured  the  bread  of -all  the  scholars ;  and  in 
the  Salpetridre  it  was  found  impossible  to  satisfy  her  habitual  appetite 
with  less  than  eight  or  ten  pounds  of  bread  daily.  Nevertheless,  she 
there  experienced,  two  or  three  times  a  month,  great  attacks  of  hangar, 
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(graneles  faims,)  during  %hich  she  devoured  twenty-four  pounds  of  bread. 
If,  daring  these  fits,  any  obstacle  was  opposed  to  the  gratification  of  her 
imperious  desire,  she  became  so  furious,  that  she  used  to  bite  her  clothes, 
and  even  hands,  and  did  not  recover  her  reason  till  hunger  was  completely 
satisfied.  Being  one  day  in  the  kitchen  of  a  rich  family,  when  a  dinner- 
party was  expected,  she  devoured,  in  a  very  fho  minutes,  the  soup  intended 
for  twenty  giusts,  along  with  twelve  pound*  of  bread  !  On  another  occa- 
sion she  drank  all  the  coffee  prepared  for  scvsNTY-rivs  of  her  companions 
in  the  Salpetridre  !  Her  skull  is  small ;  the  region  of  the  propensities 
predominates ;  and  the  organ  of  Alimentiveness  is  largely  developed. 
Many  similar  instances  of  voracity  are  recorded  by  medical  writers.* 

The  same  Journal  (October,  1835)  contains  an  interesting  paper  by 
MM.  Ombros  and  Theodore  Pentelithe,  "On  Alimentiveness,  or  the 
Sense  of  Hunger  and  Thirst,  as  a  primitive  cerebral  Faculty."  These 
gentlemen,  besides  referring  the  sense  of  Taste  to  the  organ  under  dis- 
cussion, maintain  with  much  reason  that  it  is  the  cerebral  seat  also  of 
hunger  and  thirst  That  these  sensations  are  in  reality  cerebral  pheno- 
mena, is  evident  from  various  conclusive  facts  and  experiments  ;t  and  the 
identity  of  the  organ  of  the  propensity  to  feed  with  that  of  the  sensation 
of  hunger,  appears  from  the  circumstance,  that  hunger  and  the  desire  to 
eat  always  go  together — just  as  courage  is  the  concomitant  of  the  propen- 
sity to  oppose,  and  anger  is  universally  attended  by  the  propensity  to 
inflict  suffering.  MM.  Ombros  and  Pentelithe  mention  several  cases  of 
voracity  where  pain  or  heat  was  felt  at  the  temples,  or  disease  of  the 
organ  of  Alimentiveness  was  found  after  death.  In  other  cases  they 
observed  a  great  and  small  developement  of  it  in  combination  with  much 
and  little  fondness  for  eating.  They  conceive  that  drunkenness  and  the 
love  of  smoking  tobacco  arise  from  this  faculty,  and  that  hydrophobia  and 
various  other  diseases  are  affections  'of  the  organ.  The  latter  conclusion 
receives  countenance  from  a  case  reported  by  M.  David  Richard,  in  the 
same  number  of  the  Journal  de  la  SociUe  Phrenologique,  p.  490. 

Several  years  ago  Dr.  Caldwell  published  in  The  Transylvania  Journal 
of  Medicine  (for  July,  August,  and  September,  1832)  the  opinion,  that  the 
passion  for  intoxicating  liquors  arises  from  derangement  of  Alimentive-* 
ness.  Instead  of  mere  remonstrance  with  the  drunkard,  therefore,  he 
recommends  "  seclusion  and  tranquillity,  bleeding,  puking,  purging,  cold 
water,  and  low  diet "  as  the  means  of  cure.  These,  he  states,  have  been 
found  successful  by  the  physician  of  the  Kentucky  Lunatic  Asylum.  Dr. 
Caldwell's  view  is  confirmed  by  the  fifth  case  published  by  MM.  Ombros 
and  Pentelithe— that  of  an  old  and  confirmed  drunkard,  in  whose  brain 
they  found  a  distinct  erosion  of  the  left  organ  of  Alimentiveness.  There 
are  cases  of  morbid  voracity  on  record,  where  post  mortem  examination 
has  shown  disease  in  the  brain,  and  none  in  the  stomach. J 

On  the  whole,  there  seem  to  be  very  strong  grounds  for  holding  that 
the  part  of  the  brain  above  described  is  the  organ  of  the  propensity  to  eat 
and  drink,  of  the  sensations  of  hunger  and  thirst,  and  perhaps  also  of  the 
sense  of  taste.  "  This  organ,"  however,  says  Dr.  Spurzheim,  "  though 
indjcated  by  reason  and  comparative  anatomy,  is  merely  probable,  and  can 
be  confirmed  or  rejected  like  every  other,  according  to  direct  observations 
alone,  in  comparing  cerebral  developement  in  relation  to  the  special  pro- 
pensity    I  possess  many  facts  in  confirmation." 

*  See  Phil.  Trans.,  vol.  zliii.,  p.  366 ;  Good's  Study  of  Medicine,  2d  edit.,  voL 
i.,  p.  Ill,  1 12 ;  EUiotson's  Blumenbach,  4th  edit., p.  304 ;  and  Dr.  A.  Combe's 
Physiology  of  Digestion  considered  with  Relation  to  the  Principles  of  Dietetics, 

'  f  See  Dr.  A.  Combe's  Physiology  of  Digestion,  chap,  ii.,  and  his  Observa- 
tions on  Mental  Derangement,  p.  246. 
X  See  Monro's  Morbid  Anatomy  of  the  GvlUt,  <fc»  2d  edit.,  p.  271. 
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ORGAN  OF  THE  LOVE  OF  LIFE. 

In  conversing  with  a  variety  of  individuals  about  their  mental  feelings, 
no  fact  has  more  forcibly  arrested  my  attention  than  the  difference  which 
exists  in  the  love  of  lite.  4t  will  be  assumed  by  many,  that  this  is  an 
universal  desire,  glowing  with  equal  intensity  in  all ;  but  the  fact  is  other- 
wise. All  possess  the  feeling,  but  its  degrees  vary  much  more  than  is 
generally  imagined.  Some  individuals  desire  life  so  intensely,  that  they 
view  death  as  the  greatest  calamity  ;  they  declare  that,  rather  than  part 
with  existence,  they  would  submit  to  live  in  endless  misery :  the  bare 
idea  of  annihilation  is  unsupportable  to  their  imaginations ;  and  they  found 
an  argument  for  immortality  on  the  position,  that  God  cannot  be  guilty 
of  the  injustice  of  making  them  conscious  of  so  great  a  boon  as  life,  and 
subsequently  depriving  tbem  of  it:  to  have  lived,  according  to  them, 
gives  an  indefeasible  title  to  continue  to  live  for  ever. 

"  Could'st  thou  persuade  me  the  next  life  could  fail 
Our  ardent  wishes,  how  should  I  pour  out 
My  bleeding  heart  in  anguish,  new  as  deep ! 
Oh !  with  what  thoughts  thy  hope,  and  my  despair, 
Abhorr'd  annihilation,  blasts  the  soul, 
And  wide  extends  the  bounds  of  human  wo !" 

Young's  Night  Thought*,  B.  vfi.,  v.,  645. 

Other  individuals,  again,  experience  no  such  passion  for  existence ;  they 
regard  pain  and  parting  with  the  objects  of  their  affections  as  the  chief 
evils  of  death :  so  far  as  the  mere  pleasure  of  living  is  concerned,  they 
are  ready  to  surrender  it  with  scarcely  a  feeling  of  regret ;  they  discover 
nothing  appalling  in  death,  as  the  mere  cessation  of  being ;  and  do  not 
feel  the  prospect  of  immortality  to  be  essential  to  their  enjoyment  of  the 
present  life.  I  have  found  these  different  feelings  combined  with  the 
most  opposite  dispositions  in  all  other  respects :  the  great  lovers  of  life 
were  not  always  the  healthy,  the  gay,  and  the  fortunate  ;  nor  were  those 
who  were  comparatively  indifferent  to  death  always  the  feeble,  the  gloomy, 
and  the  misanthropic  :  on  the  contrary,  the  feeling  existed  strongly  and 
weakly  in  these  opposite  characters  indiscriminately. 

Neither  does  the  difference  depend  on  the  moral  and  religious  qualities 
of  the  individuals  ;  for  equal  morality  and  religion  are  found  in  combina- 
tion with  either  sentiment.  This  is  a  point  in  human  nature  not  generally 
adverted  to ;  nevertheless,  I  have  obtained  so  many  assurances  of  the 
existence  of  these  different  feelings  from  individuals  of  sound  judgment 
and  unquestionable  vtracity,  that  it  appears  to  me  highly  probable  that 
there  is  a  special  organ  for  the  Love  of  Life.  We  seem  to  be  bound  to 
existence  itself  by  a  primitive  and  independent  faculty,  just  asvwe  are  led 
by  others  to  provide  for  its  continuance  and  transmission.  Byron  ex- 
presses his  surprise  at  his  own  instinctive  efforts  to  preserve  himself  from 
drowning,  when,  in  his  moments  of  reflection,  he  wished  to  die.  The  late 
excellent  Dr.  John  Aikin  could  hardly  comprehend  the  feeling  of  the 
v  Love  of  Life."  "  I  have  conversed,"  says  he,  "  with  persons  who  have 
avowed  a  sentiment  of  which  I  confess  I  can 'scarcely  form  a  conception— 
a  strong  attachment  to  existence  abstractedly  considered,  without  regard- 
ing it  as  a  source  of  happiness."*  Dr.  Thomas  Brown  treats  of  this 
faculty  under  the  name  of  Desire  of  our  own  continued  Existence.  This 
desire,  he  beautifully  remarks,  "  is,  as  a  general  feeling  of  our  nature,  a 
most  striking  proof  of  the  kindness  of  that  Being,  who,  in  giving  to  man 
duties  which  he  has  to  continue  for  many  years  to  discharge  in  a  world 

*  Letter*  to  hie  Son,  vol.  ii.,  Letter  on  the  Value  of  Life,  im  which  the  origin 
•f  the  feeling  is  discussed  at  some.length. 
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winch  it  preparatory  to  the  nobler  world  that  it  afterwud  •  receive  him, 
has  not  left  him  to  feel  the  place  in  which  he  is  to  perform  the  duties 
allotted  to  him  ae  a  place  of  barren  and  dreary  exile.  He  has  given  us 
passions  which  throw  a  sort  of  enchantment  on  everything  which  can 
reflect  them  to  our  heart,  which  add  to  the  delight  that  is  felt  by  us  in  the 
exercise  of  our  duties ;  a  delight  that  arises  from  the  scene  itself  on  whieh 
they  are  exercised — from  the  society  of  those  who  inhabit  it  with  os— 
from  the  offices  which  we  have  nerformed,  and  continue  to  perform."* 

The  organ  is  probably  situated  in  the  base  of  the  brain.  The  only  fact 
tending  to  illustrate  its  position  is  one  observed  by  Dr.  A.  Combe,  and 
recorded  in  The  Phrenological  Journal,  vol.  iii.,  p.  471.  In  describing 
the  dissection  of  the  brain  of  a  lady  upward  of  sixty,  who  for  many  years 
had  been  remarkable  for  continual  anxiety  about  ner  own  death,  he  ob- 
serves, that  "  the  enormous  devebpement  of  one  convolution  at  the  base 
of  the  middle  lobe  of  the  brain,  the  function  of  which  is  unknown,  whs  too 
striking  not  to  arrest  our  attention ;  it  was  that  lying  toward  the  mesial 
line,  on  the  basilar  and  inner  side  of  the  middle  lobe,  and  consequently  of 
Destructiveness.  The  corresponding  part  of  the  skull  showed  a  very 
deep  and  distinctly-moulded  cavity  or  bed  running  longitudinally,  with 
high  and  -prominent  sides,  and  preeenting  altogether  an  appearance  much 
more  striking  than  in  any  skull  I  ever  saw.  From  the  situation  of  this 
convolution,  its  developement  cannot  be  ascertained  during  life,  and  hence 
its  function  remains  unknown.  Whether  it  may  have  any  connexion  with 
the  Love  of  Life,  is  a  circumstance  which  may  be  determined  by  future 
observations ;  all  that  we  can  say  at  present  is,  that  the  Love  of.  Life 
seems  to  be  a  feeling  out  generis,  and  not  proportioned  to  any  faculty  or 
combination  of  faculties  yet  known — that  in  the  subject  of  this  notice  it 
was  one  of  the  most  permanently  active  which  she  possessed — and  that 
in  her  the  convolution  alluded  to  was  of  very  unusual'  magnitude ;  but 
how  far  the  coincidence  was  fortuitous,  we  leave  to  time  and  observation 
to  determine." 

Dr.  Spurzhehn  was  disposed  to  admit  the  existence  of  this  faculty, 
which  he  calls  Vitativeness.  "  It  is  highly  probable,"  says  he,  "  that 
there  is  a  peculiar  instinct  to  live,  or  Love  of  Life  ;  and  I  look  for  its 
organ  at  the  basis  of  the  brain,  between  the  posterior  and  middle  lobes, 
inwardly  ei-Combativeness." 

7.  SECRETIVENBSS. 

The  oqgan  ie  situated  at  the  inferior  edge  of  the  parietal. bones,  imme- 
diately above  Destnictiveness,  or  in  the  middle  of  the  lateral  portion  of 

the  brain.  When  the  organ  of  Destmc- 
tiveness is  much  developed,  it  may 
be  mistaken  by  the  inexperienced  ob- 
server for  the  organ  of  Secretiveness ; 
so  thai  it  is  necessary  to  remark,  that 
the  latter  organ  is  placed  higher,  and 
rather  farther  forward,  than  the  former ; 
and  that,  instead  of  presenting  the  form 
of  a  segment  of  a  circle,  it  is  extended 
longitudinally.  When  both  organs  are 
highly  developed,  the  lower  and-  middle 
portion  of  the  side  of  the  head  is  cha- 
racterized by  a  general  fulness.  The  rea- 
der may  contrast  the  skulls  represented 

*  Lecture  65,  vol,  iii.,  p.  390. 
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Ott  pages  149  and  144.  The  foregoing  figure  n  a  sketch  of  the  shavea 
head  of  a  secretive  gentleman  with  whom  I  am  acquainted,  and  of  whose 
character  fin  account  will  be  found  in  The  Phrenological  Joumalf  viii.,  806. 

Dr.  Gall  gives  the  following  history  of  the  discovery  of  Ibis  organ :  In 
early  youth  he  was  struck  wish  the  character  and  form  of  the  bead  of  one 
of  his  companions,  who,  with  amiable  dispositions  and  good  abilities,  was 
distinguished  by  cunning  and  finesse.  His  head  was  very  broad  at  the 
temples,  and  in  his  natural  attitude  jt  projected  forward.  Although  a 
faithful  friend,  he  experienced  an  extraordinary  pleasure  in  employing 
every  possible  device  to  make  game  of  his  school -fellows  and  to  deceive 
them.  His  natural  language  was  absolutely  the  expression  of  cunning, 
such  as  Dr.  Gall  had  often  observed  in  cats  and  dogs  when,  playing  to- 
gether, they  wished  to  give  each  other  the  slip.  At  a  subsequent  period 
he  had  another  companion,  who,  at  first,  appeared  candour  personified ; 
no  one  had  ever  distrusted  him  ;  but  his  gait  and  manner  were  those  of  a 
cat  watching  a  mouse  ;  he  proved  false  and  perfidious,  and  deceived,  in 
an  unbecoming  manner,  his  young  school-fellows,  his  tutors,  and  his  pa- 
rents. He  carried  his  head  in  the  same  attitude  as  that  before-mentioned ; 
his  face  was  handsome-,  and  his  head  exceedingly  broad  at  the  temples. 
One  of  Dr.  Gall's  patients,  who  died  of  phthisic,  generally  passed  for  a 
very  honest  man :  after  his  death  Dr.  Gall  was  struct  with  the  breadth 
of  his  head  in  the  temporal  region ;  and  shortly  afterward  learned  thai 
he  had  cheated  his  acquaintances,  and  even  his  mother,  of  considerable 
sums  of  money.  At  Vienna  h%  was  often  in  the  company  of  a  physician 
possessed  of  much  information,  but  who,  on  account  of  his  character  of  a 
cheat,  was  generally  despised.  Under  pretence  of  dealing  in  objects  of 
art,  and  lending  on  pledges,  he  robbed  all  who  put  confidence  in  bis*.  He 
carried  his  tricks  and  cheats  to  such  a  length,  that  the  government  warned 
the  public,  through  the  medium  of  the  public  journals,  to  beware  of  him ; 
for  he  had  practised  his*  arts  with  such  dexterity  that  he.  could  never  be 
legally  condemned.  He  often  told  Dr.  Gall  that  he  knew  no  ^pleasure 
equal  to  that  of  deceiving,  especially  persons  who  distrusted  him  most. 
As  the  head  of  this  individual  also  was  very  broad  at  the  temples,  Dr.  Gall 
was  impressed  with  the  icVea  that  there  might  be  a  primitive  tendency 
toward  cunning  in  the  mind,  and*  that  it  might  be  connected  with  this  par* 
ticular  cerebral  organ.  An  immense  number  of  observations  have  con- 
firmed his  conjecture. 

The  nature  and  object  of  this  propensity  .appear  to  be  the  following: 
The  various  faculties  of  the  human  mind  are  liable  to  involuntary  activity 
from  internal  causes  as  well  as  from  external  excitement.  TJSpts,  Ama- 
tiveness,  becoming  active,  gives  feelings  corresponding  to  its  nature ; 
Acquisitiveness  inspires  with  strong  desires  for  property  ;  and  Love  of 
Approbation  fills  the  mind  with  projects  of  ambition.  Every  one  must  be 
conscious  that  these  or  similar  feelings  at  times  rush  into  his  mind  invo- 
luntarily, and  frequently  refuse  to  depart  at  the  command  of  the  will. 
Thoughts  of  all  kinds,  moreover,  arise  in  the  intellectual  organs,  and  facts 
which  ought  not  to  be  divulged  occur  to  the  recollection.  If  outward 
expression  were  given  to  these  impulses  and  ideas,  in  all  their  vivacity, 
as  they  arise,  social  intercourse  would  be  disfigured  by  a  rude  assemblage 
of  disgusting  improprieties,  and  man  would  shun  the  sotiety  of  his  fellows 
as  more  loathsome  than  pestilence  or  famine.  Shakspeare,  with  that 
accuracy  of  observation  which  distinguishes  *him,  has  portrayed  this  fea- 
ture of  the  human  mind.  '  Iagp  says  : 

"  Utter  ray  thoughts  !    Why,  say  they're  vile  and  false — 
As  where's  that  palace  whereinto  foul  things 
Sometimes  intrude  not  ?     Who  has  a  breast  so  pure, 
But  some  uncleanly  apprehensions 
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Keep  leets  sad  law-days,  and  in  sessions  sit 

With  meditations  lawful  '"—OiasUs,  Act  tii*  Soeas  9. 

ISome  instinctive  tendency,  therefore,  to  restrain  within  the  mind  itself 
-to  conteal,  as  it  were,  front  the  public  eye — the  varjous  emotions  and 
ideas  which  involuntarily  present  themselves,  was  necessary  to  prevent 
their  outward  expression ;  and  Nature-has  provided  this  power  in  the  recol- 
ty  of  Secretrveness.  It  is  an  instinctive  tendency  to  conceal,  and  the 
legitimate  object  of  it  is,  to  restrain  the  eatward  expression  of  our  thoughts 
and  emotions,  till  the  understanding  shall  have  prooouneed  judgment  on 
its  propriety.  , u  A  fool,"  says  Solomon,  "  uttereth  all  hi*  mind  ;  but  a  wise 
man  keepeth  it  in  till  afterward."* 

Besides,  man  end  animals  are  occasionally  liable  to  the  assaults  of  ene- 
mies, which  may  be  avoided  by  concealment,  in  eases  where  strength  it 
wanting  to  repel  them  by  force.  Nature,  therefore,  by  means  of  this  pro- 
pensity, enables  them  to  add  prudence,  slyness,  or  cunning,  according 
to  the  direction  given  to  it  by  ether  faculties  of  the  individual,  to  their 
means  of  defense. 

A  sufficient  endowment  of  this  organ  is  essential  to  the  formation  of  a 
prudent  character.  It  then  imposes  a  salutary  restraint  on  the  manifesta- 
tions of  the  other  faculties,  and  serves  as  a  defence  against  prying  curiosity* 
u  When  .Napoleon,"  says  Sir  Walter  Scott,  "  thought  himself  closely 
observed,  he  had  the  power  of  discharging  from  his  countenance  all  ext 
pression,  save  that  of  a  vague  and  indefinite  smile,  and  presenting  to  the 
curious; investigator  the  fixed  eyes  and  rigid  features  of  a  marble  bust."t 
I  have  observed  this  power  to  be  conferred  by  large  Secretiveness.  Those 
in  whom  it  is  deficient  are  too  open  for  the  general  intercourse  of  society ; 
they  are  characterized  by  deficiency  of  tact — a  headlong  bluntness  of 
manner,  and  the  instantaneous  expression  of  every  thought  and  emotion 
as  it  flows  into  the  mind,  without  regard  to  the  proprieties  required  by 
time,  place,  or  circumstances. 

Mr.  Scott,  in  an  excellent  essay  on  this  propensity,  published  in  the 
Transaction*  of  the  Phrenological  Society,  observes,  that  it  communicates 
the  desire  to  discover  the  secrets  of  others  as  well  as  to  conceal  our  own. 
The  author  of  WaverUy,  in  his  novel  of  Queniin  Durward,t  draws  the 
character  of  Louis  XI.  with  exact  fidelity  to  this  principle  of  our  nature. 
The  King,  says  he,  was  **  calm,  crafty,  and  profoundly  attentive  to  his  own 
interest.  He  was  careful  in  disguising  his  real  sentiments  and  purposes 
from  all  who  approached  him,  and  frequently  used  the  expressions — that 
the  king  knew  not  how  to  reign,  who  knew  not  how  to  dissemble  ;  and 
that,  for  himself,  if  he  thought  his  very  cap  knew  his  secrets,  he  would 
throw  it  into  the  fire.  >  Like  all  astutious  persons,  he  was  as  desirous  of 
looking  itytp  the  hearts.of  others  as  of  concealing  his  own."  The  repre- 
sentation here  given  is  historically  correct.  According  to  this  view, 
eyeu  a  large  developernent  of  the  organ,  if  combined  with  high  morality 
and  ah  enlightened  understanding,  is  a  valuable  endowment.  Persons  so 
constituted,  possessing  themselves  the.  natural  talent  requisite  for  intrigue, 
are  well  fitted  to  divine  and  discover  intrigues  and  secret  machinations  in 
others,  and  to  defeat  them.  FrOm'the  same  cause  they  read,  with  great 
acujten&ss,  the  natural  language  of  concealment  in  other  people,  and  are  able 
to  discover,  by  the  very  air  and  manner  of  a  man,  that  he  is  hiding  some 
object  dr  intention,  when  a  person  in  whom  the  organ  is  smalt  could  not 
perceive  such  a  purpose.  In  many  of  the  affairs  of  life  also,  secrecy  is  in- 
dispensable both  to  prudent  conduct  and  to  success.  As  a  duty  of  friend- 
ship it  has  ever  been  considered  of  prime  importance.  "  Though  thou 
Jrewest  a  sword  at  thy  friend,"  says  the  son  of  Sirach,  "  yet  despair  not, 

*  Ptor.  xxix.,  11.  t  IAfe  of  Napoleon,  iv.,  -37. 

%  Vol  1,  p.  7,  dto.    Qee  Phnn.  Journ.,  i.v  177. 
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for  there  may  be  a  returning  to  favour ;  if  thou  haet  opened  thy  mourn 
against  thy  friend,  #ear  not,  for  there  may  be  a  reconciliation  ;  excepting 
for  upbraiding,  or  pride,  or  disclosing  of  secrets,  or  a  treacherous  wound 
—-for,  for  these  things,  every  friend  wilt  depart."*  Secretiveness  is  an 
essential  element  of  politeness,  much  0/ which  consists  in  avoiding  the 
expression  of  wastes  likely  to  be  disagreeable.  Montaigne  has  well  dis- 
tinguished the  use  from  the  abuse  of  this  faculty :  "  A  man,"  says  he, 
"  must  not  always  tell  all,  for  that  were  folly*  But  what  a  man  says 
should  be  what  he  thinks,  otherwise  His  knavery,  "t  Fielding's  Parson 
Adams  is  a  character  in  which  Secretiveness  is  greatly  defective.  He 
had  no  power  of  concealment  himself,  and  never  suspected  hidden  pur- 
poses in  others,  or  "  saw  farther  into  people  than  they  desired  to  let  him.'* 
Othello,  in  like  manne*  is  thus  described  by  lago: 

"  The  Moor  is  of  a  free  and  open  nature, 
That  thinks  men  honest  that  !tut  seem  to  be  so  j 
And  will  as  tenderly  be  led  by  th'  nose, 
As  asses  are."  Othello.  Act  L,  se.  11. 

When  too  energetic,  or  not  properly  directed,  Secretiveness  is  liable  to 
great  abuses.  It  then  leads 'to  a  liking  for  concealment,  intrigue,  and 
crooked  policy,  for  their  own  sakes ;  and  to  a  feeling  that  it  is  wise  and 
proper  to  wrap  up  the  purposes  of  the  mind  in  the  profoundest  mystery  : 
cunning  is  mistaken  for  ability,  and  4*ceit  for  practical  wisdom.  It  may 
prompt  to  the  use  of  lies,  hypocrisy,  intrigue,,  or  dissimulation,  as  means 
to  gam  an  end.  Persons  in  whom  it  predominates,  judging  of  mankind 
in  general  by  themselves,  are  never  able  to  see  the  amirs  of  the  world 
or  the  conduct  of  others  in  a  plain  and  simple  point  of  view,  but  imagine 
life  to  be  a  continual  stratagem,  in  which  ever]?  one  is  endeavouring'  to 
overreach  his  neighbour.  Such  persons  conceive  that  the  eye  of  the 
world  is  always  looting  into  their  breasts,  to  read  the  purposes  that  are 
there  hatched,  but  the  discovery  of  which  they  are  resolved  to  prevent 
In  an  argument  a  secretive  man  will  evade  all  admissions. 

The  propensity  in  some  instances  find*  gratification  in  the  most  trifling 
mysteries  :  an  individual  under  its  predominating  influence  will  conceal 
his  going  out,  his  coming  in,  his  engagements,  and  all  his  transactions ; 
even  although  communication  of  these  would  greatly  facilitate  domestic 
arrangements.  Dr.  Johnson  mentions  of  Pope,  that  he  took  so  a  great 
delight  in  artifice,  that  he  endeavoured  to  attain  aft*  his  purposes  by  in- 
direct  and  unsuspected  methods ;  he  hardly  drank  tea  without  a  stratagem. 
He*  practised  his  arts  on  such  small  occasions,  that  Lady  Bolingbroke 
used  4o  say  in  a  French  phrase,  that  he  played  the  politician  about  cob* 
hagea  and  tot/mips." 

Dr.  King  relates*,  in  his  Anecdotes  of  his  own  Times,  (p.  237,)  a  remaka- 
Me  instance  of  secretive  conduct  in  a  gentleman  named  Howe,  with  whom 
he  was  acquainted.  One  morning  Mr.  Howe  rose  very  early,  and  told  his 
wife  that  he  was^obliged  to  go  to  the  Tower  to  transact  some  particular 
business ;  and  the  same  day,  at  noon,  sbe  received  from  him  a  note,  stating 
that  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  going  to  Holland,  and  should  probably 
be  absent  three  weejts  or  a  month.  He  continued  absent  fronj  her  seven- 
teen  years,  during  which  time  she  heard  neither  of  norTrom  him.  Instead, 
however,  of  going  to  Holland,  he  wertt  no  farther  than  to  a  street  in  the 
vicinity  of  his  house,  where  he  took  a  room,  and  remained  in  disguise 
during  the  whole  time  of'  his  absence.  In  the  second  or  third  year  after 
his  disappearance  his  wife  was  obliged  to  apply  for  an  act  of  Parliament, 
to  procure  a  proper  settlement  of  his  estate,  and  a  provision  out  of  it  for 
herself;  this  act  he  suffered  to  be  solicited  and  passed,  and  enjoyed  the 

*  Ecclu*.  xxii,  21.  f  £•****»  Bu  ii.,  ch.  17.    CtfrWs  Trantl. 
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Jtewjw  of  observing  the  progress  of  it  in  the  votes.    About  ten  years 

after  fan  disappearance  he  ceottved  to  make  acquaintance  with  theocci- 

"  fn  X?  j."        m  °?p03Ue  h!8  Wife,f  *"•"««.  *"*  frequently  dined  there ; 

.h„. A    lTWu°fien  TO6  he/*t  the  window'     He  used  also  to  attend  the 

church  which  she  frequented,  and  chose  a  seat  where  he  had  a  new  of 

-™  n   I-      Tu°*8,,y  be  ob81eJr™d  himw^-    "  After  he  returned  home," 

»h!r  F*  iw*  h?  never  WO,u,d  °°nhm*  even  to  nia  nwrt  intimate  friends, 
what  was  the  real  cause  of  such  a  singular  conduct :  apparently  there 
was  none  -out  whatever  it  was,  he  was  certainly  ashamed  to  own  it." 
Ihere  ean  be  little  doubt  that  a  predominant  and  engrossinir  Secretive- 
ness was  the  chief  feeling  by  which  he  was  impelled: 

This  faculty  prompts,  says  Dr.  Gall,  the  general  of  anermy  to  the  nee  of 
etratagems  to  deceive  theenemy,  and  while  it  leads  him  to  conceal  his  awn 
forces  and  enterprises  and  to  make  false  attacks  and  counterfeit  marches. 
Cicero  remarks  the  difference  uf  feenerals  in  this  respect.  -  Among  the 
ST8'  MJ?  he»  "Hanmbal,  and  among  our  own  commanders 
guintus  Maximus,  have  the  name  of  men  extremely  close  and  secret, 
silent,  dissembling ;  notably  good  at  stratagems,  or  setting  spies  open  an 
enemy  and  disappointing  their  rounsels.... There  are  other#;  now,^o  far 
from  this  artiuce,  that  they  are  simple  and  open,  to  the  degree  of  not 

f^r|Sg>*.nyLhl??  but  W^at  i8done  **>°ve.board  i  ^ey  will  not  suffer  any- 
thing  that  looks  like  treachery.  These  men  are  the  servants  of  truth  and  the 
enemies  of  fraud,"*  The  same  waiter  observes,  that  "  there  is  no  greater 
pest  in  human  society  than  a  perverse  craft,  under  the  mask  of  simplicity. »f 

Mercantile  men  in  whom  this  morgan  predominates,  occasionally  conceal 
their  circumstances  from  their  wives* and  children,  who  proceed  in  the  un- 
suspecting enjoyment  of  imaginary  prosperity,  till  bankruptcy,  like  the  ex- 
plosion of  a  mine,  involves  them  in  instantaneous  ruin.  These  individuals 
generally  plead  regard  te  the  feelings  of  their  relatives  an  their  excuse ;  but 
the  distrust  implied  in  such  conduct  is  a  greater  injury  to  sensitive  minds 
than  the  evils  they  attempt  to-veil.  The  real  sources  c/their  conduct  are  aa 
overweening  Self- Esteem,  which  cannot  stoop  to  acknowledge  misconduct 
or  misfortune,  and  an  inordinate  Secretiveness,  inspiring  them  with  an 
instinctive  aversion  to  candid  and  unreserved  communication.  A  favourite 
maxim  with  such  men  is,  that  secrecy  is  the  soul  of  trade.  It  is  so  regard- 
ed only  m  narrow  minds,  misguided  by  this  propensity. 

Persons  in  whom  Secretiveness  is  large,  and  who. believe  tint  they  really 
conceal  their  true  character  from  the  world,  are  much  startled  at  the  ex- 
posure which  Phrenology  iasaid  to  make  of  the  dispositions  ef  the  mind; 
*nd  they  feel  great  difficulty  in  believing  it  practicable  to-cempare  genuine 
menial  feelings  with  development  of  brain,  because  they*  imagine  that 
*eal  motives  and  dispositions  are  never  exhibited  in  conduct.  Such  per- 
sons err,  however,  in  their  estimate  even  of  their  own  powers  of  conceal- 
ment ;  for  Secretiveness  does  not  alter  the  aim,  but  affects  only-the  means 
of  obtaining  gratification  of  our  ordinary  desires :  and,  besides,  if  disguise 
be  really  the  forte  of  their  character,  Phrenology  has  the  advantage  of 
them  still ;  for  it  discovers  the  organ  of  Secretiveness  large  in  their  brains ; 
and  in  their  very  concealment  they  manifest  most  powerfully  the.  faculty 
whose  organ  is  most  fully  developed.'  • 

Innumerable  abuses  of  this  propensity  occur  in  the  ordinary  intercourse 
of  society.  How  polite,  acquiescent,  and  deferential  are  some  persons 
in  their  manners  to  all  who  are  present ;  and  how  severe  in  their  vitupe- 
rations when  the  same  individuals  are  gone  !  This  conduct  results  from 
Secretiveness  and  Love  of  Approbation,  aided  perhaps  by  Veneration 
addressing  itself  to  Love  of  Approbation  in,  others,  and.  endeavouring  to 
please  them  by  professions  of  respect.  Conscientiousness  in  such  indi. 
*  De  Officii;  lib.  1.  t  /*«*.,  Ub.  iii. 
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viduals  is  always  deficient.  Many  persons  would  not,  for  any  considera- 
tion, mention  a  disagreeable  troth  to  ant  acquaintance.  This  also  arises 
Ironian  abuse  of  Secretiveness,  combined  with  great  Love  of  Approbation.* 

To  Mr.  Scott  is  doe  the  merit  of  throwing  great  light  on  the  influence 
•f  Secretiveness  in  producing  humour.  The  power  of  representing,  with 
a  face  of  perfect  gravity,  some  ludicrous  incident,  is  one  species  of 
humour.  The  grave  exterior,  while  the  most  ludicrous  ideas  are  inter- 
nally perceived,  is  a  species  of  slyness,  and  is  clearly  attributable  to 
Secretiveness.  This  kind  of  humour  also  is  absolutely  addressed  to 
Secretiveness  in  others.  We,  as  spectators,  see  the  internal  absurdity 
through  the  external  gravity,  and  this  gratifies  our  Secretiveness,  which 
likes  to  penetrate  disguises  assumed  by  others,  as  well  as  to  disguise 
itself.  Another  species  of  humour  consists  fn  detecting  and  exposing 
little  concealed  purposes  and  intentions  in  our  friends,  and  holding  them 
up  to- view  in  all  their  nothingness,,  wlfen  they  are  mystifying  or  conceaK 
sag  them  as  matters  of  real  importance.  **  The  man  of  humour,"  says 
Mr.  Scott,  "  delights  in  detecting  these  little  pieces  o£  deception  ;  and* 
the  ludicrous  effect  of  this  seems  to  arise  from  the  incongruity  which 
appears  between  the  real  and  the  assumed  character — the  contrast  between, 
what  is  intended  to  be  apparent  at  the  surface,  and  that  which  is  seen  to 
be  at  the  bottom."*  Secretiveness,  however,  affords  only  the  slyness,, 
the  savoirfah^  together  with  the  tact  of  detecting  little  concealed  weak- 
nesses implied  in  humour ;  and  the  faculty  of  Wit  is  necessary,  in  addi- 
tion, to  produce  ludicrous  effect  in  the  representation.  Thus,  a  person 
with  much  Wit  and  little  Secretiveness  will  not  excel  in  humour,  although- 
he  may  shine  in  pure  wit.  A  person,  on  the  other  hand,  with  much, 
Secretiveness  and  moderate  Wit  may  excel  in  humour,  although,  in 
intellectual  witty  combinations,  he  may  make  but' an  indifferent  figure. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  the  Italians  and  English,  in  wjiom  Secretive- 
ness is  large,  delight  in  humour,  while  the  French,  in  whom  the  organ  is 
moderate,  can  scarcely  imagine  what  it  is.  In  conformity  with  these- 
differences  in  national  developement,  the  English  and  Italians  practise  a 
prudent  reserve  in  their  intercourse  with  strangers,,  while  the  French  are- 
open  to  excess,  and  communicate  even  their  private  affitira  to  casual- 
acquaintances.  The  French  also  delight  to  live,  and  even  to  die,  ir 
Sublic  ;  while  the  Englishman  shuts  himself  up  in  his  house,  which  h  * 
enominar.es>  his  castle,  and  debars  all  the  world  from  observing  his  con* 
duet.  Other  faculties-  contribute  to  these  varieties  of  taste,  but  Secre- 
tiveness is  an.  essential  element  in  the  relish  for  retirement. 

I  have  uniformly  found  Secretiveness  large  in  the  heads  of  actors  and 
artists,  of  which  I  have  been  permitted  to  examine  a  considerable  nujgjber.. 
In  the  cast  of  Miss  Clara  Fisher's  headf  it  will  be  seen  amply  developed. 
The  theory  of  its  effects  in  aiding  the  former  seems  to  be  this  :  The 
actor  must  conceal  or  shade  his  teal  character,  and  put  forth  the  natural 
language  of  an  assumed  one.  Now,  Secretiveness  will  enable  him  to 
suppress  the-  manifestations  of  all  the  faculties  which  are  not  essential  to. 
the  character  of  the  personage  whom  he,  for  the  -time,  represents ;  while, 
by  withdrawing  its  restraint  from  other  faculties,*  it  will  allow  them  to  de- 
velop© themselves  with  full  energy  Thus,  suppose  an  actor,  in  whom 
Benevolence  and  Conscientiousness  are  large*  to  be  called  on  to  play  Iagor 
a*  character  in  which  selfishness  and  villany  predominate,  then  Secretive- 
ness will  enable  him  to  suppress  the  natural  language  of  his  own  superior 
faculties,  while,  by  withdrawing  its  influence  from  Combativeness,  De- 
etructtveness,  and  Self*  Esteem,  it  will  permit  the  most  forcible  expression 

*  Phren,  ■p\j>w.,  p.  174.    See  illustrative  cases  in  Phren.  Joum.,  ii„.596V 
iv^  5t»,  anVfvm.,  216,  221. 
ft  Trantatfwn*  of  the  Phrenological  Society,  g.  291, 
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•I  these  in  looks,  tones,  end  gestures ;  end  this  w&be  lego  to  the  file. 
It*jds  the  artist  in  a  similar  way.  A  painter  or  sculptor,  in  working  e 
figure,  first  studies  the  mental  feelings  which  he  intends  to  portray,  then 
goes  to  a  mirror  and  produces  the  expression  of  them  in  his  own  person, 
and  copies  it  in  his  picture  or  block  of  marble.  In  this  process  he 
resembles  an  actor,  and  Secretiveness  assists  him  in  the  manner  before 
explained. 

In  this  analysis  I  differ  in  one  point  from  Mr.  Scott.  He  thinks  that 
Secretiveness  confers  do!  only  the  negative  power  of  suppressing  the  real 
character,  but  also  the  positive  power  of  calling  up,  at  will,  the  natural 
language  of  such  faculties  as  we  wish  to  exhibit  for  the  time.  Thus, 
some  persons  are  able  to  load  others  with  expressions  of  great  esteem, 
attachment,  and  good  will,  when  internally  they  bate  them.  Mr.  Scott 
conceives  that  Secretiveness  enables  such  individuals  not  only  to  disguise 
their  enmity,  but  to  call  up,  for  the  occasion,  the  natural  language  of 
-Adhesiveness,  Benevolence,  Veneration,  and  Love  of  Approbation,  and  to 
use  these  as  instruments  of  deception.  This  latter  effect  appears  to  ma 
to  depend  on  Imitation  and  Secretiveness  combined. 

When  both  Secretiveness  and  Cautiousness  are  very  large,  there  is  a 
tendency  to  extreme  reserve,  and  even,  when  little  knowledge  of  the 
world  is  possessed,  to  suspicion  and  terror  of  dark  designs  and  sinister 
plots,  hatching  on  every  hand  against  the  unhappy  possessor  of  this  com* 
bination.  In  general  these  plots  have  no  existence  beyond  the  internal 
feeling  produced  by  those  faculties. 

Secretiveness,  with  small  Conscientiousness,  predisposes  to  lying,  and, 
combined  with  Acquisitiveness,  to  theft.  -  Indeed,  Secretiveness  is  more 
invariably  large  in  thieves  than  Acquisitiveness ;  and  it  prompts  to  this 
crime,  probably  by  the  feeling  oi  secrecy  which  it  generates  in  the  mind. 
It  gives  the  idea  that  all  is  hidden,  that  no  eye  sees,  and  that  no  intellect 
wiU  be  able  to  trace  the  fraud.  It  produces  also  that  capacity  for  sly 
cunning  which  is  essential  to  a  thieft  Au  excellent  elucidation,  by  Dr. 
Andrew  Combe,  of  the  effects  of  Secretiveness,  as  a  conatituent  element 
m  the  character  of  a  thief,  will  be  found  in  The  Phrenological  Journal* 
vol.  i.,  p.  61 1.  The  organ  is  large  in  David  Haggart,  and  in  a  variety  of  < 
executed  -  thieves,  whose  casts  have  been  obtained.  It  is  very  large  in- 
Linn,  (see  cut  on  p.  108,).  vino*  though  ostensibly  most  artless,  contrived 
to  escape  from  confinement,  without  giving  rise  to  suspicion,  and  managed 
matters  so  dexterously  that  no  trace  of  him  could  bejbund.  In  Gottfried 
juid  Tardy  (pp.  87  and  144)  the  organ  is  much  developed,  and  both  were- 
excessively  cunning.  Destructiveness  also  being  very  large,  they  mur- 
dered by  means  of  poison,  a  mode  of  committing  the  crime  usually 
preferred  by  secretive  persons.  On  3d  December,  1823,  I  visited,  in 
Edinburgh  jail,  John  Reid,  a  lad  of  sixteen,  under  sentence  of  death 
(but  subsequently  respited)  for  housebreaking  and  theft.  His  head  was- 
uncommonly  large  for  his  years,  and  the  organ  of  Seeretiveness,  in  part- 
icular, was  enormously  developed.  Acquisitiveness  also  was  large,  and 
Conscientiousness  deficient.  The  Reverend  Mr.  Porteons,  chaplain  to- 
the  jail,  mentioned  that  Reid's  power  of  concealing  his  thoughts  and. 
feelings  was  most  extraordinary,  and  that  daring  and  secrecy  were  mani- 
fested in  his  crime  in  a  degree  that  was  almost  inconceivable.  He  had/ 
mounted  on  the  shoulders  of  an  accomplice  to  the  second  story  of  * 
dwelling-house,  entered  by  a  window,  «nd,.  although  persons  slept  in  the 
bed-rooms  of  that  floor,  and  the  lamp  in  the  lobby  was  burning,  proceeded 
down  stairs,  reached  the  dining-room,  robbed  the  side-board  of  plate,  and 
got  clear  off  without  being  heard. 

Another  effect  of  great  Secretiveness,  especially  when  aided  by  much 
Firmness*  ia  to  produce  the  power  of  repressing,  to  an  indefinite  extent,. 
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all  outward  expressions  of  pain,  even  when  amounting  to  torture.  Ann 
Rosa,  (whose  case  ia  reported  by  Mr.  Richard  Carmichael,  of  DabMh,*) 
with  a  view  to  excite  the  compassion  of  some  pioua  and  charitable- ladies, 
tbruet  needles  into  her  arm  to  produce  disease,  aod  carried  the  deception 
ao  far  aa  to  allow  the  limb  to  be  amputated  without  revealing  the  cauae. 
The  needles  were  found  en  dissection,  and  she  was  mere  mortified  by 
the  discovery  of  the  trick  than  afflicted  by  the  loss  of  her  arm.  She 
manifested  the  same-  faculty  in  a  variety  of  c4her  deceptions.  I  exa- 
mined her  head,  and  Mr.  Carmichael  presented  a  cast  of  it  to  the  Phre- 
nological Society  ;  and  in  it  the  organs  of  Secretiveness  and  Finrrifess  are 
decidedly  large.  The  North  American  Indiana  are  celebrated  for  their 
power  of  enduring  torture,  and  the  same  combination  occurs  in  casts  of 
two  of  their  skulls  in  the  Society's  collection.  1  It  is  not  large  in  the 
negroes,  and  they  are  an  open-minded  race  compared  with  the  astutioua 
varieties  of  mankind.  It  ia  very  large  in  the  native  Peruvians,  whose 
power  of  concealment  ia  a  distinguishing  feature  in  their  national  chartc- 
tar.t     In  the  Laplanders  also  it  is  largely  developed. $ 

Dr.  George  Murray  Paterson  mentions  that  the  Hindoos  manifest 
Secretiveness  in  a  high  degree  in*  the  form  of  conning  and  duplicity ; 
and  the  organ  is  very  urge  in*  their  heads.  I) 

This  propensity,  when  predominantly  active,  produces  a  close  sly  look ; 
the  eye  rolls  from  aide  to  aide ;  the  voice  is  low ;  the  shoulders  are 
drawn  up  toward  the  ears,  and  the  footstep  is  soft  and  gliding.  The 
movements  of  the  body  are  toward  the  aide.  Sir  Walter  Scott  accu- 
rately describes  the  look  produced  by  this  faculty  and  Cautiousness  in 
the  following  lines.    Speaking  of  Corraac  Doil,  he  says : 

"  For  evil  seemed  that  old  man's  eye, 
Dork  and  designing,  fierce  yet  shy,  a 

Stilt  he  avoided  forward  look, 
But  slow  and  circumspectly  took 
A  circling  never-ceasing  glance, 
By  doubt  and  cunning  mark'd  at  once; 
Which  shot  a  mischief-boding  ray, 
From  under  eyebrows  sjiagged  and  gray." 

Lord  oftheJsUs,  Canto  iv.,  p.  24. 

When  this  organ  is  very  rarge  in  the  head  of  an  author,  it  produces  a 
curious  effect  on  his  etyle.  The  different  members  of  his  sentences  are 
involved,  parenthetical,  and  often  obscure,  as  if  he  were  in  doubt  whether 
he  selected  the  proper  place  for  his  expressions,  and  hesitated  between 
what  he  ought  to  put  down  and  what  he  might  leave  to  be  understood. 
He  is  also  liable  to  quaintness.  Pole's  style  occasionaHy  indicates  this 
quality,  and  the  faculty  was"  strongly  manifested  in  his  character.  Dr. 
Thomas  Brawn's  style  also  is  characterized  by  Secretiveness,  and  the 
organ  was  large  in  his  head.  Croly's  poetry  presents  the  expression  of 
it.  Goldsmith's  writings  indicate  a  very  moderate  endowment  in  him. 
This  faculty,  by  enabling  an  author  skilfully  to  work  up  his  incidents  and 
events,  and  to  conceal  the  denouement  of  his  plot  or  story  till  the  most 
appropriate  time  and  place  for  the  elucidation,  greatly  aids  him  in  pro- 
ducing effect.  The  organ  was  very  large  in  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  also 
in  Swift  and  Burns.*/ 

The  organ  of  Secretiveness  is  possessed  by  the  lower  animals,  and  Dr* 

*  Phrenological  Journal,  ii.,  42. 

f  Ibid.,  ii.,  535.     Blumenbarh,  Decas  Prima,  tab.  ix 

^  Robertson's  History  of  America,  b.  iv.;  and  Edinburgh  Review,  ix.t  437. 

Phrenological  Journal,  ix.,  329.     Blumenbach,  Decas  Quint*,  p.  9. 

Trans,  oft  he  Phren.  Soc.,  p.  443. 
%  Phrenological  Journal^  ix.,  64. 
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OtO  remarks  that  it  requires  a  particular  study  in  each  species.  In  the) 
common  species  of  ape,  for  example,  k  conusance*  above  the  origin  af 
the  zygomatic  arch,  and  extends  forward  to  nearly  the  middle  of  due  bono. 
Its  situation  is  the  same  in  the  tiger,  cat,  and  fox.  In  carnivorous 
animals  also,  and  in  birds  distinguished  for  cunning,  this  region  will  in 
general  be  found  large. 

Manifestations  of  this  propensity,  clearly  attributable  to  disease  of  tho 
organ,  are  described  by  mithora  on  insanity.*  The  conning  shown  by 
many  of  the  insane,  especially  in  concealing  tbek  true  state,  has  often 
excited  astonishment.  Foderd  speaks  of  two  patients  who  had  been 
long  confined  in  the  asylum  at  Marseilles.  After  an  apparent  cure  of 
considerable  duration,  their  friends  demanded  their  dismissal.  He, 
however,  suspected  deception,  and  determined  to  hold  a  long  conversa- 
tion with  them.  For  an  hour  and  a  half,  during  which  ha  avoided  tho 
kind  of  ideas  in  regard  to  which  he  knew  them  to  be  insane,  they  spoke, 
reasoned,  and  acted  like  men  of  sound  judgment*  But  when  he  intro- 
duced the  subject  which  excited  their  deranged  faculties,  their  eyes 
began  to  sparkle,  tho  muscles  of  the  moo  to  contract,  and  an  evident 
agitation  took  place,  accompanied  with  an  effort  to  preserve  calmness. 
They  were  ordered  to  be  detained-  Pinal  mentions  the  cunning  and 
tricks  of  some  lunatics  as  remarkable.  Dr.  Marshalt  notices  the  caso 
of  a  man  in  Bethlejm  Hospital  in  1789,  who  mncied  he  wae  a  great  man. 
"  He  was  very  crafty,  and  need  much  flattery  to  the  keepers,  calling 
them  '  fine  men,  gentlemen,'  especially  whan  he  wanted  any  indulgence ; 
but  when  his  complacent  looks  and  genteel  ezpreasiona  did  not  avail  him, 
he  became  revengeful,  made  up  soma  plausible  story  against  them,  and 
slyly  told  it  to  the  steward.  When  fresh  patients  came  into  the  boose, 
he  ilways  introduced  himself  to  them ;  be  waa  very  civil  to  them,  and, 
after  gaining  their  confidence,  ho  tried  to  got  their  money  from  them, 
which,  if  he  could  not  do  by  other  means,  he  had  recourse  to  stratagem 
to  get  possession  of  it." 

The  regular  metaphysicians  have  not  admitted  any  meoky  correspond- 
ing  to  this  propensity,  nor  am  4  aware  that  they  give  any  theory  of  con* 
ning,  although  it  is  an  obvious  ingredient  in  human  nature.  The  quality, 
however,  is  familiarly  recognised  by  a  variety  of  writers.  Lord  Bacon,  in 
his  Essay  on  Cunning',  graphically  describes  a  number  of  the  abuses  of 
Secretiveness.  ♦*  We  take  cunning,*'  says  he,  "  for  a  sinister  or  crooked 
wisdom,  and  certainly  there  is  a  great  difference  between  a  cunning  man 
and  a  wise  man,  not  only  in  point  of  honesty,  but  in  point  of  ability. 
There  be  that  can  pack  the  cards,  and  yet  cannot  play  well ;  eo  there  am 
some  that  are  good  in  canvasses  and  motions,  that  are  otherwise  weak 
men."  In  PeoeriLpf  the  Peak  we  have  the  following  dialogue :  "  You? 
Grace  holds  his  wisdom  very  high,*'  said  the  attendant.  "  His  ewmmg 
at  least,  I  do,"  replied  Buckingham,  "  which,  in  court  aflairs,  often  takes 
the  weather-gage  of  wisdom." 

The  organ  is  established. 

8.  ACQUISITIVENESS. 

Tim  organ  of  this  faculty  is  situated  at  the  anterior  inferior  angle  of 
the  parietal  bone.  By  Dr.  Spurzheim  it  was  called  Oovetiveness ;  Sir 
G.  S.  Mackenzie  suggested  the  more  appropriate  name  of  Acquisitiveness, 
which  Dr.  Spurzheim  subsequently  adopted. 

The  metaphysicians  have  not  admitted  a  propensity  to  acquire,  which 
is  gratified  by  the  mere  act  of  acquisition  without  any  ulterior  object,  as  a 

*  See  Dr.  A.  Combe's  Observation*  on  Mental  Derangement,  pp.  182, 260. 

t  Morbid  Anatomy  of  the  Brain,  p.  192. 
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faculty  of  the  human  mind.  Tk.  Hutcheson  says  :  "  Thus,  as  toon  as  wo 
ooin«  to  apprehend  the  owe  of  wealth,  or  power  to  gratify  any  of  oar  origi- 
nal deaires,  we  mast  also  desire  them  ;  and  hence  arises  the  universality 
of  these  desires  of  wealth  and  power,  since  they  are  the  means  of  gratifying 
mil  other  desire*."  In  like  manner,  we  are  told  by  Mr.  Stewart,  that 
"  whatever  conduces  to  the  gratification  of  any  natural  appetite,  or  of  any 
natural  desire,  is  itself  derived,  on  account  of  the  end  to  which  it  is  subser- 
vient ;  and  by  being  thus  habitually  associated  in  our  apprehension  with 
agreeable  objects,  it  frequently  comes,  in  process  of  time,  to  be  regarded 
as  valuable  in  itself,  independently  of  its  utility.  It  is  thus  that  wealth 
becomes  with  many  an  ultimate  object  of  pursuit ;  though,  at  first,  it  is 
undoubtedly  valued,  merely  on  account  of  its  subserviency  to  the  attain- 
ment of  other  objects."* 

The  same  author  says,  in  another  place,  that  "  avarice  is  a  particular 
modification  of  the  desire  of  power,  arising  from  the  various  functions  of 
money  in  a  commercial  country.  Its  influence  as  an  active  principle  is 
much  strengthened  by  habit  and  association.*! 

Dr.  Thomas  Brown!  admits  the  desire  of  wealth  to  be  a  modification 
of  the  desire  of  power,  but  he  endeavours  to  show  that  Mr.  Stewart's 
theory  is  defective  in  accounting  for  avarice,  and  enters  into  a  most  inge- 
nious argument,  to  explain  how  that  feeling  arises  from  association.  He 
takes  time  into  account  as  Vn  ingredient ;  and  adduces  the  example  of  a 
boy  purchasing  an  apple.  "  Before  the  boy  lays  out  his  penny  in  the 
purchase  of  an  apple  or  orange,0  says  he,  "  it  appears  to  him  valuable 
chiefly  as  the  mode  of  obtaining  the  apple  or  orange.  But  the  fruit,  agree- 
able as  it  may  have  been  while  it  lasted;  is  soon  devoured  ;  its  value,  with 
respect  to  him,  has  whoHy  ceased ;  and  the  penny,  he  knows,  is  still  in 
existence,  and  woold  have  been  still  his  own,  if  the  fruit  had  not  been 
purchased.  '  He  thinks  of  the  penny,  therefore,  as  existing  now,  and  ex- 
isting without  anything  which  he  can  oppose  to  it  as  an  equivalent ;  and 
the  feeling  of  regret  arises — the  wish,  that  he  had  not  made  the  purchase, 
and  that  the  penny,  as  still  existing,  and  equally  capable  hs  before  of  pro- 
curing «ome  new  enjoyment ,  had  continuedin  his  pocket."  This  produces 
"  a  slight  terror  of  expense,  which  the'habits  of  many  years  may  strengthen, 
into  parsimony." 

Clothing  can  be  more  ingenious  than  this  speculation,  and  it  is  a  beau- 
tiful instance  of  the  nature  of  metaphysical  science  ;  but  it  is  not  sound. 
The  question  occurs,  Why  is  this  "  slight  terror  of  expense  "  experienced 
only  by  some  boys  and  some  men,  since  association  and  the  love  of  enjoy- 
ment are  universal  qualities  of  human  nature  t 

It  is  proper  to  mention,  however,  that  Lord  Karnes  (who  has  been  cen- 
sured by  the  regular  metaphysicians  for  admitting  too  many  faculties) 
recognises  the  existence  of  this  feeling  as  a  primitive  propensity  in  man, 
and  .calls  it  the  "  hoarding  appetite.  Man,"  says  his  lordship,  "  is  by 
nature  a  hoarding  animal,  having  an  appetite  for  storing  up  things  of  use ; 
and  the  sense  of  property  is  bestowed  on  men  for  securing  what  they  thus 
store  up. "4  He  adds,  that  "  the  appetite  for  property,  is  its  nature  a  great 
blessing,  degenerates  into  a  great  curse,  when  it  transgresses  the  bounds 
of  moderation."  And  in  another  work  he  observes  :  "  The  notion  of 
property  arises  6om  an  innate  sense,  which  teaches  even  infants  to  dis- 
tinguish between  yours  and  mine'% 

The*  observer  of  the  passion  of  avarice  in  real  life  is  not  satisfied  with 
such  theories  as  those  of  Mr.  Stewart  and  Dr.  Brown.  Dr.  King,  in  his 
Anecdotes  of  his  Times,  remarks,  that  an  avaricious  man  "  is  bom  and 

*  Elements,  p.  388.  f  Outline*,  p.  02.      * 

t  Lecturer  vol.  iii.,  p.  474.  $  Sketches,  6.,  sect.  2. 

|}  Loose  Hints  upon  Education,  2d  edit.,  p.  100.. 
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frcmed  to  a  fordid  love  of  money,  which  first  appears  when  ho  ie  very 
young,  grows  up  with  him,  and  increases  in  middle  age,  and,  when  he  ie 
old,  and  all  the  rest  of  his  passions  have  subsided,  wholly  engrosses  him." 
(P.  nh.)  He  mentions  Lord  Chancellor  Hardwick,  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough, Sir  James  Lowther,  Sir  Thomas  Colby,  and  Sir  William  Smith* 
as  reofarkable  instances  of  it. 

The  metaphysical  notions  of  Mr.  Stewart  fail  entirely  to  explain  the 
phenomena  oi  avarice,  under  which  passion  no  enjoyment  is  sought,  except 
thai  of  accumulating  wealth.  The  character  of  jTrapbois,  as  drawn  in 
The  Fortunes  of  Nigel,  and  admirably  represented  on  the  Edinburgh 
stage  by  Mr.  Mason,  fe  a  personification  of  the  faculty  of  Acquisitiveness, 
operating  as  a  blin<faniraal  instinct,  exalted  to  the  highest  degree  of  ener- 
gy and  activity,  and  extinguishing  every  feeling  of  the  mind,  except  that 
of  fear,  which  it  bad  cultivated  and  increased  to  minister  to  its  protection. 
This  character  ie  recognised  as  natural ;  highly  coloured,  indeed,  but  true 
to  Ufo  in  its  leading  features.  It  appears  absurd,  therefore,  to  ascribe,  a* 
the  metaphysicians  do,  so  intense  a  passion  to  a  mere  law  of  association 
as  its  source — to  an  error  of  the  understanding,  in  mistaking  wealth  for 
the  objects  which  it  is  fitted  to  obtain.  The  very  essence  of  the  charac- 
ter is  a  desire  for  wealth,  independent  of  every  purpose  of  application. 
Phrenologists  have  observed  that  the  intensity  of  the  wish  to  acquire  is 
in  proportion  to  the  size  of  a  certain  part  of  the  brain,  and  they  therefore 
regard  it  as  an  original  propensity  of  the  mind.  The  organ  was  discovered 
in  the  fpl  lowing  manner :  % 

When  Dr.  Gall  was  employed  in  comparing  mental  manifestations  with 
cerebral  developement,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  collecting  hi  his  house  indi- 
viduals of  the  lower  orders,  with  the  view  of  more  easily  discovering  the 
different  primitive  propensities,  which  he  supposed  would  be  found  to  ope- 
rate in  them  with  greater  simfHicity  and  vigoor  than  in  persons  of  higher 
rank.  On  many  occasions  the  individuals  aesembled,  encouraged  by  him 
to  familiarity,  accused  each  other  of  petty  larcenies,  or^of  what  they  styled 
ehiperies*  and  took  great  pleasure  in  pointing  out  those  who  excelled  in 
such  practices  ;  and  the  ehipeurs  themselves  advanced  in  front  of  their 
companions,  proud  of  their  superior  savoir-faire.  What  particularly 
attracted  his  attention  was,  that  some  of  the  men  showed  the  utmost  ab- 
horrence of  thieving,  and  preferred  starving  to  accepting  any  part  of  the 
bread  and  fruit  which  their  companions  had  stolen ;  while  the  chipeurs 
ridiculed  such  conduct  and  thought  it  silly. 

To  discover  whether  this  tendency  to  pilfer  was  connected  with  any 
particular  cerebral  organ,  Dr.  Gall  divided  the  persons  whom  he  had  ae- 
sembled into  three  classes  :  the  first  included  the  chipeurs ;  the  second, 
those  who  abhorred  the  very  idea  of  stealing ;  and  the  third,  those  who 
seemed  to  regard  it  with  indifference.  On  comparing  the  heads  of  these 
three  classes,  he  found  that  the,  most  inveterate  chipeurs  had  a  long  pro- 
minence extending  from  the  organ  of  Secret  iveness,  almost  as  far  as  the 
external  angle  of  the  superciliary  ridge  ;  and  that  this  region  was  flat  in 
all  those  who  showed  a  horror  of  theft- — whnVin  those  who  were  indiffe- 
rent about  it,  the  part  was  sometimes  more  and  sometimes  less  developed, 
but  never  so  much  as  in  the  professed  thieves  :  and,  on  repeating  the  ex- 
.  periment  again  and  again  with  a  new  assemblage,  Jie  found  the  same 
results  Uniformly  present  themselves.* 

Having  thus  ascertained  the  constancy  of  the  facts,  the  idea  naturally 

*  The  effect  of  the  moral  sentiments  in  directing  Acquisitiveness  is  not 
sufficiently  adverted  to  by  Dr.  Gall  in  fliis  description.  This  organ  may  be 
large  iA  an  individual,  who  may  nevertheless  have  an  abhorrence  of  theft,  if 
bis  organs  of  Conscientiousness,  Benevolence,  and  Reflection  are  also  large. 
He  will  be  fond  of  property,  but  will  desire  to  obtain  it  honestly. 


•central  to  the  mind  of  Dr.  Gsll,  that  the  propensity  to  aperoprioM  sunt 
be  somehow  connected  wi thins  pee uliaaity  of  cerebral  configaretioti  which 
hmd  K>  strongly  attracted  his  notice.  It  could  pot  be  the  etfeci  or  educa- 
tion, for  most  of  the  subjects  of  his  observations  haS  reeoived  none.  They 
wore  the  children  of  nuan  left  In  then  own  resources.      Some  who  detest- 


;  happened  to  be  precisely  thou  who**  education  had*  been 
mast  completely  neglected.  The  wants  end  circumstances  of  all  0/  them 
were  nearly  the  same — the"  example!  eet  More  tbem  were  the  same- 
end  to  what  ngm,  therefore,  could  the  difference  be  escribed,  if  not  to 
en  original  difference  of  mental  constitntioii  ? 

At  this  time  Dr.  Gall  wee. physician  to  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Inatitutieii, 
where  pupils  were  received  fipm  six,  to  fourteen  yean  of  age,  without  any 
preliminary  education.  M  May,  a  distinguished  psychologist,  then  dtree- 
tot  of  the  establishment,  M,  Venue,  the  teacher,  and  he,  had  it  thus  in 
their  power  to  make  the  most  accurate  observstione  on  the  primitive  men- 
ial condition  of  these  children.  Some  of  them  were  remarkable  for  a 
decided  propensity  to  steal,  white  otbera  did  not  show  the  least  inclination 
to  it ,  some  of  them  were  easily  reformed,  bnt  others  were  quite  incorri- 
gible. The  severest  punishments  were  inflicted  upon  one  of  them,  but 
without  any  effect.  As  be  felt  himself  incapable  of  resisting  temptation, 
■  he  resolved  to  be  a  lailat,  because,  as  ha  said,  he  could  then  indulge  his 
inclination  with  impunity.  On  examining  the  heads  of  all  these  boys,  the 
same  region  was  found  to  be  uniformly  developed  in  proportion  to  the 
endowment  of  the  propensity.  Dr.  Gall  made  casts  of  those  of  than  who 
were  confirmed  thieves,  in  order  to  compare  them  with  such  other  heads 
of  thieves  or  robbers  aa  might  afterward  fell  in  his  way. 

About  this  time,  also,  Dr.  Gall  met  with  another  very  decisive  proof 
•f  the  connexion  between  this  propensity  and  a  particular  developement  of 
brain.  In  the  house  of  correction  he  saw  a  boy  of  fifteen  years  of  age, 
who  had  been  a  notorious  thief  from  hie  earliest  infancy.  Punishment  ba- 
ling had  no  effect  uepn  him,  he  was  at  last  condemned  to  imprisonment  for 
life,  as  absolutely  incorrigible  In  a  portrait  of  him,  in  the  39th  plate  of 
Dr.  Gall's  Atlas,  a  re  roar  it  able  pro  (nine  nee  in  the  lateral  region  of  the  bead 

of  Acaumitireness.  The  forehead  is  low,  narrow,  and  retreating,  and  his 
intellect  is  stated  to,  have  been  exceedingly  weak  and  defective  ;  astd 
hence  the  ascendency  and  activity  of  the  propensity  in  question  are  easily 


The  fol 


following  cats  represent  skulls  in  which  the  organ  of  Acquisitive- 
is  folly  end  moderately  developed: 
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to  regard  the  individual  <tn  tjhomil  predominates  as  a  bee*  aid  sordid 
being,  cased  in  selfishness,  and  dead  to  every  generous  sentiment.  But 
wheft  we  view  k  in  its  result*,  it  rises  vastly  m  dignity  and  importance. 
The  first  demand  ef  nature  is  to  ftve  and  to  enjoy  ;  the  other  feelings  of 
the  mind,  independently  ef  Acquisitiveness,  would  prompt  man  to  kill  and 
eat,  er  to  weave  and  wear,  lor  the  satisfaction  of  his  present  wants.  But 
if  he  bounded  his  industry  by  his  necessities*  and  lolled  in  idleness  white 
not  employed  in  indispensable  pursuits/he  would  never  beeeme  rich. 
Wealth  consists  of  £ft  savings  or  industry,  after  supplying  immediate  de- 
mands. According  to  the  metaphysicians*  there  is  no  instinctive  propenV 
stty  in  man,  prompting  htm,  by  a  natural  impulse, to  save  and  to  accumulate; 
they  imagine  that  the  calls  of  nature  for  immediate  gratification,  or  the 
love  of  power,  are  the  only  motives  to  etch  exertions.  In  the  faculty  of 
Acquisitiveness,  however,  the  phrenologist  perceives  an  instinct  prompt- 
ing the  human  being,  after  hi*  appetites  of  hunger  and  thirst  are  appeased, 
and  his  person  protected  against  the  elements  or  heaven,  to  labour,  prompt* 
ad  by  the  mere  delight  of  accumulating;  and  to  the  ceaseless  mdSstrv 
which  this  instinet  produces  is  to  be  ascribed  the  wealth  with  which  civi- 
lized man  is  everywhere  surrounded.  It  prompts  the  husbandman,  the 
artisan,  the  manufacturer,  the  merchant  to  diligence  ia  their  several 
vocations  ;  and,  instead  of  being  necessarily  the  parent  only  of  a  sordid 
Appetite,  it  is,  when  properly  directed,  one  of  the  sources  of  the  comforts 
and  elegancies  of  life.  Its  regular  activity  distinguishes  civmaed  man 
from  the  savage.  The  prodigal,  who  consumes  the  last  shilling  which  he 
can  command,  dies  and  leave*  no  useful  trace  of  his  existence  behind  him. 
The  laborious  artisan,  on  the  other  band,  who,  under  the  impulse  of  this 
radulty,  consumes  only  half  the  produce  of  his  labour,  leave*  the  other 
half,  as  a  contribution  to  the  stock  of  national  capital;  te  set  in  motion  the 
industry  of  unborn  generations.  These,  if  animated  by  the  same  spirit, 
will  leave  it  with  new  accessions  to  then*  posterity  ;  and  thus  the  stream 
of  public  prosperity  Will  be"  swelled,  in  an  increasing  ratio,  to  the  remotest 
periods  of  time.  When,  however,  the  pursuit  of  wealth  becomes  the 
chief  business  of  life,  Acquisitiveness  deadens  the  moral  sentiments,  en- 
grosses the  mtellecf,  and  debases  the  whole  faculties  of  the  mind. 

The  propensity  takes  its  direction  from  the  other  faculties  with  which 
it  fa  combined.  Acquisitiveness  and  Individuality  both  large,  are  neces- 
sary to  a  spirited  collector  of  objects  in  natural  history :  when  it  is  com- 
bined with  large  Form,  Colouring,  amf  Ideality,  it  takes"  the  direction  of 
pictures ;  when  with  large  Veneration,  it  may  lead  to  collecting  old  coins. 
In  short,  in  no  instance  where  the  wish  to  acquire  and  possess  is  strongly 
manifested,  is  this  organ  deficient ;  while,  on  the  other  band*  in  those  in 
wbomtfhere  is  no  appetite  far  accumulation,  who  allow*  their  substance 
to  slip  through  their  hands,  from  incapachj  te  retain  it,  I  have  always  seen 

it  small.  * 

-  Mr.  Owen,  of  New  Lanark,  maintains;  that  the  desire  for  wealth  or  h> 
dividual  property  is  not  a  natural  propensity  of  the  human  mind ;  and,  in 
his  own  head,  this  organ  (like  that  of  Desttuctiveness,  the  feeling  attached 
to  which  he  also  denies)  is  by  no  mearftrlargely  developed.  So  differently 
do  those  feel  in  whom  Acquisitiveness  ht  large,  that  they  wish  to  acquire 
jbr  the  mere  sake  of  acquisition.  If  a  person  ao  endowed  be  owner  of 
fifty  acres,  it  will  give  him  infinite  delight  to  acquire  fifty  more;  if  of  one 
thotjeand  or  one  hundred  thousand,  he  will  still  be  gratified  in  adding  to 
their  number.  His  understanding  may  be  perfectly  convinced  that  he 
already  possesses  ample  store  for,  every  enjoyment,  and  abundant  provi- 
sion against  every  want;  yet,  if  this  faculty  be  active,  he  will  feel  his 
joys  impaired  if  he  ceases  to  amass.  This  explains  the  insatiable  nature 
ef  the  passion  for  acouirfng,  ami  also  one  source  of  the  disappointment 
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generally  experienced  by  persona  whose  lives  have  been  devoted  to  cent* 
merce,  when  they  retire  from  business  with  a  view  to  enjoy  the  fruit*  of 
their  industry.     The  gratification  of  Acquisitiveness  in  accumulating 
wealth  constituted  the  chief  pleasure  of  their  previous  lives ;  and  when      ,, 
this  propensity  ceases  to  be  indulged,  and  no  other  faculty  has  been  culti- 
vated with  equal  ardour,  ennui  and  disgust  are  the  natural  and  unavoid- 
able resul  to  of  their  new  situation- 
It  has  been  stated,  as  an  objections  to  this  propensity,  that  property  is 
an  institution  of  society,  and  that  an  organ  cannot  exist  in  the  brain  for,  a 
factitious  desire.    The  answer  to  this  argument  is,  that  the  idea  of  property 
springs  from  the  natural  suggestions  of  the"  faculty  in  question ;  and  that      ,j 
the  raws  of  society  are  the  consequences,  not  the  causes,  of  its  existence. 
Laws  are  intended  to  regulate  me  desires  of  mankind  for  possessions :      c, 
but  this  purpose  clearly  supposes  such  desires*  antecedently  to  exist. 

Many  persons,  in  whom  Benevolence  and  Love  of  Approbation  are 
large,  as  well  as  Acquisitiveness,  ean  with  difficulty  believe  that  the  latter  , 
influences  their  feelings.  They  are-  so  ready,  to  disburse  and  to  bestow 
that  they  never  accumulate,  and,  hence  persuade-  themselves  that  they 
have  no  tendency  to  acquire.  But  such  persons  are  keen  in  their  deal- 
ings ;  they  cheapen  in  making  purchases,  know  where  bargains  are  to  fee 
obtained,  and,  on  consulting  their  own  minds,  will  find  that  schemes  for  j 
acquiring  property  frequently  haunt  their  imaginations.  They  are  also 
prone  to  admire  the  rich.  Persons,  on  the  contrary,  in  whom  the  organ 
is  .small,  think  *of  everything  with  more  interest*  and  pursue  every  object 
with  more  avidity,  than  wealth..  They  may  be  industrious  in  order  to 
live,  but  there  is  no  .intense  energy  in  their  pnrsuiUof  »gain ;  and  their 
fancies,  in  building  castles  in  the  air,  rarely  erect  palaces  of  gold,  or  place 
happiness  in  hoard*  of  accumulated  riches. 

The  effects  of  this  faculty  are  greatly  modified  by  the  strength  of  Self- 
Esteem.  Acquisitiveness  desires  to  acquire ;  Self-Esteem  produces  the 
love  of  self;  the  two  conjoined  give  rise  to  the  love  of  acquisition  for 
self-gratification ;  and  if  both  organs  bo  large,  the^indrvidual  will  havp  a 
strong  tendency  to  sordid  selfishness,  unless  the  moral  powers  be  active 
and  energetic.  The  passion  for  uniques  also  seems-  to  arise  from  this 
combination. 

Dr.  Gall  observes,  that  the  negroes  are  little  prone  to  steal,  and  that 
the  morgan  is  moderately  de'vetoped  in  them.  He  had  an  opportunity  of 
observing,  among  tl)e  Spanish  troops,  that  both-  the  Arragonese  and  Gas- 
tdians  have  the  anterior  part  of  the  temporal  region  a  good  deal  flattened, 
denoting  a  small  Acquisitiveness;  and  he  was  assured  that  they  are  faith- 
ful servants,,  and  equally  incapable  of  stealing  and  of  lying.  The  Kal- 
muck's, again,  are.  the  very  opposite.  They  are  renowned  for  thieving 
and  bad  faith-;  and;  in  accordance  with  this,  Blumenbach,  in  describing 
the  Kalmuck  skull,  observes  that  it  is  almost  globular,  and  projects  in 
the  region  of  Acquisitiveness — "globo*§fere  calv&ria  fojyna" — "capita 
ad  later*  extantia."  Dr.  Gall  possessed  two  Kalmuck  skulls,  both  cor- 
responding with  Blumenbach's  description.  Dr.  Spurzheim  also  tells  us, 
"  thatt  a  young  Kalmuck,  broughuto  Vienna  by  Count  Stahrenberg,  be- 
came mehxnoholy,  because  his  confessor,  who  instructed  him  in  religion 
and  morality,  had  forbidden  him  to  steal.  He  got  permission  to  steal,  on 
condition  that  he  should  give  J>ack  what  he  had  stolen.  The  young  man* 
profiting  by  this  permission,,  stole  his  confessor's  watch  during  high. mass, 
but  joyfully  returned  it  after  mass  was  over." 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  miser  without  a  great  endowment  of  this 
propensity,  although  an  individual  may  be  a  thief  with,  a  moderate  portion 
of  it.  Avarfee  arises  from  Acquisitiveness,  raised  to  the  height  of  a  pas- 
sion.   Theft  implies  a  want  of  regulating  and  directing  influence  from  thai 
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moral  faculties,  as  much  as  an  excessive  and  intent*  desire  to  acquire 
property  for  the  take  of  possessing  it.  Strong  sensual  propensities,  which 
cannot  he  gratified  without  money,  may  lead  individual*  to  retort  to  theft 
at  a  means  of  supplying  their  wants,  without  the  love  of  property  itself 
being  strong ;  but  Conscientiousness  must  he  weak,  before  such  an 
expedient  can  be  resorted  to. 

The  existence  of  this  organ  throw*  light  oo  the  tendency  to  steal, 
which  some  individuals,  whose  external  circumstances  place  them  far 
above  temptation,  manifest  in  a  remarkable  degree.  In  them  it  seems 
to  be  in  a  state  of  diseased  activity,  and  not  to  be  controlled  by  the  moral 
and  reiecttng  faculties.  Dr.  Gail  mentions  several  cases  ef  diseased 
affections  of  this  ergan.  M.  Kneisler,  governor  of  the  prison  of  Prague, 
spoke  to  him  and  Dr.  Spuraheim  about  the  wife  of  a  rich  merchant,  who 
stole  continually  from  her  husband  in  the  most  adroit  manner,  and  who 
was  at  last  shut  up  in  a  house  of  correction,  which  she  had  scarcely  left, 
when  she  stole  again,  and  was  again  confined.  She  was  condemned  to 
a  third  and  longer  imprisonment,  and  again  commenced  her  operations  in 
the  jail  it«elf.  With  the  utmost  address,  she  made  a  hole  in  the  stove 
which  heated  the  apartment  where  the  money  was 'deposited,  and  com* 
misted  repeated  depredations,  which  were  soon  notioed.  Every  means 
were  adopted  to  detect  the  offender,  and  beHs  were  suspended  at  the 
doors  and  windows,  but  all  in  vain.  At  length  a  spring-gun  was  set,  the 
wire  of  which  was  connected  with  the  strong  box.  She  was  so  dread- 
fully frightened  by  its  explosion,  that  she  had  not  time  to  escape  through 
the  stove.  At  Copenhagen  Drs.  Gall  and  Spurxheira  aaw  an  incorrigible 
thief,  who  sometimes  distributed  the  produce  of  his  larcenies  to  the  poor ; 
and,  in  another  place,  a  robber,  who  was  in  confinement  for  the  seventh 
time,  asanred  thein,  with  sorrow,  that  he  fait  himself  unable  to  act  other* 
wise.  He  begged  to  be  detained  in  prison,  and  to  be*  provided  with  the 
means  of  supporting  himself. 

At  Munster  a  man  was  condemned  te  imprisonment  for  eight  years, 
on  account  of  some  robberies :  he  was  no  sooner  liberated  than  he  com* 
mitted  fresh  depredatione,  and  was  then  imprisoned  for  life.  Sixteen 
years  afterward  he  revealed  a  conspiracy  which  had  been  formed  among 
the  criminals,  and  it  was  proposed  to  reward  him  by  setting  him  free. 
The  judge  objected  to  this,  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  do  so,  as  the 
man  himself  had  previously  assured  him  that  his  thievish  propensity  was 
ao  rooted  in  hie  constitution  that  he  could  not  by  any  possibility  resist  it. 
About  a  year  afterward  he  escaped  from  prison,  betook  himself  to  hie 
old  practices,  and  was  again  arrested;  shortly  after  which  he  hanged 
himself.  "  During  ten  years  that  I  have  known  this  man  in  thetprison," 
said  Wecneking,  from  whom  Drs.  Gall  and  Spurcheim  sot  these  .details, 
"  he  was  remarkable  for  activity,  and  also  for  devotion  during  li  vine  ser- 
vice ;  but  I  learned,  alter  hie  death,  that  he  had  constantly  been  commit- 
ting theft,  even  m  the  prison  itself." 

Dr.  Grail  mentions,  that  among  the  young  men  confined'  in  one  of  the 
prisons  of  Berlin  (Stadtvogtey)  one  in  particular  attracted* the  attention 
of  Dr.  Spuraheim  and  himself.  They  strongly  recommended  that  he 
should  never  be  set  at  liberty,  as  they  thought  it  impossible  he  could  ab- 
stain, from  steatmg*  They  explained  their  opinions  to  the  gentlemen  who 
accompanied  them,  and,  on  examining  the  registers,  the  latter  were  much 
surprised  to  find  that  the  man  had  from  infancy  manifested  the  strongest 
tendency  to  thieving.  The  organs  of  the  higher  sentiments  were  ex- 
tremely deficient,  while  that  ef  Acquisitiveness  was  developed  in  the 
highest  degree.  There'  was,  moreover,  an  immense  endowment  of  Se* 
cjetiveness.  The  man  was  little  and  deformed ;  his  forehead  *'  vUlanonaly 
low"  retreftti&f  backward  immediately  above  the  eyebrows ;  bat  the 
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Lateral  regions,  er  temple*,  were  broad  and  prominent,    la  inch  a  case 
ao  phrenologist  would  hesitate  to  give  the  same  advice. 

Id  the  prison  at  Bora  Dfa.  Gafi  and  Spunheim  saw  a  rickety  and 
badly-organised  boy  of  twelve  years  of  age,  wbo  coold  not  refrain  from 
stealing ;  and  who,  with  bis  pockets  filled  with  bis  own  bread,  porloined 
that  of  others.  At  Haina  the  officers  spoke  to  them  about  an  incorrigible 
robber,  named  Fessstmayer,  whom  no  punishment  could  amend.  He 
stole  in  prison  to  such  an  extent,  thai  a  mark  was  pat  upon  bis  arm,  that 
all  might  be  upon  their  guard  against  htm.  Before  seeing  him,  Drs.  Gall 
and  Spunheim  stated  what  hie  developement  ought  to  be,  and  their  pre- 
diction was  verified  at  the  first  glance.  He  had  the  appearance  of  being 
sixteen,  although  he  was  in  reality  twenty-six  years  of  age.  His  head 
waa  round,  and  about  the  eixe  of  that  of  an  infant  of  one  year.  He  was, 
moreover,  deaf  and  dumb. 

Mr.  Schtotz,  a  Danish  magistrate,  reports  the  case  of  an-  incorrigible 
thief,  in  whom  be  found  the  organ  of  Acquisitiveness  very  large.* 

Numeroua  examples  of  the  diseased  activity  of  this  propensity  occur  in 
all  lunatic  asylums,  and  afford  ationg  proof  of  the  independent  existence  of 
the  faculty  and  organ.  Pioel  tells  us,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  common  obser- 
vation, that  men  who,  in  their  lucid  intervals,  are  justly  considered  as  module 
of  probity,  cannot  refrain  from  stealing  and  cheating  during  the  paroxysm  ; 
and  Dr.  Gall  gives  four  eases  of  women,  who,  in  their  ordinary  state,  had 
no  such  tendency,  but  when  pregnant  manifested  it  in  a  high  degree. 

Two  citiaens  of  Vienna  attracted  his  notice,  both  of  whom  had  led 
irreproachable  lives  previously  to  becoming  insane.  After  that  time 
both  were  distinguished  for  an  extraordinary  inclination  to  steal  Their 
wandered  over  the  hospital  from  morning  to  night,  picking  up  whatever 
they  could  lay  their  hands  upon — straw,  rags,  clothes,  wood,  &c, — which 
they  eaiefaUy  eeneeaWd  in  the  apartment  which  they  inhabited  in  com- 
mon ;  and,  although  lodged  in  the  same  chamber,  they  stole  from  each 
other.  In  both  the  organ  waa  very  much  developed.  I  have  seen 
several  patients  in  asylums  for  the  insane,  in  whom  the  propensity  to  steal 
was  a  predominant  trait,  and  the  organ  was  largely  developed  in  them  all. 

M.  Esquire),  physician  to  the  Salpetritre  of  Paris,  gave  Dr.  Gall  an 
account  of  a  knight  at  Malta,  who  had  -quitted  the  army  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  French  revolution,  and  who,  from  excessive  indulgence  and 
disappointed  love,  bad  become  weak  m  intellect,  violent  in  temper,  and 
at  last  a  thief.  On  hie  way  to  at.  Ksquiipi'a  asylum  he  contrived  to 
steal  spoons,  coffers,  d&c.,  from  the  inns  at  which  he  dined.  He  then 
wenj  about  eccempanied  by  a  servant,'  and  not  unfrequently  refreshed 
himself  in  cjpffee-houaea,  and,  instead  of  paying,  put  the  cop,  saucer,  and 
spoon  tote  his  pocket,  and  walked  away.  In  other  respects  he  was  suffi- 
ciently reasonable.  This  inclination  to  theft  waa  cured,  although  his 
intellect  remained  weak. 

Acrel  mentions  a  young  man  who  was  trepanned,  in  consequence  of 
a  severe  wound  on  the  tcmnje,  in  the  region  of  the  organ  of  Acquisitive- 
Imss.  After  his  dismissal  from  the  hospital,  he  manifested  an  irresistible 
propensity  to  ateal :  after  committing  several  larcenies,  he  was  imprisoned, 
and  would  have  been  condemned,  had  net  Acrel  declared  him  insane. 

"  There  are  persons,"  says  that  accurate  and  philosophical  observer 
and  physician,  Dr.  Rush,  of  Philadelphia, t  "  who  are  moral  to  the  highest 
degree  as  to  certain  datiee,  but  who,  nevertheless,  live  under  the  influence 
of  some  one  vice.  In  one  instance  a  woman  was  exemplary  in  her  obe- 
dience to  every  command  of  the  moral  law  except  one — she  could  not  re* 
f rain  from  stealing.  What  made  this  vice  more  remarkable  was,  that 
one  was  in  easy  circumstances,  and  not  addicted  to  extravagance  in  owa> 

*  ?*•«»»  Jem,,  viii,.  6*.  f  Rush's  Medical  Inquiries. 
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thing-  Such  was  the  propensity  to  this  vice,  that,  when  the  could  lay 
her  hands  upon  nothing  more  valuable,  she  would  often,  at  the  table  of  a 
friend,  fill  her  pockets  secretly  with  bread.  She  both  confessed  and 
lamented  her  crime."  A  case  of  the  same  kind  is  recorded  in  The  Phre- 
nological Journal  ;*  and  Montaigne  refers  to  similar  instances  which  bad 
fallen  under  his  own  observation. t 

The  Journal  de  Paris  of  29th  March,  1816,  states,  that  "  an  ex-com- 
missary of  police,  Besu-Conseii,  has  just  been  condemned  to  eight  years* 
confinement  and  hard  labour,  and  to  the  pillory,  for  having,  when  still  in 
office,  stolen  some  pieces  of  plate  from  an  inn.  The  accused  persisted 
to  the  last  in  an  odd  enough  species  of  defence.  He  did  not  deny  the 
crime,  but  he  attributed  it  to  mental  alienation,  occasioned  by  wounds 
which  he  had  received  at  Marseilles  in  1815."  Dr.  Gall  observes,  that 
if  the  previous  conduct  of  Beau-Conseil  was  irreproachable,  and  if  he 
really  did  receive  a  wound  in  the  head,  either  n»  counsel  was  inexcusa- 
ble in  not  making  the  defence  available,  or  the  court  was  blameable  for. 
not  listening  to  it. 

This  propensity  is  found  also  in  the  lower  animals.  Lord  Karnes  ob- 
serves, that  "  the  beavers  perceive  the  timber  they  store  up  to  be  their 
property  ;  and  the  bees  seem  to  have  the  same  perception  with  regard  to 
their  winter  provision  of  honey."  Dr.  Gall  mentions  a  variety  of  the 
lower  animals  which  manifest  the  sense  of  property.  The  same  pair  of 
storks,  swallows,  nightingales,  and  red-breasts  return,  in  spring  or  in  au- 
tumn, to  the  same  country  in  which  they  had  passed  the  season  in  the 
preceding  year,  and  establish  themselves,  the  storks  on  the  same  steeples, 
the  swallows  under  the  same  roofs,  and  the  nightingales  in  the  same  bushes. 
If  another  pair  of  birds  attempt  to  seize  the  place  already  appropriated, 
war  is  immediately  waged  against  them,  and  the  intruders  are  forced-  to 
depart.  Cows,  returning  from  the  pasturage,  occupy  each,  its  own  stall 
in  the  byre,  and  defend  it.  J  The  cat  and  dog,  in  hiding  food,  to.be  used 
when  hunger  returns — and  the  squirrel,  hamster,,  and  jackdavc,  which 
polled  provisions  for. the  winter — undoubtedly  have  the.  notion  of  property 
in.  the  stores  they  accumulate.  # These  animals,  however,  do  not  enact 
laws  ;  and  the  sense  of  property  is  in  them  clearly  an  instinct  of  nature. 
In  the  human  race,  says  Dr.  Gall,  the  process  is. the  same :  Nature  inspire*, 
the  mind  with  the  notion  of  property,  and  laws,  ate  nude  to  protect  it. 

The  organ  of  Acquisitiveness  is  established. 

9.  CON3TRUCTIYENE93i 

This  organ  is  situated  at  that  part  of  the  frontal^bone- immediately  abere 
the  spheno-  temporal  suture.  Its  appearance  and  (situation  vary  slightly, 
according  to  the  developement  of  tUe  neighbouring  parts.  If  the  zygo- 
matic process  is  very  projecting,  er  if  the  middle  lobes  of  the  brain,  or 
the  forehead  in  general,  or  the  organs  of  Language  and  Order  in  particular? 
are  greatly  developed,,  its.  size  is  less  easily  distinguished*  The  leading 
object  ought  to  be  to  determine  the  actual  size  of  each  organ,  and' not- its 
mere  prominence  ;-  and*  on  this  account,  it  is  proper,  farther  to  notice,  that* 
if  the  base  of  the  brain  is  narrow,  this  organ  holds  a  situation  a  little  higher 
than  usual,  and  there  will  then  frequently  be  found  a  slight  depression  at 
the  external  angle  of  the  eye,  between  the  zygomatic  process  and  the  ores*, 
in  question,  especially  when  the  muscles  are  thin.  In  such  cases- it*  has 
eometime&appeared  as  .high  up  as  Tune  generally  occurs.  This  slight  varia- 
tion from  uniformity  of  situation  occurs  in  the  distribution  of  all  the  parts 
of  the  body ;  but,  the  anatomist  is  not,  on  this  account,  embarrassed  m  his 
*  Vol.  ix.,  £  459.  t  Es»ay$,  B.  ii.,  ch.  8. 

%  This,  however,  may  arise  from-the-love  of  place. 

16* 
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operation* ;  for  the  aberration  never  exceeds  certaki  limit8,*ae?  *#  »cqmre% 
by  experience,  the  test  of  recognising  the  part  by  its  general  appearance* 

It  ha»  been  objected,  that  the  elevation  or  depression  of  this  part  of  the 
Wain  depends  on  the  force)  with  which  the  temporal  muscles^  which  lie 
ewer  it,  have  acted  in  the  individual :  carnivorous  animals,  it  is  said,  which , 
masticate  bones,  possess  those  muscles  in  a  very  powerful  degree,  and  in 
consequence  have  narrow  heads,  and  little  brain  in  the  region  of  this  organ. 

The  answer  to  this  is  fourfold  Ftrrt,  carnivorous  animals  do  not  build, 
and  the  organ  in  question  is  wanting  in  them.  The  absence  of  the  organ, 
the*  narrowness  of  their  head,  end  their  want  of  constructive  power  are 
facts  in  exact  accordance  with  Phrenology.  Secondly,  the  beaver  cuts 
timber  with  its- teeth,  and  its  temporal  muscles  act  with  great  energy  ;  yet 
the  organ  «  l»rg«»  the  head  is  broad,  and  the  animal  is  highly  constructive 
—all  which  circumstances  harmonise  with  our  doctrine,  and  contradict 
that  of  the  objectors.  Tktrdly,  in  the  human  race  the  size  ef  the  head,  at 
the  region  in  question-,  does  not  bear  a  proportion  to  the  force  with  which 
mastication  is  performed  ;  for  some  individuals,  who  live  chiefly  on  slops, 
and  chew  little,  have  narrow  heads  and  weak  constructive  talents,  while 
other*  who  eat  hard  viands,  have  broad  heads,  and  manifest  great  mecha- 
nical skill.  And,  fowrihby*,  the  actual  size  of  the  head  in  this  quarter,  from 
whatever  cause  it  arises,  bears  a  regular  proportion  to  the  actual  endow- 
ment of  constructive  ability. 

The  temporal  muscles  differ  in  thickness  in  different  persons,  and  the 
phrenologist  ought  to>  desire  the  individual  observed  to  move  the  lower 
jaw,  and,  while  he  does  so,  to  feel  the  muscle,  and  allow  for  its  size.  The 
uncertainty  in  regard  to  the  dimensions  of  the  temporal  muscle,  render* 
k  unsafe  to  predicate  the  size  of  the  organs  of  Constructiveness  and 
Acquisitiveness  from  easts  of  the  head,  unless  information  as  to  the  thick- 
ness of  the  fleshy  fibres  be  communicated.  This  organ,  therefore,  is  best 
established  by  examining  living  heads,  or  skulls,  or  casts  of  skulls. 

When  Dr.  Gall  first  turned  his  attention  to  the  talent  for  construction^ 
manifested  by  some  individuals,  he  had  not  discovered  the  fact  that  every 
primitive  faculty  is-  connected  with  a  particular  part  of  the  brain  as  its 
organ ;  and,  on  this  account,  he  directed  his  observations  to  the  whole 
heads  of  great  mechanicians.  He  was  frequently  struck  with  the  circum^ 
stance,  that  the  beads  of  such  artist*  were' as  broad  in  the  temporal  region 
as  at  the  cheek-bones.  This,  however,  although  occurring  frequently^ 
was  not  a  uniform  characteristic  ;  and  hence  he  was  led  by  degrees  to 
believe,  that  the  talent  depended  on  a  particular  power.  In  order  to  find 
out  an  indication  of  it  in  the  head,  he  sought  acquaintance  with  men  of 
distinguished  mechanical  genius  wherever  he  found  them,  studied  the 
forms  of  their  heads,  and  moulded  them.  He  soon  met  with  some  in  whom 
the  diameter  from  temple  to  temple  .was  greater  than  that  from  the  one 
zygomatic  bone  to  the  other ;  and  at  last  found  two  celebrated  mechani- 
cians, in  whom  there  appeared  two  swellings,  round  and  distinct,  at  the 
temples.  These  heads  convinced' him  that  it  is  not  the  circumstance  of 
equality  in  the  zygomatic  and  temporal  diameters  which  indicates  a  genius 
tpr  mechanical  construction,  but  a?  round  protuberance  in  the  temporal 
region,  situated  in  some-  individuals  a  little  behind,  m  others  a  little  behind 
and  above,  the  eye.  This  developement  is  always  found  in  concomitance* 
with  great  constructive  talent,  and  "fan  the  zygomatic  diameter  is  equal 
to  it,  then  there  is  a  parallelisns>of  the  face ;  -but,  as  the  zygomatic  bone 
is  not  connected  with  the  organ,  and  projects  more  or  less  in  different 
individuals,  this  form  of  countenance  is  not  invariably  the  concomitant 
of  constructive  talent,  and  ought  not  be  taken  as  the  measure  of  the  de- 
velopement of  the  organ. 

%ying  thus  obtained  some  idea  of  the  seat  and  external  appearance,. 
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•f  the  oifpn,  Dr.  Gall  assiduously  multiplied  observations  At  Vienna 
•one  gentlemen  ef  distinction  brought  to  him  a  peseta,  concerning  whose 
talents  they  solicited  his  opinion.  He  stated  that  he  ought  to  have  a 
great  tendency  toward  mechanic*.  The  gentlemen  imagined  that  he  was 
mistaken*  hut  the  subject  of  the  experiment  was  (Matty  struck  with  this 
observation  t  he  was  the  famous  pointer  Unterbergen.  To  show  that  Dr. 
Gall  had  judged  with  perfect  accuracy,  he  declared  that  he  hid  always 
had  a  passion  for  the  mechanical  arts,  and  that  he  painted  only  for  a  liveli- 
hood- He  carried  the  party  to  his  house,  whose  fee  showed  them  a  multi- 
tude of  machines  and  instruments,  some  of  which  he  had  invented,  and 
other*  improved.  Besides,  Dr.  Gall  remarks  that  the  talent  for  design,  so 
essential  to  a  painter,  is  connected  with  the  organ  of  Construct  veness,  so 
that  the  art  which  he  practised  publicly  was  a  manifestation  of  thetfaculty.* 

Several  of-  Dr.  Gall's  auditors  spoke  to  him  of  a  man  who  was  gifted 
with  an  extraordinary  talent  for  mechanics ;  G«U  described  to  them  before- 
hand what  form  of  head  he  ought  to  have,  and  they  went  to  visit  him  :  it 
was  the  ingenious  mathematical  instrument-maker,  Lindner,  at  Vienna ; 
and.  his  temples  rose  out  in  two  little  rounded  irregular  prominences.  Dr. 
Gall  had  previously  found  the  same  form  of  head  in  the  celebrated  me- 
chanician and  astronomer,  David,  Augustine  friar,  and  in  the  famous  Voigt- 
lasnder,  mathematical  instrument-maker.  At  Paris,  Prince  Schwartzen- 
bexg,  then  Minister  of  Austria,  wished  to  putDrs.  Gall  and  Spurzheimto 
the  test.  When  they  rose  from  tabic,  he  conducted  Dr.  Gall  into  an 
adjoining  apartment,  and  showed  him  a  young  man  :  without  speaking  a 
word,  he  and  the  Prince  rejoined  the  company,  and  he  request  Dr.  Spun* 
heim  to  go  and  examine  the  young  man's  head.  During  his  absence,  Dr. 
Gall  told  the  company  whet  he  thought  of  the  youth.  Dr.  Spurzheim 
immediately  returned,  and  Said  that  he  believed  him  to  be  a  great  mecha- 
nician, or  an  eminent  artist  in  some  constructive  branch.  The  prince,  in 
fact,  hajd  brought  him  to  Paris  on  account  of  his^reat  mechanical  talents, 
and  supplied  him  with  the  means  of  following  out  his  studies. 

Dr.  Gall  adds,  thai,  at  Vienna,,  and  in  the  whole  eourse  of  his  travels* 
be  had  found  this  orgad  developed  in  mechanicians,  architects,  designers* 
and  sculptors  in  proportion  to  their  talent. 

He  mentions,  thai,  at  Mulhausen,  the  manufacturers  do  not  receive 
kito  their, employment  any  children  except  those . who,  from  an  early  age, 
have  displayed  a  talent  for  the  arts,  in  drawing  or  clipping  figures  ;  be- 
cause they  know,  from  experience*  that  such  children  alone  become  expert 
and  intelligent  workmen. 

*  Dr.  Scheel,  of  Copeahagenyhact  attended  a  course  of  Dr.  Gall's  lectures 
•ft  Vienna,  lrom.  which  city  he  went  to-  Rome.  One  day  he  entered  abruptly, 
when  Dr.  Gall  was  surrounded  by  his  pupils,  and,  presenting  to  him  the  cast 
•f  a  skull,  asked  his  opinion  of  it.  Dr.  Gall  instantly  said,  that  he  "  had  never 
seen  the  organ  of  Constructiveness  so  largely  developed'  as  in  the  head  in 
question.**  Scheel  continued  his  interrogatories.  Dr.  GaU  then  pointed  Out 
also  a  large  developement  of  the  organs  of  Amativeness  and  Imitation.  "  How 
do  you  find  the  organ  of  Colouring?"—"  1  had  not  previously  adverted  to  it," 
said  Gall,  "for  it  is  only  moderately  developed."  Scheel  replied,  with  much, 
satisfaction,  "  that  it  was  a  cast  of  the  skull  of  Raphael."  The  skull  from 
which  the  cast  was  taken  was  preserved  in  the  Academy  of  St.  Luke,  at  Rome, 
and  was  universally  mentioned  as  being. that  of  Raphael ;  so  that  Dr.  Scheel 
acted  in  perfect  good  faith  on  this  occasion..  It  has  been  since  discovered  that 
the  skull  was  not  that  of  Raphael,  ilr.  Gall  merely  stated  the  developement 
which  he  observed  in  it ;  and  it  remains  as  striking  an  example  of  that  deve- 
lopement as  ever.  As,  however,  the  mental  qualities  of  the  individual  are  un- 
known, it  affords  no  evidence  for  or  against  Phrenology,  and  I  therefore  omit 
farther  mention  of  it  in  this  edition.  It  is  now  said  to  have  been  the  skull 
of  Adjutorio,  a  celebrated  amateur  in  the  fine  arts*  who  founded  St.  Lute  a 
Academy.    See  Phrenological  Jouvnal+voX.  ix.,n.  92. 
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These  figures  represent  the  skulls  of  an  ancient  Gieek  and  a  New  Hot- 
lander.  In  the  New  Hollanders  the  skull  at  Construction's  fall*  greatly 
within  the  line  of  the  cheek-bones ;  while  in  the  Greek  the  skull  swells 
out  at  that  urgan.     "The  natives  of  New  Holland,"  says  Sir  Wallet 

ignorant  of  every  art  which  can  add  comfort  or  decency  to  human  life. 
Theae  unfortunate  savages  use  no  clothes,  construct  no  cabins  nor  huts,  and 
are  ignorant  even  of  the  manner  of  chasing  animals  or  catching  fish,  unless 
such  of  the  latter  as  are  left  by  the  tide,  or  which  are  found  on  the  rocke." 
When  Dr.  Spurzheim  was  in  Edinburgh  in  1817,  he  visited  the  work- 
ahop  of  Mr.  James  Milne,  braee-founder,  (a  gentleman  who  himself  dis- 
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plays  no  small  ingenuity  in  his  trade,  and  in  whom  ConsifuEtitenesB  i 
largely  developed,)  and  examined   th    * 
following  is  Mr.  Milne's  account  of  wl 

"  On  tha  first  boy  presented  to  D 
•hop,  he  observed:,  that  he  ■would  ex< 
this  he  was  perfectly  correct,  as  he  w. 
had.     On  proceeding  farther,  Dr.  Sp> 

thai  he  would  make  a  good  workman,  in  mis  instance  also  ms  observa- 
tion was  well-founded.  An  elder  brother  of  his  was  working  next  him, 
who,  ha  said,  wouhl  also  turn  out  a  good  workman,  but  not  equal  10  the 
other.  I  mentioned  that,  in  point  of  fact,  the  former  was  the  better, 
although  both  were  good.  In  the  course  of  farther  observations,  Dr. 
Spurzheim  remarked  of  others,  that  they  ought  to  be  ordinary  tradesmen, 
and  they  were  so.  At  last  he  pointed  oot  one,  who,  he  said,  ought  to 
be  of  a  different  cast,  and  of  whom  I  would  never  be  able  10  make  any- 
thing as  a  workman,  and  this  turned  out  to  be  too  correct ;  for  the  boy 
served  an  apprenticeship  of  eeven  years,  and,  when  done,  he  waa  not  able 
to  do  one-third  of  the  work  performed  by  other  individuals,  to  whose  in- 
atruction  no  greater  attention  had  been  paid.  So  much  waa  I  struck 
with  Dr.  Spunhefm'e  observations,  and  so  correct  have  I  found  the  indi- 
cations presented  by  the  organization"  to  be,  that,  when  workmen,  orboya 
to  serve  as  apprentices,  apply  to-  me,  I  at  once  give  the  preference  to 
those  possessing  a  large  Const  rue  tiv#  ess  ;  and  if  the  deficiency  ia  very 
great,  I  would  be  disposed  to  decline  .receiving  them,  being  convinced 
of  their  inability  to  succeed," 

The  orgsn  of  ihis  faculty  is  very  largely  developed  in  Mr.  Brunei,  tho 
celebrated  engineer  of  the  Thames  Tunnel,  and  the  inventor  of  machinery 
for  making  blocks  for  the  rigging  or  ships,  by  means  of  steam ;  and  who 
has,  besides,  shown  a  great  latent  far  mechanics  in  numerous  departments 
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•f  art.  Is- is  luge  in  Edwards,  an  eminentaengravsr ;  in  WHkie,  Hay- 
doa*  and  J.  F.  Williams,  celebrated  painters ;  in  Sir  W.  Herschel,  whose 
great  discoveries  in  astronomy  arose  from  the  excellence  of  his  telescopes, 
made  by  his  own  hands  ;  and  in  Mr.  Samuel  Joseph,  an  eminent  sculptor. 
Masks  of  all  these  individuals  are  to  be  seen  in  the  Phrenological  Society's 
collection.  In  the  late  Sir  Henry  Raebarn,  who  was  bred  a  goldsmith, 
but  became  a  painter  by  the  mere  impulse  of  nature,  without  teaching 
and  without  opportunities  of  study,  I  observed  it  large.  It  is  large  also 
in  Mr.  Scoolar,  a  very  promising  young  sculptor,  who  displayed  this  talent 
at  a  very  early  age.  I  have  noticed  it  large  in  all  the  eminent  operative 
surgeons  of  Edinburgh,  in  distinguished  engravers,  and  also  in  cabinet- 
makers and  tailors  who  excel  in  their  art.  It  and  Form  are  large  in 
children  who  are  fond  of  clipping  and  drawing  figures.  The  organ  is  well 
developed  in  many  of  the  Esquimaux,  who  show  considerable  construc- 
tive talent.*  It  is  Isrge  iiraost  of  the  ancient  Greeks.  The  busts  also 
of  eminent  artists  of  former  ages  display  a  great  development  of  this 
organ ;  in  particular,  in  that  of  Michael  Angelo,  in  the  church  of  Santa 
Croce,  at  Florence,  the  breadth  from  temple  to  temple  is  enormous.  '  The 
reflective  organs,  situated  in  the  forehead,  and  likewise  Ideality,  are  in 
him  very  large ;  and  these  add  understanding  and  taste  to  the  talent  and 
love  of  constructing  works  of  art. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  possess  a  cast  of  the  head  of  a  very  ingenious 
friend,  distinguished  for  his  talents  as  an  author,  Who  has  often  complained 
of  so  great  a  want  of  constructive  ability,  that  he  found  it  difficult  even 
to  learn  to  write ;  and,  in  his  head,  although  large  in  other  dimensions, 
there  is  a  conspicuous  deficiency  in  the  region  of  Constructiveness. 
Among  the  negative  instances 'Are  the  casts  and  skulls  of  the  New  Hol- 
landers, in  the  Phrenological  Society's  collection^  which  are  remarkably 
narrow  in  the  situation  of  this  organ ;  and  their  low  condition  in  the  con- 
structive arts-  has  been  already  mentioned.  Contrasted  with  them  are 
the  Italians  and  French.  An  accurate  and  intelligent  phrenologist  au- 
thorizes me  to  state,  that,  during  hie  travels  in  Italy,  he  observed  a  full 
developement  of  Constructiveness  to  be  a  general  feature  in  the  Italian 
head  ;  and  the  same  holds,  but  in  a  less  degree,  in  the  French.  Both  of 
these  nations  possess  this  organ  and  constructive  ingenuity  in  a  higher 
degree  than  the  English. 

These  are  positive  facts  in  regard  to  the  organ  of  Constrnctiveness.  I 
shall  now  advert  to  a  few  circumstances  illustrative  of  the  existence  of  a 
talent  for  construction,  as  a  distinct  power  of  the  mind  apart  from  the 
general  faculties  of  the  understanding ;  from  which  the  reader  may  form 
an  opinion  of  the  extent  to  which  the  phrenological  views  agree  or  dis- 
agree with  the  common  phenomena  of  human  nature.  This  is  the  more 
necessary,  as  metaphysical  philosophers  in  general  do  not  admit  a  primi- 
tive faculty  of  Constructiveness,  and  hold  the  mechanical  arts  to  be  the 
result  exclusively  of  reflection. 

Among  the  lower  animals,  it  is  clear  that  the  ability  to  construct  is  not 
in  proportion  to  the  endowment  of  understanding. ,  The  dog,  horse,  and 
elephant,  which  in  sagacity  approach  very  closely  to  the  more  imperfect 
specimens  of  the  human  race,  never,  in  any  circumstances,  attempt  a 
work  of  art.  The  bee,  the  beaver,  and  the  swallow)  on  the  contrary,  with 
far  less  general  intellect,  rival  the  {traductions  of  man.  Turning  out  at- 
tention to  the  human  race,  we  observe  that,  while,  among  children  of  the 
same  family  or  the  same  school,  seme  are  fond  of  a  variety  of  amuse- 
ments unconnected  with  art,  others  constantly  devote  themselves,  during 
their  leisure  hours,  to  designing  with  chalk  varioue  objects  on  the  boards 
of  books,  walls,  and  paper ;  or  occupy  themselves  with  fashioning  in  wax 

*  Phrm.  Jounuj  viiL,  425. 
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or  clay,  or  dipping  m  paper,  the  figures  of  animals,  trees,  and  men. 
Children  of  a  very  tender  age  hare  sometimes  made  models  of  a  ship  of 
war,  which  the  greatest  philosopher  would  io  rain  strive  to  imitate.  The 
young  Vaocanson  had  only  seen  a  clock  through  the  window  of  its  case, 
when  he  constructed  one  in  wood,  with  no  other  utensils  than  a  bad 
knife.  A  gentleman  with  whom  I  was  intimately  acquainted  constructed, 
at  an  early  age,  a  mill  for  making  pot-barley,  and  actually  set  it  in  opera- 
tion by  a  small  jet  from  the  main  stream  of  the  Water  of  Leith.  Lebruo 
drew  designs  with  chalk  at  three  years  of  age,  and  at  twelve  he  made  a 
portrait  of  his  grandfather.  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  at  thirteen,  con- 
structed an  ingenious  machine  for  representing  the  course  of  the  planets. 
Michael  Angelo,  at  sixteen,  executed  works  which  were  compared  with 
those  of  antiqity.* 

The  greater  number  of  eminent  artists  have  received  no  education 
capable  of  accounting  for  their  talents ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  have  fre- 
quently been  compelled  to  struggle  against  the  greatest  obstacles,  and  to 
endure  the  most  distressing  privations,  m  following  out  their  natural  in- 
clinations, f  Other  individuals,  again,  educated  for  the  arts,  and  on  whom 
every  advantage  has  been  lavished,  have,  never  surpassed  mediocrity. 
Frequently,  too,  men  whom  circumstances  have  prevented  from  devoting 
themselves  to  arts  to  which  they  were  naturally  inclined,  have  occupied 
themselves  with  mechanics  as  a  pastime  and  amusement.  An  eminent 
Scotch  barrister,  in  whom  Constroctiveness  is  largely  developed,  has 
informed  me,  that  occasionally,  in  the  very  act  of  composing  a  writ* 
ten  pleading  on  the  most  abstruse  questions  of  law,  vivid  conceptions  of 
particular  pieces  of  mechanism,  or  of  new  applications  of  some  mechanical 
principle,  dart  into  his  mind,  and  keep  their  place  so  as  to  interrupt  the 
current  of  his  voluntary  thoughts,  until  he  has  imbodied  them  in  a  dia- 
gram or  description,  after  which  he  is  able  to  dismiss  them,  and  proceed 
with  his  professional  duties.  Leopold  I.,  Peter  the  Great,  and  Louis 
XVI.  constructed  locks.  The  organ  of  Constroctiveness  was  largely 
developed  in  the  late  Lord  President  Blair  of  the  Court  of  Session,  as 
appears  from  a  cast  of  ms  head,  his  statue,  and  also  his  portraits  :  and 
it  is  said  that  he  had  a  private  workshop  at  Avondale,  in* Linlithgowshire, 
in  which  he  spent  many  hours  during  the  vacations  of  the  court,  con- 
structing pieces  of  mechanism  with  his  own  hands.  The  predilection 
of  soeh  individuals  for  the  practice  of  mechanical  arts  cannot  reasonably 
be  ascribed  to  want,  or  to  their  great  intellectual  faculties  ;  for  innumera- 
ble objects,  more  directly  fitted  to  gratify  or  relieve  the  understanding, 
must  hive  presented  themselves  to  their  notice,  had  they  not  been  led  by 
a  special  liking  to  the  course  they  followed,  and  felt  themselves  inspired 
by  a  particular  talent  for  such  avocations.  Not  only  so,  but  examples  of 
an  opposite  description  are  met  with.;  namely,  of  men  of  great  depth  and 
comprehensiveness  of  intellect,  who  are  destitute  of  manual  dexterity. 
Lucian  and  Socrates  renounced  sculpture,  because  they  felt  that  they 
possessed  no  genius  for  it.  M.  Schurer,  formerly  Professor  of  Natural 
Philosophy  at  Strasburg,  broke  every  article  he  touched.  There  are  per- 
sons who  can  never  learn  to  make  a  pen  or  sharpen  a  razor ;  and  Dr.  Gall 
mentions  that  two  of  his  friends,  the  one  an  excellent  teacher,  the  other 
"  grand  ministre,"  were  passionately  fond  of  gardening,  but  he  could  never 
teach  them  to  ingraft  a  tree.  Montaigne  says  of  himself—"  I  cannot 
handsomely  fold  up  a  letterA  nor  coul<f  ever  make  a  pen,  or  carve  at  table 
worth  a  pin,  nor  saddle  a  horse."*    As  a  contrast  to  these,  men  of  conside* 

*  Gall  Sur  lea  Fonctiona  dk  Cezveau,  tome  v. 

f  A  striking  case  of  this  nature  is  reported  in  The  Phrenological  J<mn*dk 
l,  509. 
4  MasajfM,  B.  ii.(  ch.  17,  Cotton's  Trawl. 
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rafafe  mechanical  dexterity  an  frequently  found  to  be  remarkably  destitute 
of  talent  for  every  ether  pursuit,  and  to  possess  very  limited  understandings. 

Cases  ef  disease  also  tend  to  prove  that  Constructrveness  is  a  speeisi 
faculty,  and  not  the  result  merely  of  general  intellect.  Dr.  Rash  men  • 
lions  two  cases  in  which  a  talent  for  design  had  unfolded  itself  during  a 
fit  of  insanity ;  and  he  adds,  that  there  is  no  insane  hospital  in  which  ex* 
aaaples  are  not  found  of  individuals  who  never  showed  the  least  trace  of 
mechanical  talent  previously  to  their  loss  of  understanding ;  but  who  have 
subsequently  constructed  the  most  curious  machines,  and  even  ships  com- 
pletely equipped.*  Fondere,  in  his  Traiti  du  Goitre  et  dela  Crsltmeme, 
p.  133,  remarks,  "That,  by  an  inexplicable  singularity,  some  of  these  in 
dividuala,  (Cretins,)  endowed  with  so  weak  minds,  are  born  with  a  par- 
ticular talent  for  copying  paintings,  for  rhyming,  or  for  music.  I  have 
known  several  who  taught  themselves  to  play  passably  on  the  organ  and 
harpsicord  ;  othejs  who  understood,  without  ever  having  had  a  master, 
the  repairing  ef  watches  and  the  construction  of  some  piece*of  mecha- 
nism." He  adds,  that  these  powers  could  not  be  attributed  to  the  intel- 
lect, for  the  individuals  in  question  not  only  could  not  read  books  which 
treated  of  the  principles  of  mechanics,  "  mais  ils  etaient  deroutes  lorsqu-'on 
on  parlait,  et  ruse  pcrfeetionnaient jamais" 

In  the  lower  animals  Nature  has  implanted  a  propensity  to  construct, 
bnt  in  them  it  is  always  specific ;  while  in  man  a  similar. tendency  is  found, 
but  general  in  its  application.  For  example,  nature  inspires  the  beaver 
not  only  with  a  desire  to  build,  but  also  with  an  instinctive  and  unerring 
impulse,  independent  of  scquired  knowledge  and  experience,  to  construct 
a  dwelling  of  a  particular  form ;  and  the  power  of  the  animal  to  build  is 
confined  entirely  within  the  limited  sphere  of  its  intuitive  inspiration. 
Man,  on  the  other  hand,  has  received  from  Nature  a  propensity  to  con- 
struct, but  not  a  limited  instinct  to  build  a  house  or  a  skip,  or  to  weave  a 
coat  or  a  vest,  or,  in  short,  to. fashion  any  particular  object.  The  beaver 
possessee  no  general  reflecting  powers  to  direct  its  propensity,  and  hence 
it  was  necessary  to  inspire  it  not  only  with  a  desire  to  build,  but  with  a 
plan  of  architecture.  To  man,  on  the  contrary,  reflection  and  the  power 
of  amassing  knowledge  are  given ;  and  the  faculties  of  the  understanding 
enable  him  to  invent  plans,  and  to  employ  his  impulse  to  construct  in  a 
great  variety  of  ways. 

Constructivene88,  then,  confers  only  the  love  and  power  of  constructing 
in  general ;  and  the  results  which  it  is  capable  of  producing  are  influenced 
by  other  faculties.  For  example,  intellect  alone,  with  extreme  deficiency 
of  Constroctiveness,  will  never  enable  an  individual  to  become  an  expert 
handicraftsman ;  but,  if  the  developement  of  Conetructiveness  be  equal 
in  two  individuals,  and  the  intellectual  organs  be  large  in  the  one  and 
small  in  the  other,  the  former  will  accomplish  much  higher  designs  than 
the  latter.  And  the  reason  is  obvious:  The  primitive  talent  for  construc- 
tion is  the  same  in  both  ;  but  the  one,  by  means  of  his  intellect,  ie  en- 
dowed with  the  perception  of  the  relation  of  means  to  an  end,  and  henco 
is  able  to  select,  from  the  wide  circle  of  nature  and  of  art,  every  object 
and  appliance  that  may  extend  and  elevate  his  conceptions  and  aid  their 
execution ;  while  the  latter  is  limited  to  a  mere  mechanical  talent,  never 
stretching  beyond  the  imitation  of  objects  previously*  existing. 

The  word  Constructivenes*  has  been  objected  to  as  not  sufficiently 
comprehensive.  To  construct  is  to  take  detached  materials  and  put  them 
together,  so  as  to  form  a  single  object  out  of  the  whole.  Thus  we  may 
be  correctly  said  to  construct  a  house,  a  machine,  or  a  ship.  The  faculty, 
however,  goes  farther  than  this  ;  it  seems  to  be  a  tendency  to  fashion  in 

*  Rush's  Medical  Inquiries  and  Observations  en  the  Diseosts  of  ths  Mmd 
Philadelphia,  1812.    P.  153. 
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general— ro  other  words,  to  alter  the  shape  or  appearance  of  objoets- 
whether  by  combining  detached  materials,  or  by  chipping  off  fragments, 
or  by  drawing  lines  and  laying  on  colours.  It  is  not  the  province  of  this 
facolty  to  tftstMf,  bat  merely  to  fmskion  or  vmfauirmte.*  Invention  is  an 
act  of  the  understanding  alone ;  so  that  we  find  ingenious -inventors  who 
are  destitute  of  mechanical  skill,  snd  eicellent  handicraftsmen  without 
sny  power  of  invention.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  Oenstructiveness, 
when  powerful,  stimulates  the  understanding  to  invent  what  will  give  itself 
ajfrepable  employment  in  the  process  of  construction  When  the  organ 
of  Weight  is  large,  machinery  is  the  department  preferred. t 

.  Br.  Gall  mentions,  that  it  is  difficult  to  discover  the  position  of  this 
organ  in  some  of  the  lower  animals,  on  account  of  the  different  arrange- 
ment of  the  convolutions,  their  small  sue,  aod  the  total  absence  of  seve- 
ral of  those  which  are  found  in  man.  The  organ  of  Tune  in  the  lower 
creatures  is  situated  toward  the  middle  of  the  arch  of  the  eyebrow,  and 
that  of  Codstructivenees  lies  a  little  behind  it.*  In  the  hamster,  marmot, 
and  beaver,  of  whoso  crania  he  gives  plates,  it  is  easily  recognised  ;  and 
at  the  part  in  question  the  skulls  of  these  animals  bear  a  close  resem- 
blance to  each  other.  In  the  beaver  and  other  rodentia,  the  organ  will 
be  found  immediately  above  and  before  the  base  of  the  zygomatic  arch, 
and  the  greater  the  talent  for  construction  the  more  this  region  of  their 
head  projects.  The  rabbit  barrows  under  ground,  and  the  hare  lies  upon 
the  surface ;  yet  their  external  members  are  the  same.  On  comparing 
their  skulls,  thi*  region  will  be  found  more  developed  in  the  rabbit  than 
in  the  hare.  The  same  difference  is  perceptible  between  the  crania  of 
birds  which  build  nests,  and  those  of  such  as  do  not  build.  Indeed  the 
best  way  to  become  acquainted  with  the  appearance  of  the  organ  in  the 
lower  animals  is,  to  compare  the  heads  of  animals  of  the  same  species 
which  build,  with  those  of  such  as  do  not  manifest  this  instinct ;  the  hare, 
for  example,  with  the  rabbit,  or  birds  which  make  nests  with  those  which 
do  not.  Between  the  brains  of  animals  of  different  species  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  make  a  very  accurate  comparison. 
The  organ  is  established. 

Genus  II.— SENTIMENTS. 

This  genus  of  faculties  embraces  certain  feelings  which  correspond  to 
the  u  emotions  "  of  the  metaphysicians.  Xhev  differ  from  intellectual 
perceptions,  in,  being  accompanied  with  a  peculiar  vividness,  which  every 
one  understands,  but  which  it  is  impossible  to  express  by  any  verbal  de- 
finition.! They  may  be  excited  by  the  presentment  of  the  external  objects 
naturally  related  to  them,  as  danger  is  to  fear,  and  august  appearance  to 
reverence ;  or  by  the  spontaneous  activity  of  the  organs.  Dr.  Spun- 
heim  has-  named  these  faculties  Sentiments,  because  they  produce  an 
emotion  or  feeling  of  a  certain  kind,  joined  v^ith  a  propensity  to  act ;  but, 
as  shown  in  the  Appendix  No  II ,  the  detail  of  his  classification  is  here 
by  no  means  accurate.  Several  of  them  are  common  to  man  and  .the 
lower  animals  ;  others  are  peculiar  to  man.  The  former,  styled  the  In- 
ferior or  Lower  Seutiments,  shall  be  first  treated  of. 

♦  Mr.  Richard  Edmondson,  of  Manchester,  in  an  essay, "  On  the  Functions 
sf  the  Organs  called  Weight  and  Constructiveness,"  published  in  the  ninth 
volume  of  The  Phrenological  Journal,  p.  024,  views  the  elementary  function  of 
the  organ  in  a  new  light,  but  I  am  not  yet  satisfied  of  the  accuracy  of  his 
analysis. 

t  See  Phrenological  Journal,  ii.«  413;  and  iii,  190. 

4  Lecture*  by  Dr.  Thomas  Brown.    Lecture  53. 


'a  Man  and  lit  lamer  Animik. 
10.  SELF-ESTEEM. 

This  organ  if  situated  at  the  back  part  or  the  mesial  region  of  tl>s 
vertex,  where  the  coronal  surface  begins  to  decline  toward  the  occiput,  eosl 
a  little  above  the  posterior  or  sagittal  angle  of  the  parietal  bone*.  When 
it  ia  large  the  head  riiea  far  upward  and  backward  from  the  ear,  ia  the 
direction  of  it. 

Pen  Aliunde*  VI.' 


Dr.  Gall  girea  the  following  account  of  the  discn  very  of  the  organ  :  A 
beggar  attracted  his  attention  by  bia  extraordinary  manner*.     He  reflected 

on  'the  causes  which,  independently  of  sn  sbsohitely  vicious  conformation 
or  Of  misfortunes,  could  reduce  a  maa  to  mendicity,  and  believed  that  he 
had  found  one  of  the  chief  of  them  in  levity  and  want  nf  foresight.  The 
form  of  the  head  of  the  beggar  in  question  confirmed  him  in  this  opinion. 
He  wss  young  and  of  an  agreeable  exterior1,  and  the  organ  of  Cautious- 
ness was  very  little  developed.  Dr.  Gall  moulded  hia  head', and,  on  ex> 
n,  remarked,  !n  the  upper  tnd  back  part  of  the  mid- 


line,  a  prominence  extending  from  above  downward,  which  could 
from  developemenl  of  the  ce«'      "  .... 

previously  observed  this  prominene 
he  was  very  aniioui  to  discover  what  it  indicated!     The  head, 


only  from  developement  of  the  cerebrahparta  there  situated.     He  had  not 

tviously  observed  this  prominence  in  other  heads  ;  and,  on  thia  account. 


small,  and  announced  neither  strong  feelings  n 
After  many  questions,  addressed1  to  him  with  a  view  to  discover  the  re- 
•  Phrenological  aheemliene  on  the  bead  and  character  of  late  arrogant  and 
dissolute  pope  will  lie  found  in  Dr.  Spunheim's  Phrenology  in  Connmm 
oilh  the  Study  of  Phyiiognimy,  p.  71.  It  waa  Alexander  who  assumed  the 
power  of  dividing  the  new  world  between  the  kings  of  Spain  and  Portega], 
granting  to  the  former  the  territory  on  the  west  of  an  iosginarv  line  running 
from  north  to  south  through  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
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markable  traits  of  his  character,  Dr.  Gall  requested  him  to  relate  his  his- 
tory. The  beggar  said  that  he  was  the  son  of  a  rich  merchant,  from  whom 
he  had  inherited  a  considerable  fortune ;  that  he  had  always  been  so  proud 
as  not  to  be  able  lo  condescend  to  apply  to  business,  either  for  the  pre- 
servation of  his  paternal  fortune,  or  to  acquire  a  new  one ;  and. that  this 
unhappy  pri^e  was  the  only  cause,  of  his  misery.  This/says  Dr.  Gall, 
"  called  to  my  recollection  those  persons  who  forbear  to  cut  their  nails, 
with  the  view  of  supporting  the  idea  that  they  never  need  to  work."  He 
made  several  remarks  to  the  beggar,  and  showed  him  that  he  doubted  hie 
veracity  ;  but  the  man  always  reverted  to  his  pride,  and  seriously  stated, 
that  even  now  he  could  not  resolve  to  follow  any  kind  of  labour.  Although 
it  was  difficult  to  conceive  hew  pride  should  cause  any  one  to  "prefer  beg- 
ging to  working,*  yet  Dr.  Gall  was  led,  by  this  person's  reiterated  assu- 
rances, to  reflect  upon  the  sentiment,  and  to  observe  the  organ  ;  and  he 
found,  at  length,  incontrovertible  proofs  of  their  connexion. 

He  mentions  a  variety  of  cases  in  illustration,  of  .which  I  select  only 
the  following : 

A  young  man,  endowed  with  faculties  above  mediocrity,  had  manifested, 
from  his  infancy,  insupportable  pride.  He  constantly  maintained  that  he 
was  of  too  good  a  family -to  work,  or  apply- himself  to  anything.  Nothing 
could  free  him  from  this  absurdity  ;  he  was  even  put,  fbr  eighteen  months, 
into  a  house  of  correction  at  Hainar.  A. physician  of  Viemaa,an  other- 
wise amiable  man,  carried  the  feeling  Of  pride  to  such  a  hajjght,  that  every 
time  when  called  to  a  consultation,  even  with  practitioners  older  than  him- 
self, or  with  public' professors,  he  regularly  tooL  the  precedence,  both  in 
entering  and  coming  out W,  the  apartment.  Wnen  any  document  was  to 
be  subscribed,  he  insisted  on  affixing  his  signature  first.  He  had  con- 
nected himself  with  Che  director,  of  the  great  hospital,  but  solely,  as  he 
himself  told  afterward,  for  the  purpose  of  supplanting  him.  At  Heidel- 
berg Dr.  Gall  saw  a  girl  of  eighteen,  of  a  remarkable,  character.  Every 
word  or  gesture  in  the  least  familiar  revetted  her..  She  called  oa  God 
on  every  occasion,  as  if  he  took  a  special  interest  in  her  affaire.  When 
she  spoke,  assurance  and  presumption  were  painted  in  Jier  features ;  she 
carried  her -head  high,  and  a  little-backward,  anil  all  the  movements  of  her 
head  expressed  pride.  She  was  not  capable  of  submission ;  when  in  a 
passion,  she  was  violent,  and  disposed  to  proceed  to  all  extremities.  Al- 
though only  the  daughter,  of  a  quillrmeqphant,  she  spoke  her  native  lan- 
guage with  extraordinary  purity,  and  communicated  with  none  but  persons 
of  a  rank  superior  to  her  own.  In  all  these  individuals  the  organ  of  Self- 
Esteem  was  very  laigely  developed.  Dr.  Gall  mentions,  that  he  had  ex- 
arumed  also  the  heads  of  a  number  of  chiefs  of  brigands,  remarkable  for 
this  quality  of  mind*,  and  that  he  had  found  the  organ  large  in  them  all. 

The  faculty  inspires  with  the  sentiment  of  Self- Esteem  or  Self-love, 
and  a  due  endowment  of  it  produces  only  excellent  effects.  It  imparts 
that  degree  of  satisfaction  with  self  which  leaves  the  mind  open  to  the 
enjoyment  of  the  bounties  of  Providence  and  the  amenities  of  life;  it 
inspires  us  with  that  degree  of  confidence  which  enables  us  to  apply  our 
powers  to  the  best  advantage  in  every  'situation  m  which  we  are  placed. 
It  also  aids  in  giving  dignity  in  the  eyes  of  others  ;  and  we  shall  find,  in 
society,  that  that  individual  is  uniformly  treated  with  the  most  lasting  and 
sincere  respect,  who  esteems  himself  so  highly  as  to  contemn  every  action 
that  is  mean  or  unworthy  of  an  exalted  mind.  By  communicating  this 
feeling  of  self-respect,  it  frequently  and  effectually  aids  the  moral  senti- 

*  From  the  description  given  of  this  individuals  head,  it  is  plain  that  he 
must  have  approached  to  idiocy,;  and  his  beggary  seems  to  have  been  the 
result  of  a  general  imbecility  or  mind,  accompanied  with  an  inordinate  en* 
dowment  of  Self-esteem. 
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■wots  in  resisting  temptation  to  tic©.  .Several  radtvidoeJs  in  whom  the 
organ  is  large,  have  stated  .to  me  that  they  have  been  restrained  from 
formmg'improper  connexions,  by  aa  overwhelming  sense  of  the  degrada- 
tion winch  would  result  from  doing  so  ;  and  that  they  believed  their  better 
principles  might  have  yielded  to  temptation,  had  it  not  been  for  the  sup- 
port afforded  to  them  by  the  kis^inc  tire  impulses  of  Self- Esteem.* 

When  the  organ  is  too  small,  a  predisposition  to  humility  is  the  result. 
In  such  a  ease  the  individual  wants  confidence  and  a  due  sense  of  his 
own  importance.  He  has  no  reliance  upon  himself ;  if  the  public  or  his 
superiors  frown,  he  is  unable  to*  pursue  even  a  virtuous  course,  through 
diffidence  of  his  own  judgment:  Inferior  talents,  combined  with  a  strong 
endowment  of  Self-Esteem,  are  often  crowned  with  far  higher  success 
than  more  splendid  abilities  joined  with  thiaaentiment  in  a  feebler  degree. 
Dr.  Adam  Smith,  in  his  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiment*,  remarks,  that  it  is 
better,  upon  the  whole,  to  have  too  much,  than  too  little,  of  this  feeling ; 
because,  if  we  pretend  to  more  than  we  are  entitled  to,  the  world  will 
give  us  credit  for  at  least  what  we  possess  ;  whereas,  if  we  pretend  to 
less,  we  shall  be  taken  at  Our  word,  and  mankind  will  rarely  have  the 
justice  to  raise  us  to  the  true  level. 

It  h  only  when  pesseseedin  an  inordinate  degree,  and  indulged  without 
restraint  Arena  higher  faculties,  that  it  occasions  abuses.  In  children  it 
then  shows  itself  in  pettishntss  and  a  wilful  temper.  Those  children  in 
whom  the  ovgan  is  small  are  generally  obedient,  and  easily  directed  ac- 
cording to  the  will  of  others.  In  later  life  a  great  developement  of  the 
organ,  with  deficiency  of  the  moral  powers,  produces  arrogance,  superci- 
liousness of  deportment,  and  selfishness.  The  first  thought  oT  persons 
eo  endowed  is,  how  the  thing  proposed  will  affect  themselves ;  they  see 
the  world  and  air  its  interests  only  through  the  medium  of  self  When 
it  is  very  large,  and  Love  of  Approbation  small,  it  prompts  the  individual 
to  erect  himself  into**  standard  of  manners  and  morals;  He  measures 
foimsW  by  himself,  and  contemns  the  opinions  of  all  who  differ  from  him. 
Men  of  this  character  sometimes  marry  beneath  their  rank,  through  sheer 
Self- Esteem.  They  cannot  risk  the  mortification  of  a  refusal  from  a 
lady  of  their  own  grade,  and  therefore  address  an  inferior.  They  also 
set  the  opinions  of  society  proudly  at  defiance. 

I  have  seen  individuals  mistake  the. impulses  of  the  sentiment  under 
discu8sioa  fer  the  inspiration  of  genius,  and  utter  common-place  observa- 
tions with  a  solemnity  and  emphasis  suitable  only  to  concentrated  wisdom. 
The  musician,  under  its-  predominating  influence,  is  sometimes  led  to 
embellish  a  tune  with  decorations  of  his  own  inventing,  till  its  character 
is  changed  and  the  melody  destroyed,  hi  short,  when  the  organ  is  in* 
ordinately  large,  it  communicates  to  the  individual  a  high  sentiment  of 
bis  own  importance,  and  leads  him  to  believe  that  whatever  he  does  or 
eays  is  admirable,  because  it  proceeds  from  Aim.  It  inspires  him  with 
magnificent  notions  of  bis  own  respectability,  and  prompts  bira,  on  com- 
paring himself  with  others,  to  depreciate- them,  in-order  to  raise  himself 
in  the  scale  of  comparative  excellence.  It  is  an  essential  element  in  the 
disposition  to  censoriousness*  and  envy.  Persons  who  are  fond  of  die- 
cussing  the  characters  of  others,  and  feel  the  tendency  to  vituperate 
rather  than  to  praise  them,  will  be  found  to  have  this  organ  large.  It  4s 
the  comparison  with  self,  and  a  secret  satisfaction iit  fancied  superiority, 
that  giaes  pleasure  in  this  practice.  Envy  is  the  result  of  Self-Esteem, 
offended  by  the  excellencies  or  superior  happiness  of  others,  and  calling 
up  Destructiveness  to  hate  them.t  To  make  way^for  this  effect,  however, 
Benevolence  and  Conscientiousness  must  be  deficient. 

*  See  The  Phrenological  Journal,  iii.,  85.  ,. 

t  See  Phren.  Jntrn.,  ix.,  413.  Jealousy  arises  from  the  same  combination, 
with  Jhe  addition  of  decreUreneas  and  Cautiousness.— Ibid. 
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Another  effect  of*  predominating  Sel&  Esteem  is,  to  tender  the  indivi- 
dual extremely  well  satisfied  with  whatever  belongs  to  njjnself.  An 
eminent  phrenologist  sailed  as  a  passenger  from  the  Clyde-  to  a  foreign 
port,  in  a  vessel  commanded  by  a  person  in  whose  head  the  organ  was 
very  largely  developed,  and  saw  many  striking  manifestations  of  it  on  the 
voyage.  The  captain  said,  that  ha  estimated  the  vessel  very  lightly 
when  he  first  saw  her,  but,  after  commanding  her  for  some  time,  he 
thought  her  the  first  ship  belonging  to  the  Clyde.  This  was  evidently 
because  she  had  become  his  vessel.  0n  his  voyage  he  assumed  the 
most  dictatorial  airs ;  told  the  passengers  he  would  send  them  before  the 
mast,  that  he  was  sole  commander  here,  and  that  all  moat  obey ;  spoke 
habitually  of  himself,  and  seemed  to  have  an  insatiable  appetite  for  power. 
He  possessed  little  reflection,  and  was  deficient  in  Conscientiousness.* 

When  Self- Esteem  predominates,  it  giveean  intense  feeling  of  egotism  ; 
there  is  a  proneness  to  use  the  emphatic  /:  "  /  did  this,  I  said  the  other 
thing."  The  faculty  then  gives  a  solemn  gravity  to  the  manners,  an 
authoritative  commanding  tone  to  the  voice,  and  a  kind  of  -oracular  turn 
to  the  mind,  which  frequently  shows  itself  in  the  most  ludicrous  manner. 
Cobbett's  whole  life  and  writings  indicate  an  excessively  active  Self- 
Esteem,  aided  by  Combativeness  ;t  and  he  maintained,  at  different  .limes, 
every  variety  of  opinion  that  could  enter  the.  human  imagination*  «nd 
upon  every  point  of  his  changeful  creed  he  dogmatized  with  more  than 
oracular  assumption.  Madame  de  Stael  describes  most  graphically 
another  illustrious  example  of  the  effects  of  an  inordinate  Self- Esteem, 
even  on  a  powerful  mind.  Speaking  of  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, she  says,  that  he  possessed  considerable  talents,  "  mais  an  iieu  de 
travailler  il  s'ctonnoit  de  lui  mime"  Some  individuals  manifest  a 
solemn  good-natured  patronising  tendency  toward  others,  indicated  m 
discourse  by  epithets  such  as  "  my  good  sir,"  "  my  good  fellow,"  and  the 
like.     This  arises  from  Self- Esteem  and  Benevolence  both  large. 

Self- Esteem  enters  largely  into  the*composttion  of  that  intoleranfcjteal 
which  is  so  frequently  .displayed  by  professiug  Christians  on  behalf  of 
their  sectarian  views.  "  There  is  no  grace,"  saya  Cowper  in  one  of  his 
Letters,  "  that  the  spirit  of  self  can  counterfeit  with  more  success  than  a 
religious  zeal.  A  man  thinks  he  is-fighting  for  Christ,  and  be  is  fighting 
for  his  own  notions.  He  thinks  that  he  is  skilfully  searching  the  hearts 
of  others,  when  he  is  only  gratifying  the  malignity  of  his  own  ;  and  cha- 
ritably supposes  his  hearers  destitute  of  all  g race,  that  he  may  shine  the 
more  in  his  own  eyes  by  comparison.  When  he  has  performed  this 
noble  task,  he  wonders  that  they  are  not  converted  :  *  he  has  given  it 
them  soundly,  and  if  they  do  not  tremble,  and  confess  that  God  is  in  him 
of -a  truth,  he  gives  them  up  as  reprobate,  incorrigible,  and  lost  for  ever.' " 

Under  the  influence  of  this  faculty' some  authors  fall  unconsciously 
into  the  excessive  use  of  pronouns  of  the  first  person.  The  following 
example  is  taken  from  the  works  of  Dugald  Stewart,  who  was  familiarly 
known  among  his  friends  by  the  appellation  of  *'  the  amiable  egotist :" 
"  When  J  first  ventured  to  appear  before  the  public  as  an  author,"  says 
4  he,  "  I  resolved  that  nothing  should  ever  induce  me  to  enter  into  any 
controversy  in  defence  of  my  conclusions,  but  to  leave  them  to  stand  or 
foil  by  their  own-  evidence.  From  the  plan  of  inductive  investigation 
which  /was  conscious  of  having  steadily  followed,  as  for  as  /  was  able, 
/knew  that  whatever  mistakes  might  be  detected  in  the  execution  of 
my  design,  no  such  fatal  consequences  were  to  be  dreaded  to  iky  general 
undertaking,  as  might  have  been  justly  apprehended,  had  /  presented  to 
the  world  a  connected'  system,  -founded  on  gratuitous  hypothesis  or  on 
arbitrary  definitions.  The  detections,  on  the  contrary,  of  my  occasional 
errors  would,  /  flatter  myeelf,  from   the   invariable   consistency  and 

*  See  details  in  The  Phrenological  Journal,  i.,  259.  t  lb.,  ii.,  216. 
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harmony  of.  truth,  throw  new  lights  oo  those  inquiries  whieh  /  had 
ducted  with  greater  success ;  as  the  correction  of  a  trifling  mis-statement 
i  in  an  authentic  history  is  often  found,  by  completing  an  imperfect  link  or 
reconciling  a  •  seeming  contradiction,  to  dispel  the  doubts  which  hung 
over  the  more  faithful  and  accurate  details  of  the  narrative. 

"  In  thisvlrope  /was  fortified  by  the  following  sentence  of  Lord  Bacon, 
which  /thought  /might  apply  to  my*clff  without  incurring  the  charge  of 
presumption ;  •  Noe  autem,  si  qua  in  re  vel  male  credidimus,  vel  obdor- 
oaivimuset  minus  attendrnius  vel  defecimns  in  viaet  inqnisitionem  abra* 
pimus,.  mhilo  minus  ns  modis  rbs  nodis  et  apkrtas  kxh  ibimus.  at 
•rrores  nostri  notari  et  separari  possint ;  atque  etiam,  ut  facilis  et  erpe* 
diu  sit  laborem  nostrorum  continuation 

"As  this  indifference,  however,  about  the  fate  of  my  particular 
doctrines  arose  from  a  deep-rooted  conviction,  both  of  the  importance  of 
my  subject  and  of^tho  toundncts  of  my  plan,  it  was  impossible  for  me  to 
be  insensible  to  suofa  criticisms  as  were  directed  against  either  of  these 
two  fundamental  assumptions.  Some  criticisms  of  this  description  /  hdd\ 
from  the  first,  anticipated ;  and  /  would  not  have  failed  to  obviate  them. 
m  the  introduction  to  my  former  work,  if  /  had  not  been  afraid  to  expose 
myeclf  to  the  imputation  of  prolixity,  by  conjuring  up  objections  for  the 
purpose  of  refuting  them,"  dec. 

Another  amusing  instance  of  a  similar  style  of  writing  will  h©  found  in 
an  account  of  himself  by  Flechiejr,  Bishop  of  Nismes,  prefixed  to  an 
edition  of  his  '*  Oraisons  Funebres,"  printed  at  Paris  in  1802.  I  infer 
this  to  arise  from  a  great  endowment  of  Self-Esteems.  A  portrait  of  the 
author  ]ast»named  is  prefixed  to*  his  work,  and  a  strong  expression  of 
Self-Esteem  appears  depicted  on  the  countenance.  The  portraits  of 
Gibbou  also  indicate  this  expression  in  a  remarkable  degree.*  By 
pointing  out  these  tendencies  of  the  faculty,  persons  in  whom  the  organ 
is  large  will  be  put  upon  their  guard  to  avoid  such  ludicrous  modes  of  its 
manifestation. 

Mr.  William  Scott  has  published,  in  the  first  volume  of  The  Phreno- 
logual  Jowrnalhty-&U&l  an  able  exposition  of  the  effects  of  a  large  Self* 
Esteem  upon,  the  character,  when  combined  with  each  of  the  other  facul- 
ties greatly  developed  ;  and  additional  illustrations  will  be  found  in  vol. 
ii.,  pp.  57,  58»  60,  213 ;  iv.,  495 ;  viii.,  306,  496,  592 ;  ix.,  64,  258, 
4*2.  Perhaps  there  is  no  faculty  of  which  a  weak  endowment  is  so 
rarely  found  as  of  Self-Eateem. 

The  feeling  of  individual  personality  has  been  supposed  by  some 
phrenologists  to  arise  from  this  faculty  ;  and*  they  have  been*  led  to  this 
conjecture  by  too  undoubted  foot,  that  the  prominence  which  the  -first 
person  assumes* in  the  mind  bears  a  proportjpn  to. the  size  of  the  organ, of 
Self*  Esteem.  ,    < 

Selff  Esteem*  is  an.  ingrecbenfc  in  the  love  of  uniqpa.    The  high,  value* 
attached  by  some  persons  to* objects  which  no  other  person  can  possess, 
seems  resolvable,  to  a  great  extent,  into  a  gratification  of  this,  feeling 
In  possessing  the  article  they  enjoy  a  superiority  over  the  whole  world* 

*  A,  ludicrous  example  of  egotism  in  an  antiphrenelogical  Essay  by  the 
Rev.  K.  W.  Hamilton,  of  Leeds,  is  quoted  in  The  Phrenological  Journal,  (vol. 
iji..p.  473,)  where  the  following  remark  was  made  by  the  editor :  "  We  have 
heard. of  an  author  whose  MS,  was  detained -in  the  press  from  his  printer, 
wanting  a  sufficient  stock,  of capital  Ps  to  set  up  a  single  sheet  of  his  work;; 
but  Mr.  Hamilton,  it  appears,,  far  surpasses  that  famed,  composer,  ?  he- 
present  article  has  actually  been  returned  to  us,  with  an  intimation,  that  it  is* 
difficult  for  our  printers  to  find  so  many  Roman  .capital!?*,  AOSJs,  and  M  Y*s^ 
as  we  had  marked,  and  he  has  solicited  to  be  allowed,  to. use  Italics*  Oua 
extracts  exited  to  only/sur  page*  of  Mr.  Hamilton's  pamphlet ;  whatastore 
ef  Te  the  sheet  would  have  required !" 

16* 
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and  the  consciousness  of  this  confers  great  importance  on  it  la  their 

estimation.     Acquisitiveness  is  the  other  element  of  iho  taste; 

The  love  of  power  and  dominion  owes  its  origin  to  Self- Esteem. 
The  organ  is  large  in  the  busts  of  Augustus  Caesar  end  of  Bonaparte ; 
and  I  have  observed  that  the  same  configuration  occurs  in  those  individuals 
who,  in  private  life,  aspire  most  eagerjy  to  office,  and  who  are  most 
delighted  with  the  possession  of  a  little  brief  authority.  From  this 
faculty  producing  the  love  of  power*  it  -happens  that  those  who  are 
fondest  of  exercising  dominion  themselves,  are  the  most  violent  opponents 
of  authority  when  vested  in  other  hands.  They  are  the  great  advocates 
for  liberty  ;  but  are  no  sooner  placed  in  possession  o(  power  themselves 
than  they  abuse  it  and  become  tyrants.  In  short,  when  two  individuals 
equally  thirst  for  dominion,  and  when  the  one  can  rule  only  by  the-  other 
obeying,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  the  subject  will,  in  such  a  case,  mani- 
fest little  satisfaction  under  the  yoke,  and  that  his  very  love  of  authority 
will  make  him  the  most  determined  opponent  of  it  in  others.  Self-Esteem 
gives  rise  to  the  spirit  of  independence,* 

Nations  differ  with  regard  to  the  degrees  in  which  they  posses*  this 
organ.  It  is  large  in  the  Chinese  and  Hindoos,  and  the  English  have 
more  of  it  than  the  French  :  hence  the~mariner  of  a  genuine  Frenchmen 
appears  to  an  Englishman  to  be  fawning  and  undignified  ;  while  the  manner 
of  an  Englishman  appears  to  the  French  cold,  haughty,  and  supercilious. 
The  great  Self- Esteem  of  the  English,  and  theif  consequent  innate  aver* 
sion  to  all  stretches  of  power,  is  probably  one  important  cause  of  their 
political  liberty.  Dr.  Adam  Ferguson  has  recognised  the  operation  of  this 
sentiment  in  maintaining-  their  freedom.  Alluding  to  the  habeas  oerput 
act,  he  remarks,  that  "  it  requires  a  fabric  no-  less  than  the  whole  political 
constitution  of  Great  Britain,  a  spirit  ne  less  than  the  refractory  and 
turbulent  zeal  of  thin  fortunate  people,  to  secure  its  effects."!  Among 
savages  this  organ  is  in  general  extremely  active,}:  ignorant  persons  being 
usually  found  to  have  the  highest  Opinion  of  themselves.  >■ 

Self-Esteem,  when  -eminently  powerful,  and  not  combined  with  the 
higher  sentiments  equally  strong,  causes  the  individual  to  carry  his  head 
high  and  reclining  backward.  Ft  gives  a  cold  and  repulsive  expression  to 
the  manner,  and  it  is  particularly  offensive  to  other  individuals  greatly 
endowed  with  the-  same  faculty. 

Dr.  Reid  and  Mr.  Stewart  treat  of  this  sentiment  under  the  designation 
of  the  Desire  of  Power.  Dr.  Thomas  Brown  calls  it  "  pride,"  and  do* 
fines  it  as  that  feeling  of  vivid  pleasure  which  attends  the  contemplation 
of  our  excellence.^  Dr.  Brown  views  the  desire  of  power  as  a  distinct 
primitive  emotion  ;  but  Self- Esteem  appears  to  me  to  be  the  fundamental 
feeling,  and  the  love  of  power  to  be  only  one  of  the  forms  of  its  mani- 
festation. It  is  quite  conceivable,  that  a  private  individual,  removed  from 
all  means  of  acquiring  public  authority,  may  manifest  tittle  appetite  for 
dominion  over  -the  nation,  though  Self-Esteem  is  large  ;  but  he  will  be 
found  to  be  proud,  and  to  exercise  a  sovereign  sway  over  his  own  house- 
hold. This  is  the  same  principle  differently  directed.  I  have  never  seem 
a  man  fired  with  ambition  for  situations  of  command,  in  whom  Self-Esteem 
was  defective  or  even  moderate  in  size ;  so  that  there  appears  no  adequate 
ground  for  assuming  pride  to  be  one  primitive  sentiment,  and  the  love  of 
power  another  and  distinct  original  desire. 

In  treating  of  Acquisitiveness,  I  mentioned  that  the  practical  effects  of 
that  faculty  are  much  modified  by  the  endowment  of  Self-Esteem,  with 

*  See  The  Phrenological  Journal,  iii.,  224. 
t  History  of  CivU  Society,  part  iii.,  sect,  6. 

t  See  instances,  collected  by  Mr.  Robert  Cox,  in  the  Phtenohgical  Journal 
▼iii.,  305.  $  Lecture*,  vol.  iii.,  p.  297. 
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which  it  if  ootnfciiied— «eM«im€a»  being  greatly  increased  by  the  combina- 
tion a/  both  in  ft  fall  degree  of  development.  Acquisitiveness  desires 
to  acquire'  wealth,  and  Self-Esteem  to  hold  and  apply  it  to  selfish  grati- 
fication. This  organ  appears  to  be  possessed  by  the  lower  animals.  The 
turkey-cock,  peacock,  horse,.  c*e.,  manifest  reelings  resembling  pride  or 
£elf-£steem.  "  The  master-ox/'  saya  Lord  Karnes,  *•  leads  the  rest  into 
'the  stable,  or  into  the  fold,,  ami  becomes  unruly  if  he  be  not  let  first  oat ; 
pay,  he  must  be  first  yoked  in  the  plough  or  wagon."* 

Dr.  Gall,  however,  entertained  views  on  this  subject  peculiar  to  him- 
self. He  mentions  that,  after  having  studied  the  sentiment  of  pride  as 
a  primitive  mental  quality,  and  its  organ  in  the  human  race,  he  wished  to 
ascertain  whether  his  observations  would  be  confirmed  by  the  lower  ani- 
mals. Me  therefore  examined  the  heads  of  such  of  them  as  we  are  ac- 
customed to  call  proud— the  race-horse,  the  cock,  and  the  peacock.  He 
did  not  find  in  any  of  these  a.  remarkable  deveiopement  of  the  cerebral 
*parts  corresponding  to  the  organ  of  Self-Esteem  in  man ;  but  he  found 
a  considerable  deveiopement*  of  these  parts  in  animals  in  which  he  would 
never  have  thought  of  looking  for  it— that  is  to  say,  in  those  which  volun- 
tarily remain,  in  the  higher  regions  of  the  air,  living  on  mountains  and 
other  elevated  situations ;  for  example,  ia  the  roebuck,  the  chamois,  the 
wild  goat,  andVcertam  species  of  eagles  and  falcons  :  and  what  struck  him 
most  was,  that  the  parts  in  question  were  the  more  developed  in  propor- 
tion to  the  greater  height  of  the  dwelling-places  of  the  animals.  Dr.  Gall 
himself  was  astonished  at  this  observation.  That  a  predilection  for  phy- 
sical heights  should,  in  animals,  depend  on  the  same  organ  ae  that  to  which 
the  sentiment  of  Self-Esteem  is  referrible  in  man,  appeared  to  him,  at 
(first,  altogether  improbable  and  inadmissible ;  yet,  says  he,  "  I  have  laid 
down  the  rule  to  communicate  the  progress  of  my  observations,  as  well 
as  the  manner  in  which  they  had  given  rise  to  my  opinions.  Opinions 
which  have  not  facts  for  their  basis,  if  not  erroneous,  are  at  least  very 
likely  to  be  so ;  and  a  natural  historian  ought  to  be  less  ashamed  of  com- 
mitting an.  error  in  his  interpretations  of /acts,  than  of  founding  his  opinions 
on  reasoning  alone.1*  He  accordingly  enters  into  some  interesting  ob- 
servations on  the  various  dwsllmg-places  of  animala ;  directing  the  atten- 
tion of  his  readers  both  to  t^ose  which  inhabit  elevated  regions,  and  to 
others  which  prefer  the  lowest  situations :  and  he  states,  that,  mail  animals 
which  have  their  abode*- in  high  places,  there  is  a  lengthened  eminence  in 
the  middle  of  the  head,  immediately  above  the  organ  of  Pbiloprogenittve- 
ness,  and  which  entirely  resembles  the  organ,  of  §elf-  Esteem  in  man.t 

Dr.  Sputsheim  holds  that  this  prominence  in -the  brains  of  the  lower 
animals  corresponds  to  the  organ  No.  HI.  in  man,  (named  by  him  Inha- 
bit! veness,  and  in  this  .week  Concentrativeness ;)  and,  while*  he  admits  the 
accuracy  of  the  facts  stated  by  Dr.  Grail,  he  differs  from  his  conclusions* 
«nd  saya,  that  it  is  not  the  same  organ?  which  produces  in  man  the  senti- 
ment of  Self-Esteem,  and,  in.  the  lower  creatures,  the  love  of  physical 
heights ;  but  that  there  are  distinct  organs  both  in  man  and  the  lower 
animals  for  these  separate  mental  qualities.  It  appeera  to  me,  that  Dr. 
Spujsheim  is  oorrect  in  maintaining  that  the-  organ  No.  HI.  ia  distinct 
fsom  that  of  Self-Esteem,  both  in  the  lower  animala  and  in  man  ;  and  the 
real  extent  of  the  difference  between,  him  and  Dr.  Gall  is  this— Dr. 
Spurzheim  admits  two  organs  lying  between  Firmness  and  Philoprogeni- 
tiveness,  but  Dr.  Gall  only  one :  Dr.  Gall  considers  the  whole  of  the 
intermediate  cerebxal  parts  as  the  organ  in  man  of  Self-Esteem,  and,  m 
animals,  of  the  love  of  physical  elevation ;  while  Dr.  Spurzheim  regards 
the  upper  portion  of  these  parts  as  the  organ  of  Self-Esteem,  and  the 
lower  portion  as  the  organ  of  Inhabitiveness,  in  both  cases.  I  am  satisfied 
•  Sketch*,  B.  ii.f  Sk.  1.        |  Sur  Us  Fonctimt  du  Ctrveau,  tome  iv.,  p.  27». 
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that  ^the  organs  are  distinct  in  the  human  species,  and  that  the  upper  serves 
to  manifest  Self* Esteem.  Farther  observations  mast  determine  the  func- 
tion of  the  lower  organ,  or  No.  III.  - 

When  Sel^Esteem  becomes  excited  by  disease,  the  individual  imagines 
himself  to  be  a  king,  an  emperor,  a  transcendent  genius,  or  even  the  Su- 
preme Being.  Dr.  Gall  mentions  the  case  of  a  Monsieur  B.,  in  whom 
the  organ  was  very  large,  and  who  was  accidentally  wounded  by  s  nail  in 
this  part  of  the  brain.  While  labouring  under  the  influence  of  the  wound, 
he  felt  himself,  as  it  were,  derated  above  the  clouds,  and  carried  through 
the  air,  retaining,  at  the  same  time,  and  also  manifesting  during  his  con- 
valescence, the  same  proud  and  haughty  manners  which  had  distinguished 
him  during  health. 

"  The  organ,"  says  Dr.  O.,  "  was  equally  conspicuous  in  an  insane 
patient  at  Baden,  near  Rastedt.  This  man's  insanity  consisted  in  believ- 
ing himself  a  major.  *  He*  had  a  small  head,  and  the  only-organ  which  was 
developed  in  a  high  degree  was  that  of  Self- Esteem ;  the  whole  other 
convolutions  of  the  brain  being  very  small.'  In  the  charity  work- house 
of  Friboorg  we  saw  an  insane  man  who  was  extremely  proud.  He  de- 
clared, in  a  vehement  and  pathetic  tone, '  qu'tt  est  la  souche '  by  the  aid 
of  which  -God  created  and  preserves  the  world,  that  he  has  been  crowned 
by  Jesus  Christ ;  that  he  is  the  young  man  whom  the  Queen  of  Heaven 
has  selected  for  her  spouse.  His  attitude  is  that  of  an  arrogant  despot. 
Deeply  inspired  with  sentiments  of  his  high  importance,-  he  crosses  his 
arms,  and,  to  give  an  idea  of  the  astonishing  power  which  he  possesses, 
he  strikes  his  Breast  and  sides  with  violence.  In  general,  he  stands  with 
one  foot 'placed  before  the  other,  the  body  erecr,  and  a  little  inclined 
backward.  When  I  requested  binv"  continues  Dr.  Gall,  "  to  allow  me  to 
touch  his.  head,  he  replied,  with  astonishing  arrogance,  *  Ich  habe  keinen 
Kopft  sondern  ein  HauptS  I  have  no  head  sock  as  common  men  possess, 
but  a  Haupt,  or  head  peculiar  to  kings  and  cods*  He  .turned  away,  holding 
us  to  be  totally  unworthy  of  approaching  hiur.  We  observed,  however, 
distinctly,  that  he  had  the  organ  of  Self-Esteem  very- largely  developed.1* 

Pinel,  Fodere»  and  other  writers  on  insanity,  mention  cases  equally 
characteristic  of  disease  of  this  organ.  "  A  patient,"  says  Pinel,  •»  con- 
fined in  a  private  asylum  in  Paris,  during  his  fits,  believed  himself  to  be 
the  prophet  Mahomet,  assumed  an  attitude  of  command,  and  the  tone  of 
the  Most  High  ;  ses  traits  etaient  rayonnans,  et  sa  demarche  pleine  de 
majeste.  One  day  when  cannon  were  fired  in  Paris  on  account  of  some 
events,  of  the  Revolution,  he  persuaded  himself  that  it  was  to  render  him 
homage ;  he  caused  silence  to  he  observed  around  him,  and  could  not 
restrain  his  joy/'  *  "  A  woman,*'  continues  the  same  author, "  extremely 
imperious,  aod  accustomed  to  make  her  husband  obey  -with  even  more 
than  docility,  remained  in  bed  part  of  the  morning,  and  then  insisted  that 
he  should  come,  and  on  his  knees  present  her  with  drink.  She  ended  by 
believing  herself,  in  tbe  ecstasies  of  her  pride,  to  be  the  Virgin  Mary.'* 
I  have  seen  many  cases  similar  to  the  foregoing,  some  of  which  are 
reported  in  The  Phrenological  Journal,  vol.  vi„  p.  80.» 

This  organ  is  generally  larger  in  men  than  in  women  ;  and  more  males 
are  insane  through  pride  than  females.  The  organ  is  regarded  as  esta- 
blished. It  is  large  in  Haggart,  Beltingham,  and  Dempsey,  and  moderate 
in  Vf,  Hette.  Dr.  Spontheim'*  Phrenology  in  Connexion  with  the  itudy 
of  Physiognomy  contains  many  examples  of  its  large  developement.  See 
plate  x.,  fig.  1  ;  xv.,  1  •,  xvi.,  1  ;  xvii.,  1 ;  xxii.,  1  ;  xxv., » ;  xxvi.,  2; 
xxvii.,  I ;  xxviii.,  1  and  2 ;  xxix.,  1, 2, 3>  4, 6,  6.  The  organ  is  represented 
•matt  in  plate  x.,  fig.  2 ;  and  xv.,  2. 

*  See  also  Dr.  A.  Combe's  Observation*  on  Mmial  Jhrangnmt,  p.  17S, 
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This  organ  it  situated  on  each  aide  of  that  of  SelfOBsteem,  and  com 
mences  about  half  an  inch  from  the  fapbdoidal  suture.  When  large,  it 
produces  a  remarkable  fnlneea  and  breadth  in  the  upper  and  back  part  of 
the  head.  From  its  situation,  it  cannot  be  brought  into  line,  so  as  to  be 
represented  successfully  by  figures,  similar  to  those  used  to  illustration 
of  the  other  organs.  The  reader  may,  however,  inspect  the  valuable 
■work  of  Dr.  Spurzheim,  just  referred  to,  plate  xvi.,  fig.  I ;  jtxii.,  1 ;  xxiv., 
2  ;  .xxvit:,  1 ;  and  particularly  xxviii ,  1,  representing  the  head  of  Lalande. . 

When  Dr.  Gall  was  occupied  in  making  observations  on  the  organ  df 
•Self- Esteem,  he  met  with  a  woman  in  a  lunatic  asylum  who  conceived 
herself  to  be  the  Queen  of  France.  He  expected  to  find  the  organ  of  that 
k  sentiment  largely  developed ;  but,  in  place  of  this,  there  was  a  very  dis- 
tinct hollow  in  the  situation  of  it,  and  a  round  and  considerable  prominence 
presented  itself  on  each  side.  This  circumstance  at  first  caused  him 
considerable  embarrassment.  He  soon  perceived,  however,  that  the  cha- 
racter of  this  woman's  insanity  differed  materially  from  that  of  men  alienated 
through  pride.  The  latter  were  grave,  calm,  imperious,  elevated,  arrogant ; 
and  they  affected  a  masculine  majesty.  Even  in  the  fury  of  their  fits 
alk  their  motions  and  expressions  bore  the  impress  of  the  sentiment  of 
domination  which  they  imagined  themselves  to  exercise  over  others.  In  the 
patieafs  insane  through  vanity,  on  the  other  hand,  the  whole  manner  was 
different.  There  was  then  a  restless  frivolity,  an  inexhaustible  talkative- 
ness, the  most  affected  forwardness ;  eagerness  to  announce  high  birth  and 
boundless  riches,  promises  of  favour  and  honour — in  a  word,  a  mixture  of 
affectation  and  absurdity.  From  that  time  Dr.  Gall  perceived  the  difference 
between  the  sentiment  of  Self- Esteem  and  that  of  Love  of  Approbation. 

He  draws,  with  great  accuracy*  the  distinction  between  pride,  which  is 
an  abuse  of  Self-Esteem,  and  vanity,  an  abuse  of  Love  of  Approbation. 
{The  proud  man,  says  he,  is  imbued  with  a  sentiment  of  his  own  superior 
merit,  and,  from  the  summit  of  his  grandeur,  treats  with- contempt  or  in- 
difference all  other  mortals ;  the  voufman  attaches  the  utmost  importance 
to  the  opinions  entertained  of  him  by  others,  and  seeks  with  eagerness  to 
gain  their  approbation.  The  proud  man  expects  that  mankind  will  come 
to  him  and  acknowledge  his  merit ;  the  vain  man  knocks  at  every  door  to 
draw  attention  toward  him,  and  supplicates  for  the  smallest  portion  of 
honour.  The  proud  man  despises  those  marks  of  distinction,  which  on 
the  vain  confer  the  most  perfect  delight.  The  proud  man  is  disgusted  by 
indiscreet  eulogiums ;  the  vain  man  inhales  with  ecstasy  the  incense  of 
flattery,  although  profusely  offered,  and  by  no  very  skilful  hand.* 

Dr.  Gall  treats  of  the  abuses  of  this  sentiment  under  the  names  of 
vanity,  ambition,  and  the  love  of  glory,  rather  than  df  the  primitive  senti- 
ment itself.  To  Dr.  Spurzheim  is  dee  the  merit  of  elucidating  the  ujti* 
mate  principle  of  many  of  the  faculties,  and  in  particular  the  one  under 
consideration. 

This  faculty  produces  the  desire  of  approbation,  admiration,  praise,  and 
.  fame.  Hence  it  renders  us  anxious  to  please  those  whose  approval  is 
valued,  and  makes  us  attentive  to  the  opinions  whioh  others  entertain  of 
us.  The  object  of  its  desire  is  approbation  in  general,  without  determin* 
ing  the  means  or  the  manner  of  acquiring  it.  The  direction  in  which  its 
gratification  will  be  sought  depends  on  the  faculties  with  which  it  is  com- 
bined in  the  individual.  If  the  moral  sentiments  and  intellect  are  vigorous, 
it  will  prompt  to  moral  emulation  apd  the  desire  of  honourable  lame.    It 

♦  0*11  Svr  let  Foncthnt  du  Cervwh  tome  if-  P»  Wi 
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may  thus  animate  the  poet,  the  painter,  the  orator,  the  warrior,  and  the 
statesman.  In  some  individuals  it  attains  the  height  of  a  passion,  and  then 
glory  is  pursued  at  the  hazard  of  life  and  of  every  enjoyment  which  it 
affords,  and  fame  is  sought  for  even  in  the  cannon's  mouth.  "  Themisto- 
clem  ilium,"  says  Cicero,  "  suramum  Atbenis  virum,  dixisse  aiunvcum 
ex  eo  quarerelur,  quod  acroama,  aut  cujus  vocera  libentissime  audits*  1 
Ejus,  a  quo  sua  virtus  optima  praxhoaretur."  Cicero  himself  seems  to 
have  possessed  this  sentiment  in  a  very  high  degree  :  "  Trahimur  omnes 
laudis  studio,"  says  he,  "  et  optiraus  quisque  maxima  gloria  dueitur.  Ipst 
illi  philosophi,  etiam  in  Ulis  libellis  quos  de  contemnenda  gloria  scribunt, 
nome*  suum  inscrihunt ;  in  eo  ipso,  in  quo  pnedicationem  nobilitatemque 
despiciunt,  prsjdicari  de  seac  nominari  volunt."*  The  same  ideas  are 
thus  expressed  by  Montaigne  :  "Of  all  the  fellies  of  the  world,  that  which 
is  most  universally  received  is  the  solicitude  of  reputation  and  glory ;  , 
which  we  are  fond  of  to  that  degree,  as  to  abandon  riches,  peace,  lira,  and 
health,  which  are  effectual  and  substantial  goods,  to  pursue  this  vain 
phantom  and  empty  word.  And  of  all  the  irrational  humours  of  men,  it 
should  seem  that  even  the  philosophers  themselves  have  the  most  ado, 
and  do  the  latest  disengage  themselves  from  this,  as  the  most  resty  and 
obstinate  of  all  human  follies. "t  The  organ  is*  very  4arge  in  the  Ameri- 
can Indians  ;t  and  the  love  of  decorations  and  ornaments,  whether  these 
consist  of  stars,  garters,  and  medals,  or  of  tatooed  faces,  bored  noses,  and 
eagles*  feathers,  springs  from  it.  The  faculty  is  strongly  displayed  by  the 
Cingalese. $  If  the  lower  propensities  predominate,  the*  individual  may 
be  pleased  by  the  reputation  of  being  the  best  fighter  or  the  greatest 
drinker  of  his  circle. 

There  is  a  great  difference  in  regard  to  the  degree  of  endowment  of 
this  faculty  in  different  individuals.  Some  watch,  with  the  most  animated 
anxiety,  every  motion  and  every  look,  and  intuitively  feel  when  we  approve 
or  disapprove.  When  we  approve,  the  eye  sparkles,  the  countenance 
opens,,  and  the  individual  approaches  us  with  a  pleasing  courtesy,  expres- 
sive at  once  of  the  pleasure  he  has  received  from  our  approbation,  and  of 
his  desire  to  retain  it.  He,  on  the  other  hand,  in  whom  the  faculty  is 
naturally  feeble,  shows,  by  the  undisturbed  fixture  of  his  countenance,  that 
our  censure  and  applause  are  alike  unimportant  to  him.  When  we  cen- 
sure, he  stares  us  in  the  face  with  calm  indifference,  or  gapes  in  stupid 
wonder. 

4-  due  endowment  of  this  faculty  is  indispensable  to  an  amiable  charac- 
ter. It  gives  the  desire  to  be  agreeable  to  ethers  ;  it  is  the  drill-sergeant 
of  society,  and  admonishes  us  when  we  deviate  too  widely  from  the  line 
of  march  of  our  fellows  ;  it  induces  us  to  suppress  numberless  little  mani- 
festations of  selfishness,  .and  to  restrain  many  peculiarities  of  temper  and 
disposition,  from  the  dread  of  incurring  disapprobation  by  giving  offence ; 
it  is  the  butt  upon  which  wit  strikes  when,  by  means  of  ridicule,  it  drives 
us  from  our  follies.  To  be  laughed  at  is  worse  than  death  to  a  person  in 
whom  this  sentiment  is  strong. 

The  feeling  which  is  most  commonly  experienced  when  this  organ  is 
large,  even  when  favourably  combined  with  other  organs,  is  anxiety  about 
what  the  world  will  think  of  us.  A  youth  in  whom  it  is  powerful  cannot 
do  this  thing,  because  everybody  will  look  at  him  ;  or  cannot  do  the  other, 
because  people  will  wonder.  In  older  persons  it  produces  a  fidgety 
anxiety  about,  the  opinion  of  the  public,  or  of  the  circle  of  acquaintances 
who  compose  the  public  to  them.     If  Self-Esteem  also  is  powerful,  they 

•  OraUo  wro  Archia.  t  £•««*«,  B.  i.,  eh.  41,  Cotton's  Translation. 

t  See  Phrqi.  /sum.,  ii.,  537. 

0  Phren.  Journ.,  vii.,  639.  Various  illustrations  of  Love  of  Approbatioi 
*iU  be  found  in  vol.  ii.,  p.  64;.viii.,  590,  592,  429;  u.,  66,  414. 
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imagine  themselves' continually  before  the  public  eye,  and  thai  the  world 
is  occupied  with  little  else  than  weighing  their  motives,  speculating  on 
their  conduct,  and  adjusting  the  precise  point  in  the  scale  of  importance 
and  respectability  at  which  they  ought  to  be  placed.  A  great  portion  of 
this  feeling,  however,  is  the  mere  inspiration  of  great  Self- Esteem  and 
Love  of  Approbation  in  their  own  heads.  -  The  public  are  too  much  en- 
grossed with  themselves  and  their  own  affairs,  to  bestow  so  minute  and 
permanent  a  degree  of  attention  upon  an  individual.  This  anxiety  about 
public  opinion,  when  too  great,  is  subversive  of  happiness  and  indepen- 
dence. It  renders  the  mere  dicta  of  the  society  in  which  the  individual 
moves,  his  code  of  morality,  religion,  taste,  and  philosophy  ;  and  incapa- 
citates him  from  upholding  truth  and  virtue,  if  disowned  by  those  whom 
bjp  imagines  influential  or  genteel.  The  want  of  a  philosophy  of  mind 
allows  wide  scope  to  the  aberrations  of  this  faculty ;  for,  in  the  absence 
of  well-defined  principles  pi  taste  and  conduct,  individuals  of  high  preten- 
sion dictate,  with  success,  fashions,  however  absurd,  which  the  herd  of 
mankind  follow. 

The  characteristic  difference  between  the  disposition  to  oblige  conferred 
by  this  sentiment,  and  the  feeling  of  genuine  kindness  which  springs  from 
Benevolence,  is,  that  Love  of  Approbation  prompts  us  to  do  moat  for 
those  who  least  require  our  aid,  whereas  Benevolence  takes  exactly  the 
opposite  direction.  Men,  in  general,  care  little  for  the  approbation  of 
their  inferiors,  their  own  household,  or  those  of  whom  they  are.  altogether 
independent ;  and  he  whose  exertions  are  inspired  chiefly  by  this  faculty, 
will  do  extremely  little  to  benefit  them.  To  serve  or  please  the  great  and 
the  splendid,  on  the  other  hand,  or  strangers  whose  voice  may  raise  or 
depress  his  fame,  he  will  majce  the  most  animated  exertions...  Persons, 
accordingly,  in  whom  Love  of  Approbation  is  wry  strong,  and  Benevo- 
lence and  Conscientiousness  deficient,^  fire  frequently  the  most  agreeable 
acquaintances  to  those  who  -are  altogether  independent  of  them ;  "  they 
smile  on  all  who  care  not  for  their  frowns,"  while  they  neglect  or  torment 
their  inferiors  and  equals. 

No  faculty  is  more  prone  to  run.  into  excess  than  Love  of  Approbation ; 
and  hence  it  has  served  a*  a  fertile  theme  to*  the  satirist  in  every  age. 
The  Character*  of  Tbeophrastus  contain  tome  happy  sketches  in  ridicule 
of  its  inordinate  manifestations.  In  Young's  Lqste  of  Fame  also  there 
are  many  striking  passages  descriptive  of  the  absurdities,  into  which  it 
leads  mankind.  The  diversified  forms  in  which  its  activity  appears  axe 
well  exposed  by  the  following  lines  in  Satire  First :' 

"  The  love  of  praise*  fcowe'er  conceal'd  by  art. 
Reigns,  more  orleis,  and  glows  in  -every  heart : 
The  proud,  to  gain  iti  toils  on  toils  endure ; 
The  modest  shun  it,  but  to  make  it  sure. 
O'er  globes  and  sceptres,  now  on  thrones  it  swells, 
Now  trims  the  midnight  lamp  in  college  cells  ; 
'Tis  Tory,  Whig ;  it  "plots,  prays,  preaches,  pleads, 
Harangues  in  senates,  squeaks  in  masquerades :... 
It  aids  the  dancer's  heel,  the  writer's  head, 
And  heaps  the  plain  with  mountains  of  the  dead 
Nor  ends  with  life,  but  nods  in  sable  plames, 
Adorns  our  hearse,  and  flatters  on  our  tombs." 

This  faculty  is  too  much  cultivated  in  education,  by  being  almost  uni- 
versally appealed  to  as  the  chief  stimulus  to  exertion  and  good  behaviour. 
In  infant-schools,  however,  conducted  oo -Mil  Wildersptn's  plan,  prizes 
and  place-taking  are  dispensed  with,  and  the  resaU  is  most  satisfactory. 
It  is  only  where  the  subjects  of  study  are  unsuitable  to  the  minds  of  cb*W 
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dren,  or  Improperly  taught,  that  Love  of  Approbation  requires  to  be  strong- 
ly appealed  to.* 

Combined  with  Secretiveness  large  and  Conscientiousness  deficient,  it 
prompts  its  possessor  to  pay  to  others  those  unmeaning  compliments  which 
pass  current  in  society,  and  which  most  persons  receive  well  when  ad- 
dressed to  themselves,  but  treat  with  ridicule  when  bestowed  lavishly  on 
others.  It  prompts  to  the  equivocation  of  "  not  at  home,"  when  the  per- 
son is  otherwise  engaged.  The  faculty  of  Conscientiousness  would  desire 
that  the  plain  fact  should  be  stated  ;  but  Love  of  Approbation  produces 
an .  instinctive  feeling  that  the  Self* Esteem  of  the  person  calling  will  be 
offended,  if  any  engagement  can  render  it  inconvenient  to  see  him.  To 
save  this  pang,  Love  of  Approbation  and  Secretireness  prompt  to  the  in- 
vention of  the  little  equivoque.  The  deceit  is  seen  through  by  all,  and 
nevertheless  the  use  of  it  is  more  pleasing  to  persons  in  whom  Self- Esteem 
and  Love  of  Approbation  are  very  large,  than  the  announcement  of  the 
simple  truth.  Some  individuals  state  candidly  that  they  are  "  engaged  ;" 
and  I  have  asked  persons  in  whom  the  organs  above-mentioned  are  large, 
whether  they  felt  more  annoyed  by  this  reply  than  by  *'  not  at  home/* 
even  when  they  suspected  that  the  latter  meant  really  the  former.  They 
acknowledged  that,  on  the  first  occasion,  they  did  feel  slightly  irritated ; 
but  that  a  moment's  reflection  satisfied  them  that  forcible  reasons  must 
exist  for  the  refusal,  and  that  the  very  announcement  of  the  troth  was  an 
appeal  to  their  higher  feelings,  and  a  proof  of  unhesitating  confidence  in 
their  attachment  and  good  sense ;  and  ever  after  they  were  not  offend- 
ed by  the  reply,  **  Engaged."  It  is  the  same  concomitance  of  Love  of 
Approbation  with  Secretiveness  which  prompts  some7  individuals  to  pur- 
sue the  practice  of  calling  on  those  whom  they  are  pleased  to  style 
their  friends,  when  they  think  that  they  are  not  at  home,  for  the  purpose 
of  leaving- their  card.  This  proceeding  is  an  offer  of  flattery  to  the  Self- 
Esteem  and  Love  of  Approbation  of  the  persons  called  upon  ;  but  as  in 
the  fashionable  code  it  is  not  intended  to  imply  either  affection  or  esteem 
for  them,  but  mere  civility  or  attention,  it  is,  in  truth,  a  very  slender  com- 
pliment. The  real  import  of  these  conventional  ceremonies  is  universally 
understood,  so  that  philosophy  sees  in  them  only  ludicrous  attempts  at 
gratifying  Love  of  Approbation,  attended  with  no  success. 

When  the  developement  of  Love  of  Approbation  is  excessive,  while  the 
regulating  organs  .are  deficient,  it  is  the  cause  of  great  unhappiness.  It 
renders  the  utile  girl  at  school  miserable,  if  her  dress  and  the  style  of 
living  of  her  parents  are  not  equal  to  those  of  the  parents  of  her  associates. 
It  overwhelms  the  artist,  author,  or  public  speaker  with  misery,  if  a  rival 
is  praised  in  the  journals  in  higher  terms*  than  himself.  A  lady  is  tor- 
mented by  perceiving  in  the  possession  of  her  acquaintance  finer  dresses 
or  equipages  than  her  own.  It  excites^the  individual  to  talk  of  himself, 
his  affairs  and  connexions,  so  as  to  communicate  to  the  auditor  vast  ideas 
of  his  greatness  or  goodness  ;  in  short,  vanity  is  one  form  of  its  abuse. 
"  Sir,"  says  Dr.  Johnson,  "  Goldsmith  is  so  much  afraid  of  being  unno- 
ticed, that  he  often  talks,  merely  lest  you  should  forget  that  he  is  in  the 
company."  When  not  combined  with  Conscientiousness  and  Benevo- 
lence, it  leads  to  feigned  professions  of  respeot  and  friendship ;  and  many 
manifest  it  by  promises  and  invitations,  never  intended  to  be  fulfilled  or 
accepted.  It,  as  well  as  Self-Esteem,  prompts  to  the  use  of  the  first 
person  ;  but  its  tone  is  that  of  courteous  solicitation,  while  the  I  of 
Self- Esteem  is  presumptuous  and  full  of  pretension. 

When*  on  the  other  hand,  the  organ  is  deficient,  and  the  sentiment,  in 
consequence,  is  feeble,  the  individual  cares  little  about  the  opinion  enter- 

*  Pkrtn.  Journ.,  v.,  61$*;  *.,  fr;  and  Simpson's  Necessity  of  Popular  J&fcco- 
Ism,  p.  148. 
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tajncd  of  him  by  others ;  and,  provided  they  haw  riot  tbe»*w^toposttek 
his  person  or  abridge  hi*  possessions,  he  is  capable  of  laughing  at  their 
censures,  and  contemning  their  applause.  Peaoes  of  this  sort,  it  endowed 
#ith  the  selfish  propensities  in  a  Strong  degree,  constitute,  what  are  termed 
"impracticable"  men ;  their  whole  feelinge  aro  concentrated  in  self,  and 
tney  are  dead  to  the  motive  which,  might  indues  them  to  abate  one  iota 
of  their  own  pretensions  to  oblige  ethers.  If  actuated  by  any  strong  pas- 
sion, and  endowed  with  intellect,  it  is  astofiiahiug  what  they  are  sometimes 
able  to  accomplish  in  attaining  their  object*.  Strangers  tp  ceremony  and 
indifferent  to  censure,  they  meet  with  a  thousand  rebuffs  which  they  never 
feel,  ar.d  ate  loaded  with  a  hundred  indignities  which  never  affect  them: 
free  from  the  restraints  which  delicacy  imposes  upon  others,  they  practise 
upon  the  benevolence,  the  disposition  to  oblige,  or  the  interest  of  mankind, 
and  succeed  in  circumstances  in  which  a  sensitive  mind  would  have  found 
Only  obstacles  unsurmountable. 

Philosophers  and  acute  observers  of  human  nature  have  long  distin- 
guished between  pride  and  vanity  ;*  but,  nevertheless,  no  error  is  more 
frequently  committed  by  ordinary  minds  than  to  confound  them ;  and  no 
mistake  is  more  common  than  to  imagine  that  beaux  and  belles,  and  all 
who  are  very  tasteful  and  particular  about'  their  personal  appearance  or 
equipages,  are  necessarily  extremely  conceited.  A  large  Love  of  Appro- 
bation and  much  Ideality,  joined  with  Individuality,  which  produces  atten- 
tion to  Retails,  and  Order,  <w  ill,  tn  general,  give*  rise  te,  the  passion  for 
neatness,  pjtopriety,  arid  ornament ;  but  such  a  combination,  instead  of 
producing  a  proud  -or  conceited'  character,  inspires  with  the  very  espesits 
dispositions.     I  rarely  see  a  dandy  who  h)  not  at  bottom  a  polite,  obliging, 
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qoqV  nature^],  but  probably  weak,  individual ;  and  it  is  only  when  large  Self- 
steer  n,  which  is  not  an  indispensable  ingredient  in  beauxiem,  is,  added  to 
the  combination*  that  the*  common  opinion  wrll  be  justified  by  -the  result. 

This  faculty  corresponds  to  the  Desire  ef  Esteem  of  Dr.  Reidsnd  Mr. 
Stewart,  anjd  to  the  Desire  of  Glory  of-  Dr.  Thomas  Brown.  The  obser- 
vations of  these  philosophers  on  its  functions  are  generally  correct ;  but 
here,  as  in  ttie  case  of  Self-Esteem^ihey  treat  chiefly  of  its  heroic  mani- 
festations, end  present  us  with  almost  ^ao  -views  of  its  operations  in  the 
more  interesting  theatre  of  private  life. 

The  faculty*  when  powerful,  gives  a  tendency  to  carry  the  head  back- 
ward, and  a  little  to  the  side ;  it  communicate*  a  soft  soliciting  tone  to 
the  voice,  puts  smiles  into  the  xoontenance,  and  'produces  that  elegant 
line'of  beauty  in  the  lips  which  assembles  Apollo's  bow. 

As, -formerly  mentioned,  the  ftonch  are  remarkable  fer  a  large  dove- 
lopement  of  this  organ,  while  the  -English  "excel  in  Self- Esteem.  The 
influence  of  the  Love  of  Approbation  showas  itself  m  -the  manners,  institu- 
tions, and  daily  literatare  of  France  in  an  extraordinary  degree.  Com- 
pliments and  praises  are  the  current  coin  of  conversation  ;  and  a  late 
writer  most  justly  observes,  that,  "  in  France,  glory  is  the  condiment  to 
the  whole- feast  of  life,  sjnid  the  trumpet  of  fame  is  that  which  makes  the 
sweetest  music  to  their  ears."t  In  private  life  also,  an  individual  who 
has  much  Loveof  Approbation  himself,  is  extremely  prone  to  pay  compli- 
ments to  others,  from  an  instinctive  feeling  of  the  pleasure  of  being  praised, 
-and  to  behove  that  in  this  way  he  renders  himself  highly  agreeable. 

The  faculty  is  generally  more  active  in  women  than  in  men ;  and  it  is 
•observed,  that  a  greater  number  of  women  than  ef  men  become  insane 
from  this  feeling.    Dr.  Spurzheim  mentions,  that  he  bad  met  with  only  one 

*  ".  Pride  makes  us  esteem  ourselves ;  vanity  makes  us  desire  the  esteem 
of  others.    It  is  just  to  say,  as  Dean  Swift  has  done,  that  a  man  is  too  proud . 
to  be  vaih.M—  Blair' $  Lectures,  lect.  10. 

4  Edinburgh  Jteviiw,  Nov.,  1820,  p.  294. 
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nan  whotad  r*^e*ret*offed  fcw  Ait  caw.  IU  frffocta,  ^*£** 
have  already  been  detained  in  the  history  of  the  discovery  of  the  organ.* 
The  orgah  is  poteessed  by  the  lower  animals.  The  dog  is  extremely 
fond  of  a^obstionVBod  the  horse  displays  the  sentiment,  not  only  ic 
his  sensibility  to  marks  of  affection,  hut  m  bis  spirit  of  emulation  m  the 
race.  Dr.  Gall  mentions,  that,  inthc  south  of  France  the  peasants  attach 
»  boucutl  to  the  moles  when  they  bate  acquitted,  themseWes  well,  and 
thaTtL  animals  understand  its*  a  mark  of  ajmrobeUon,  and  feel  afficUd 
When  it  is  taken  away.  He  mentions  also,  that  he  had  a  female  monkey, 
who,  err  receiving  a  handkerchief,  put  it  on  as  h  robe,  and  took  extraer- 
dinars  delight  in  seeing  it  trail  behindher  as  a  train.    In  all  these  creatures 

the  organ  is  largely  developed.  •  .www--      ii~k~-4 

*     the  orjran  wlarge  in  Dr.  Hette,  the  Reverend  Mr,  M.,  King  Bobert 
Bruce,  and  Clark  Fisher ;  and  deficient  ia  P.  Haggarfc  and  Dempsey. 
It  is  establiahe<L 

r  »-  • 

12.  OADTIOCSNES&. 

**»*  organ  is<  afcuaiad  near  the  middle  of  each  jpwrietal  hone,  when 

fre  ossification  of  the  bone  generally  commences.       

The  figures  represent  its  appearance.  Ciwgales*  Hot. 

when  large  snd  email. 

Dr.  Gall  was  acquainted  at  Vienna  with 
a  prelate,  a  man  of  excellent  sense  and 
considerable  intellect.   '  Some  persons  had 
an  aversion  toward  him;  because,  through 
fear  of  compromising  himself,  he  infused 
into  his  discourses  interminable  reflections, 
and  delivered  them   with  unsuppoftabl* 
slowness.     When  any  one  began  a  con- 
versation with  him,  it  was  veTy  difficult  to 
bring  it  to  a  conclusion.     He  paused  con- 
tinually in  the  middle  ofhh  sentencesrami 
repeated  the  beginning  of  them  two  or 
three  times  before  proceeding  farther.     A 
thousand  times  he  pushed  the  patience  of 
Dr.  Gall  to  extremity.     He  never  happen- 
ed by  any  accident  to  give  way  to  the 
natural  flow  of  bis  ideas  ;  but  f centred. a 
hundred  times  to  what  he  had  already  said, 
consulting  with  himself  whether  he  could 
not  amend  it  in  some  point.    His  manner 
of  acting  was  in  conformitywith  his  man- 
ner of  speaking.     He  prepared  with  infi- 
nite precautions  for  the  most  insignificant  undertakings.     He  subjected 
every  connexion  to  the  most  rigorous  examination  and  calculation  before 
forming  it.  *  * 

This  case,  however/ was  not  by  itself  sufficient  to  arrest  the  attention 
of  Dr.  Gall;  but  this  prelate  happened  to hv  connected  in  public  affairs 
with  aeeemetlor  of  the  regency,  whose  eternal* irresolution  had  procured 
for  him  to*  nickname  of  Cacadubio.  At  the  examination  of  the  public 
schools  these  two  individuals  were  placed  side  by  side,  and  Dr.  GaU  sat 
in  the  seat  immediately  behind  tnem.  This  arrangement  afforded  him  an 
excellent  opportunity  of  observing  their  heads.  The  circumstance,  which 
mqst  forcibly  arrested  his  attention  was,  that  both  their  heads  were  very 
broad  in  the  upper,  lateral,  and  hind  parts,  the  situation  of  the  organ  to 
t  See  also  Dr.  A  Combe's  Obmatitnu  <m  Afimfoi  Iknmgtmikt,  p.  174. 
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question.  The  dispositions  and  intellectual  aaaJitsse^f  tktee  two 
were,  in  other  respects,  very  different ;  bat  they  resembled  each  other  in 
circumspection,  and  alto  in  this  particular  developement  of  head.  The 
coincidence  between  them  io  thie  point  suggested  the  idee  to  Dr.  Gall, 
that  irresolution,  indecision,  and  OKumspertion  might  be  connected  with 
certain,  parts  of  the  brain.  Subsequent  reflection* on  thio  disposition,  and 
observation  of  additional  facts,  converted  the  presumption  into  certainty. 

It  is  a  principle  in  Phrenology,  that  Absence  if  one  quality  never  confers 
another*  Every  feeling  is  sessething  positive  in  itself,  and  is.net  a  mare 
negation  of  a  different  emotion.  Fear,  then*  ia  a  positive  sentiment,  end 
not  the  mere  want  of  courage ;  and  it  sppears  to  me  that,  the  faculty 
new  under  discussion  produces  that  feeling.  The,  tendency  of  the.  senti- 
ment is  to  make  the  individual  apprehend  danger ;  and  this  leads  him  to. 
hesitate  before  he  acts,  and  to  leek  to  censequenees.that  be.  may  be#ssorcd 
©f  his  safety.  Dr:  Sptunbeim  names  it  *•'  Gemieusoess,"  which  appella- 
tion I  retain  as  sud}cientljr  expressive,  although  the  primitive  feeling 
appears,  on  a  rigid  analysis:,  to  be  simply  fesj.  Dr.  Gall  says,  '*  It  wm 
requisite  that  man  and  animal*  should  be-  endowed  with  a  faculty  to  enable 
them  to  foresee  certain  events,  to  give  them  a  presentiment  of  certain 
circumstances,  and  to  prompt  them  to  provide  against  danger.  Without 
such  a  disposition,  their  attention  would  nave  been  occupied  only  with  the 
present;  and  they  would  base  been  incapable  of  taking  any  measures  with 
reference  to  the  future."  According!*,  be  describes  the  fseulty  which 
prompts  to  these  actions,  .as  if  k  comprised  something  intellectual ;  and 
be  calls  it  "  Ctrcum*pec&mt  Fortnight."  Dr.  Spumheim  "does  not 
believe  that  it  foresees  ;.  it.  is,  in  his  opinion,  hlmd,  and  withooVeeflejctioa, 
•Aougii  it  may  excite  the  teffeotive  fcoJiiee.,''  This  observation  appeets. 
ds>  mo  correct.*  *> 

A  fall  deTelopement  of  thie  oigan  is  essential  to  a  prudent-  character* 
It  produces  a  cautious*  circumspect*  and  .considerate  disposition  of  mind. 
Persons  so  organized,  says  Dr.  -.Gall,  "*are  hnbitutiHy  on  their  guard ; 
they  know  that  it  is  mote  difficult  to  sustain  than  tq  sequire  reputation, 
and,  eoiieeaoenrry,  every  new  undertaking  is  prosecuted  as  carefully  as 
the  6rst.  They  look  forward  to  all  possible  dangers,  and  are  anxious  to 
anticipate  every  occurrence;  they  ask  «dvice'  of- every  one,  and  often* 
dfter  having  received ^much  couhael,  remain  undecided.  *  They  put  great 
lakh  in  the  observation,  that,  of  a  hundred  nusfortunes  which  beuU  us* 
ninety-nine  arise  from  oor  own  fault.  Such  persons  never  break  any 
article  ;  they  may  pass  their  lives  in,  pruning  tcees^r  in  working  with.sharf* 
tools,  without  cutting  themselves.  ,K  they  see  a  vessel  placed  near  thje 
edge  of  the  table,  their  nerves  shrink,  If  they  give  credit,  or  indulge  m 
gambling,  they  never  lose  large  sums^f  money.  Finally ,"  says  he,  "  they 
fortn  a  standing  subject  of  criticism  to  their  less  considerate  neighbours, 
who  look  on  their  forebodings  as  entraragaat,  and  their  precautions  at 
trifling  and  absurd."* 

When  the  organ  is-  too  large,  it  produces  doubts,  rrsesejutioo,  and 
wavering ;  and  may  lead  to  absolute. incapacity  for  vigorous  and  decisive 
conduct.  A  great  and  involuntary  activity  of  it  produces  a  pam* — a  state 
in  which  the  mind  is  hurried  awsy  by  an  irresistible  emotion  of  fear,  for 
which  no*  adequate  external  cause*  exists. 

The  organ  is  almost  uniformly  large  in  children,  and  appeare,  from  thie 
circumstance*  tone  developed  at  an  earlier  age  than  many  of  the  other 
organs.  This  is  a  wise  provision  of  nature ;  as  csution  is  never  more 
indispensable  to  the  safety  of  the  indivsjftual  than  during  the  M^e**?"1* 
of  infancy  and  ehildbood.    The  cut  represent*  a  top  view  oithe  ahull  of 

•  As>  Jm  Jfooftes*  oV  Coves*  tome  iv.,  fr,  «•«. 
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the  Cingalese  boy  already  figured  on  p.  II 
Children  possessing  «  large  endowment  may 
be  safely  treated  to  take  care  of  themselves ; 
they  will  rarely  be  found  in  danger*  -  When, 
on  the  other  bands  the  organ*  are  small  in  a 
child,   he   will  be  a  ha|>less  infant  i   fifty 
keepers  will  not  supply  the  place  of  the  in* 
stinctive  guardianship  performed  by,  adequate 
Cautiousness*     In  a  boy  ef  nx  years  of  age 
it' was  very  small,  and  he  took  off  bis  clothe* 
to  leap  iuto  an  old  quarry  foil  of  water  to  re- 
cover hiaxap,  which  the  wind  had  blown  into 
it ;  totally  insensible  to  the  danger,  which  was 
imminent,  of  being  drowned.     In  some  very 
young  children  the  organs  are  sorpromibent  as  to  alarm  mothers  with  the 
fear  of  disease  or  deformity.     Water  in  the  Jiead  indeed  frequently  show* 
itself  by  art  enlargement  of  this  part  of  the  skull,  but  it  is  not  uncommon* 
for  unskilful  persons  to  mistake  4  natural  and  healthy  developemeni  of 
the  organ;  in  question  for  an-  indication  ef  that  malady. 

In  mature  age,' when  the  organ,  ia  very  deficient,  the  individoafis  rata* 
and  precipitate.  He  is  neeer  apprehensive  aboot  the  resells  of  hie  con- 
duct, and  ofteif  proceeds  to  act  without  due  eonaidejationr  Persons  of 
this  description  axe  frequently  of  a  gay,  careless  disposition,  aad  engross^ 
ed  entirely  with  the  present ;  they  adopt  rash  resolutions,  and  enter  upon- 
hazardous  enterprises-,  without  deliberation omoVice.  I*  domestic  life  mis* 
fortunes  overtake  them  in  consequence  ef  their  want  gfcprecaution.  9rom 
constitutional  recklessness,  they  precipitate  themselves  against  objects  in 
the  dark  ;.  they  break  frangible  articles,  owing  to  want  of  precaution  in  ar- 
ranging them ;  and  lose  the  money  which  they  lend,  by  omitting  to  take 
E roper  security  for  repayment.  Riding  upon  a  slippery  lamb*  qtAte  insdnsi^ 
le  to  danges,  their  horse  fails  and  deprives  them  of  We.  iji  cat,  or  other 
animal,  overturns  the  candle  which  they  have  left  burning,  and  eete  their 
house  on  fire.  In  short,  they  are  subject  to*  interminable  misfortunes, 
through  want  of  caution  in-  their  cenduet.* 

This  frculty  produces „ a.  repassing  influence,  and,  in  estimating  its 
effects,  the  faculties  with  which  it  is  combined  ought  to  be  kept  in  view. 
An  individual  with  large  Acquisitiveness  and  Self- Esteem,  whiob  produce 
instinctive  selfishness,  was^omted  out  to  me  aa  remarkably  careful  of  hie 
own  interest,  although  the  organ  ef  .Cautiousness  was  deficient  in  hie 
head.  It  was  admitted,  however,  tha>  his  prudence  consisted  chiefly  ia 
resisting  solicitations  to  perform  generous  .actions,  and  to  enter  intov 
saretyship;  bat  that,  when  a  tempting  prospect  •of -gain  was  held  oat  to* 
him,  although  attended  with  'great  risk,  he  was  liable  to  dash  into  the 
adventttre)  and,  in  consequence,  frequently  sustained  severe  losses.  Hi* 
natural  dispositions  rendered  him  little  prone  to  excessive  generosity,  and 
in  that  respect-no  danger  awaitedJoim ;  "but  tf  Qaauouaness  had  been  large, 
it  wooM-baye  rendered  him  alivdHo  the  pextls  of  speculation,  and  prompted 
him  to  prefer  smsll  and  certain  profited  ihe  chances  of  great  but  eneer> 
tain  gain. 

Extreme  and  involuntary  activity  of  this  faculty  produces  fateraal  sen- 
satioes  of  dread  and  apprehension,  highly  distressing  to  the  individual, 
although  often  very  ridiculous  in  the  eves  of  ignorant,  spectators.  The 
character  of  "the  fearful  man,"  'depicted  by  Theophrastoe,  may  be  referred 
to  aa  an  excellent  illustration.  Hady  persons  believe  that  the  feeling* 
of  the -sued  depend  upon-  thedictates  of  the  understanding,  aad  thai  i*d»» 

*  0*U  Sur  fet  lfrvti«M  da  Genua*,,  tome  iv.,  n.  31& 
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Ratals,  if  the*  would  til**  themselves  to  be  convinced  ef  the  ground- 
lessness of  their  apprehensions,  might,  by  an  act  of  volition,  seseeve  the 
tenors  which  oppress  them.  Such  notions  argue  great  ignorance  of  hu- 
man nature.  As  easily  can  we  remove  a  pain  from  the  leg,  by  resolving 
to  be  quit  of  it,  aa  can  the  unhappy  sufferer,  under  diseased  Cautiousness, 
4i*pel  the  mental  gloom  by  which  be  is  afflicted. 

A  large  development  of  this  organ,  combined  with  much  Deatructive- 
nesa,  predisposes  to  self-  destruction*  Caatiousness  does  not  produce 
suicide  as  a  specific  act ;  but  the  sentiment,  when  stimulated  to  excess 
by  disease  of  the  organs,  gives  rise  to  intense  melancholy,  anguish,  and 
anxiety,  and,  by  rendering  life  extremely  miserable,  indirectly  prompts  to 
this  result.  Hence  the  fact,  that  the  best  of  men,  and  those  in  whoso 
•sternal  circumstances  no  adequate  motive  cart  be  found,  are  sometimes 
led  to  that  fatal  deed.  Let  no  one  suppose  such  an  act  done  from  mere, 
error  in  judgment.  It  proceeds  from  internal  and  involuntary  feelings  eC 
a  diseased  nature,  of-  the  misery-  and  -torment  of  which  no  man,  who  has 
never  felt  anything  shnilar,  can  form  as  accurate  conception.  The  great 
ignorance  of  mankind  in  general,  regarding  the  state  of  mind  which  pre- 
disposes to  suicide,  has  arisen -from  the  influence  of  the  organs  being  en*, 
tirely  overlooked,  and  from  the  fact  not  being  known,  that  disease  in  any, 
of  them  deranges  the  character  of  the  same  feeling  which  it  serves  to 
aoenifesl,  and  often  renders  it  independent  of  the  will.  Dr.  A.  Combe 
examined  a  number  of  suicides  in  the  Morgue  at  Paris,  and  found  in  them, 
Hope  generally  small,  with  Cautiousness  and  DestructtseoeseJerge ;  and. 
I  have  seen  several  stmiltfr  examples.* 

Many  instances  of  disease  of  this  organ  occur,  not  only  in  hospitals  for 
file  insane,  but  in  private  life.  Dr.  Gaik  mentions,  that,  at  Vienna,  he. 
attended  t wo-  fcfchereof  families  m  easy  circumstances,  who*  nevertheless*, 
were  tormented,  night  and  day  by  the  apprehension  that  their  wives  and, 
children.  w%re  exposed  to  die  of  hunger.  The  most  earnest  assurances, 
of  their  fiends  were  insufficient  to  make  them  comprehend  that  this  fear 
was  altogether  chimerical.  After  their  recovery,  they  could  not  bear  to, 
hear  their  condition  mentioned,  through  <teirorof  a  relapse.  Before  their. 
maUdy,  they  were  known  to  be  men  of  gloomy  dispositions. 

Pinel,  under  the  head  of  Melancholy,  mentions  a  variety  of  cases,  refer-, 
rible  to  diseased  Cautiousness.  '*  A  distinguished  military  officer,"  says. 
he,  ♦*  after  fifty  years  of  active  service  in  the  country,  was  attacked  witla. 
disease.  It  commenced  by  bis  experiencing  vivid  emotions  from  the  slight* 
est  causes :  if,  for  example,  he  beard  any  disease  spoken  of,  he  immedi- 
ately believed  himself  to  be  attacked  by  it ;  if  any  one  was  mentioned  as 
deranged  in  intellect,  He  imagined  himself  insane,  and  retired  into  his 
chamber-  fuU  of  melancholy  thoughts  and  inquietude.  Everything  became 
for  him  a  subject  of  fear  and  alarm.  .  If  he  entered  inte  a  house,  he  wae. 
a/raid  that  the  •floor  would  falls  and  precipitate  him  amid  its  mine,  He 
could  not  pass's  bridge  without  terror*  jraless.  impelled  by  tee  sentiment 
of- honour  for  the  purpose  of  fighting."   A  ' 

.  The  forms  in  which,  this  affection  shew  itself  sse  numberless.  It  is  in, 
vein  to  address  the  understanding  of  the  patient  by  argument ;  Itecaos*. 
the  disease>  consists  in  a  disordered^  state  of  a  corporeal  organ,  ami  the. 
only  consequence*  of  the  most  irresistible  demonstration*  to.  the  intellect 
would  be  a  change  of  she-object  of  terror,  but  neeileriatiee  of  thefeeUnge; 
of  painful  apprehension  itself,  t^ 

*  BeiPhrenologiad  Journal,  vi.,  7T;  ix.,  136. 

f  See  Dr.  Andrew  Combe's  Observation*  on  Mental  Derangement,  pp.  lWfr, 
967 ;  and  an  Essay  by  Jura  on  the  Seat  and  Nature  df  Hypochondriasis,  i»> 
The  Phrenological  Journal,  iii.,  51.  See  also  vbL  ii,  pp.  W^&V  **•»  &+  "»■? 
of  tht  fkrenolasical  Society,  p.  313. 
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Dr.  Gait  mentions,  that  this  organ  w  possessed  »  a  high  degree  by  thoaw 
ef  the  lower  animals  which  venture  out  only  during  the  night,  as* owls  and 
bets;  and  also. by  these  animals  which  place  sentinels  to- warn  thorn  of 
approaching  danger,  as  the  wild  goose,  chamois,  crane,  starling,  and  bw 
aard.  Among  the  lower  animals  it  is  generally  larger-  in  females  than 
in  males;  and  Dr.  Gall  mentions  some  curious  facts,  illustrative  of  the 
greater  manifestation  of  the  faculty  by  the  -former  than  by  the-  latter.  He 
happened  >to-  kill  so*  many  as  twenty  squirrels,  without  finding  a  single 
female  among  them  ;  although  it  was  not. the  season  in  vrhich  they  are 
confined^ by  the  care  of  their  yoang.  He  caught,  during  three  years,  forty- 
four  cats  in  his  garden,  among  which  he  found  only  five  females.  During 
one  winter  fiwe  hundred  bears  were  killed  in  two  provinces  of.  Virginia,* 
among,  which  only  two  females  wore  discovered.  -  An  account  of  the- 
wolves  destroyed  in  France  from  1st  January,  1816,  to  1st  January,  181-7, 
was  published  officially  by  Count  Gerardin,  captain  of  the  Royal  Chase  r 
it  showed  181)4  males,  and  only  622  females.  Among  the  goats  the  leader 
is  always  a  female,  and  their  safety,  it  wilt  be  recollected,  arises  froava 
high  degree  of  circumspection.  Among  wild  cattle,  horses,  and  other 
animals  which  are  defended  by  courage,  the  leader  is.  uniformly  a  male, 
for,  in  this  sex,  Combativeness  is  usually  la#ger.<  This  fact*of  footsies  m 
general  being  more  cautious  than  males,  is  corroborated  by  Captain  Frank- 
lin, in  his  Journey  to  Ike  Antic  ftcgiohs*  "  It  is  extraordinary,"  says  he, 
"  that,  although  l  ntade  inquiries  extensively  among  the  Indians,  I  met 
with  but  one*,  who 'said  that  be  had  killed -a  she  bear  with  young  in  the 
womb."  • 

It  has  been  remarked,  in  the  Way  of  criticism  on  these  statements,  that 
more  mates  are  produced  by  nature  than  females ;  which  is  quite  correct  r 
but  this  excess  of  males  does  not  extend  to  the  twentieth  part  of  the  dif- 
ference in  the  number  of  their  death*  by  violence. 

The  metaphysicians,  in  general,  do  not  treat  of  u  fear, u.  nor  of  the  instinc- 
tive tendency  to  take  precautions  against  danger,  -as  an  original  principle 
of  the  mind  ;**bn»  its  existence  antl  «ltiky  are  recognised  by  Lord  Karnes.* 
u  It  is  net,"  says  he*  "  within  the  reach  of  fancy  to  conceive  cnyt  hinjr; 
more  artfully  contrived  te  answer  its  purpose,  than  the  instinctive  passion)' 
of  fear,  which*  upon  the  first  surmise  of  danger,  operates  instantaneously. 
So  little  doth  the  passion,  in  sueh  instances,  depend  en  reason,  tharit 
frequently  operates  in  contradiction  te  it :  a  nftan  who*  is  not  upon  his  guard 
cannot  avoid  shrinking  at  a  blow,  though  Jie  knows  it  to  be  aimed  in  sport ; 
nor  avoid  closing  his  eyes  at  the  approach  ef  what  may  hurt  them,  though* 
conscious  that  he  is  in  no  dariger."t-  Dr.  Thomas  Drown  ranks-*tWc»» 
chdly  among  the  primitive  emotions,  which  ic  one  of  the  effects  of  this 
"faculty  in  a  state  of  constant,  but  not  violent,  activity. 

Theorg*n>  is  iarjger  in  the  Germans,  English,  and  Scotch,  than  in  the 
Ceftic  French  ;  Mind  k  appears  to  he  laager  in  the  English  than  in  the 
Turkish  head.  Mr.  Forster,  acivil  servant  on  the  Madras  Establishment, 
travelled  overleqd  from  Bengal  to.  England  in  the  year  1782,  disguised  as> 
a  Turk.-  In  all  the  numberless  scenes  through  whioh  he  passed,  he  had 
the  address  soccessfufty  *>  maintain  hia  disguisa,  except  in  one  single  in- 
stance, in,  which  he  wee-detected  by  an  individual-who  was  led  to  certainty 
in  the  discovery  which  he  made,  by  examining  tkethape  of  the  traveller'* 
head.  •*  A  Georgian  mewhant,"  save  |ir.  Forster,  "  who  occupied  the 
room  next  to  mine,- (it  was  at  Cashmere,)  and  was  a  very  agreeable  neigh- 
bour, did  not,  I  observed,  give  a  ready  credit  to  my  story,  which  he  cross- 

*  As  to  the  manifestations  of  Cautiousness  in  the  lower  animals,  sec  Load 
games'  Sketches,  B.  ii.,  Sk.  i. 
i  JSUment*  of  Criticism,  8th  edit.,  1805,  vol.  i.,  p.  6fc. 


■ninined  widreome  tokena of  meptcion  ;  and one  day,  hiring  deaired  M 
keek  at  nj  head,  he  dm:ide<ily  pronounced  it  lo'be  lti»i  of  a  Cariatian.  In 
a  future  ton  v en* i ion  be  eiplained  bi  ma,  and  proied  by  eonieariaoD,  thai 
■re  bud  of  a  Chriatian  U  broad  behind,  and  fimttcd  o-(  at  the  tcatn  ;  that 
*  Habanedan'a  haad  growl  narrow. at  ttm  top.  end,  Uka  a  monkey'*,  baa 
a  conic  form."*     Tbia  description  indicate*  Cautiouaiieaa  to  ba  larger  ia 

The  organ  ii  large  in  Brace,  Helta,  Bum.,  the  Swiii.  Scotch.  Mom- 
miea,  Hindoo,  t  Uingeleee.t  Peruviana,  and  Papoam  ;§  moderate  in 
Bellingham,  Mary  Macinnea,  and  negroee.  The  eubjoined  ngurea  repre- 
MBt  two  akul  I  Vindicating  a  great  ds*  elopement  of  the  organ.  Tbeae  on 
.tbe  loft  are  view,  of  the  skull  of  e-Cendian,  one  Of  the  Cingaleen  trrbea 
in  Coylon ;  the  othera,  of  tbe  iltull  of  a  Papuan,  or  inhabitant  of  New 

Para-Ait, 


The  difference  of  breadth  at   thie  part  between  beads  -  of  the   lama 
feneralaiie,  but  preaen  ting  i  large  and  email  deielppemeat  of  Gautiouah  eel, 
frequently  eiceeda  an  ineh  and  I  half ;  and  aa  the  organ  ie  particularly 
«aey  of  obeerratien.  it  deaorrea  the  attention  of  baginaera. 
.  The  organ  ia  ascertained.    .  . 

lfc-*OTERK)R  SENTTMEWTS. 

BlTfliBTO  we  hare  considered  man  so  fur  aa  he  ialnhnal.  But  beaidei 
tin  orgena  and  (acultiea  already  apoken  of,  common  to  him  and  thebrolee, 
be  ie  endowed  with  a  variety  of  aeotimenta,  which  constitute  the  peculiar. 

•  Forater'a  /mnuy,  vol.  ii.,  p.  33.  , 

■  aa/ihrPhTm.aoc,p.iiD,taiPknm.J*wn~,-im.raak 
of  Journal,  TO,  838.  4  lb.,  till,  2M 
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•dentiouaness  in  the  hn 

of  the  lower  animals,  se  far  si  I  bn»e  obeetved,  no  corresponding  a 
intions  appear.  The  organs  of  Benevolence  and  Imitation;  however, 
which  are  here  clsseed  among  ihe  superior  aanrinamU,  ma  longitudinally, 
and  corresponding  r^ts  «ie  found  in  the  braine  of  tha  lower  animals.    - 

•  18.  BENEYOLENCE. 

Tars  organ  ia  sitoalen  at  the  upper  part  of  the  frontal  bone,  ia  the-caro- 
nsl  aspect,  and  imnwdisteij  before  tho  fontanel.  When  it  n  large,  the 
(rental  hone  rises  with  an  arched  appearance,  above  the  orgnn  or  Cot*, 
perieon ;  when  email,  the  forehead  ia  low  and  retracing.  The  following 
cuts  eihibit  a  contrast  in  thii  leaped  ;  the  akullsrf  Horn  being  elevated 
far  above  Ihe  eyee,  while  that  ef  Griffiifca  (a  murderer  yis  low  and  narrow 
in  front.  The  figures  of  Goltfried  and  Enatache,  on  pp.  86  and  8T,  mar 
likewise  be  compared  at  ibis  organ :  _ 

RoaiBT  Bonae.     -  Qmirinat. 


id  to  him, -that,  ae  be  sought  for 
«  ought  to  eaamine  the  head  of 
bia  servant  named  Joeean.  "  It  ia  impossible,"  said  bit  friend,  "to  find 
a  greater  degfee  of  goodness  than  that  young  nun  possesses.  For  more 
than  tenyeers,  daring  which  he  has  been  in  my  service,  I  have  seen  bin) 

tion  This  is  the  more  surprising,  u  he  doea,not  possess  the  advantages 
of  education,  and  has  grown  up  M>  manhood  among  servants  of  very  in- 
ferior habits."  Dr.  Gall  adds,  that,  previously  to  thai  time,  he  hsd  been 
fsr  from  supposing  that  what  is 


length  awakened  his  curioekf . 

He  irqroea'iately  recollected  the  habitnaleondoet  of  a  voeng  man  whom 
fce.  had  known  'from  his  most  tender  infancy,  *nd  who  was  distinguished 
from  bis  numerous  .brothers  arid*  sister's  by  bia  goodness  of  heart.  Al- 
though he  was  passionately  fond  of  the  gamea'proper  to  his  age,  and  de- 
lighted in  scouring  the  ferrets  in  pearcb  of  birds'  nesta,  yet  no  sooner  did 
any  of  his  bretheu,and  sisters  become  sick,  than  In  inclination  still  mora 


>wa*d  the  sufferer. 


hen  grapes,-  or 


distributed  among  the  children,  his  shire  was  always  the  least,  and  be 
rejoiced  in  seeing  the  others  partake  more  largely  than  himself.  He  was 
never  more  pleased  thlin  when  some  good  fortune  hsppened  to  those  whf  ra 
he  loved,  on  which  occasions  he  often  shed  tears  of  joy.  He  was  fond 
of  taking  charge  ef  sheep,  dogs,  rabbits,  pigeops,  and  birds  ;  and  if  on* 
if  these  oirds-  happened  to  die,  he  wept  bitterly,  which  did  not  fail  to  draw 
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ttpon  him  the  ridknis  of  hie  t*aiMnjone*  fJp  toffee  present  time,  con* 
tisues  Dr.  Gall,  benevolence  ana  goodness  are?  the  distinguishing  cfcit- 
loeterieties  ef  this  individual.  These  dispositions  certainly  did  not  arise 
from  education ;  on  the  contrary,  he  had  been  all  along  surrounded  by 
those  whose  conduct  was  calculated  to  produce  the  very  opposite  results, 
Dr.  Gail  then  began  to  suspect,  that  what  is  called  goodness  of  heart  is 
Dot  an  acquired,,  bet  an  innate,  quality  -of  the  mind.  , 

On  another  occasion,  amid  a  very  laige  fatally,  hoe^oke  -of  the  boasted 
goodness  of  heart  of  the  servant  Joseph.  u  Ah  !"  said  the  eldest  daughter, 
"our  brother  Charles  is  exactly  likeiuoi  ;yeu  must  positively  examine 
hie  e)ead— 1  cannot  tell  you  how  a  good  a  child  he  is."  . 
,  *'  I  had  thas  in  my  eye,"  says  Dr.  Gall,  "  three  eases  in  which  good- 
n<$s  of  disposition  was  strongly  marked.  I  tool; casts  of  the  head,  placed 
them  beside  each  other,  and  continued  to  ef  amine  them  uncti  f  should 
discover  .a  «devel«pemeat  common  to  the  three.  This  I  at  last  found, 
althoaj^t  the  heads  were  m  other  respects  very  differently  formed.'  In 
the  meantime  I  tried  to  find  similar  cases  in  famines*  schools,  dec,  that  I 
might  be  in  a  condition  to-multiply  end  correct  my  observations.  I  extended 
my  investigations  to  animals  also,-  arid,  in  a  short  time,  collected  so  great 
a  number  of  facts*  that  (here  is  no 'funds menial  quality. -or  faculty  whoso 
existence -and  organ  are.  better;  established  than  these  of  Bcnevofenee." 

The  .faculty  produces  desire  of  the  happiness  «f  othtjo'  and  delight  in 
the  diffusion  of  enjoyment,  h  disposes  to  active  goddness,  snd,  in  cases 
of  distress,  to  compassion.  *  It  is  easy  to  distinguish  kindness  flowing 
from  this  sentiment,  fr&m  acts  of  attention  arising  from  Love  6f  Appro- 
bation or  more  interested  motives.  ?.A  warmth  and  simplicity  of  manner, 
and  a  directness  of  purpose,  tire  communicated  by  this  faculty,  that  touch 
the*  mind  at  once.  We  feel  its  character,  and  recognise  it  as  genuine, 
Unalloyed  goodness,  aiming  at  no  end  but  the  welfare  of  its  object.  There 
i%  on  the  other  hand,  an  air  of  " smpressemenL"  evidently  assumed,  or  of 
coldness  and  constraint,  attending  deeds  of  kindness  proceeding  from  in- 
terested motives,  betraying  the  source  from  which  they  flow.  The  secret 
spring,  and  ulterior  object  are  apparent,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  mado 
to  conceal  them.  St.  Paul  gives  a  beautiful* description  of  the  genuine 
character  of  this  sentiment  in  his  account  of  Christian  charity  :  **'  Cha- 
rity," says  he,  ">8uffereih  long  and- is  kind  ;  charity  envieth  not ;  charity 
vaunteth  not  itself;  is*  not  puffed  up,"  dee.  The  good  Samaritan  men- 
tioned in  Scripture.,  is*a  delighxfal  instance  of  the  disposition  formed  by 
Benevolence  when  eminently  powerful.  It  is  a  leading  feature  also  in 
the  character  of  Addison's  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley. 

This  faculty  is  a  great  source  of  happiness  to  the  possessor.  It  com- 
municates a  lively,  amiable,  delightful  tinge  to  the  impressions  received 
by  the  mind  from  without.  It  produces  liberality  ef  sentiment  toward  aft 
mankind,  a  disposition  to  love  them,.*ndto  dwell  on  their  .virtues  rather 
than  their  vices.  A  person  irt  whom  this  feeling  is  strong,  rarely  com- 
plains of  the  ingratitude  or  hearttessnees  of  others.  IBs  goodness  provides 
its  own  reward.  The  organ  /appears  very  large  in  the  mask  ef  Henri 
Qnetre-.  When  one>  some  spoke-  to  him  of  an  officer  df  the  League,  by 
whom  be  was  not  loved,  he  replied,  "  Je  veux  lui  /dire  tant  de  bienyquejo 
le  forcer  at  de  pi' aimer  maigr'e  lui."  A  person  thus  endowed  is  so  conscious  * 
of  wishing  well  to  others,  that  he  hardly  doubts  of  their  good- will  toward 
hinrself.  Adhesiveness  attaches  us  U>  friends  and  to  eountrymen  ;  but 
Benevolence  brings  the  whole  human -race  within  shecicele  of  our;  affec- 
tion*. Fenelon  exhibited  a  beautiful  manifestation  Of  it,  when  he  said, 
'<I  am  a  true  Frenchman,  and  }oir&vat  country  •  but  I  leve  mankind  bet* 
Ust  than  my  country."  It  inspired  Henri  Quatre  also,  ivuen  be  replied  to 
those  who  exhorted  him  to  rigour  toward  some  places  'which  had  joined*. 
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the  League ;  M  Lt  satisfaction  qo'on  tin  de  la  vengeance  ne  dure  qn'nn 
movent ;  raais  eelle  qu'on  tirade  la  cle.ueoce  eeteternelle."  The  organ 
is  large,  and  very  distinctly  marked,  in  the  mask  of  Jacob  Jervis,  presented 
by  Dr.  Abel  to  the  Phrenological  Society.  That  individual  possessed  the 
sentiment  in  so  high  a  degree*  thai  he  was  obliged  to  hide  himself  when 
ft*  saw  persons  opining  to  make  improper  soli-  » 
citations,  being  conscious  of  his  inability-  to 
resist  them.  The  frgan  i»  extremely  developed 
atao  in.  the  head  of  a  negro  called  Eustache, 
who-  lived  for  a  considerable  time  in  Paris,  and 
in  whom  the  feeling  was-  excessively  strong. 
Thetont  represents «  section  oC  h'ia  head  across 
Benevolence.  Daring  the  insurrection  of  the 
Mack*  in  fit.  Domingo*  (he-  disinterested  oxer- 
tiona  of  Eustacbe  on  behalf  of  hi*  master  were 
Unbounded ;  and  when  the  latter,  in  consequence 
of  weakness  of  the  eyes;  became  unable  to 
amuse  himself  by  reading,  he  taught  himself  to 
read,  in  order  that  he  might  ^ave  the  eetisrac- 
tien  of  wmlmg.  away  his  toaster's  long  and  sleep- 
less boufV  In  Paris  he  waaconstajitly  Occupied 
in  doing  good,  and,  on  meeting  a  beggar,  could 
hardly  refrain  from  giving  away  -ail  tjiat  wae  in 
his  possession.  His  merits  were  puRicly  re- 
cognised by  the  institute,  from  whom  he  ob- 
tained the  prine  ofivttu*  on  the  9th  of  August, 
1832* 

It  is  a  vulgar  idea  /that  this  faculty  cannot  be  roentfested,  except  in  be- 
stowing alms  or  money.  It  may  be  exerted  in  the  domestic  circle  and 
in  society  in  a  thoaeand  ways,*  pxodnctivo  of  advantage,  without  being 
accompanied  by  donatioji.  '  It  is  banevplence  to  those  with  whom,  we 
live  to  order  our  arrangements  with  a  doe  regard  to  their  comfort  and 
happiness,  and  not  to  deny  them  proper  gratifications  ;  it  is  benevolent* 
to  suppress  our  own*  humour*  and  tendencies,  when  these  would  give  un- 
necessary pain  to  others ;  to  restrain  Serf- Esteem  and  Destrocti venose 
in  our  commands ;  to  be  mild  and  merciful ,in  our  censures ;  to  exert  our 
influence  and  authority  to  promote  tfrs  welfare  of  others :  and  one  of  the> 
most  benevolent  of  afi  exercises'  is,  40  visit  the  poor  .sod  vicious,  when: 
suffering  and  wretched,  even  with  the  view  of  administering  only  the  pe- 
cuniary bounty  of  others.     It  is  an  essential  element  also  in  true  politeness. 

Deficiency  of  Benevolence  does  not  produce  cruelty  nor  any  positively 
bad  sentiment ;  but  it  leads  to  regardressnOss  of  the  welfare  of  others. 
When  the  organ  ia  small,  a  powerful  restraint  is  withdrawn  from  the 
lower  propensities.  In  Bellingham,  Hare,  Griffiths,  and  other  cold- 
blooded and  deliberate  murderers,  the  organ  is  decidedly  deficient.  Those 
in  whom  this  ocgsfo  is  less  than  Acquisitiveness  and  Self' Esteem,  rarely 
f^el  themselves  called  on  to  join  in  worltf -of  charity,  to  contribute  to  sub- 
scriptions, or  to  bestow  personal  exertions  for  the  benefit  of  others  ;  they 
generally  urge  the  apology,  that  they  Imve  enough  to  do  with  themselves, 
and  that  nobody  manifests  benevolence  towncd  them.  This  latter  excne* 
may  be  just;  (or.it  is  in  the  nature  of  ait  the  higher  .sentiments  to  be 
doubly  rewarded— xfcr*t%  in  the  enjoyment  wjiich  attends  the  very  exercise 
of  them  ;  and,  tecondlp,  m.the  kindly  feelings  which  the  manifestation  of 
them  generates  in  others.  Closely  connected  as  men  are  in  society,  end 
dependent,  in  a  greater  or  lees*  degree,  on  each  other  for  prosperity  and 

•«  Joicme!  del*8oc.  PArfe.  deP*i*  for  1834,  and  April,  1W;  also  Pkrtm* 
Jbara*,  ix.,  134,  and  Vimont's  Treutim  e»  PhrtmUgy 
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fctpffcness,  bo  individual  can  enjoy,  or  leave  to  Us  children,  a  richer  and 
kQOre  valuable  treasure,  than  the  esteem>end  affection  of  bis  fellows, 
founded  on  respect  and  gratitude  for  his  own  virtues  and  generosity. 
Such  advantages,  indeeaS  the  selfish  man  cannot  enjoy  ;  for  bis  conduct 
excites  no  benevolence  in  others  toward  him,  and  his  selfishness  becomes 
the  more  necessary,  as  he  has  chosen  it  as  his  stay.  When  large  Ac- 
quisitiveness and  Self- Esteem  are  combined  with  this  organ  smalt,  the 
individual  will  be  an*  utter  disbeliever  in  disinterested  goodness,  and  will 
regard  generosity,  which  has  no  selfish  end,  as  imbecility.  Such  a  com- 
bination, also,  if  joined  with  much  Destroctiveness,' probably  leads  its 
possessor  to  doubt  of  tljp  bejievolence  of  the  Supreme  Being.  Deficiency 
of  the  organ,  in  short,  expeHes  the  mind  to  the  predominance  of  the  lower 
feelings,  and  the  temper  is  then  apt  to  become  cold,  harsh,  sour,  and  un- 
happy. There^is4iitle  sympathy  wkh  enjoyment ;  the  face  of  creation 
does  not  appear  to  smile  ;  moral  and  physical  objects  are  viewed"  on  their 
darkest  sides ;  and  if  Destructiveness  be  large,  the  mind  steels  Itself  with 
malignity,  as  a  defence  against  their  imagined  evil-qualities — misanthropy* 
in  short,  is  the  result.  .  The  character  of  Lucifer,  as  drawn  by  Milton, 
and  by  Byron  in  his  drama  of  Cain,  is  a  personification  of  great  Destruc- 
tiveness and  Intellect,  with  an  utter  destitution  of  Benevolence, 

The  organ  is  small  ih  tribes  of  men  remarkable  for  cruelty ;  for  example, 
in  the  Curibs.  1%  the  representations  of  Tiberius,  Caligula,  Caracalla, 
Nero,  Catherine  of  Medic  is,  Christian  the  Cruel,  Dan  toe,,  and  Robespierre, 
says  Dr.  Gall,  the  organ  is  deficient ;  while  it  is  large  in  Trajan,  Marcus 
^melius,  Henri  Quatre,  and  other  individuals  distinguished  for  benevo- 
lent feelings. 

%  Benevolence,  admirable  as  it  isjn  its  own  nature,  requires  to  be  directed 
by  Conscientiousness  and  Intellect,  otherwise  it  produces  abuses.  When 
tod  powerful,  and  not  so  guided,  it  leads  to  profusion.  This  kind  of 
facility  is  not  the  effect  of  mere  weakness  of  reasoning  power  ;  it  arises 
from  an  over-ready  disposition  to  give,  without  an  adequate  .motive  or 
consideration,  but  merely  for  the  pleasure  of  bestowing..  Benevolence 
very  powerful,  with,  deficient  Firmness,  may  lead  also  to  the  sacrifice  of 
the  just  interests  of  the  individual,  to  the  necessities  or  cupidity  of  others. 
In  short,  this  sentiment,  indulged  without  consideration,  may  produce 
jneny  evil  consequences :  indiscriminate  donations  to  beggars  in  the  street, 
for  example,  encourage  profligacy  ;.  and  compulsory  assessments  for  sup- 
port of  the  poor  have  often  fostered  recklessness  and  idleness.  It  can 
never  be  sufficiently  inculcated,  that  the  functions  of  the  different  facul- 
ties of  the  mind  are  distinct,- that  those  which  feel  give  merely  an  impulse 
in  general,  and  that  Nature* intended  them  to  be  placed  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  faculties  which  reason.  Her\ce,  the  individual  who  instinc- 
tively feels  a  vivid  compassion  for  every  object  in  distress,  ought  to  be 
aware,  that  this  impulse  is  not  the  voice  of  inspiration  directing  him  to 
the  mode  in  which  if  should  be  indulged.  On  the  contrary,  the  stronger 
the  emotion,  the  powet  of  direction  is  not  unfrequently  the  weaker  ;  be- 
cause the  feeling  is  in  itseff  of  so  excellent  a  character,  and  so  delightful, 
that  the  man  who  is  inspired  by  it  is  the  lest  to  suspeot  the  necessity 
of  much  consideration  in  regard  to  the  mode  in  which  it  is  employed. 
On  the  other  hand,  however,  it,  must  abo  be  remembered,  that  the  facul- 
ties which  reason  do  not  feel  Benevolence,  and  that,  henci,  that  individual 
is  most  fitted  to  mature  wise  plans  of  charity  who  enjoys  a  large  endow- 
ment of  this  sentiment,. combined  with  powerful  intellectual  faculties 
duly  cultivated. 

It  has  been  objected,  that  Nature  cannot  have  placed  a  faculty  of  Be- 
nevolence', and  another  of  Destructiveness,  in  the  same  mind.  But  man 
is  conlessedly  an  assemblage  of  various  qualities.     The  great  modern 
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novelist  speaks  of  **  the  welUmown  tun  of  mew  of  wuiimhedbenetdmm 
of  character  and  disposition,  whose  principal  dtltgkt  is>to  see  a  miserable 
criminal,  degraded  'alike  by  his  previous  crimes  and  the.  sentence  which 
he  has  incurred,  conclude  a  vicious  and  a  wretchad  life  by  an  ignominious 
and  cruel  death."*  This  indicates  Benevolence  coexisting  in  the  same, 
individual  with  Destrwctivenesa  The  greatest  of  poets  has  said ;  ■•-' 
"  O  thou  goddess* 
>  Tbtm  divine  Mafare,  how  thyself  tho«4>lason'st 

-In  these  two  princely  hoys !     They  are  as  genU$ 
<    As  zephyrs,  blowing  below  the  violet, 

Not  wagging  his  sweet  head ;  and  yet  as  rough. 
Their  royal  blood  enchaffVf,  as.  the  rpd'st  wind, 
That  by  the  top  doth  take  the  mountain-pine,  _ 

An{l  make  him  stoop  to  the  vale." 

Here  $hakspeare  informs  us,  that  these  boys  manifested  much  Comba* 
tirendss  an4  Destructiveness*  combined  with  great  Benevolence. 

Tjie  skull  of  Bums  indicates  large  Combativehess,  Destructivenesa,  and 
'Self- Esteem,  combined  with  large  Benevolence  and  full  Conscientious- 
ness }  and  Ur.  Currie,  his  accomplished  biographer,  describes  bis  character 
thus1:  "  By  nature  kind,  brave,  sincere,  and  in  a  singular  degree  compas- 
sionate, he  was,  on  the  other  hand,  prbud, Irascible,  And  vindictive ;"  in- 
dicating, in  the  clearest  manner,  the  coexistence  in  htm  of  the  organs 
before  namedr 

The  sword  is  one  of  the  emblems  of  State,  and  what  is  it  but  the  syaa* 
bbl  of  destruction  ready  to  fall  "on;  the  heads-  iff  those  who  offend  against 
the  laws  t — ministering  thus,  in  its  very  severity,  to  purposes  of  Benevo- 
lence and  Justice.     What  are  the  implements  of  war  but  instruments  of 
destruction  ?  and  for  what  end  do  soldiers  take  the  field,  bat  to  destroy 
their  enemies  1     And  yet  surgeons  and  numerous  assistants  attend  on 
armies,  to  succour  those  on  whom  the  calamities  of  war  have  fallen-;  the 
two  faculties,  which  are  deemed  incompatible,  being  thus  manifested 
together,  with  deliberate  design.     Without  Combativeness-and  Destruc- 
tiveness  there  would  be  no  war  ;  and  without  Benevolence,  if  these  ex- 
isted, there  woutd  be  neither  mercy  nor  compassion.     Instead,  therefore, 
of  the  coexistence  oT  these  faculties  forming  an  objection  to  the  phreno- 
logical system,  it  proves  its  harmony  with'  nature. t 
^  Benevolence  cannot  be  compensated  by  Adhesiveness  and  Conscien- 
tiousness, nor  any  other  faculties.     A  daughter,  wife,  or,  sister,  who  pos- 
sesses large  Benevolence, 'will,  at  a  sick-bed,  show  an- anxiety  to  alleviate 
suffering,  a  softness  and  sympathy  of  manner,  and,  ff  intellect' is  possessed, 
a  fertility  of  invention  in  devising  means  of  relief,  that  will  be  truly  admi- 
rable, and  to  the  patient  invaluable  :  but  ifthis  organ  be  deficient,  although 
the  attendant  may,  through  Intellect  and  Conscientiousness,  do  everything 
that  is  snggested  by  others,  she  will  neither  sympathize  with,  nor  sponta- 
neously labour  to  assuage,  the  patient's  pain. '    This  observation  applies  to 
every  department  of  life  in  which  Benevolence  can  lie  manifested.     When 
it  is  small,  the  well-spring  of  goodness  flowing  toward  misery  is  absent. 
-    Dr.  Gall  refers  not  only  the  feeling  df  benevolence,  but  the  sentiment 
Of. justice,  to  the  faculty  now  under  consideration.     "The  reader  will 
remember,*  says  he,  "  that  I  could  not  discover  the  functions  of  the  dif- 
ferent organs,  except  when  I  met  with  them  in  a  state  of  extreme  devo- 
lopement,  and  when,  consequently,  the  faculties  wese  manifested  with 
excessive  energy.  -  A  mental  power,  in  a  state  of  high  excitement,  soma* 
times'  exhibits  a  character  quite  different  in  appearance  from  its  ordinary 

•  St.  Ronan'$  Well 

j  Lord  Karnes  mentions  several  instances  of  the  combined  action  of  De» 
atructiveness  and  Benevolence  in"his  Sketch**,  B.  i.,  8k.  a.  See  also  Cartas. 
•sWii.,  i.,  193;  ix,  67,41T. 
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feran  of  manifestation.  Libertinism  is  the  cosneouence  of  over-aetivity 
of  Amativeness,  and  theft  of  Acquisitiveness.  It  is  the  same  with  Bene- 
volence. The  individuals  who  had  become  remarkable  on  account  of 
uncommon  goodness  of  heart,  presented  an  extreme  developement  of  the 
organ  in  question.  v  Consequently,  goodness,  benevolence,  sensibility  to 
distress,  are  not  the  primitive  destination  or  ordinary  function  of  this 
organ ;  but  the*  manifestation  of  its  exalted  condition.  Benevolence, 
therefore,  is  something  more  than  the  primitive  function  of  the  organ  from 
which  it  proceeds. ,  What  is  the  original  sentiment  1  It  being  extremely 
di$cult  to  make  positive  observations  on  the  fundamental  destination  of 
an  organ,  I  am  obliged,"  continues  Dr.  Gall,  ••  to  resort  to  reasoning ; 
and  I  think  there  are  plausible  grounds  for  holding,  that  the  primitive 
tendency  connected  with  this  organ  is  that  which  disposes  man  to  conduct 
suitable  to  the  maintenance  of  social  order :,  I  call  it  the  moral  sense,  the 
tenitment  of  justice  and  injustice"  He  proceeds  with  a  variety  of  argu- 
ments, and  arrives  at  the  conclusion,  that  Benevolence  •*  n'est  qu'un 
degrfr  d'action  plus  eleve  du  sens  moral."* 

Dr.  Spursheim  dissents  from  this  view,  and  holds  Conscientiousness 
to  bo  a  distinct  sentiment,  of  which  he  has  discovered  and  established  the 
organ  ;  although  it  was  not  admitted  by  Dr.  Gall.  There  are  only  two 
ways  of  settling  this  dispute  ;  the  one  by  metaphysical  analysis  of  the 
feeling,  and  the  other  by  observation  of  the  organ.  The  result  of  both 
appears  to  me  to  be  in  favour  of  Dr.  Spurzheim.  I  shall  revert  to  the 
subject  when  treating  of  the  organ  of  Conscientiousness. 

In  another  point,  also,  in  regard  to  this  organ,  Dr.  Spursheim  differs 
from  Dr.  Gall,  and  apparently  on  good  grounds.  "  An  opinion  of  Dr.  Gall," 
says  he,  "  of  which  I  cannot  approve,  is,  that  Benevolence  may  degene- 
rate into  bad  temper,  and  into  the  propensity  to  rejoice  in  the  evil  that 
happens  to  others,  in  the  same  way  as  the  sense  of  taste  may  degenerate 
into  disgust  at  food,  physical  love  into  Aversion  to  the  other  sex.  and  the 
sense  of  melody  to  aversion  to  music.  The  inactivity  of  Benevolence, 
or  its  exhausted  state,  may  produce  indifference  to  its  functions,  and  make 
us  avoid  any  opportunity  of  doing  beneficent  actions  ;  but  active  wicked* 
ness,  and  pleasure  in  the  pains  of  others,  like  cruelty,  depend  on  inferior 
feelings,  unaccompanied  by  superior  sentiments." t 

This  organ  is  found  in  the  lower  animals,  sod,  when  it  is  largely  deve- 
loped, they  are  mild  and  docile  ;  whereas,  when  it  is  deficient,  they  are 
-vicious,  ill-natured,  and  intractable.  Dr.  Gail  gives  some  interesting 
illustrations  of  this  fact.  The  head  of  the  tiger,  says  he,  is  more  flat  at 
this  part  than  that  of  the  lion ;  and  tbo  heads  of  the  hyasna  and  wolf  are 
more  depressed  than  that  of  theldog.  The  organ  is  greatly  depressed 
immediately  above  the  level  of  the  eyes  in  the  baboon ;  while,  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  elevated  in  the  ouran-outang ;  and  the  dispositions  of  all 
these  animals  are  in  accordance  with  their  developement.  In  the  horse 
the  organ  is  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  forehead,  a  little  -above  the  eyes. 
When  this  region  is  hollow  and  narrow,  a  horse  is  invariably  vicious,  and 
disposed  to  bite  and  to  kick.  In  mild  and  good-natured  horses,  on  the 
contrary,  this  part  stands  as  far  out  as  the  eyes,  or  even  farther.  The 
driver  of  a  cabriolet  of  Neuilly,  says  Dr.  Gall,  bought,  at  a  low  price,  s 
horse  which  'nobody  could  use  on  account  of  its  extremely  bad  temper ; 
but  it  was  an  excellent  runner.  In  the  first  week  it  bit  off  two  of  the 
driver's  fingers  and  one  of  his  ears.  He  attempted  to  correct  it  by  re- 
doubled blows,  but  these  rendered  it  only  more  vicious.  He  then  resolved 
to  try  the  effect  of  gentle  treatment,  and  this  succeeded  to  a  certain  ex* 
tent.     The  organ  in  question  was  very  small  in  this  animal ;  and  the  same 

*  Sur  Us  Fonetions  du  Cervecu,  tome  v.,  p.  273,  st  sequen. 
f  Phrenology,  p.  190. 
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oonformatkm  will  be  fount  in  all  horses  which  require  to  be  muzzled,  Xm 
prevent  them  from  biting.  On  one  occasion,  a  gentleman  in  the  country 
mentioned  at  his  dinner-table,  that  he  had  two  horses,  one  extremely  mild, 
and  the  other  very  vicious  in  temper.  They  were  brought  out  into  the 
•table-yard,  and,  by  examining  their  heads  according  to  Dr.  Gall's  direc- 
tions, I  pointed  out  each,  without  having  previously  seen  them.  The  dif- 
ference was  so  great,  that  several  persons  who  were  present  recognised 
it  the  moment  they  were  told  where  to  look  for  it.  I  have  seen  this  ex- 
periment repeated  with  invariable  success. 

The  same  rale  holds  in  regard  to  dogs.  Dr.  Gall  saved  two  puppies 
of  a  litter  of  five,  and  watched  their  dispositions  with  the  closest  attention. 
Even  before  their  eyes  were  opened  he  remarked  a  great  difference  be- 
tween them ;  one  of  them,  when  taken  into  the  hand,  testified,  by  its 
gestures,  that  it  was  pleased  ;  the  other  growled,  whined,  and  struggled 
till  it  was  put  down.  Scarcely  were  they  fifteen  days  old,  when  one  indi- 
cated, by  the  motions  of  its  tail,  contentment  and  gentleness,  not  only 
toward  other  little  dogs,  but  to  persons  who  approached  it ;  the  other,  on 
the  contrary,  never  ceased  to  grumble,  and  to  bite  every  one  within  its 
teach.  Aware  how  much  was  attributed  to  education,  Dr.  Gall  charged 
those  who  habitually  approached  these  animals  to  bestow  equal  caresses 
on  each.  He  himself  took  the  greatest  pains  to  soften  the  disposition  of 
the  ill-natured  one ;  but  nothing  could  change  its  character.  It  bit  even 
its  mother,  if  she  chanced  to  incommode  it.  In  the  sixth  month  the  dogs 
were  seized  with  distemper,  and  with  whatever  degree  of  gentleness  they 
were  treated,  the  one  never  ceased  to  growl  and  bite,  till  death  put  an 
end  to  its  effort*  ;  while  the  other,  on  the  contrary,  till  its  last  moment, 
gave  the  most  striking  marks  of  attachment  and  gratitude  to  those  who 
took  charge  of  it.  Even  the  servants  were  forcibly  struck  with  the  dif- 
ference in  the  dispositions  of  these  animals.  Dr.  Gall  states,  that  the 
difference  in  their  heads  was  equally  conspicuous. 

In  observing  this  organ  in  the  lower  animals,  it  is  necessary  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  osteology  of  their  skulls,  to  be  able  correctly  to  distin- 
guish its  place.  In  some  of  them,  such  as  the  elephant,  the  sow,  dec.,  the 
two  tables  of  the  skull  are  not  parallel  at  this  part,  and  hence  the  size  of 
the  organ  in  them  cannot  be  ascertained  except  by  dissection.  In  too 
bull  and  cow  the  inner  table  is  separated  to  some  distance  from  the  ex- 
ternal table,  but  the  two  tables  are  parallel  in  the  region  of  this  organ, 
and  on  this  account  its  size  may  be  judged  of  during  life.  The  same  is 
the  case,  says  Dr.  Gall,  with  the  cat.*  ^ 

"  There  are  examples,"  says  Dr.  Spurzheim,  "  on  record,  where  ani- 
mals have  shown  high  degrees  of  benevolence  to  others,  and  even  to  man. 
A  respectable  family  of  Paris  told  me,  that  they  had  a  horse  and  a  cow 
living  together  in  the  same  stable ;  that  the  horse  several  times  got  untied, 
went  to  the  corner  where  the  sack  of  oats  stood,  and  drew  it  in  his  teeth 
near  the  cow  ;  probably  to  make  her  partake  of  the  good  cheer.  Many 
dogs  also  exhibit  the  same  feeling.  Dupont  de  Nemours  saw  a  swallow 
caught  by  one  foot  in  the  noose  of  a  pack-thread  attached  to  the  roof  of 
theTrench  Instituto  at  Paris.  The  prisoner  screamed,  and  attracted  all 
the  swqllows  of  the  neighbourhood.  After  a  long  and  tumultuous  con- 
sultation, a  great  number  formed  a  line,  one  after  another  darted  at  tha 
pack-thread  with  their  bills,  and  in  half  an  hour  delivered  the  captive."! 

Some  incidents  of  a  similar  nature  have  happened  in  this  country.  Dr. 
Millar  favoured  me  with  the  following  statement :  "  The  Reverend  Dr. 
Wodrow,  late  of  Stevenston,  in  Ayrshire,  when  clergyman  of  Dunlop,  a 
pariah  in  the  same  county,  narrated  a  curious  fact,  concerning  swallows, 

*  Sur  Us  Fonetunu  du  Cerveau,  tome  v.,  p.  337. 
t  Phrenology,?.  188. 
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m  a  letter  to  his  relative,  Mrar.  Thomson,  of  Kdinborgh.  «  At  Dunlop 
manse,'  says  he,  '  in  a  very  dry  summer,  one  of  their  nests,  attached  to 
the  corner  of  the  pai lour- window,  fell  down,  and  lay  on  the  window-sill, 
without  any  damage  done  either  to  the  nest  or  its  helpless  inhabitants, 
four  or  five  young  ones.  It  was  a  few  minutes  before  breakfast,  when  I 
observed  the  accident ;  and,  soon  after  it  happened,  I  went  out,  and  care- 
fully placed  it  on  the  top  of  a  cut  hedge,  and  I  waited  to  see  the  event. 
It  was  pleasant  to  see  the  young  ones  fed  at  propec  intervals,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  a  great  number  of  other  swallows  jointly  and  busily  employed, 
in  a  warm  summer  morning,  in  building  a  new  nest  in  the  same  place 
with  too  former  ;  some  of  them  bringing  clay,  straws,  dec. ;  others 
making  use  of  these  materials  ;  others  dipping  themselves  into  an  open 
well,  and  plashing  the  walls  of  the  nest ;  and  all  of  them  cheering  one 
another  to  the  useful  work.  In  two  hours  the  new  nest  was  completely 
finished,  and  then  the  young  ones  were  carried  through  the  air  under  the 
wings  of  one,  sometimes  two,  old  swallows,  and  safely  placed  in  their 
lodging ;  after  which  the  noise  and  cheering  of  the  troop  ceased. '  "  Dr. 
Poole  also  stated  to  me,  that  a  cat  having  seized  a  young  sparrow,  a  flock 
of  these  birds  perceiving  it,  attacked  the  cat,  fastened  on  its  back,  pecked 
and  flapped  till  they  made  it  quit  its  prey,  and  rescued  the  intended  victim. 
This  happened  in  a  garden  behind  St.  John-street,  Edinburgh,  and  was 
witnessed  by  a  neighbour  of  Dr. "Poole's,  who  communicated  the  circum- 
stances to  him.  fiogs  also  are  known  to  precipitate  themselves  into 
water,  to  save  persons  in  danger  of  being  drowned ;  and  they  attack  with 
fury  assassins  who  assail  their  masters. 

The  activity  of  this  sentiment  is  product! vo  of  go  much  benefit  in 
society,  that  its  cultivation  ought  to  be  specially  attended  to  in  the  train- 
ing of  children.  The  experience  of  the  teachers  of  infant-schools  shows 
now  much  may  be  done  in  adding  to  its  energy.* 

I  have  mentioned  before,  that  stimulating  liquors,  by  exciting  the 
-organs,  give  energy  to  the  feelings  or  propensities  which  depend  on  them 
for  the  means  of  manifestation.  Some  individuals  become  excessively 
profuse  when  intoxicated.  They  would  then  give  the  world  away ;  or.  if 
they  had  the  power,  they  would  create  a  new  one,  in  which  every  individual 
should  enjoy  infinite  happiness.  On  the  principle  that  intoxication  can 
never  create  any  feeling,  I  am  jnclined  to  thjnk  that  such  persons  have 
naturally  a  large  endowment  of  Benevolence,  the  organ  of  which  is  stimu- 
lated to  this  great  activity  by  strong  potations.  This,  however,  is  only  a 
conjecture. 

The  organ  is  liable  to  excessive  excitement  by  disease.  Dr.  Gail 
mentions  the  case  of  a  hussar,  who  had  always  manifested  great  benevo- 
lence of  disposition,  and  subsequently  became  insane.  He  gave  away  all 
his  clothes,  and  left  himself  absolutely  naked ;  he  never  ceased  repeating 
that  be  wished  to  make  every  one  happy,  and  he  introduced  into  all  his 
projects  of  beneficence  the  Holy  Trinity.  In  his  head  the  organs  of 
Benevolence  and  Veneration  were  extremely  developed.  Idiots  in  whom 
this  organ  is  large  are  good-natured  and  harmless  ;  while  those  in  whom 
it  is  small,  if  Deetructiveness  be  large,  are  mischievous  and  wicked. 

The  existence  of  Benevolence,  as  an  innate  sentiment  of  the  human 
mind,  is  distinctly  recognised  by  Lord  Bacon  in  one  of  his  Essays.  "  I 
take-goodness,"  says  he,  "  in  this  sense,  the  affecting  of  the  weal  of  men, 
which  is  that  the  Grecians  call  philanthropia ;  and  the  word -humanity 
(as  it  is  used)  is  a  little  too  light  to  express  it.  Goodness  I  call  the  habit, 
and  goodness  of  nature  the  inclination.  This,  of  all  virtues  and  dignities 
of  the  mind,  is  the  greatest,  being  the  character  of  the  Deity ;  and, 
without  it,  man  is  a  busy,  mischievous,  wretched  thing,  no  better  than-* 

*  See  Farsa.  /mm.,  vi,  139,  428. 
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kind  of  vermin... .The  ineli  nation  to  goodaes*  ie  imprinted  deeply  id  ih* 
net  are  of  man,  ineomnch  that  if  it  inw  not  toward  man,  it  will  take  nolo 
other  living  creature*;  u  it  ie  ■eeo  in  the  Turks,  *  cruel  people,  who, 
nevertheless,  in  kind  to  beast*,  give  aim*  to  dog*  end  bird*  ;  insomuch 
(hat,  aa  Buebecbiue  reporteth,  a  Christian  bo*  in  Constantinople  bad  like 
to  have  been  atoned  for  (fagging,  in  a  waggiahneee,  a  long-billed  Ibvtl." 
The  Scotch   metaphysician*  in  gonersitdmit  the  eiieteDce  of  this 


bat  Hohbea,  and  many  ether  meluhyeical  writers,  who-  n 
r  actions  into  selfishness,  deny  it.  Dr.  Thomas  Brown  wit 
eenfuIlT  and  beautifully  enawere  the  objection,  that  we  ire  selfish  even 
in  our  feelinga  of  gaud  wilt.  "  The  aneljeie  of  lore,"  soys  he.  "  aa  a 
complex  feeling,  preaentc  to  us  always  at  leeet  two  element* ;  ■  ti*id 
delight  in  the  contemplation  of  the  object,  end  a  deaire  of  good  to  thai 
object. ...Though  we  cannot,  then,  when  there  ie  no  interfering  passion, 
think  of  the  virtue*  of  other*  loilaosir  pleasure,  and  must,  therefore,  in 
loving  virtue,  love  what  u  In/  ill  asm  nature  pleasing,  the  love  of  tic 
urine  which  emmat  niil  without  the  pUatute,  ia  surely  an  affection  vety 
different  from  the  love  of  the  mere  pleasure  filiating,  if  it  had  been 
poeeible  for  it  to  oxiat,  tttikuHl  lit  virtue — a  pleasure  that  accotnpaaiee 
the  virtue,  only  aa  the  aoft  or  brilliant  colouring  of  nature  flows  from  the 
greet  orb  above — a  gentle  radiance  that  ia  delightful  to  our  eyes,  indeed, 
and  to  our  heart,  bat  which  lead*  our  efn  upward  to  the  splendid  eooree 
from  which  it  flowa,  and  oar  heart,  etUl  higher,  to>  that  Being  by  whom 


Mr.  Robert  Cox  ha*  published,  in  the  tenth  valnree  of  Tkt  P 
gtcal  Journal,  p.  I,  *B  elaborale  eseay  on  the  "  lawi  of  action  of  Bene- 
volence ;"  in  which  be  nddoce*  a  variety  of  facte  and  argument*,  to  show 
that  the  power  and  activity  of  thie  organ  are  iacreaeed  by  the  ogrcfiU 
or  pleasurable  action  of  the  organ*  of  the  other  mental  powers,  in 
the  same  way  ae  Destrnctiveneea  receive*  eacitemenl  when  their  ac- 
tion ia  dtiigreoblc.  Hence  he  Mgard*  happiness  aa  cendscive  lo  gene- 
toeity  and  eweetneee  of  temper,  and  niiaerj  aa  teoding  to  tender  the 
disposition  boot  and  irritable  ;  and  from  these  nriaciples  practical  results 
of  great  importance  are  dadaeed. 

M.  VENERATION. 

Tm*  organ  is  .itnaled  in  the  middle  of  tl w  coronal  region  ef  the  brain, 
at  tbe  bregma  or  fontanel  of  anatomists.  The  figure*  represent  It  large 
and  small. 


*  Ltctun  AS,  voL  tu,  p.  Ml. 
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edocation,  bat  their  talents  and  disposition*  were  very  dissimilar.  One 
of  his  brokers  manifested  from  infancy  a  strong  tendency  toward  religion. 
44  Ses  jouets  etsient  dee  vases  d'eglise  qu*il  sculptoit  lui-meme,  dea  cha- 
subles et  des  surplis  quil  faisait  avec  du  papier."  He  was  constantly 
engaged  in  prayer  and  in  saying  mass ;  and  when  obliged  to  be  absent 
from  church,  he  spent  his  time  in  ornamenting  and  gilding  a  crucifix  of 
wood.  ,His  father  had  intended  him  for  a  merchant,  bat  he  himself  dis- 
liked that  occupation,  because,  said  he,  it  exposed  him  to  the  necessity 
of  lying.  At  the  age  of  twenty-three  years  he  abandoned  merchandise  ; 
and  having  lost  all  hope  of  being  then  able  to  pursue  the  studies  requisite 
for  the  church,  he  fled  from  bis  father's  house  and  became  a  hermit* 
His  father  at  length  allowed  him  to  study-rat  the  end  of  five  years  he 
took  orders,  and  continued,  till  the  period  of  hie  death,  to  live  in.  the 
exercise  of  devotion  and  the  practice  of  penance. 

Dr.  Gall  farther  remarked,  that,  in  schools,  some  of  the  children  took 
no  interest  in  religious  instruction,  while  others  received  it  with  avidity  ; 
also,  that  those  individuals  in  the  classes  who  voluntarily  devoted  them- 
selves to  the  church,  were  either  studious,  pious*  virtuous,  and  honoura- 
ble young  men,  or  idlers  of  the  worst  description,  indolent,  and  totally 
destitute  of  talent.  The  latter,  he  observes,  obviously  had  no  other  aim 
tb*B  that  of  living  at  the  expense  of  their  fellow-citizens;  while  the 
former  felt  a  lively  interest  in  the  vocation  to  which  they  aspired.  This 
commendable  feeling  sprang  up  in  them,  says  he,  nobody  knew  how  ;  and 
it  certainly  was  not  attributable  to  example  Or  education,  nor  to  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  they  had  been  placed  ;  for  many  of  them  had 
embraced  the  clerical  profession,  even  contrary  to  the  intention  of  their 
parents  and  guardians.  These  facts  convinced  him  that  the  disposition 
to  religion  is  innate. 

At  a  later  period,  no  sooner  had  he  fixed  his  attention  .on  some  of  the 
primitive  qualities  of  the  mind,  than  he  recollected  these  observations 
made  in  his  youth,  and  immediately  examined  the  heads  of  persons 
eminent  for  devotion.  He  visited  the  churches  of  every  sect,  and  parti- 
cularly observed  the  heads  of  individuals  who  prayed  with  the  greatest 
fervour*  or  who  were  the  most  completely  absorbed  in  their  religious 
contemplations.  The  result  was  the  establishment  of  the  part  of  the 
brain  in  question  as  the  organ  of  Veneration. 

Catholic  countries  afford  particularly  favourable  opportunities  for  suoh 
observations.  Dr.  Bright,  a  traveller  in  Lower  Hungary,  informs  us,  that, 
in  Vienna,  •*  the  churches  are  almost  constantly  open,  and  enter  them 
when  you  will,  servants,  who  have  been  sent  on  errands,  are  seen  kneel- 
ing before  the  altors  or  the  images,  with  their  baskets  or  parcels  by  their 
sides.  Thus  prayer,  by  its  frequency,  becomes  a  habit  and  recreation, 
rather  than  the  performance  of  a  duty ;  and  I  have  often  been  truly 
astonished  to  observe,  in  the  coldest  weather,  little  children,  when  far 
from  the  restraints  of  their  parents,  fall  down  upon  their  knees  before  the 
images  which  adorn  many  of  the  corners  of  the  streets  and  passages  in 
Viennar  and  there  remain  fixed  for  several  minutes,  as  in  serious  devo- 
tion."*   I  have  observed  similar  facta  in  Catholic  cities  on  the  continent. 

The  function  of  the  faculty  is  to  produce  the  sentiment  of  Veneration  in 
general ;  pr  an  emotion  of  profound  and.  reverential  respect,  on  perceiving 
an  object  at  once  great  and  good.  It  is  the  source  of  natural  religion,  and 
of  that  tendency  to  worship  a  superior  power,  which  manifests  itself  in 
almost  every  tribe  of  men  yet  discovered.  The  faculty,  however,  pro- 
duces merely  an  emotion,  and  does  not  form  ideas  of  the  object  to  which 
adoration  should  be  directed ;  and  hence,  if  no  revelation  ham  reached 
the  individual,  and:  if  the  understanding  be  extremely  limited,  the  unfor-. 

•  Pages  43,  44* 
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tomato  being  may  worship  &e  genius  of  the  storm ;  the  sun,  as  the  www 
of  light,  heat,  and  vegetable  life';  or,  if  niore  debased  in  intellect,  brates, 
and  stocks,  and  stones : 

M  Lo !  the  poor  Indian,  whose  untutored  mind,  / 

Sees  God  in  clouds,  or  hears  him  in  the  wind." 

The  organ  is  large  in  King  Robert  Bruce,  who,  it  is  mentioned  Is 
history,  was  strongly  alive  to  religious  feelings,  and  ordered  his  heart  to 
be  carried  to  the  Holy  Land,  because  he  had  not  been  able  to  fulfil  a 
vow  to  visit  it  in  person. 

This  faculty,  when  unenlightened,  may  lead  to  every  kind  of  religions 
absurdity ;  as  worshipping  beasts,  and  stocks,  and  stones.  The  negroes, 
American  Indians,  and  even  the  Hindoos,  have  a  poor  intellectual  deve- 
lopement  compared  with  Europeans^and  their  superstitions  are  more  gross. 
Socrates  did  not  assent  to  the  popular  religious  errors  of  the  Greeks,  and 
in  the  ancient  busts  of  him  he  is  represented  with  a  splendid  forehead.* 

It  is  large  also  in  the  negroes,  who  are  extremely  prone  to  superstition. 

It  has  been  objected,  that,  if  an  organ  and  faculty  of  Veneration  exist, 
revelation  was  unnecessary.  But  Dr.  Gall  has  well-  answered,  that  the 
proposition  ought  to  be  exactly  reversed :  for  unless  a  nataral  capacity 
of  feeling  •  religious  emotion  had  been  previously  bestowed,  revelation 
would  have  been  as  unavailing  to  man  as  it  would  be  to  the  tower 
animals ;  while,  if  a  mere  general  sentirnent  of  devotion,  or  an  instinctive, 
bat  blind,  tendency  to  worship,  which  Veneration  truly  is,  was  given, 
nothing  was  more  reasonable  than  to  add  instruction  how  it  ought  to  be 
directed.  Dr.  Gall  observes,  farther,  that  the  existence  of  the  organ  is  an 
indirect  proof  of  the  existence  of  God.  Destructiveness  is  implanted  in 
the  mind,  and  animals  exist  around  us,  to  be  killed  for  our  nourishment : 
Adhesiveness  and  Philoprogenitiveness  are  given,  and  friends  and  children 
are  provided  as  objects  on  whom  they  may  be  exercised :  Benevolence 
is  conferred  en  us,  and  the  poor  and  unhappy,  on  whom  it  may  shed  its 
soft  influence,  are  everywhere  present  with  us :  in  like  manner,  the  in* 
sttnctive  tendency  to  worship  is  implanted  in  the  mind,  and,  conformably 
to  these  analogies  of  nature,  we  may  reasonably  infer  that  a  God  exists 
whom  wo  may  adore.  As,  however,  Veneration  has  likewise  objects  on 
-earth,  this  argument  cannot  be  regarded  as  conclusive. 

The  organ  is  possessed  by  all  men,  but  in  different  degrees  by  different 
persons  :  and,  on  the  principle  that  the  natural  power  of  experiencing,  an 
emotion  bears  a  proportion  cateris  paribus  to  the  size  of  its  organ,  every 
sane  individual  will  be  naturally  capable  of  joining  in  religious  worship ; 
-but  the  glow  of  devotional  feeling  experienced  by  each  will  be  greater  or 
less  in  intensity,  according  to  the  developement  of  this  part  of  his  brain. 
The  difference  in  the  strength  of  the  emotion  is  certain,  independently  of 
Phrenology ;  so  that  this  science  only  reveals  the  relation  between  its 
intensity  and  the  size  of  the  organ.  * 

Dr.  Gall  mentions,  that,  in  the  portraits  of  saints  remarkable  for  devo- 
tional feeling,  this  organ  is  represented  as  large,  and  that  the  same  con- 
figuration of  head  has  been  given  by  the  ancient  artists  to  their  high 
priests.  It  is  large  in  the  portraits  of  Constantine,  Marcus  Aurelius,  St. 
Ambrose,  Charles  I.  of  England,  and  Malebranche.  In  the  portrait  of 
St.  John,  in  the  Last  Supper,  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  on  the  succeeding 
page,  it  and  Benevolence  are  represented  as  very  laige. 

It  is  also  greatly  developed  in  philosophers  and  poets  who  are  distin- 
guished for  piety,  as  in  Newton,  Milton,  and  Klopstock ;  while  it  is  fiat 
in  the  head  of  Spinosa,  who  professed  atheism.  The  same  configuration 
•s  found  an  the  heads  of  Christ  represented  by  Raphael.     In  these  the 

«  A  copy  of  his  bust  may  be  seen  in  the  Phrenological  Society's  HalU 
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pans  behind  the  Mr,  or  the  organs  common  to  roan  and  the  lower  animals, 
ule  small ;  whereas  the  organs  si  to  sled  in  the  forehead  and  in  the  coronal 
legion,  connected  with  intellect  end  (he  mots]  sentiments,  are  very  Urge. 


„     .1  indicate*  great  intellectual   penetration. .      . 

Benevolence  and  Veneration.  Dr.  Gall  put*  trie  question,  Hae  thi* 
divine  form  of  head  been  invented,  or  may  we  preaume  that  it  is  a  faithful 
cop;  of  the  original !  It  ia  possible,  says  he,  that  the  artiste  ma*  have 
imitated  the  beads  of  the  most  rirtuoua,  just,  and  benevolent  men  whom 
they  could  find,  and  thence  drawn  the  character  of  the  head  of  Christ. 
In  this  case  the  observation  of  the  artists  coincides  with  that  of  Dr.  Gall 
—a  circumstance  which  supposes  either  a  kind  of  presentiment  of  orga- 
nology on  their  part,  or  an  accuracy  of  observation  scarcely  admissible. 
He  considers  it  more  probable  that  the  general  type,  at  least,  of  the  bead 
of  Christ  has  been  transmitted  la  as.  St.  Lake  wa*  a  painter,  and  bow 
should  he  fail  to  preserve  the  features  of  his  Matter?  It  ia  certain  that 
this  form  of  the  head  of  Christ  is  of  a  very  high  antiquity.  It  is  found  in 
the  moat  ancient  pictures  trad  specimens  of  mosaic  work.  The  Gnostics 
of  the  second  century  possessed  images  of  Christ  and  of  St.  Paul ;  hence 
Dr  Gall  concludes,  that  neither  Raphael  nor  any  other  artist  haa  invented 
thi*  admirable  configuration.* 

The  metaphysician*  in  general  do  not  treat  of  Veneration  a*  an  original 
emotion.  They  trace  the  belief  in  God  to  the  perceptions  of  the  under- 
standing. We  perceive  older,  beauty,  harmony,  power,  wisdom,  and 
goodness  in  the  works  of  creation,  and  infer  from  these  qualities  that  a 
supreme  creating  and  directing  Hind  eiiats.     In  this  view  the  phrenolo- 

•  S*r  In  Fmctiani  dv  dm**,  toaie  t.,  p.  389.  See  also  a  Brief  Notice  of 
some  Ancient  Coina  and  Uedals,  a*  illustrating- the  Progress  of  Christianity, 
by  the  Her.  R.  Walsh,  l.l.D,  Chaplain  to  the  Embassy  at  Constantinople, 
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gists  concur :  the  understanding,  however,  only  perceives  facts  and  draws 
inferences,  but  does  not  feel  emotions ;  end,  therefore,  after  this  deduc- 
tion was  completed,  it  would  experience  no  tendency  to  adore  the  God 
whom  it  had  discovered.  Now,  in  point  of  fact,  the  tendency  to  wor- 
ship is  a  stronger  principle -than  the  understanding  itself;  for  the  most 
ignorant  and  stupid  men  are  prone  to  venerate,  while  their  intellects  are 
incapable  of  directing  them  to  an  object  worthy  of  their  homage.  Under 
the  influence  of  a  blind  Veneration,  they  cut  branches  from  trees,  and  fail 
down  and  worship  them ;  or, they  adore  monsters  and  reptiles  as  deities 
—facts  which  were  utterly  inexplicable,  till.  Phrenology  pointed  out  an 
instinctive  tendency  to  venerate,,  altogether  apart  from  understanding. 
This  tendency  is  produced  by  the  faculty  in  question,  and  it  is  a  great 
omission  on  the  part  of  tbe»old  philosophers,  that  no  such  power  is  to  be 
found  in  their  systems. 

Hitherto  we  have  considered  Veneration  only  as  directed  to  religion, 
which  is  undoubtedly  its  noblest  end";  but  it  has  also  objects  and  a  wide 
sphere  of  action  in  the  present  world.  It  produces  the  feeling  of  defe- 
rence and  respect  in  general ;  and  hence  may  be  directed  to  every  object 
that  seems  worthy -of  such  regard.  In  children  it  is  a  chief  ingredient 
in  filial  piety,  and  produces  that  soft  and  almost  holy  reverence  with  which 
a  child  look's  up  to  his  parent  as  the  author  of  his  days,  the  protector  of 
his  infancy,.'  and  the  guide  of  his  youth.  A  child  in  whpm  this  organ  is 
small,  may,  if  Benevolence  and  Adhesiveness  are  large,  entertain  great 
affection  Cor  his  parent  as  a  friend  ;  but,  in  his  habitual  intercourse,  there 
will  be  little  of  that  deferential  respect  which  is  the  grand  feature  of  the 
mind  when  the  organ  is  large.  Children  who  are*  prone  to  rebellion,  re- 
gardless of  authority,  and  little  attentive  to  command,  will  generally  be 
found  to  have  Self- Esteem  large  and  this  organ  proportionally  deficient. 

Veneration  leads  to  deference  for  superiors  in  rank  as  well  as  in  years, 
and  prompts  to  the  reverenee  of  authority.  The  organ  is  generally 
largely  developed  in  the  Asiatic  head,  and  the  tendency  to  obedience  hi 
strong  in  the  people  of  that  quarter  of  the  globe.  Indeed,  the  hereditary 
slavery  which  has  descended  among  them  through  so  many  generations, 
may  be  connected  with  the  prevalence  of  this  disposition. 

A  lady  who  is  in  the  habit  of  examining  the  heads  of  servants  before 
hiring  them,  informed  me,  that  she  has  found,  by  experience,  that  those 
in  whom  Veneration  is  large  are  the  most  deferential  and  obedient ;  and 
that  one  with  large  Combativeness  and  Destructiveness,  and  small  Venera- 
tion, became  angry  and  abusive  when  her  conduct  was  censured.  This 
occurred,  even  although  Love  of  Approbation  and  Conscientiousness  were 
both  large ;  but  the  passion  speedily  subsided,  and  was  followed  by  self- 
reproach  and  repentance.  If  Veneration  also  had  been  large,  it  would 
have  produced  that  instinctive  feeling  of  respect  which  would  have 
operated  as  instantaneously  as  Cembatrvenees  and  Destructiveness,  and 
restrained  the  ebullitions. 

Veneration  may  produce  also  respect  for  titles,  Tank,  and  power  ;  for 
a  long  line  of  ancestry,  or  mere  wealth ;  and  it  frequently  manifests  itself 
in  one  or  other  of  these  forms,  when  it  does  not  appear  in  religious  fervour. 
Individuals  in  whom  Love  of  Approbation  and  Veneration  are  very  large, 
and  Conscientiousness  and  intellect  not  in  proportion,  venerate*  persons 
of  higher  rank  than  their  own,  and  are  fond  of  their  society.  Peoplo 
ef  rank,  who  do  not  possess  high  virtues  or  talents,  like  the  society  of 
those  in  whom  this  combination  occurs.  It  inspires  its  possessor  with 
an  habitual  deference  toward  them,  which  is  felt  as  a  constant  homige. 
On  the  occasion  of  King  George  the  Fourth's  visit  to  Scotland  in  1822, 
aome  individuals  experienced  the    -ofoundest  emotion  of  awe  and  respect 

HehoUing  him ;  while  ethers  were,  not  conscious  of  any  similar  ec 
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citement,  and  were  surprised  at  what  appeared  to  them  to  be  the  exag- 
gerated enthusiasm  of  the  first.  I  examined  the  heads  of  several  of  both 
classes,  and,  in  the  former,  found  the  organ  of  Veneration  uniformly 
larger,  in  proportion  to  the  other  organs,  than  in  the  latter. 

This  faculty  is  likewise  the  source  of  the  profound  awe  which  some 
persons  feel  in  visiting  ancient  temples,  Gothic  cathedrals,  and  places  of 
sepulture  for  the  illustrious  dead.  It  gives  reverence  for  churchyards, 
and  other  burial-places  of  our  ancestors.  A  person  in  whom  it  is  small 
experiences  a  comparatively  feeble  emotion,  even  in  viewing  Westminster 
Abbey,  and  the  monuments  of  departed  genius  there  preserved.  Venera- 
tion is  one  ingredient  in  the  love  of  old  coins,  and  in  the  tendency  gene- 
rally to  antiquarianism. 

Like  other  powers,  this  sentiment  is  liable  to  abase.  When  not  sub- 
jected to  the  guidance  of  Reflection  and  Conscientiousness,  it  may  pro- 
duce a  bigoted  respect  for  old  customs  and  absurd  institutions,  if  only 
sanctified  by  time ;  and  a  blind  tendency  to  admire  the  wisdom  of  oar 
ancestors  beyond  its  real  worth.*  It  gives  reverence  for  great  names 
and  authorities  in  religion  and  philosophy,  and  thus  often  presents  a  strong 
obstacle  to  the  progress  of  truth.  It  seems  to  maintain  the  unenlightened 
devotee  in  a  state  of  bigoted  subjection  to  his  priests :  an  emotion  of  pro- 
found and  sanctified  respect  springs  up  in  his  mind  on  contemplating  the 
doctrines  which  they  have  instilled  into  him  in  his  youth ;  and  every  sug- 
gestion of  the  understanding,  in  opposition  to  this  feeling,  is  expelled  as 
profane.  In  short.  Veneration,  when  vigorous  and  unenlightened,  produces 
complete  prostration  of  the  mind  before  the  object  to  which  h  is  directed. 
A  few  years  ago  the  despotic  sovereigns  of  Europe,  under  the  name  of 
the  Holy  Allies,  were  bent  upon  cultivating  this  sentiment  to  the  highest 
possible  degree  in  their  subjects ;  prostrating  reason,  they  encouraged 
monks, 'processions,  and  superstitious  observances,  while  they  banished 
philosophers  and  excluded  books  of  science.  If  it  had  been  possible  to 
succeed,  these  sovereigns  would  have  rendered  their  people  blind  wor- 
shippers of  their  own  power,  and  trained  them  to  bow  in  humble  sub- 
serviency to  their  will.  The  French  Revolution  of  1830  gave  a  deathblow 
to  their  projects.  The  Spaniards  are  a  noble  people,  but,  while  their  in- 
tellects have  been  shackled  for  many  centuries,  Veneration  has  been  cul- 
tivated to  an  extravagant  height,  and  misdirected ;  in  consequence  of  which 
they  have  fallen  into  a  state  of  benighted  and  ferocious  superstition. 

defect  of  Veneration  does  not  necessarily  produce  profanity,  but  only 
indifference  to  religious  exercises,  and  little  reverence  for  power  and  an- 
cestry. On  the  other  hand,  a  man  may  possess  a  large  organ  of  Venera- 
tion, and,  nevertheless,  have  no  reverence  for  the  Christian  roligion,  if  he 
disbelieve  in  its  divine  origin ;  but  he  will  venerate  something  else.  Vol- 
taire's Veneration  was  large,  and  he  was  an  unbeliever ;  but  he  is  known 
to  have  venerated  the  Supreme  Being,  and  to  have  paid  great  deference 
to  persons  of  high  rank.f  He  was  even  accused  of  fanaticism  by  some 
of  the  Parisian  s?avans,  on  account  of  bis  respect  for  God.  I  have  found 
Veneration  large,  in  the  head  of  the  genuine  Tory — in  him  wfto  really  de- 
lights in  contemplating  kings  and  nobles,  and  who  regards  them  as  invested 
with  a  degree  of  sanctity  by  being  able  to  trace  their  descent  through  a 
long  line  of  ancestry,  and  by  the  possession  of  hereditary  authority,  In 
the  genuine  Whig  or  republican,  who  sees  in  kings  and  nobles  only  men 
liable  to  all  the  frailties  of  human  nature,  and  requiring  checks  to  prevent 
them  from  abusing  power,  Veneration  is  generally  smaller,  in  proportion 
to  their  intellectual  endowment.     When  Veneration,  Self-Esteem,  Con- 

♦  See  Phrenological  Journal,  viii.,  598. 

■f  See  "  Observations  on  some  recent  Objections  to  Phrenology,  founded 
on  a  part  of  the  Cerebral  Developementof  Voltaire,"  by  Mr.  Simpson,  Fkrm*. 
Journ.,  iii.,  564. 
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•cientjousness,  and  Intellect  are  all  well  developed,  the  individuals  an 
moderate  Whigs  or  moderate  Tories,  and  readily  approximate  in  their 
sentiments.  They  ought  to  exercise  mutual  forbearance,  their  different 
feelings  being  the  result  of  different  natural  constitutions.  These  observa- 
tions are  limited  to  genuine  Tories  and  genuine  Whigs  ;  for  a  man  mar 
profess  whiggery  through  lore  of  place,  and  toryism  through  mere  factious- 
ness, and  in  such  cases  other  organs  will  predominate. 

As  Nature  has  implanted  the  organs  of  Veneration  and  Wonder  in  the 
brain,  and  the  corresponding  sentiments  in  the  mind,  it  is  a  groundless 
terror  to  apprehend  that  religion  can  ever  be  extinguished,  or  even  en- 
dangered, by  the  arguments  or  ridieule  of  the  profane.  Forms  of  worship 
may  change,  and  particular  religious  tenets  may  now  be  fashionable,  and 
subsequently  fall  into  decay ;  but  while  the  human  heart  continues  to 
beat,  awe  and  veneration  for  the  Divine  Being  will  ever  animate  the  soul : 
the  worshipper  will  cease  to  kneel,  and  the  hymn  of  adoration  to  rise* 
only  when  the  race  of  man  becomes  extinct. 

The  natural  language  of  this  faculty  carries  the  head  upward  in  the 
direction  of  the  organ.  The  voice  is  soft,  subdued,  reposing,  and  adoring. 
The  greatest  difference  is  perceptible  in  the  tones  and  manner  of  prayer 
of  clergymen  in  whom  the  organ  is  large,  compared  with  those  in  whom 
it  is  small ;  there  is  a  soft  breathing  fervour  of  devotion  in  the  former, 
and  a  cold  reasoning  formality  in  the  latter.  I  have  found  the  organ  uni- 
formly large  in  clergymen  who  selected  the  clerical  profession  from  natural 
liking,  and  not  merely  as  a  means  of  subsistence. 

The  organ  is  generally  larger  in  the  female  head  than  in  the  male ;  and 
women  are  more  obedient  and  prone  to  devotion. 

Dr.  Gall  treats  of  this  sentiment  as  producing  religious  feeling  alone ; 
to  Dr.  Spurzheim  is  due  the  merit  of  analyzing  it,  and.  describing  it  as 
the  source  of  the  emotion  of  reverence  and  respect  in  general. 

Nothing  is  more  common  in  the  hospitals  for  the  insane,  says  i*inel, 
than  cases  of  alienation  produced  by  devotional  feelings  excessively 
exalted,  by  conscientious  scruples  carried  to  prejudicial  excesses,  or  by 
religious  terror.  As  this  kind  of  insanity,  says  Dr.  Gall,  is  often  present 
without  derangement  of  the  other  faculties,  physicians  ought  to  have  in- 
ferred that  it  is  connected  with  disease  of  a  particular  part  of  the  brain. 
He  and  Dr.  Spurzheim  saw,  in  the  hospital  of  Amsterdam,  a  patient  who 
was  tormented  with  the  idea  that  he  was  compelled  to  sin,  and  that  he 
could  not  possibly  be  saved.  In  him  the  organ  of  Veneration  was  very 
largely  developed.  In  a  priest  who  despaired  of  salvation,  and  in  another 
patient  who  had  the  coh6rmed  idea  that  he  was  condemned  to  eternal 

funishment,  the  organ  was  also  very  large.  A  woman,  named  Elizabeth 
lindemann,  was  brought  to  Dr.  Gall.  At  the  first  glance  he  perceived 
that  she  possessed  this  organ  in  an  extraordinary  degree  ;  she  continued 
standing  before  him  lifting  her  eyes  from  time  to  time  to  heaven,  and  in- 
dicating, by  all  her  gestures,  sadness  and  anguish.  From  her  youth  she 
had  been  excessively  addicted  to  prayer.  For  some  time  previous  to 
the  interview  with  Dn  Gall,  she  "  had  been  subject  to  convulsions,  and 
maintained  that  she  was  possessed  ;  the  devil,  she  said,  entered  into  her 
heart  by  her  mouth,  and  made  efforts  to  carry  her  to  hell."  Dr.  Gall 
mentions  also,  that  he  had  seen,  in  the  collection  of  M.  Esquirol,  casts 
of  the  heads  of  three  persons  subject  to  religious  insanity.  In  all  the 
three  the  organ  of  Veneration  was  largely  developed.  If,  says  he,  M. 
Esquirol  continues  for  some  time  to  mould  the  heads  of  the  insane  and 
to  preserve  their  skulls,  he  will  not  fail  to  become  one  of  the  most 
zealous  and  enlightened  disciples  of  Organology.  Esquirol  very  justly 
remarks  oa  the  subject,  that  although  a  particular  sermon  has  often  been 
blamed  for  producing  this  species  of  insanity,  yet  it  would  net  have  bed 
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that  effect*  unless  there  had  been  a  predisposition  to  the  disease,  probably 
a  pre-existence  of  it,  in  the  individual! 

I  hare  seen  patients  insane  from  Veneration  in  several  lunatic  asylums 
in  this  country.  In  Mr.  Drury's  establishment,  near  Glasgow,  I  saw,  ia 
1,836,  a  patient  whoss  tendency  to  prayer,  when  labouring  under  a  fit  of 
insanity,  was  irresistible.  He  prayed  on  his  knees  all  the  day.  The  organ 
of  Veneration  was  not  large  in  his  head.  It  has  always  been  stated,  that 
although  large  organs,  from  their  superior  energy  of  function,  are  inoro 
prone  to  fall  into  a  state  of  diseased  activity  than  small  ones,  yet  that 
small  organs  also  may  become  diseased.  This  patient  enjoyed  a  lucid 
interval  when  I  conversed  with  him,  and  in  answer  to  the  question,  Whether 
he  enjoyed  his  devotional  exercises  when  excited !  he  replied,  No— that  he 
was  unhappy,  and  that  the  object  of  his  prayers  was  to  implore  the  taming 
away  of  the  divine  wrath.  His  organs  of  Cautiousness  and  Destructive- 
ness  were  very  large  ;  and  my  impression  is,  that  he  prayed  through  fear. 
When  religious  insanity  arises  from  the  diseased  excitement  of  Veneration, 
Hope,  and  Wonder,  the  patient  enjoys  a  supernatural  beatitude.  Re- 
specting religious  insanity,  the  reader  may  consult  Dr.  A.  Combe's  Obser- 
vations  on  Mental  Derangement,  p.  184  ;  and  a  series  of  articles  in  the 
ninth  volume  of  The  Phrenological  Journal,  pp.  289,  532,  577,  entitled 
"  Observations  on  Religious  Fanaticism  ;  illustrated  by  a  Comparison  of 
the  Belief  and  Conduct  of  noted  Religious  Enthusiasts  with  those  of 
Patients  in  the  Montrose  Lunatic  Asylum.  By  W.  A.  F.  Browne,  Esq., 
Medical  Superintendent  of  thai  Institution." 

The  organ  of  Veneration  is  large  in  the  following  heads,  represented  in 
Dr.  Spurzheim's  Phrenology  in  Connexion  with  the  Study  of  Phyeiogno* 
my :  Oberlin,  plate  xvii.,  fig.  2 ;  President  Jeannin,  xviii.,  2 ;  Francis 
Paris,  xxi.,  1 ;  Augustus  Baker,  xxi.,  2 ;  Paul  Lejeune,  xxiv.,  2 ;  and 
Sully>xxxiv.t  2.  Small  in  Nero,  xv.,  1,  and  Pope  Alexander  VI.,  xviL, 
1,  copied  on  p.  181  of  this  work. 

15.  FIRMNESS. 

This  organ  is  situated  at  the  posterior  part  of  the  coronal  region  of  the 
head,  close  upon  the  middle  line. 

Dr.  Gall  observed,  that  persons  of  a  firm  and  constant  character  have 
this  part  of  the  brain  much  developed ;  and  Lavater  had  previously  distin- 
guished the  same  configuration  in  concomitance  with  that  kind  of  dispo- 
sition. It  is  difficult  to  determine,  by  analysis,  the  ultimate  principle  of 
this  faculty.  Dr.  Gall  remarks,  that,  properly  speaking,  Firmness  is 
neither  an  inclination  nor  a  power ;  "  e'est  une  maniere  d'itre  qui  donne  & 
Phomme  une  tmpreinte  partieuliere  que  Von  appelle  le  earaetere :  he  who 
is  deficient  in  it,"  says  he*  "  is  the  sport  of  external  circumstances,  and 
of  communicated  impressions."  Its  effects,  says  Dr.  Spurzheim,  are' 
mistaken  for  will ;  because  those  in  whom  it  is  large  are  prone  to  use  the 
phrase  "  I  will "  with  great  emphasis,  which  Is  the  natural  %iguage  of 
determination  ;  but  this  feeling  is  different  from  proper  volition.  It  gives 
fortitude,  constancy,  perseverance,  determination ;  and,  when  too  ener- 
getic, produces  obstinacy,  stubbornness,  and  infatuation.  Its  oigan  will 
be  found  large  in  stubborn  and  untraceable  children. 

Firmness  seems  to  be  a  faculty  which  has  no  relation  to  external 
objects ;  its  influence  terminates  on  the  mind  itself,  and  adds  only  a  quality 
to  the  manifestations  of  the  other  powers  :  thus,  acting  along  with  Com> 
bativeness,  it  produces  determined  bravery  ;  with  Veneration,  sustained 
devotion ;  and:  with  Conscientiousness,  inflexible  integrity.  It  give*  per- 
severance, however,  in  acting  onry  on  the  other  faculties  which  are 
possessed  in  an  available  degree.    An  individual  having  much  Firmness 
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sad  eenssserable  Tone,  may  persevere  in  making  music  :  if  Tone  wen 
greatly  deficient,  he  would  not  be  disposed  to  persevere  in  that  attempt ; 
hot  if  he  possessed  moch  Causality,  he  might  persevere  in  abstract  study. 
At  the  same  time  Dr.  Gail  justly  remarks,  that  firmness  of  character  ought 
not  to  be  confounded  with  perseverance  in  gratifying  the  predominating 
dispositions  of  the  mind.  Thus  an  individual  in  whom  Acquisitiveness  it 
the  strongest  propensity,  may,  although  Firmness  be  deficient,  exhibit  un- 
ceasing efforts  to  become  rich,  bat  he  will  be  vacillating  and  unsteady  in  (he 
■Mans  which  he  will  employ ;  bo  will  to-dny  be  captivated  by  one  project, 
to-morrow  by  another,  and  the  next  day  by  a  third  ;  whereas,  with  Firm- 
ness large,  he  would  adopt  the  plan  which  appeared  to  him  most  promising, 
and  steadily  pursue  it  to  the  end.  We  may  persevere  in  a  course  of  action 
from  two  motives— either,  first,  because  it  is  of  itself  agreeable,  or, 
secondly,  because  we  haTeretofoed  se  to  act.  It  is  Firmness  which  gives 
origin  to  the  latter  motive,  and  enables  us  to  persist  with  vigour  in  conduct 
once  decided  upon,  whether  agreeable  or  the  reverse. 

When  this  organ  predominates,  it  gives  a  peculiar  hardness  to  the 
manner,  a  stiffness  and  uprightness  to  the  gait,  with  a  forcible  and  em- 
phatic tone  to  the  voice. 

A  due  degree  of  it  is  essential  to  the  attainment  of  eminence  in  any 
iUficull  pursuit  Dr.  Gall  observes,  that,  when  itis  large,  the  motto  of  the 
individual  wiU%be,  "Tu  ru  cede  malts,  sed  contra.  oudoeior  ito."  It  pro- 
duces the  "  Unix  propositi  etr."  The  organ  is  larger  in  the  British  than 
in  the  French,  and  the  latter  are  astonished  at  the  determined  perseve- 
rance of  the  former,  in  the  prosecution  of  their  designs,  whether  these 
relate  to  the  arts,  sciences,  or  war.  Napoleon  knew  well  the  vaeaknesa 
of  the  French  character  in  this  point,  and  in  his  conversations  recorded  by 
Count  Las  Cases,  frequently  complained  of  it.  In  war  the  effects  of  this 
organ  are  very  conspicuous  in  the  conduct  of  the  two  nations.  The  French, 
under  the  influence  of  Urge  Combativeness  and  moderate  Cautiousness, 
make  the  most  lively  and  spirited  attacks,  shouting  and  cheering  as  they 
advance  to  the  charge :  but,  if  steadily  resisted,  then  ardour  abates  ;  and, 
from  deficiency  in  Firmness,  they  yield  readily  to  adversity.  The  British, 
on  the  other  hand,  advance  to  the  assault  with  cool  determination,  arisiog 
from  great  Firmness  and  considerable  Cautiousness  and  Secretrvenese ; 
and,  although  repulsed,  they  are  not'diacomfited,  but  preserve  presence  of 
mind  to  execute  whatever  may  appear  moat  advisable  in  the  circumstances 
which  have  occurred. 

This  faculty  contributes  greatly  to  success  in  any  enterprise,  by  com- 
municating the  quality  of  perseverance.  Fatigue  will  damp  the  ardour  of 
the  bravest  after  much  exertion  ;  and  hence  he  who  is  able  to  maintain 
his  faculties  in  a  state  of  vivid  application  for  the  greatest  length  of  time, 
will  frequently  succeed  at  last,  merely  by  wearying  out  his  opponent. 
Fortitude  and  patience,  also,  as  distinguished  from  active  courage,  result 
from  this  faculty.  The  organ  is  large  in  the  American  Indians,  and  their 
powers  of  .endurance  appear  almost  incredible  to  Europeans.*  Dr.  Gall 
found  it  very  large  in  a  highwayman,  who  was  exceedingly  hardened  in 
crime.  He  was  kept  in  close  confinement  for  a  considerable  time,  with 
the  view  of  forcing  him  to  disclose  his  accomplices  ;  but  this  had  no  effect, 
and  he  was  then  put  to  the  torture  of  beating.  Finding  this  infliction 
intolerable,  he  strangled  himself  with  his  chain.  After  his  death  the 
parietal  bones  were  found  separated  precisely  at  the  point  where  the  organ 
of  Firmness  is  situated.  Dr.  Gall  could  not  determine  whether  the 
separation  arose  from  the  violent  strangulation,  from  the  eicessive  energy 
ef  the  organ,  or  from  accident ;  but  records  the  fact,  to  call  attention  to 
similar  cases,  should  they  occur  in  future.     This  organ,  and  that  of  Dew 

•  See  Phrenological  Journal,  ii.,  535. 
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tary  large  aha  in  John  ThnrUll,  executed  for  the 
oT  Wean,  «nfl  be  manifested  balh  powerfully  in  hit  cor.duct. 
an  is  very  large  in  King  Robert  Bruca,  and  be  m  diattnguisbed 
aken  firmness  in  circumstances  in  which  an  ordinary  mind  would 

largo  in  Haggart,  who  also  ■> 


Whan  tb a  organ  ia  email,  the  individual  ii  pre 
of  hia  predominating  feelings.  When  Benevolence  assume*  the  away, 
he  in  all  kindneaa  ;  when  Combativeness  and  Destructivaness  are  excited, 
be  ia  passionate,  ocirageoos,  and  violent :  and  thus  he  will  afford  a  spec- 
tacle/if  habitual  vacillation  and  inconsistency.  If  Love  of  Approbation 
and  Benevolence  are  large,  and  Firranese  email,  solicitation  will  with 

Beat  difficulty  be  resisted.     The  organ  ia  very  small  in  the  cut  of  Mrs. 
..nod  she  manifested  much  unateadineaa of jiurpasn. 


i  Dr.  Spurxheun'e  Phrcw/logy  in  Ca*»adm  with 
Study  of  Physiognomy,  al.  ivii.,  tig.  3  ;  xi¥.,  2  ;  and  xxvi.,  1  an 
The  following  cute  anew  the  appearance  of  the  skull  when  it  ia 
large  and  very  small : 
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We  may  infer,  that  they  will  ha  the  exaltation  of  the  function  iiunoly, 
extreme  stubbornness  and  infatuation.  One  case  in  which  the  organ  was 
very  large,  and  apparently  %1  the  same  time  diseased,  is  reported  by  Pro- 
fessor Oiio,  of  Copenhagen,  in  The  Phrenological  Journal  vol.  viii.,  p.  66. 
The  organ  i*  established. 

16.  CONSCIENTIOUSNESS. 

This  organ  is  situated  on  the  posterior  and  lateral  parts  of  the  coronal 
region  of  the  brain,  upward  from  Cautiousness,  and  backward  from  Hope. 
In  Dr.  Gall's  plates  the  function  of  the  part  is  marked  as  unascertained, 
and  the  merit  of  the  discovery  and  establishment  of  the  organ  ia  doe  to 
Dr.  Spurzheim. 

3The  dispute  among  philosophers  about  the  existence  of  a  moral  faculty 
in  the  human  mind  is  of  very  ancient  standing,  and  it  has  been  conducted 
with  great  eagerness  since  the  publication  of  the  writings  of  Hoboes  in 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  This  author  taught,  "that  we 
approve  of  virtuous  actions,  or  of  actions  beneficial  to  society,  from  self- 
love  ;  because  we  know,  that  whatever  promotes  the  interest  of  society, 
has.  on  that  very  account,  an  indirect  tendency  to  promote  our  own." 
He  farther  taught,  that,  M  as  it  is  to  the  institution  of  government  we  are  in- 
debted for  ail  the  comforts  and  the  confidence  of  social  life,  the  laws  which 
the  civil  magistrate  enjoins  are  the  ultimate  standards  of  morality."* 

Cedworth,  in  opposition  to  Hobbea,  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  ori- 
gin of  our  notions  of  right  and  wrong  is  to  be  found  in  a  particular  power 
of  the  mind,  which  distinguishes  truth  from  falsehood. 

Mandeville,  who  published  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  maintained, 
as  his  theory  of  morals,  That  by  nature  man  ia  utterly  selfish ;  that,  among 
other  desires  which  he  likes  to  gratify,  he  has  received  a  strong  appetite 
for  praise  ;  that  the  founders  of  society,  availing  themselves  of  thia  pro- 
pensity, instituted  the  custom  of  dealing  out  a  certain  measure  of  applause 
for  each  sacrifice  made  by  selfishness  to  the  public  good,  and  called  the        , 
sacrifice  Virtue.     "  Men  are  led,  accordingly,  to  purchase  this  praise  by        I 
a  fair  barter ;"  and  the  moral  virtues,  to  use  Mandeville'e  strong  expres-         f 
aion,  are  "  the  political  off  spring  which  flattery  begot  upon  ptide."     And 
hence,  when  we  see  virtue,  we  see  only  the  indulgence  of  some  selfish 
feeling,  or  the  compromise  for  this  indulgence  in  expectation  of  some  prasss.  f 

Dr.  Clarke,  on  the  other  hand,  supposes  virtue  "  to  consist  in  the  regu- 
lation of  our  conduct*  according  to  certain  fitnesses  which  we  perceive  in 
things,  or  a  peculiar  congruity  of  certain  relations  to  each  other;*1  and 
Wollaston,  whose  views  are  essentially  the  same,  "  supposes  virtue  to 
consist  in  acting  according  to  the  truth  of  things,  in  treating  objects  ac- 
cording to  their  %fal  character,  and  not  according  to  a  character  or  pro- 
perties which  they  truly  have  not."$ 

Mr.  Hume,  it  is  well  known,  wrote  an  elaborate  treatise,  to  prove  "  tha» 
utility  is  the  constituent  or  measure  of' virtue ;"  in  short,  to  use  the  em- 
phatic language  of  Dr.  Smith,  "  that  we  have  no  other  reason  for  praising 
a  man  than  that  for  which  we  commend  a  chest  of  drawers. "$ 

There  ia  another  system  "  which  makes  the  utility  according  to  which 
we  measure  virtue,  in  every  case  our  own  individual  advantage."  Virtue, 
according  to  this  system,  is  the  mere  search  of  pleasure,  or  of  personal 
gratification.  "It  gives  up  one  pleasure,  indeed,  but  it  gives  it  up  for  a 
greater.     It  sacrifices  a  present  enjoyment ;  but  it  sacrifices  it  only  to 

' '  *  Stewart's  Outlines,  p  128. 

t  Fable  of  the  Bees,  vol.  i.,  pp.  28-30.  8vo.  London,  1728 ;  and  Brown's) 
Lectures,  vol.  iv.,  p.  4.  X  Brown's  Lectures,  vol.  iv.,  p.  17. 

4  Browa's  Lectures,  vol.  iv.,  p.  32. 


obtain  mom  enjoyment  which;  in  intensity  or  duration,  it  fhitvy  worth  the 
sacrifice."  Hence,  in  every  instance  m  which  an  individual  seem*  to 
pursue  the  good  of  others,  as  good,  he  teeks  Jlis  own  personal  gratifica- 
tion, and  nothing  else.* 

Dr.  Hutcheson,  again,  strenuously  maintains  the  existence  of  a  moral 
sense,  on  which  our  perceptions  of  virtus  are  founded,  independently  of 
all  other  considerations. 

Br.  Pajey,  the  most  popular  of1  all  authors  on  moral  philosophy,  does 
nor  admit  a  natural  sentiment  of  justice  as  the  foundation  of  virtue,  but 
is  also  an  adherent  of « the  selfish  system,  under  a  modified  form.  He 
Makes  virtue  consist  in  M  the  doing  good  "to-  mankind,  in  obedience  to  tho 
will  of  GoJ,  and  fi)r  the*  sajte  of  everlasting  Happiness. 'H  According  to 
this  doctrine,  **  the  will  of  God  is  our  rule,  but  private  happiness  our 
motive  ;*'  which-  is  just  selfishness  in  another  form. 

Dr  Adam  Smith,  in  his  itieory  of  Moral  Sentiments,  endeavours  to 
show  that  the  standard  of  moral  approbation  is  sympathy,  on.  the  part  of 
the  impartial  spectator*  with  the  action  and  object  of  the  party  whoso  con* 
duct  is  judged  of.*       *     ^ 

-  Dr.  RekT,  Lord  Karnes,  and  Mr.  Stewart  maintain  the  existence  of  a 
faouhy  in  man  which  produces  the  sentiment  right  and  wrong,  indepen- 
dently of  any  other  consideration. 

-  These  disputes  am  as  far  from  being  terminated  among  metaphystctans 
at  present  as  theywere  a  century  ago ;  a  writer  on  the  subject,  the  author 
♦f  the  article  Mb  a  At  Pmu/sorHr  m  The  Edinburgh  Encyclopedia,  dis- 
putes the  existence  of  a  moral  sense,  and  founds  virtue  upon  religion  and 
utility.  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  in  his  Dissertation  on  the  progress  of 
Ethical  Philosophy,  prefixed  to  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  gives  an 
account  of  conscience  which  I  confess  myself  unable  to  comprehend.     Ho  - 

3 teaks  of  it  as  formed  of  "  many  elements"  and  by  **  the  combination  of 
ements  so  unlike  as  the  private  desires  and  the  social  affections."  u  It 
becomes,**  says  he,"  "  from  these  circumstances,  more  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish its  separata  principles,  and  it  is  impossible  to  exhibit  them  id 
separate  action."     (P.  409.) 

I  have  introduced  this  sketch  of  conflicting  theories,  to  convey  soma 
idea  of  the  boon  which  Phrenology  would  confer  upon  moral  science,  if  it 
could  fix  on  a  firm  basis  this  single  point  in  the  philosophy  of  mind- 
That  a  power  or  faculty  exists,  the  object  of  Which  is  to  produce  the 
sentiment  of  justice  or  the  feeling  of  duty  and  obligation,  independently 
of  selfishness,  hope  of  reward,  fear  of  punishment,  qr  any  extrinsic  mo- 
tive ;  a  faculty,  in  short,  the  natural  Wnguags  of  which  is,  "  fiat  justitia, 
mat  caelum."  Phrenology  does  this  by  a  demonstration,  founded  on 
numerous  observations,  that  those  persons  who  have  the  organ  now  under 
consideration  large,  experience  powerfully  the  sentiment  of  justice,  while 
those  who  have  that  part  small,  are  little  alive  to  the  emotion.  This  evi- 
dence is  the  same  in  kind  as  that  adduced  in  support  of  the  conclusions 
of  physical  science. 

The  sentiments  of  Benevolence  and  Veneration  produce  moral  emo- 
tions ;  and  actions  done  in  opposition  to  their  dictates  are  felt  by  tho  mind 
to  be  improper,  wrong,  or  unbecoming  :  but  they  do  not  seem  to  give  rise 
to  the  peculiar  sentiment  of  duty,  ft  is  the  faciiky  of  Conscientiousness 
which  produces  the  feeling  of  obligation  or  incumbency,  for  which  wo 
have  no  single  definite  expression  in  the  English  language.  Justice  is  tho 
result  of  this  sentiment,  acting  in  combination  with  the  intellectual  pow- 
ers. The  latter  investigate  the  motives  and  consequences  of  actions ; 
but,  after  having  done  so,  they,  of  themselves,  experience  no  emotions. 
In  Surveying  human  conduct,  however,  as  soon-  as  the  intellect  has  tho- 
*  Brown's  Lecture*,  voL  iv.,  p.  64.  t  lb.,  pp.  HO,  101. 
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roughly  penetrated  into  the  springs  from  which.it  proceeds,  a  feeling  ef 
decided  approval  or  condemnation,  distinct  from  all  other  sentiments,  and 
from  pure  intellection,  ax iaea  in  the  mind  -r  and  thia  ia  produced  by  the 
facolty  of  Conscientiousness. 

This  faculty  ia  of  tha- very  highest  importance  as  a  regulator  of  all  the 
others.  If  Cooibativeness  and  Deetructiveneaa  be  too  active,  Conscien- 
tiousness preacribea  a  limit  to  their'  indulgence  ;  it  permits,  defence,,  but 
so  malicious  aggression  :  if  Acquisitiveness  urge  too  keenly,  it  reminds 
ue  of  the  right*  of  othera :  if  Benevolence  tend  toward  profusion,  thia 
faculty  issues  the  admonition,  Be  juat  before  yon  are  generous  :  if  Ideality 
aspire  to.  its  high  delights,  when  duty  requires  laborious  exertions  in  an 
humble  sphere,  Cooacientiouaoeaa  supplies  the  curb,  and  bids  the  soaring 
spirit  restrain  ita  wing.  .    * 

Nay,  not  only  does  it  operate  ar  a  cuib  upon  our  toe  active  desires,  but 
it  may  lead  us  to-do  acta  as  duties,  which,  other  faculties,  if  powerful, 
would  have  prompted  us  to  do  with  inchnation.  If  Benevolence  be  weak, 
Conscientiousness  proclaims,  in  a  voice  of.  authority,  that  it  is  our  doty 
to  relieve  the  miserable ;  if  Acquisitiveness  ne  too  feeble  to  prompt  to 
industry,  this  sentiment  calls  aloud  on  us  to  labour,  that  ws  may  do  jus- 
tice to  those  around  us.  From  this  regulating  quality,  Conscientiousness 
is  an  important  element  in  constituting  a  practical  judgment  and  aauprigbt 
and  consistent  character,  Hence  it*  cultivation  in  children  ia  of  great 
importance.* 

when  thia  facolty  ia  powerful,  the  mdividoelns  disposed  to  regulate  his 
conduct  by  the  niceat  sentiment*  >of  justice :  there  is  an  earnestness,  in- 
tegrity, and  directness  in  his  manner,  which  inspire  us  with  confidence,  and 
give  us  a  conviction  of  hie  sincerity.  Such  an  individual  desires  to  act 
justly  from  the  love  of  justice,  unbiassed  by  fear,  interest,  or  any  sinister 
motive. 

The  activity  of  Conscientiousness  takes  a  wider  range  than  regardV 
merely  to  the  legal  rights  and  property  of  othera.  It  prompts  those  in 
whom  it  is  strong  to  do  justice  in  judging  of  the  conduct,  the  opinions, 
and  the  talents  of  others.  Such  persons  aro  scrupulous,  and  aa  ready  to 
condemn  themselves  aa  to  find  fault  with  others.  When  predominant,  it 
leads  to  punctuality  in  keeping  appointments,  because  it  is  injustice  to 
sacrifice  the  time  and  convenience  of  othera,  by  causing  them  to,  wait  till 
our  selfishness  finds  it  agreeable  to  meet  them.  It  prompt*  to.  ready 
payment  of  debts,  aa  a  piece  of  justice  to  those  to  whom  they  are  due. 
It  will  not  permit  even  a  tax-collector  to  be  sent  away  unsatisfied,  from 
any  cause  exeept  inability  to  pay  ;  because  it  is  injustice  to  him,  as  it  is 
to  clerks,  servants,  and  all  otherSr  to  require  them  to  consume  their-time  in 
unnecessary  attendance  for  what  is  justly  doe  and  ought  at  once  to  be  paid. 
It  leads  also  to  great  reserve  in  making  promises,  but  to  much  punctuality 
ia  performing  them.  It  gives  consistency  to  the  conduct ;  because,  when 
•very  sentiment  is  regulated  by  justice,  (he  result  ia  that  "  daily  beauty 
in  the  life  "  which  renders  the  individual  in  the  highest  degree  amiable, 
useful,  and  respectable.  It  communicates  a  pleasing  simplicity  to  the 
manners,  which  commands  the  esteem  and  wins  the  affection  of  all  well- 
constituted  minds.  * 

In  practical  life,  when  it  predominates  over  Benevolence*  it  renders 
the  individual  a  strict  disciplinarian,  and  a  rigid,  although  a  juat,  master. 
It  disposes  him  to  invest  all  actions, with,  a  character  of  duty  or  obligation, 
so  that  if  a  servant  misplace  any  article,  it  ia  not  aimply  an  error,  but  a  fault. 
Some  very  estimable  persons,  by  giving  way  to  this  tendency  in  matters 
of  trivial  importance,  render  themselves  not  a  little  disagreeable. 

*  Much  attention  ia  paid  to  the  training  of  Conscientiousness  in.  the  ntfunV 
schools  ^(  Ux.  Wildersnin.    See  Farm,  .fa*-*.,  vi.,  429. 
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A  deficiency  of  Conscientiousness  produces  effect*  exactly  opposite. 
The  weakness  of  the  faculty  appears  in  the  general  sentiments  of  the 
individual,  although  circumstances  may  place  him  beyond  the  reach  of 
temptation  to  infringe  the  law.  The  predominant  propensities  and  senti- 
ments then  act  without  this  powerful  regulator.  If  Adhesiveness  and 
Benevolence  attach  him  to  a  friend,  he  is  blind  to  all  his  imperfections* 
and  extols  him  as  the  most  matchless  of  human  beings.  If  this  model  of 
excellence  happen  to  offend,  be  becomes  a  monster  of  ingratitude  and 
baseness  ;  he  passes  in  an  instant  from  an' angel  to  a  demon.  Had  Con- 
scientiousness beentarge,  he  would  have  been  viewed  all  along  as  a  man  ; 
esteem  toward  him'Wjpild  have  been  regulated  by  principle,  and  the  offence 
candidly  dealt  with.  If  Love  of  Approbation  be  large  and  Conscientious- 
ness deficient,  the  former  will  prompt  to  the  adoption  of  every  means  that 
will  please,  without  the  least  regard  to  justice  and  propriety.  If  an  indi- 
vidual have  a  weak  point  in  his  character,  Love  of  Approbation  will  then 
lead  to  flattering  it;  if  behave  extravagant  expectations,  it  will  join  in 
all  his  hopes ;  if  he  be  displeased  with  particular  persons,  it  will  affect  to 
haaj  with  his  hatred,  altogether  independently  of  justice.  In  short,  the 
individual  in  whom  this  (acuity  is  deficient  is  apt  to  act  and  also  to  judge 
of  the  conduct  of  others  exactly  according  to  his  predominant  sentiments 
for  the  time  :  he  is  friendly  when  under-  the  impulse  of  Benevolence,  and 
severe  when  Destructiveness  predominates :  he  admires  when  his  pride, 
vanity,  or  affection  gives  him  a  favourable  feeling  toward  others  ;  and  con- 
demos  when  his  sentiments  take  an  opposite  direction,  always  unregulated 
by  principle.  He  is  not  scrupulous,  and  rarely  condemns  his  own  conduct 
or  acknowledges  himself  in  the  wrong.  Minds  so  constituted  may  be 
amiable,  and.  may  display-  many  excellent  qualities ;  but  they  are  never  to 
be  relied  on  where  juatice  is  concerned.  As  judges,  their  decisions  are 
unsound ;  as  friends,  they  are  liable  to  exact  too  much  and  perform  too 
little ;  as  sellers,  they  are  prone  to  misrepresent,  adulterate,  and  over- 
charge—as  buyers,  to  depreciate  quality  and  quantity,  or  to  evade  payment. 

The  laws  of  honour,  as  apprehended  by  some  minds,  are  founded  on 
the  absence  of  Conscientiousness,  with  great  predominance  of  Self-  Esteem 
and.  Love  of  Approbation.  If  a  gentleman  is  conscious  that  he  has  un- 
justly given-  offence  to  another,  it  is  conceived  by  many  that  he  will  de- 
grade himself  by  making  an  apology  ;  that  it  is  his  duty  to  fight,  but  not 
to  acknowledge  himself  in  fault.  This  is  the  feeling  produced  by  power- 
ful Self-Esteem  and  Love  of  Approbation,  with  great  deficiency  of  Con- 
scientiousness. Self* Esteem  is  mortified  by  an  admission  of  fallibility, 
while  Love  of  Approbation  suffers  under  the  feeling  that  the  esteem  of  the 
world  will  be  lost  by  such  an  acknowledgment ;  and  if  no  higher  senti- 
ment be  present  in  a  sufficient  degree,  the  wretched  victim  will  go  to  the 
field  and  die  in  support  of  conduct  that  is  indefensible.  When  Conscien- 
tiousness is  strong,  the  possessor  feels  it  no  degradation  to  acknowledge 
himself  in  fault,  when  he  is  aware  that  he  is  wrong :  in  fact,  he  rises  in 
bis  own  esteem  by  doing  so,  and  knows  that  he  acquires  the  respect  of 
tfte.  world ;  while,  if  fully  conscious  of  being  in  the  right,  there  is  none 
more  inflexible«than  he. 

This  sentiment  is  essential  to.  the  formation  of  a  truly  philosophic 
mind,  especially  in  moral  investigations.  It  produces  the  desire  of  die* 
covering  truth,  the  tact  of  recognising  it  when  discovered,  and  that  perfect 
reliance  on  its  invincible  supremacy,  which  gives  at  once  dignity  ana  peace 
to  the  mind.  A  person  in  w.hom  Conscientiousness  is  deficient,  views 
all  propositions  as  mere  opinions;  rfsteems  them  exactly  as  they  are 
fashionable  or  the  reverse,  and  cares  nothing  about  the  evidence  on  which 
they  are  based.  Love  of  Approbation  and  Secretiveness,  joined  with 
deficiency  of  this  sentiment,  lead  to  paradox ;  and  if  Combativeness  *** 
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addedV  there  will  be  a  tendency  to  general  scepticism,  and  the- denial  or 
disputation  of  the  beet-established  truths  on  every  serious  subject. 

No  sentiment  is  more  incomprehensible  to  those  in  whom  the  organ  is 
small  than  Conscientiousness.  They  are  able  to  understand  conduct 
proceeding  from  ambition,  self-interest,  revenge,  or  any  other  inferior 
motive ;  but  that  determination  of  soul,  which  suffers  obloquy  and  reproach, 
nay,  death. itself,  from  the  pure  and  disinterested  love  of  truth,  is  to  them 
utterly  unintelligible.  They  regard  it  as  a  species  of  insanity,  and  look 
en  the  individual  as  "  essentially  mad,  wit  hoot  knowing  it."  Madame 
De  Stael  narrates  of  Bonaparte,  thai  he  neyer  was  so  completely  at  f&uk 
in  his  estimate  of  character,  as  when  he  met  with  opposition  from  a  person 
actuated  by  the  pure  principle  of  .integrity  alone.  He  did  not  comprehend 
the  motives  of  such  a  man,  and  could  not  imagine  how  he  might  be  ma- 
naged. The  maxim,  that  "  every  man  has  his  price,"  will  pass  as  pro- 
foundly discriminative  with  those  in  whom  Acquisitiveness  or  Love  of 
Approbation  is  very  large  and  Conscientiousness  moderate;  but  there  are 
minds  whose  deviation  from  the  paths  of  rectitude  no- price  can  purchase 
and  no  honours  procure  ;  and  those  in  whom.  Conscientiousness,  Firmnssst 
and  Reflection  are  powerful  will  give  an  instinctive  assent  to  the  truth 
of  this  proposition. 

I  have  observed  that  individuals  in  whom  Love  of  Approbattsjn  was  large 
and  Conscientiousness  not  in  equal  proportion,  wore  incapable  of  conceiv- 
ing the  motive  which  could  lead  any  one  to  avow  a  belief  in  Phrenology, 
while  the  tide  of  ridicule  ran  unatemmed  againsi  it.  If  public  opinion 
should  change,  such  persons  would  move  foremost  in.  the  train  of  its  ad- 
mirers :  they  instinctively  follow  the  doctrines  that  are  most  esteemed 
from  day  to  day  ;  and  require  our  pity  and  forbearance,  ae  their  conduct 
proceeds  from  a  great  moral  deficiency,  which  is.  their  misfortune  rathei 
than  their  fault. 

The  fact,  that  thia  organ  is  occasionally  deficient  in  individuals  in  whom 
the  organs  of  intellect  are  amply  developed  and  the  animal  propensities 
strong,  accounts  for  the- unprincipled  baseness  and  moral  depravity  exhi- 
bited by  some  men.  of  unquestionable  talents.  It  ia  here,  as-  in  other 
qases,  of  the  greatest  importance  to  attend  to  the  distinct  functions  of  the 
several  faculties  of  the  mind.  No  mistake  is-  more  generally  committed 
than  that  of  conceiving  that,  by  exercising  the  faculty  of  Veneration,  we 
cultivate  those  of  Benevolence  and  Justice :  but  if  Veneration  be  large 
and  Conscientiousness  small*  a  man  may  be  naturally  disposed  to  piety  and 
not  to  justice ;  or  if  the  combination  be  seversed,  he  may  be  just  and  not 
pious,  in  the  same  manner  as  he  may  be  blind  and  not  deaf,,  or  deaf  and 
not  blind.  Deficiency,  of  Veneration*  as  before  observed,  dose  not  neces- 
sarily-imply  profanity.;  so  that,  although  an  individual  will  scarcely  be 
found  who  is  profane  and  at  the  same  time  just,  yet  many  will  be  found 
who  are  just  and  not  pious,  and  trice-  svrsa. 

Conscientiousness,  when  powerful,  i*  attended  with  a  sense  of  its  own 
paramount  authority  over  every  other  faculty,  and  it  gives  ita  impulses 
with  a*  tone,  which  appears  like  the  voice  of  Heaven.  The  scene  in  Tht 
Heart  of  Mid- Lothian,  in  which  Jeanie  Deans  is  represented  giving  evi- 
dence on  her  sister's  trial  at  the  bar  of  the  High  Court  of  Justiciary,  affords 
a  striking  illustration  of  its  functionaand  authority  when  supported  by  piety* 
A  strong  sense  of  the  imperious  dictates-of  Conscientiousness, and  of  the 
supreme  obligation  of  truth,  leads  her  to  sacrifice  every  interest  and  affec- 
tion which  could  make  tho  mind  swerve  from  the  paths  of  duty  ;  and  ws 
perceive  her  holding  by  her  integrity,  at  the  expense  of  every  other  feeU 
tng  dear  to  human  nature. 

Repentance,  remorse,  a  sense  of  guilt  and  demerit,  are  the  consequences 
9i  tbi*.  faculty,,  when  the  actions  have  been  in  opposition  to  its  dictate* 
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It  10  a  mistake,  however*  to  suppose  that  great  criminals  are*  punished 
by  the  accusations  of  conscience  ;  for  this  organ  is  generally  very  deficient 
in  men  who  have  devoted  their  lives  to  crime,  and,  in  consequence,  they 
are  strangers  to  the  sentiment  of  remorse.  Haggart  felt  regret  for  having 
murdered  the  jailer  at  Dumfries,  but  no  remorse  for  his  thefts.  His  large 
Benevolence  induced  the  uneasy  feeling  on  account  of  the  first  crime,  and 
his  small  Conscientiousness  was  the  cause  of  his  indifference  to  the  second. 
IT  Conscientiousness  had  been  strong,  he  could  not  have  endured  the  sense 
of  the*  accumulated  iniquities  with  which  his  life  was  stained.  In  Belling- 
ham  both  Benevolence  and  Conscientiousness  are  small,  and  he  manifest- 
ed equal  insensibility  to  justice  and  mercy,  anil  testified  no  repentance 
remorse.  ^^ 

Dr.  Gall  did  not  admit  a  faculty  arid  organ  of  Conscientiousness.  He 
Formerly  considered  remorse  as  the  result  of  the  opposition  of  particular 
actions  to  tne  predominant  dispositions  of  the  individual ;  and,  according 
to  him,  there  are  as  many  consciences  as  faculties.  For  example,  if  a 
person  in  whom  Benevolence  was  large  injured  another,  this  faculty 
would  be  grieved ;  and  trfe  feeling  so  arising  he  considered  to  be  regret 
or  repentance.  If  a  usurer  or  a  libertine  neglected  an  opportunity,  he 
would  repent,  the  former  for  not  ha ving  gratified  Acquisitiveness,  the  lat- 
ter for  not  having  seduced  some  innocent  victim'.  Dr.  Gall  called  this 
natural  conscuncs,  and  said  that  we  could  not  trust  to  it,  and  that  hence 
laws  and  positive  institutions  became  necessary.  Dr.  Spurzheim  answered 
this  argument  in  an  able'  manner,  and  showed  that  the  mere  feeling  of 
regret  is  totally  different  from  that  of  remorse.  We  may  regret  that  we 
lost  a  pair  of  gloves,  or  spent  half  a  crown  ;  but  this  feeling  bears  no  re- 
semblance to  the  upbraidings  of  conscience  for  having  robbed  a  neighbour 
of  his  right,  committed  a  fraud,  or  uttered  a  malevolent  falsehood.  Dr. 
Gall  latterly  regarded  Benevolence  as  the  moral  faculty  :,  but  the  senti- 
ment of  duty  and  incumbency  is  as  clearly  distinguishable  from  mere  good- 
ness or  kindness,  as  hope  is  from  fear  ;  and,  besides,  positive  facts  prove 
that  the  two  feelings  depend  on  different  organs. 

When  this  organ  is  deficient  and  Secretiveness  large,  and  especially 
when  the  latter  is  aided  by  Ideality  and  Wonder,  a  natural  tendency  to 
lying  is  produced,  which  some  individuals,  who  have  possessed  the  advan- 
tages of  education  and  good  society,  have  never  been  able  to  overcome. 

Some  criminals,  on  being  detected,  confess,  and  seem  to  cqprt  punish- 
ment as  the  only  means  of  assuaging  the  remorse  with  which  their  minds 
are  devoured.  The  Phrenological  Society  has  a  cast  of  the  skull  of  one 
person  who  displayed  this  desire  to  atone  for  hie  crime;  It  is  that  of 
John  Rotherham,  who  met  a  servant  girl  on  the  highway  and  murdered 
her,  eut  of  the  pure  wanton  impulse  of  Instructive ness  ;  for  he  did  not 
attempt  to  violate  her  person  ;  and,  of  her  property,  he  took  only  her  um- 
brella and  shoes.  When  apprehended;  he  confessed  his  crime,  insisted 
on  pleading  guilty,  and  with  great  difficulty  was  induced  by  the  judge  to 
retract  his  admission.  The  organ  is  large  in  him.  He  appears  to  have 
acted  under  the  influence  of  excessive  Bestroctiveness.  James  Gordon, 
on  the  contrary,  who  murdered  apecHar  boy  in  Eskdale  Muir,  stoutly  de- 
nied his  guilt,  and,  after  conviction,  abused  the  jury  and  judge  for^ondemn- 
nig  him.  Before  his  execution,  however*  he  admitted  that  his  sentence 
was  just.     In  him  the  organ  of  Conscientiousness  is  defective. 

The  organ  is  very  large  in  Mrs.  H.,  the  Rev.  Mr.  M.,  Dr.  Hette,  and 
Rarrmohun  Roy,  who  all  manifested  the  sentiment  powerfully.  Consi- 
derable attention  is  requisite  to  discriminate  accurately  the  size  of  this 
organ.  When  Firmuess  is  large  and  Conscientiousness  small,  the  head 
slopes  at  an  acute  angle  downward  from  Firmness*  as  in  Haggart  and 
King  Robert  Bruce.    When  both  Firmness  and  Conscientiousness  are 
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e  bead  riaoa  considerably  from   Cantiouimeae  to  FSrmneei,  with 
'      unded  swell,  a«  in  tho  Rot.  Mr.  M  .  p.  108.     When  both  of 

these  organs  »te  omEiIl,  the 


the  other  side,  u  in  the  boy, 
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Firmness  email  and  Conacienv 
Bot  addicted to  falsehood. 


In  Kra.  H.  Firmness,  15,  ii  small,  and  Com 

Hsagart  Firmness,  15,  ia  lame  and  Conscientious  nesi,  16,  deficier 
is  the  boy  both  of  tbeae  organs  are  de£auent,  which  iaindicateaaby  it 
rising  very  little  above  12,  Cauliouaneaa.  If  in  Mrs.  H.  Firmness  he 
as  large  as  Canacientiouaneaa,  or  in  Haggart  Conscientiousness  ha 
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to  attend,  to  tbeae  different  forms. 
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Ittfercnce  of  itatlopement  of  thia  organ  in  different  nation*  and 
ill,  and  ita  combinations  with  other  organs,  enable  us  to  account 
liHelencee  in  the  notions  of  jtistioe  entertained  at  different  times, 
ti  Be  rent  people.  The  aentiment  of  truth  is  found  by  the  English 
J  bo  to  low  in  the  Africans,  the  Hindoos,  and  the  aboriginal  Amori- 
st such  individuals  are  not  reaeired  aa  witnesses  in  the  colonial 
and  it  is  a  curious  (act,  thatadafectin  the  organ  of  Conscientious- 
i  reigning  feature  in  the  sLulls  of  these  nations  in  possession  of 
uiological  Society.  *  It  ia  imall  likewise  in  the  Eaquimaux,  who 
are  notoriously  addicted  lo  dishonesty  and  theft. t  The  notions  of  justice 
•f  that  individual  ars  moat  fit  to  be  assumed  as  a  standard,  in  whom  this 
organ  is  decidedly  large,  in  combination  with  a  Jam  endowment  of  the 
other  moral  sentiments  and  reflection  -,  just  a*  we  hold  the  person  possessed 
of  the  greatest  organ  of  Tuna,  in  combination  with  theorgane  of  the  moral 
aantimenf*  and  reflection,  to  be  the  best  judge  of  musical  compositions 
*  Bee  PhrtH.  Jo*™.,  lilL,  SIS,  630,  991.  f  lb.,  p.  301. 
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live  commands,  ordering  and  forbid- 
ding certain  actions,  become  necaa- 
Miy  aa  rule*  la  thine  who  da  not 
possess  a  sufficient  endowment  of 
this  sentiment  Irani  nature  la  regu- 
late their  conduct.  Tome  who  are 
favourably  gifted  are,  in  the  language 
of  St.  Paul,  '•■  law  unto  them- 
selves." 

It  has  bwn  objected,  that  persons 
'  poueaaiiig  *  large  detelapeineat  of 
this  organ,  not  unfrequbntly  act  in  opposition  to  the  dictate!  of  sentiment, 
and  practise  selfishness,  or  sacrifice  justice  to  ambition,  exactly  a*  tboee 
do  in  whom'  the  organ  ia  small ;  and  it  ia  aaked,  What  becomes  of  lb* 
organ  Id  such  instances  t  The  plurality  of  organs  and  faculties  eiplaiua 
thia  phenomenon.  Conscientiousness  ia  not  the  only  faculty  in  the  mind, 
and,  although  it  ia  paramount  in  authority,  itia  netalvraya  so  in  elretiph. 
A  person  in  whom  Benevolanee  aid  Destructivaneae  ate  both  large,  may, 
under  special  circumstances  which  strongly  excite  DestrHCliveneas,  meni- 
feat  that  faoulty  in  rage,  revenge,  or  undue  eeverity.-in  direct  oppoaition 
to  Benevolence.  In  Tike  manner,  an  individual  in  whom  Acquisitive neaa 
and  Self- Esteem  an  large,  may,  if  these  are  very  forcibly  addressed,  obey 
tbeir  impulaea  in  opposition  to  that' of  Conscientiousness.  But  the  bene- 
volent man,  when  the  temptation  ia  past,  fuels  the  oppoaition  between 
his  conduct  aed  the  dictate*  of  Benevolence ;  and,  in  like  manner,  the 
individual  here  supposed,  on  cool  reflection,  becomes  conscious  of  the 
oppoaition  between  hia  unjuat  preference  of  himself  and  the  dtctatea  of 
Conscientiousness  :  both  will  repent,  and  will  make  atonement,  and  cjeeire 
to  avoid  repetition  of  auch  offences.  If  Benevolence  and  Conscientious- 
ness, had  been  small,  they  would  not  have  felt  that  their  actions  were 
wrong  ;  they  would  have  experienced  no  remorse ;  and  their  tower  facul- 
ties would  have  operated  with  greatly  increased  violence.  I  have  observed 
in  practical  life  that,  when  Gonacientiouaneaa  i a  large  in  any  individual,  he 
yield*  compliance  to  demands  made  on  him  whenever  a  strong  case  in 
justice  is  made  out  by  the  applicant ;  but  when  the  organ  ia  not  large, 

to  the  respectabilitv  of  government  and  the  welfare  of  the  people,  that 
public  functionaries  should  possess,  the  farmer  character.  The  necessity 
of  it  in  persona  in  authority  will  be  more  and  more  felt  as  society  advances 
in  knowledge,  discrimination,  and  morality. 

Another  difficulty  ia  experienced  in  the  doctrine,  that  Conscisntious- 
aavae  is  merely  a  sentiment,  and  does  not  by  itself  lead  to  the  perception 
of  what  ia  just.  Thia  will  be  best  removed  by  an  example.  A  judge 
hears  one  aide  of  a  cause,  and  Conscientiousness,  acting  on  the  statement 
presented  to  it  through  the  medium  of  the  intellect,  produces  the  feeling 
that  this  party  ia  in  the  right.  The  other  litigant  ia  heard,  new  facts 
appear,  and  Consoientiou  ansae  may  now  produce  the  feeling  that  justice 
lie*  on  hie  side.  If  thia  faculty  itself  had  formed  specific  ideas  of  what  ia 
just,  it  would  hare  been  an  intellectual  power,  and  reasoning  would  hare 
been  in  proportion  to  it,  which  is  net  the  case ;  but,  as  it  is  only  a  sentiment, 
its  real  function  is  to  produce  an  emotion  of  justice  or  injustice,  on  the 
particular  ease  or  assemblage  of  facts  being  presented  to  it  by  the  intellect. 
An  illustration  of  thia  doctrine  is  found  in  Parnell's  Hermit.  The  angel 
throws  the  servant  over  the  bridge,  and  this  ia  felt  to  be  unjust  while 
nothing  more  ia  known  than  the  result ;  but  when  the  intellect  is  after- 
ward informed  that  he  intended  next  night  to  murder  hia  master.  Ceo- 
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seientioosness  feels  that  his  destruction  by  the  angel  was  jott  This  it 
not  Conscientiousness  giving  opposite  decisions  on  the  tame  ease ;  bat 
Che  intellect  presenting  different  cases,  or  different  views  of  the  same 
ease,  and*  Conscientiousness  producing  its  peculiar  emotion  in  regard  to 
each,  according  aa  it  ia  laid  before  it. 

This  organ  is  occasionally  found  diseased,  and  then  the  moat  awful  sen- 
timeiita  of  guilt,  generally  imaginary,  harrow  up  the  mind.  1  have  seen 
two  individuals  labouring  under  this  disease.  One  of  them  believed  aim- 
self  to  be  in  debt  to  an-  enormous  amount,  which  he  had  no  means  of 
paying  ;  the  other  imagined  himself  to  be  guilty  of  murder,  and  of  every 
variety  of  wickedness  contained  in  the  records  of  iniquity ;  whereas,  in 
fact,  the  whole  conduct  of  both,  while  in  health,  has  been  marked  by  the 
greatest  humanity,  honour,  and  scrupulosity.  Wnen  this  organ  and  that 
of  Cautiousness  are  diseased  at  the  same*  time,  the  individual  imagines 
himself  to  be  the  most  worthless  of  sinners,  and  ia  visited  with  fearful 
apprehension*  of  punishment*  Such  patients  sometimes  present  a  picture 
of  despair  which  is  truly  appalling.  Slight  degrees  of  disease  of  these 
organs,  not  amounting  to  insanity,  are  not  unfrequent  in  this  country,  and 
produce  an  inward-  trouble  of  the  mind,  which  throws  a  gloom  ever  life, 
and  leads  the  patient  to  see  only  the  terrors  of  religion.  Such  persons 
are  greatly  relievod*by  being  convinced  that  the  eause  of  their  unhappy 
feeling  is  disease  in  the  mental  organs,  and  that  they  may  in  general  be 
restored  to  health  by  proper  medical  treatment.-  if  they  are' religiously 
disposed,  their  society  will  probably  be  directed  to  their  salvation.  If 
they  are  worldly-minded,  the  fear  of  ruin,  or  of  inability  to  meet  their  en- 
gagements, will  probably  be  the  form  in  which  the  disease  will  appear. 
In  all  cases,  however,  where  there  are  no  adequate  external  causes  for 
the  impressions,  they  may  be  regarded  aa  really  arising  from  disease  of  the 
menul  organs,  the  feelings  only  being:  differently  directed,  according  to 
the  character  of  each  individual.  I  nave  known  great  injury  done  t» 
the  health,  by  treating  these  depressions,  when  they  occurred  in  amiable 
persons,  on  exclusively  religious  principles ;  and  very  respectfitlty,  but 
earnestly,  recommend  to  the  friends  of  such  patients  to  call  ma  physician 
as  well  ss  a  clergyman  for  their  relief.* 

In  the  first  edition  of  this  work  I  stated  that  gratitude  probably  arises 
from  this  faculty ;  but  Sir  6.  S.  Mackenzie,  in  hia  Illustrations  of  Pkn* 
nofagy  nM  'tawn  that  gratitude  is  much  heightened  by  Benevolence— 
a  view  in  which  I  now  fully  acquiesce. 

It  is  premature  to  speak  of  the  combinations  of  the  faculties  before  we 
have  finished  the  detail  of  the  simple  functions ;  but  this  is  the  most  pro- 
per occasion,  in  other  respects,  to  observe,  that  Phrenology  enables  us  to 
account  for  the  origin  of  the  various  theories  of  morals  before  enumerated. 

Hobbes,  for  instance,  denied  every  natural  sentiment  of  justice,  «ad 
erected  the  laws  of  the  civil  magistrate  into  the  standard  of  morality. 
This  doctrine  would  appear  natural  and  sound  to  a  person  in  whom  Con- 
scientiousness ws8  very  feeble ;  who  never  experienced  in  his  own  mind 
a  single  emotion«of  justice,  but  who  was  alive  to  fear,  to  the  desire  of -pro* 
perty,  and  to  other  affections  which  would  render  security  and  regt  lar 
government  desirable.  It  seems  <o  me  probable  that  Hobbes  was  so 
constituted. 

Mandeville  makes  selfishness  the  basis  of  all  our  actions,  bat  admits  s 
strong  appetite  for  praise ;  the  desire  for  which,  he  say  a,  leada  men  to 
t$a£e  other  enjoyments  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  it.  If  we  conceive  Man- 
deville  to  have  possessed  a  deficient  Conscientiousness  and  a  Urge  Love 
of  Approbation,  this  doctrine  would  be  the  natural  product  of  his  mind. 

Mr.  Hume  erects  utility,  to  ourselves  or  others,  into  the  standard  of 

•  See  Dr.  4  Combe's  Observation  on  Msntal  Dsran^emsnt,  pp.  187, 190. 
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virtue ;  and  this  would  be  the  natural  feeling  of  a  mind  in  which  Bene- 
volence and  Reflection  were  strong,  and  Conscientiousness  week. 

Paley  makes  virtue  consist  in  obeying  the  wilt  of  God,  ee  our  rule, 
and  doing  so  for  the  sake  of  eternal  happiness  as  the  motive.  This  is 
the  natural  emanation  of  a  mind  where  the  selfish  or  lower  propensities 
are  considerable,  and  in  which  Veneration  is  strong  and  Conscientious* 
Bess  not  remarkable  for  vigour. 

Cud  worth,  Hutcheson,  Reid,  Kames,  Stewart,  end  Brown,*  on  the 
other  hand,  contend  most  eagerly  and  eloquently  lor  the  existence  of  am 
original  sentimeut  or  emotion  of  justice  in  the  mind,  altogether  indepen- 
dent of  other  considerations ;  and  this  is  the  natural  feeling  of  persons 
in  whom  the  faculty  is  powerful  A  much  respected  individual,  in  whom 
this  organ  is  predominantly  large,  mentioned  to  me,  that  no  circumstance 
in  philosophy  occasioned  to  him  greater  surprise,  than  the  denial  of  the 
existence  Of  a  morel  faculty ;  and  that  the  attempts  to  prove  it  appeared 
to  him  like  endeavours  to  prop  up,  by  demonstration,  a  selfofident  axiom 
in  mathematical  science. 

The  organ  is  regarded  ee  established. 

17.  HOPE. 

This  organ  is  situated  on  each  side  of  that  of  Veneration,  and  extends 
under  part  of  the  frontal  and  part  of  the  parietal  bones.  It  cannot  be 
brought  into  outline  in  a  drawing,  and  on  this  account  no  figure  is  given. 

Dr.  Grail  considered  hope  as  belonging  to  every  faculty  ;  but  Dr.  Spurs- 
heim  very  properly  observes,  that  although  every  faculty  being  active  pro- 
duces desire— &b  Acquisitiveness  the  desire  for  property,  and  Love  of 
Approbation  the  desire  for  praise  ;  yet  this  is  very  different  from  hope, 
which  is  a  simple  emotion  «ut  generis,  susceptible  of  being  directed  in 
a  great  variety  of  ways,  but  not  desiring  any  one  class  of  things  as  its 
peculiar  objects.  Nay,,  desire  is  sometimes  strong,  when  hope  is  feeble 
or  extinct ;  a  criminal  on  the  scaffold  may  ardently  desire  to  live,  when 
he  has  no  hope  of  escaping  death.    Dr.  Spurahejm  was  convinced,  by 

*  I  embrace  this  opportunity  of  paying  an  humble  tribute  to  the  talents  of 
the,  late  Dr.  Thomas  Brown.  The  acuteness,  depth,  and  comprehensiveness 
of  intellect  displayed  in  his  works  on  the  mind,  place  him  in  the  highest  rank 
of  philosophical  authors;  and  these  great  qualities  are  equalled  by  the  purity 
ana  vividness  of  his  moral  perceptions.  His  powers  of  analysis  are  unrival- 
led, and  his  eloquence  is  frequently  splendid.  His  Lectures  will  remain  a 
monument  of  what  the  human  mind  was  capable  of  accomplishing, -in  inves- 
tigating its  own  constitution,  by  an  imperfect  method.  In  proportion  as  Phre- 
r.3logy  shall  become  known,  the  admiration  of  his  genius  will  increase  ;  for 
it  is  the  highest  praise  to  say,  that,  in  regard  to  many  points  of  great  difficulty 
and  importance  in  the  Philosophy  of  Mind,  he  has  arrived,  by  his  own  reflec- 
tions, at  conclusions  harmonizing  with  those  obtained  by  phrenological  ob- 
servation. Of.  this,  his  doctrine  on  the  moral  emotion,  discussed  in  the  text, 
is  a  striking  instance.  Sometimes,  indeed,  his  arguments  are  subtle,  his  dis- 
tinctions too  refined,  and  his  style  circuitous ;  but  the  phrenologist  will  pass 
lightly  over  these  imperfections,  for  they  occur  only  occasionally,  and  arise 
from  mere  excess  of  the  faculties  of  Secretiveness,  Comparison,  Causality, 
and  Wit ;  on  a  great  endowment  of  which,  along  with  Conceatrativeness, 
bis  penetration  and  comprehensiveness  depended.  In  fact,  he  possessed  the 
organs  of  these  powers  largely  developed,  and  they  afford  a  key  to  his  genius. 
Whether  he  drew  any  of  his  lights  from  Phrenology  is  uncertain.  He  was 
acquainted  with  the  philosophy  of  Dr.  Gall,  for  he  wrote  the  critique  on  his 
doctrines,  which  appeared  in  the  3d  No.  of  The  Edinburgh  Rtnritw  in  1803, 
but  he  then  condemned  them.  He  survived  the  publication  of  Dr.  Spufs- 
heira's  works  in  English ;  but  I  have  been  told  that  he  did  not  alter  hie  lec- 
tures from  the  first  form  in  which  he  produced  them. 
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analyst*,  that  hope  it  a  distinct  primitive  sentiment ;  and  was  lad  to  expect 
that  an  organ  for  it  would  be  found.  Nomerous  observations  bare  since 
determined  the  situation  of  the  organ,  on  the  sides  of  Veneration  ;  and 
it  is  now  admitted  by  phrenologists  in  general  as  established.  Dr.  Gall, 
however,  continued  till  his  death  to  mark  the  function  of  this  part  of  the 
brain  as  unascertained. 

The  faculty  produces  the  sentiment  of  Hope  in  general,  or  the  tendency 
to  believe  in  the  future  attainment  of  what  the  other  faculties  desire,  but 
without  giving  the  conviction  of  it,  which  depends  on  the  intellect.  Thus 
a  person  with  much  Hope  and  much  Acquisitiveness,  will  expect  to  be- 
come rich ;  another,  with  much  Hope  and  great  Love  of  Approbation, 
will  hope  to  rise  to  eminence  ;  and  a  third,  with  much  Hope  and  Love 
of  Life,  will  hope  to  enjoy  a  long  and  a  happy  existence.  It  inspires  with 
gay,  fascinating,  and  delightful  emotions ;  painting  futurity  fair  and  smiling 
as  the  regions  of  primitive  "bliss.  It  invests  every  distant  prospect  with 
hoes  of  enchanting  brilliancy,  While  Cautiousness  hangs  clouds  and  mists 
over  remote  objects  seen  by  the  mind's  eye.  Hence,  he  who  has  Hope 
more  powerful  than  Cautiousness,  lives  in  the  enjoyment  of  brilliant  anti- 
cipations which  are  never  realised  ;  while  he  who  has  Cautiousness  more 
powerful  than  Hope,  habitually  labours  under  the  painful  apprehension 
of  evils  which  rarWy  exist  except  in  his  own  imagination.  The  former 
enjoys  the  present,  without  being  annoyed  by  fears  about  the  future  ;  for 
Hope  supplies  his  futurity  with  every  object  which  his  fancy  desires,  on- 
disturbed  by  the  distance  or  difficulty  of  attainment :  the  latter,  on  the 
other  hand,  cannot  enjoy  the  pleasures  within  his  reach,  throogh  fear  that, 
at  some  future  time,  they  may  be  lost.  The  life  of  such  an  individual  is 
apent  in  painful  apprehension  of  evils,  to  which  he  is,  in  fact,  very  little 
exposed ;  for  the  dread  of  their  happening  excites  him  to  ward  them  off  by 
so  many  precautions  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  they  can  overtake  him. 

When  predominant  and  too  energetic,  this  faculty  disposes  -to  credulity ' 
with  respect  to  what  we  desire  to  attain,  and,  in  mercantile  men,  leads  to 
rash  and  inconsiderate  speculation. '  Persons  so  endowed  never  see  thek 
awn  situation  in  its  true  light,  bat  are  prompted  by  extravsgant  Hope  to 
magnify  tenfold  every  advantage,  while  they  are  blind  to  every  obstacle 
and  abatement.  They  promise  largely,  but  rarely  perform.  Intentional 
deception,  however,  is  frequently  not  their  object ;  they  are  misled  (hem- 
selves  by  their  constitutional  tendency  to  believe  everything  .possible  that 
is  future,  and  they  promise  in  the  spirit  of  this  credulity.  Thdse  who 
perceive  this  disposition  in  them,  ought  to  exercise  their  own  judgment 
on  the  possibility  of  performance,  and  make  the  necessary  abatement  in 
their  anticipations.  Experience  accomplishes  little  in  improving  the  judg- 
ment of  these  who  possess  too  large  an  organ  of  Hope  :  the  tendency  to 
expect  immoderately  being  constitutional,  they  have  it  not  in  their  power 
to  see  both  sides  of  the  prospect ;  and,  beholding  only  that  which  is  fair, 
they  are  constitutionally  led  to  form  extravagant  expectations.  When  the 
-organ  is  very  deficient  and  that  of  Cautiousness  large,  a  gloomy  despon- 
dency is  apt  to  invade  the  mind  ;  and  if  Destructiveness  be  strong,  the 
individual  may  resort  to  suicide  in  order  to  escape  from  wo. 

This  faculty,  if  not  combined  with  much  Acquisitiveness  or  Love  of 
Appr6bdtion,  disposes  to  indolence,  from  the  very  promise  which  it  holds 
out  of  the  future  providing  for  itself.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  be  combined 
with  these  organs  in  a  full  degree,  it  acts  as  a  spur  to  the  mind,  by  uni- 
formly representing  the  objects  desired  as  attainable.  An  individual  with 
much  Acquisitiveness,  great  Cautiousness,  and  Hide  Hope,  will  save  to 
become  rich  ;  another,  with  the  same  Acquisitiveness,  little  Cautiousness, 
and  muck  Hope,  will  speculate  to  procure  wealth.  I  have  found  Hope  and 
Icquisitiveness  large  in  persons  addicted  to  gaming. 
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Hope  his  a  great  effect  in  assuaging  the  fear  of  death.  I  hare  seen 
persons  irTwhom  it  was  very  large  die  by  inches,  and  linger  for  months  on 
the  brink  of  the  grave,  without  suspicion  of  the  fate  impending  over  them. 
They  hoped  to  be  well,  till  death  extinguished  the  last  ember  of  the  feeling. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  Hope,  and  Combativeness,  which  gives  courage, 
are  small,  and  Cautiousness  and  Conscientiousness  large,  the  strongest  as- 
surances of  the  Gospel  are  not  always  sufficient  to  enable  the  individual  to 
look  with  composure  or  confidence  on  the  prospect  of  a  judgment  to  come. 
Several  persons  in  whom  this  combination  occurs,  have  tout  me  that  they 
lived  in  a  state  of  habitual  uneasiness  in  looking  forward  to  the  hour  of 
death ;  while  others,  with  a  large  Hope  and  small  Cautiousness,  have  said 
that  such  a  ground  of  alarm  never  once  entered  their  imaginations.  Our 
hopes  or  fears,  on  a  point  of  such  importance  as  our  condition  in  a  future 
state,  aught  to  be  founded  on  grounds  more  stable  than  mere  constitutional 
feeling ;  but  I  mention  these  cases  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact,  that  this 
cause  sometimes  tinges  the  whole  conclusions  of  the  judgment.  When 
the  existence  of  such  a  cause  of  delusion  is  known,  its  effecta  may  more 
easily  be  resisted.  ' 

In  religion  this  faculty  favours  the  exercise  of  faith  ;  and,  by  producing 
the  natural  tendency  to  look  forward  to  futurity  with  expectation,  disposes 
to  belief  in  a  happy  life  to  come. 

The  metaphysicians  admit  this  faculty,  so  that  Phrenology  only  reveals 
its  organ  and  the  effects  of  its  endowment  in  different  degrees.  I  have 
already  stated  an  argument  in  favour  of  the  being  of  a  God,  founded 
on  the  existence  of  a  faculty  of  Veneration  conferring  the  tendency  to 
worship,  of  which.  God  is  the  proper  and  ultimate  object.  May  not  the 
probability  of  a  future  state  be  supported  by  a  similar  deduction  from  the 
possession  of  a  faculty  of  Hope  1  It  appears  to  me  that  this  is  the  faculty 
from  which  originates  the  notion  of  futurity,  and  which  carries  the  mind 
forward  in  endless  progression  into  periods  of  everlasting  time.  May  it 
not  be  inferred,  that  this  instinctive  tendency  to  leave  the  present  scene 
and  all  its  enjoyments,  to  spring  forward,  into  the  regions  of  a  far  distant 
futurity,  and  to  expatiate,  even  in  imagination,  in  the  fields  of  an  eternity 
to  come,  denotes  that  man  is  formed  tor  a  more  glorious  destiny  than  to 
perish  for  ever  in  the  grave  1  Addison  beautifully  enforces  this  argument 
in  the  Spectator,  and  in  the  soliloquy  of  Cato ;  and  Phrenology  gives  weight 
to  his  reasoning,  by  showing  that  this  ardent  hope  and  "  longing  after 
immortality ,r  are  not  factitious  sentiments,  nor  a  mere  product  of  an  idle 
and  wandering  imagination,  but  that  they  aro  the  results  of  two  primitive 
faculties  of  the.  mind,  Love  of  Life  and  Hope,  which  owe  at  once  ,Jheir 
existence  and  their  functions  to  the  Creator. 

Pope  beautifully  describes  the  influence  of  the  sentiment  of  Veneration 
in  prompting  us  to  worship — blindly  indeed,  when  undirected  by  informa- 
tion superior  to  its  own.  He  also  falls  into  the  idea  now  started  in  regard 
to  Hope,  and  represents  it  as  the  source  of  that  expectation  of  a  future 
state  of  existence,  which  seems  to  be  the  joy  and  delight  of  human  nature^ 
in  whatever  stage  of  improvement  it  has  been  found. 

"  Lo !  the  poor  Indian  whose  untutored  mind 
Sees  God  in  clouds,  or  hears  him  in  the  wind ; 
Ilia  soul  proud  science  never  taught  to  stray 
Far  as  the  solar  walk,  or  Milky  Way ; 
Yet  simple  nature  to  his  hove  has  given, 
Behind  the  cloud-topp'd  hill  an  humbler  heaven ; 
Some  safer  world,  in  depth  of  woods  embraced ; 
Some  happier  island  in  the  watery  waste ; 
Where  slaves  once  more  their  native  land  behold,  * 
No  fiends  torment,  no  Christians  thirst  for  gold." 
The  organ  is  established. 
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This  organ  is  situated  immediately  above  Ideality,  in  the  lateral  parts 
of  .the  anterior  region  of  the  vertex.  * 

Dr.  Gall  observed,  that  some  individuals  imagine  themselves  to  be  visit- 
ed by  apparitions  of  persons  dead  or  absent ;  and  he  asks,  How  does  it 
happen  that  men  of  considerable  intellect  often  believe  in  the  reality  of 
ghosts  and  visions  !  Are  they  fools,  or  impostors  t  or  is  there  a  particular 
organization  which  inlposes,  m  this  form,  on  the  human  understanding t 
and  how  are  su<gt  Illusions  to  be  explained  ?  He  then  enters  into  an  his- 
torical sketch  of  the  most  remarkable  instances  of  visions.  Socrates  spoke 
frequently  and  willingly  to  his  disciples  of  a  demon  or  spirit,  which  served 
him  as  a  guide.  Dr.  Gall  remarks,  that  he  is  quite  aware  of  the  common 
explanation,  that  Socrates  referred  only  to  the  force  and  justness  of  bis 
own  understanding ;  but  adds,  that  if  he  had  not  himself  believed  in  a 
genius  communicating  with  him,  the  opinion  that  he  had  one  would  have 
been  lost  in  the  twenty -three  years  during  which  Aristophanes  made  it*a 
•object  of  ridicule,  and  his  accusers  would  not  have  revived  it  as  a  charge 
against  him.  Joan  of  Arc  also  related  an  appears  nee  \>f  St.  Michael  to 
her,  who  told  her  that  God  had  pity  on  France,  and  that  she  was  commis- 
sioned to  raise  the  siege  of  Orleans,  and  to  install  Charles  VII.  as  king} 
at  Rheirns.  Tasso  asserted  himself  to  have  been  cured  by  the  aid  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  and  St.  Scholastic,  who  appeared  to  him  during  a  violent  at- 
tack of  fever.  In  the  historical  notes  which  accompany  the  Life  of  Tasso, 
the  following  anecdote  appears,  extracted  from  the  Memoirs  of  Manso, 
Marquis  of  Villa,  published  after  the  death  of  Tasso,  his  friend  : 

Tasso,  in  his  delirium,  believed  that  he  conversed  with  familiar  spirits. 
One  day,  when  the  marquis  endeavoured  to  drive  these  ideas  from  his  mini!, 
Tasso  said  to  him,  "  Since  I  cannot  convince  you  by  reason,  I  shall  do  so 
by  experience  ;  I  shall  cause  the  spirit,  in  which  you  refuse  to  believe,  to 
Appear  before  your  own  eyes.*'  "  I  accepted  the  offer,"  says  the  marquis ; 
"  and  next  day,  when  we  sat  by  the  fire  conversing,  he  turned  his  eyes 
toward  the  window,  and,  looking  with  steadfast  attention,  appeared  so 
completely  absorbed,  that  when  I  called  to  him  he  did  not  answer.  *  See !' 
said  he,  at  length,  '  See !  my  familiar  spirit  comes  to  converse  with  mo.' 
I  looke£  with  the  greatest  earnestness,  but  could  see  nothing  enter  the 
apartment.  *  In  the  meantime,  Tasso  began  to  converse  with  this  mysteri* 
ous  being.  I  saw  and  heard  himself  alone.  Sometimes  he  questionedgand 
sometimes  answered  ;  and  from  his  answers  I  gathered  the  sense  of  what 
he  had  heard.  The  subject  of  his  discourse  was  so  elevated,  and  the  ex- 
pressions so  sublime,  that  I  felt  myself  in  a  kind  of  ecstasy.  I  did  not 
vehture~to  interrupt  him,  nor  to  trouble  him  with  questions,  and  a  conside- 
rable time  elapsed  before  the  spirit  disappeared.  I  was  informed  of  its 
departure  by  Tasso,  who,  turning  toward  me,  said,  *  In  future  yOu  will 
cease  to  doubt.'  *  Rather,'  said  I, '  I  shall  be  more  sceptical ;  for  although 
I  have  heard  astonishing  words,  1  have  seen  nothing.'  Smiling,  be  replied, 
*  You  have  perhaps  heard  and  seen  more  than — '  He  stopped  short ;  and, 
fearing  to  importune  him  by  my  questions,  I  dropped  the  conversation."* 
Dr.  Gall  quotes  this  dialogue  from  "  La  Vie  du  Tasse,  pubtiee  a  Londres 
en  1810 ;"  and  I  have  translated  from  his  French  version. t 

Swedenborg  believed  himself  miraculously  called  to  reveal  to  the  world 
the  most  hidden  mysteries.  "  In  1743,"  says  he,  "  it  pleased  the  Lord  to 
manifest  himself  to  me,  and  appear  personally  before  me,  to  give  me  a 

*  Sitr  lea  Fonetions  du  Cerveau,  tome  r.f  p.  341. 

t  For  the  original,  see  Rev.  M»  Black's  Life  of  Toa$ot  vol.  tt.,  p.,34a 
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knowledge  of  the  spiritual  world,  and  to  place  mem-communication  with  en- 
flete  and  spirits,  and  this  power  has  bean  continued  with  me  till  the  preaent 
day."  Swedenborg,  says,  his  biographer*,  was  a  man  of  unquestionable 
sincerity,  but  one  of  the  most  extravagant  enthusiasts  that  ever  existed.* 

Dr.  Gall  remarked,  in  the  first  fanatic  who  fell  under  his  observation, 
a  large  dewlopementof  the  part  of  the  bcaio  lying  between  the  organs  of 
Ideality  and  IraitaUoa,and  subsequently  met  with  many  similar  instances. 
Or.  Jung  Stilling,  whom  he  often  saw  with  the  late  Grand  Duke  of  Ba- 
«1en,  was  a  tailor  in  his  youth,  then  a  tutor,  afterward  doctor  in  medicine, 
moralist,  divine,  journalist,  illuminatos,  and  visionaty ;  and  in  him  this 
part  of  the  brain  was  largely  developed.  He  believed  firmer  in  apparitions, 
and  wrote  a  book  in  exposition  of  this  doctrine.  In  the  Watson  de  De- 
Untion,  at  Berne,  Dr.  Gall  saw  a  fanatic  who  believed  that  Jesus  Christ, 
surrounded  by  a  brilliant  light,  as  if  a  million  of  suns  hatf  combined  their 
splendours,  had  appeared  to  him  to  reveal  the  true  religion.  A  gentleman 
who  moved  in  the  best  society  in  Peris,  asked  Dr.  Gall  to  examine  his 
head.  The  doctor's  first  remark  was,  "  You  sometimes  see  visions,  and 
bolteve  in  apparitions."  TSbe  gentleman  started  from  his  chair  in  astonish- 
ment, and  said  that  ro>  had  frequent  visions  ;  but  that  never,  up  to  this 
moment,  had  he  spoken  on  the  subject  to  any  human  being,  through  fear 
of  being  set  down  as  absurdly  credulous.  On  another  occasion,  Dr.  Gall, 
when  he  observed  the  developement  of  the  head  of.  a  Dr.  W.,  told  him 
that  he  ought  to  have  a  strong  liking  for  the  marvellous  and  supernatural. 
44  For  once/'  replied  he,  "  you  are  completely  mistaken,  for  I  have  laid 
down  the  rule  to  believe  in  nothing  which  cannot  be  mathematically  de- 
monstrated." After  talking  with  nim  on  various  scientific  subjects,  Dr. 
Gall  turned  the  conversation  toward  animal  magnetism,  which  appeared 
a  fit  topic  to  put  the  mathematical  rigour  of  his  proofs  to  the  test.  He 
instantly  became  greatly  animated  ;  assured  Dr.  Gall  again  very  solemnly, 
that  he  admitted  nothing  as  true  that  was  not  mathematically  demonstrated; 
but  added, 'he  was  convinced  that  a  spiritual  being  acted  in  magnetism— 
that  it  operated  at  great  distances— -that  no  distance,  indeed,  presented  an 
obstacle  to  its  action— «and  that,  oo  this  account,  it  could  sympathize  with 
persons  in  any  part  of  the  world.  "  It  is  the  same  cause,"  continued  he, 
••  which  produces  apparitions.  Apparitions  and  visions  are  rare,  no 
doubt,  but  they  undoubtedly  exist,  and  I  am  acquainted  with  the  laws 
which  regulate  their  production."  "  On  this  occasion,"  says  Dr.  Gall,  "  I 
thought,  within  myself,  that  my  inference  from  his  developement  was  not 
so  very  erroneous  as  the  worthy  doctor  wished  me  to  believe.** 

A  .man  named  Halleran,  at  Vienna,  imagined  himself  continually  ac- 
companied by  a  familiar  spirit ;  he  saw  the  spirit,  and  conversed  with  it. 
When  be  reached  his  sixtieth  year  his  genius  appeared  as  if  he  wished 
to  leave  him,  and  only  oa  certain  days  in  the  month  was  he  favoured  with 
his  presence.  Am  Gersbaeh,  near  Durlach,  in  the  Grand  Duchy  pf  Baden, 
E^r;  Call  knew  a  curate  who  was  confined  because  he  conceived  himself 
to  have  a  familiar  spirit.  At  Manheim  there  was  a  man  who  saw  himself 
continually  attended  by  several  spirits :  sometimes  they  marched  at  hie 
aide  in  visible  forma ;  at  other  times  they  attended  him  under  ground.  In 
those  persons  Dr.  Gall  found  the  part  of  the  brain  in  question  largely 
developed.  He  states  as  questions  for  consideration,  "  Does  this  convolu- 
tion form  part  of  the"  organ  of  Imitation  1  and  does  its  extreme,  develope- 
saeat  exalt  the  talent  for  mimicry  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  personify  simple 
ideas,  and  to  give  them,  thus  metamorphosed^  a  locality  out  of  the  indi- 
vidual! Or  does  it  constitute  parts  both  of  Ideality  and  Imitation  1  Or, 
anally,  does  it  constitute  a  separate  organ  1  These  pointy  oaa  be  deter* 
joined  only  by  farther  researches*"* 

*  Gall,  tome  v.,  p,  342. 

f    Svr  leg  Fonctiont  dm  CSsrtww,  tome  v„  p.  340* 
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The  view*  of  Dr.  Spunbeim  as  this  fatuity  m  thai  expressed  in  hu. 
Phrenology,  p.  306:  "  There  is  still  *  sentiment  which  cierlsavery  great 
influence  over  religious  conception*,  and  which,  in  in;  opinion,  contribute* 
mora  than  Veneration  to  religious  faith.  Some  niid  all  things,  natural, 
■ad  regulated  by  the  laws  of  creation  ;  ntany  others  are  amused  with 
fiction*,  tales  of  wonders,  and  miraculous  occurrences.  They  find  in  every 
passing  event  extraordinary  and  wonderful  circumstances.  Mid  are  eon- 
Mantly  searching  after  whatever  can  excite  admiration  and  astonishment. 
This  sentiment  is  to  be  observed  among  mankind  at  large,  both  among 
savages  and  civilized  notion*.  In  every  age,  and  under  every  sky,  nun 
baa  been  guided  end  led  by  his  credulity  and  superstition.  The  founders 
Of  all  nation*  have  had  a  fabolous  origin  ascribed  vi  them,  and  in  all  coun- 
tries  miraculous  traditions  and  marvellous  stories  occur  in  ample  absm- 
dance.  There  are  many  disposed  to  believe  in  dreams,  sorcery,  magic, 
aatrolorr,  in  the  mystic  influence  of  spirits  and  angels,  in  the  power  of 
tbodevil,  in  second  sight,  and  in  miracles  and  incomprehensible  representa- 
tions of  all  sorts.  Some  also  sre  disposed  to  have  visions,  and  to  seat 
ghosts,  demons,  and  phantom*.  This  sentiment  gains  credence  to  lb* 
*  Ia/i  of  Napolam  Bmapaitc,  vol.  iv.,  p.  8a 
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and  also  la  the  fake  prophet,  aids  superstition,  but  is^also  essential  to 
fiaith  and  refined  religion.  It  it  more  or  let*  active,  Mt  only  in  different 
individuals,  but  alto  in  whole  nations.  Its  fnnetione  are  often  disordered, 
constituting  one  species  of  insanity. 

44  The  legislators  of  antiquity,  aware  of  the  great  infloence  of  this  faculty, 
made  frequent  vse  of  it  Co  enforce  and  to  confirm  their  laws.  They  spoke 
in  the  name  of  God,  of  angels,  or  of  supernatural  powers.  In  oar  own 
days  the  religious  sects  of  Swedenborpians,  Methodists,,  Quakers,  and 
many  others,  particularly  demonstrate  its  influence  and  presence.  In  dra- 
matic representations  the  introduction  of  ghosts,  angels,  transformations, 
and  supernatural  events  proclaims  its  activity  both  in  the  author  aud  in 
the  public,  by  whom  such  exhibitions  are  relished  and  sought  after. 

44  The  existence  of  this  feeling  is  certain.  Its  organ  is  situated  anterior 
to  Hope,  and  a  great  developement  of  the  convolutions  on  which  it  de> 

Knds  enlarges  and  elevates  the  superior  and  latetal  parte  of  the  frontal 
be.  It  is  remarkably  prominent  in  the  heads  of  Socrates,  of  Torque  to 
Tasso,  Dr.  Price,  Jung  Stilling,  Wesley,  dec.  My  observations  on  it  are 
extremely  numerous,  and  I  consider  it  aa  established." 

My  own  observations  on  this  organ-  are  the  following  :  I  have  met  with 
persons  excessively  fond  of  new*  which,  if  extravagant,  were  the  mora 
acceptable  ;  prone  to  the  expression  of  surprise  and  astonishment  inordi- 
nary discourse ;  deeply  affected  by  tales  of  wonder ;  delighting  in  the 
Arabian  Nights1  Entertainments,  and, the  mysterious  incidents  abounding 
in  the  Waverley  Novels ;  and  in  them  I  have  uniformly  found  the  part  of 
the  brain  in  question  largely  developed.  When  the  organ  predominates, 
there  is  a  peculiar  look  of  wonder,  and  an  unconscious  turning  up  of  the 
exterior  portions  of  the  eye-lashes,  expressive  of  surprise.  In  other  per- 
sons I  have  found  the  part  of  the  brain  in  question  small,  -and  in  them  it 
was  accompanied  with  a  staid  soberness  of  feeling,  diametrically  opposite 
to  the  manifestations  above  described.  Such  individuals  ucere  annoyed 
by  everything  new  or  strange ;  they  scarcely  felt  or  expressed  suaprise, 
and  had  no  taste  for  narratives  leaving  the  beaten  track  of  probability  or 
reality,  and  soaring  into  the  regiejris  of  supernatural  fiction.  On  analyzing 
these  manifestations,  they  all  appear  to  be  referrible  to-  the  sentiment  of 
Wonder,  aa  emotion  which  is  quite  distinguishable  from. those  hitherto 
enumerated. 

Philosophers  have  long  been  puzzled,  to  account  for  the  circumstance, 
that  a  particular  form  of  furniture  or  dress  is  pleasing,  and  is  regarded  aa 
even  beautiful  when  first  inttodueed,  but  that  it  appears  ridiculous  and 
antiquated  after  it  has  been  superseded  by  a  newer  fashion.  Probably  one 
cause^fr  this  feeling  may  be  found  in.  the  faculty  now  under  consideration ; 
and  me  agreeable  impressions  made  on  it  by  new  objects  may  be-  one 
source  of  the  gratification,  which  a  change  of  fashion  affords.  Love  of 
Approbation,  unquestionably  prompts  multitudes-  to  follow  the  fashion^ 
without  much  relish  for  novelty  itself ;  but  some  individuals  must  take 
the  lead,  and  there  must  be  some  principle  in. the  mind  to-be  gratified^  by 
mere  change,  which  excites  them  to  do  so-;  and  Wonder  may  contribute 
to  this  effect.  Indeed,  as  every  faculty  has  a-  useful  and  legitimate  sphere 
of  action,  I  am  disposed  to  infer,  that  the  legitimate  tendency  of  this  sen- 
timent is  to  inspire  the  mind  with  a.  longing, after  novelty  in  everything, 
and  that  its  proper,  effect  is  to  stimulate  to  invention  and  improvement. 
Fashion  is  not  a  real  element  of  beauty  in  external  objects  ;  and  to  per- 
sons who  possess  a  good  endowment  of  Form  and  Ideality,  intrinsic  ele- 
gance is  much  more  pleasing  and  permanently  agreeable,  than  forma,  of 
less  merit,  recommended  merely  by  being  new.  Hence  there  is  a  beaiUy 
which  never  palls,  and  there,  ace  objects  over  which  fashion  exercises  no 
control     A  Chinese  teapot  may  be  rendered,  agreeable  by  being  fashion- 
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-nble,  but  will  look  ugly  when  the  mode  changes ;  while  a  vase  of  exquisite 
form  will  please  in  all  countries  and  in  all  ages.  The  teapot  I  conceive 
to  owe  its  attraction  to  the  impression  which  its  novelty  makes  on  the 
faculty  of  Wonder  :  but  when  this  has  ceased,  it.  is  judged  of  by  its  pro- 
per qualities,  and  disliked  on  account  of  its  inherent  inelegant  proportions ; 
while  the  vase,  by  gratifying  the  faculties  which  take  cognizance  of  in- 
trinsic beauty,  continues  always  to  please.  This  view  is  strengthened 
by  the  fact,  that  the  greatest  votaries  of  fashion  have  frequently  execrably 
bad  taste  ;  a  circumstance  perfectly  accordant  with  the  supposition,  that 
the  mere  love  of  novejty  is  the  chief  element  in  this  disposition  of  mind.* 

The  French  in  general  possess  a  considerable  developement  of  the 
organs  of  Ideality,  Wonder,  and  Love  of  Approbation  ;  and  they  have  long 
been  celebrated  as  leaders  of  fashion.  ,  Their  ordinary  discourse  also  is 
deplete  with  terms  of  admiration  and  approbation,  which  to  Englishmen 
appear  excessive.  Every  object- is  superbe,magtrifique ;  and  the  terms 
eon,  beau,  excellent  rexpnee  such  faint  praise  as  almost  to  imply  disappro- 
bation. 

Sir  John  Ross,  R.  N.,  mentioned  to  me  that  young  men,  born  and  brad 
up  in  inland  situations,  who  enter  the  navy  voluntarily,  generally  possess 
a  large  developement  of  this  organ,  the  gratification  of  which,  he  inferred, 
incites  them  to  choose  the  sea  as  a  profession. 

According  to  this  view,  Wonder  may  aid  genius,  by  prompting  to  no- 
relty  in  all  the  conceptions  of  the  mind.  Kepler,  Napier,  Newton,  and 
Davy,  all  of  whom  were  fond  of  diving  into  abstruse  and  unexplored 
legions  of  science,  were  inclined  to  superstition.  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson 
is  strongly  suspected  of  having  believed  in  ghosts,  a  trait  which  indicates 
an  excessive  endowment  of  this  faculty  ;t  and  his  style  is  full  of  new 
words  and  unusual  forms  of  expression,  to  which  he  was  probably  led  by 
the  same  feeling.  Dr.  Chalmers  also  shows  a  strong  tendency  to  coin 
new  vocables,  and  occasionally  to  give  strange  turns  to  his  discourse ; 
which  perhaps  originates  from  Wonder  acting  with  Comparison,  as  his 
brilliancy  and  elevation  spring  chiefly- from  Ideality.  Mr.  Tennant,  the 
author  of  Anster  Fair,  and  Mr.  Hazlitt.  show  some  degree  of  the  sanfe 
disposition  in  their  writings ;  and  I  have  observed  the  organ  full  in  the 
heads  of  both.  The  faculty  prompt*,  as  Dr.  Spurzheim  remarks,  to  (he 
use  of  machinery  in  poetry,  and  to  the  introduction  of  supernatural  agency. 
In  the  portraits  of  Shakspeare  and  the  busts  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  it  is 
large ;  moderate  in  the  head  of  Rammohun  Roy.  The  feeling  was  strong 
in  Robert  Burns,  and  the  cast  of  his  skull  indicates  a  large  developement 
of  the  organ.f 

The  following  lines  of  the  poet  Akenaide  finely  delineate  the'manifes- 
tataens  of  the  sentiment  of  Wonder  :  * 

"  Witness  the  sprightly  joy,  when  aught  unknown 
Strikes  the  quick  sense,  and  wakes  each  active  power 
To  brisker  measures.    Witness  the  neglect 
Of  all  familiar  prospects,  though  beheld 
With  transports  once>;  the  fond  attentive  gaae 
Of  young  astonishment ;  the  sober  seal 
Of  age,  commenting  on  prodigious  things. 
For  such  the  bounteous  providence  of  Heaven, 
In  every  breast  implanting  this  desire 
Of  objects  new  and  strange,  to  urge  us  on 
With  unremitted  labour  to  pursue  * 

*  Concentrativeness  has  been  supposed  to  act  as  the  antagonist  of  Won- 
der, in  giving  the  love  of  sameness  of  object  and  pursuit.  See  Phren.  Jewm* 
ix.,  619. 

t  Respecting  the  sources  of  credulity,  see  Phren.  Jour*.,  ix.,  6491 

X  See  Phren.  Jounu,  ix.,  69,  note. 
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Those  sacred  stores,  that  wait  the  ripening  soul 

In  Truth's  exhaustless  boaom.     What  need  words 
To  paint  its  power  ?    For  this  the  daring  youth 
Breaks  from  his  weeping  mother's  anxious  arms, 
In  foreign  climes  to  rove  :  the  pensive  sage, 
Heedless  of  sleep  or  midnight's  harmful  damp, 
Hangs  o'er  the  sickly*  taper ;  and,  untired, 
The  virgin  follows,  with  enchanted  step, 
The  mazes  of  some  wild  and  wondrous  tale 
From  morn  to  eve.. ..Hence,  finally,  by  night, 
The  village  matron,  round  the  blazing  hearth, 
a*  Suspends  the  infant  audience  with  her  tales, 

Breathing  astonishment !  of  witching  rhymes, 
And  evil  spirits ;  of  the  death-bed  call 
Of  him  who  robbed  We  widow,  and  devoured 
The  orphan's  portion ;  of  unquiet  souls 
Risen  from  the  grave  to  ease  the  heavy  guilt 
Of  deeds  in  life  concealed ;  of  shapes  that  walk 
At  dead  of  night,  and  clank  their  chains,  and  wave 
The  torch  of  hell  around  the  murderer's  bed. 
At  every  solemn  pause  the  crowd  recoil, 
Gazing  each  other  speechless,  and  congealed 
With  shivering  sighs  ;  till,  eager  for  the  event, 
Around  the  beldame  all  erect  they  hang, 
Each  trembling  heart  with  grateful  terrors  quelled."* 

Dr.  Spurzheim  concludes  his  account  of  this  faculty  with  the  following 
remarks  :  "  The  preceding  facts,"  says  he,  "  determined  me  formerly  to 
designate  this  feeling  by  the  name  of  Sunernaturality  ;  and  it  is  certain 
that  it  is  principally  manifested  by  a  belief  in  miraculous  and  supernatural 
circumstances,  in  the  foundation  of  religion  by  supernatural  means,  and  in 
its  dogmatical  points.  As,  however,  the  feeling  may  be  applied  both  to 
natural  and  supernatural  events,  and  in  every  case  fills  the  mind  with 
amazement  and  surprise,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  change  the  name  of  Super- 
naturality into  that  of  Marvellousness.  This  name  I  prefer  to  that  of 
Wonder,  adopted  by  Mr.  Combe,  because,  according  to  Dr.  Johnson's 
Dictionary,  wonder  is  applicable  only  to  surprise  excited  by  natural  objects, 
while  marvellousness  embraces  both  kinds  of  astonishment  caused  bj 
natural  and  supernatural  circumstances." 

When  Dr.  Spurzheim  observes,  in  the  foregoing  passage,  that  this 
faculty  is  "principally  manifested  by  a  belief  in  miraculous  and  superna- 
tural circumstances,"  I  do  not  understand  him  to  mean  that  this  belief  is 
its  legitimate  function.  The  period  when  Divine  Power  manifested  itself 
by  extraordinary  means  was  limited,  and  is  long  since  past ;  and  philosophy 
cannot  acknowledge  any  object  or  event  that  occurs  in  the  present  day 
as  miraculous  or  supernatural :  a  special  faculty,  therefore,  for  belief  in 
such  objects  appears  inadmissible.  The  fact,  however,  mentioned  by  Dr. 
Spurzheim,  that  persons  in  whom  this  organ  is  large  have  a  natural  dis- 
position to  believe  in  the  wonderful  and  miraculous  is  certain.  Soma 
individuals,  so  endowed,  have  informed  me,  that,  when  any  marvellous  cir- 
cumstance is  communicated  to  them,  the  tendency  o(  their  minds  is  to 
believe  it  without  examination ;  and  that  an  effort  of  philosophy  is  ne- 
cessary to  resist  the  belief,  instead  of  evidence  being  requisite  to  produce 
it.  This  tendency  appears  to  me  to  arise  from  too  great  energy  in  this 
faculty,  not  directed  by  reflection ;  but  it  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  idea, 
that  the  primitive  sentiment  is  that  of  Wonder.  Every  propensity  and 
sentiment  desires  objects  suited  to  afford  it  gratification  :  Acquisitiveness 
longs  for  wealth,  and  Love  of  Approbation  for  praise  ;  ano>,  in  like  manner, 
Wonder  will  ardently  desire  the  marvellous.  Individuals,  therefor**  in 
*  Pleasures  of  Imagination,  B.  i.,  ▼.,  232-270, 
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whom  the  organ  is  Urge,  will  delight  in  extraordinary  narratives,  and  At 
pleasure  felt  in  them  will  render  the  intellect  little  prone  to  enter  on  a 
severe  scrutiny  of  their  troth :  hence  the  tendency  to  before  in  each 
communications  is  easily  accounted  for.  Still,  however,  this  longing  for 
the  marvellous  appears  to  be  an  abuse  of  the  sentiment.  Philosophy  does 
not  recognise  the  "  supernatural,"  while  it  admits  wonder  at  new  and 
extraordinary  circumstances  as  a  legitimate  state  of  mind.  With  the 
greatest  deference  to  Dr.  Spurzheim,  therefore,  I  continue  to  regard  Won- 
der as  the  more  correct  name ;  and  in  this  analysis  I  am  supported  by  the 
authority  of  the  metaphysicians. 

The  organ,  in  a  state  of  exaltation,  is  the  great  source  ef  fanaticism  in 
religion.  When  largely  developed,  it  is  liable  to  energetic  activity,  from 
ks  mere  size ;  and  the  impressions  which  it  then  excites  are  mistaken,  by 
persons  ignorant  of  its  nature,  for  direct  communications  from  heaven,  and 
reason  is  contemned.  It  is  then  also  liable  to  be  vividly  called  into  action 
by  eiternal  communications  of  a  marvellous  and  fanatical  character  ;  and 
hence  the  wildest  dogmatist,  pretending  to  superior  illumination,  finds  no 
difficulty  in  drawing  after  him  a  crowd  of  devoted  admirers.  I  examined 
the  head  of  the  late  Reverend  Edward  Irving,  before  he  was  established 
as  a  preacher,  and  when  his  peculiarities  were  unknown ;  and  observed 
that  the  organs  of  Wonder  and  Self- Esteem  were  very  large.  They  gave 
a  tinge  to  his  whole  public  life.  The  organs  of  Benevolence,  Conscien- 
tiousness. Veneration,  and  Intellect  were  also  amply  developed,  so  that  he 
possessed  the  natural  elements  of  the  Christian  character  in  great  strength, 
but  their  direction  was  rendered  unprofitable  by  the  predominance  of 
Wonder  and  Self-Esteem. 

The  organ  of  Wonder  is  large  in  the  skulls  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  and 
small  in  the  Esquimaux.     The   sentiment  is  Gxccx. 

much  weaker  amon^  the  latter  than  in  savages 
generally.*  When  the  organ  is  small,  the  skull 
elopes  rapidly  en  each  side,  but  when  large,  the 
vertex  is  bread,  as  seen  in  the  annexed  cut. 

Dr.  Adam  Smith*  in  his  History  of  Astrono- 
my A  calls  Wonder  a  sentiment,  and  attempts 
to  distinguish  it  from  surprise.  **  We  wonder,'*' 
he  says,  "at  all  extreme  and  uncommon  objects  ; 
at  all  the  rarer  phenomena  of  nature  ;  at  me- 
teors, comets,  eclipses •;  at  singular  plants  and' 
animals  ;  and  at  everything,  in  short,  with  which 
We  have  before  been-  either  little  or  not  at  all 
acquainted ;  and  we  stiH  wonder,  though  fore- 
warned of  what  we  are  to  see."  "  We  are  surprised,"  he  continues, 
«*  at  those  things  which  we  have  seen  often,  but  which  we  least  of  all 
expeetedto  meet  with  in  the  place  where  we  find  them  ;  we  are  surprised 
at  the  sudden  appearance  of  a  friend*,  whom  we  have  seen  a  thousand 
times,  but  whom  we  did  not  imagine  we  were  to  see  then."' 

Lord  Karnes  observes,  that  "of  all  the  circumstances  that  raise  emo- 
turns,  not  excepting  beauty  nor  even  greatness,  novelty  hath  the  most 
powerful  influence.  A  new  object  produceth  instantaneously  an  emotion 
termed  wonder,  which  totally  occupies  the  mind,  and  for  a  time  excludes 
all  other  objects.  Conversation  among  the  vulgar  never  is  more  interesting 
than  when  it  turns  upon  strange  objects  and  extraordinary  events.  'Men 
tear  themaelves  from  their  native*  country  in  search  of  things  rare  and 
new  ;  and  novelty  converts  into  a  pleasure  the  fatigues  and  even  perils 
of  travelling.  To  what  cause  shall  we  ascribe  these  singular  appearances  1 
Ts>  ounosity  undoubtedly,  a  principle  implanted  in  human  nature  for  a 
*  See  Phrmological  Journal,  viii.,.433^  f  Page  2. 
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parpose  extremely  beneficial,  that  of  acquiring  knowledge ;  and  the  emo- 
tion of  wonder,  raited  by  new  and  strange  object*,  inflames  our  cariosity 
te>  know  mare  of  them."* 

Dt.  Thomas  Brownf  aleo  admits  Wonder  as  a  primitive  emotion,  and 
contends,  with  success,  that  surprise  and  wonder  are  intrinsically  the  same 
feeling,  only  excited  by  different  objects  or  occurrences.  We  wonder  at 
the  comet,  from  its  novelty  ;  we  are  surprised  to  meet  a  friend  in,  Edin- 
burgh, whom  we  believed  to  be  in  London:  but  it  is  the  novel  and 
unexpected  situatm  in  which  we  meet  binv  that  causes  the  surprise, 
and  not  his  appearance  itself. 

Dr.  Browni  somewhat  strangely  observes,  that "  it  seems  most  probable 
that  the  feeling  of  wonder,  which'  now  attends  any  striking  event  that  is" 
tiraexpected  by  us,  would  not  ante  in  the  infant  mind  on  the  occurrence 
of  events,  all  of  which  might  b>  ifaayded  asvtqually  new  to  it ;  since 
wonder  implies,  not  the  mere  feeling  St  novelty,  but  the  knowledge  of  some 
other  circumstance*  which  were  expected  to  occur,  and  is,  therefore,  I 
conceive,  inconsistent  with  absolute  ignorance."  The  facts  which  we 
daily  observe  prove  the  very  opposite  of  this  doctrine.  The  organ  oi 
"Wonder  existing,  every  new  object  excites  it,  and  calls  forth  the  emotion  ; 
and  hence,  the  greater  the  ignorance,  the  more  frequent  and  more  intense 
ie  the  astonishment,  for  then  almost  every  occurrence  is  novsl. 

Dr.  Brownf  observes  more  justly,  that  "  we  maybe  struck  at  the  same 
time  with  the  beauty  or  grandeur  of  a  new  object,  and  our  mixed  emotion  of 
the  novelty  and  beauty  combined,  will  obtain  the  name  of  admiration." 

Mr.  Stewart  and  Dr.  Reid  do  not  treat  of  this  emotion.  Their  writings 
(especially  those  of  Dr.  Reid)  indicate  very  little  of  the  quality  existing 
in  their  own  minds,  and  this  probably  was  the  cause  of  their  omitting  to 
enrol  it  among  the  primitive  mental  emotions. 

Ths  subject  of  visions  is  still  attended  with  considerable  difficulty.  I 
have  met  with  cases  similar  to  those  recorded  by  Drs.  Gall  and  Spurzheim. 
In  the  London  Bedlam  I  examined  the  head  of  a  patient  whose  insanity 
consisted  in  seeing-phantoms,  and  being  led  to  act  as  if  they  were  realities ; 
although,  as  he  himself  stated,  he  was  convinced  by  his  understanding, 
at  the  very  time,  that  they  were  mere  illusions ;  but  could  not  regulate  his 
conduct  by  this  conviction.  In  him  the  organ  of  Form  was  well  developed, 
and  that  of  Wonder  was  decidedly  large.  When  asked  whether  he  ex- 
perienced any  sensation  in  the  head  when  afflicted  with  visions,  he  pointed 
to  the  spot  on  each  side  where  the  organ  of  Wonder  is  situated,  and  said 
that  he  felt  an  uneasy  sensation  there. 

In  the  Richmond  Lunatic  Asylum,  at  Dublin,  I  saw  several  patients  in 
whom  this  organ  predominated,  and  whose  insanity  consisted  in  believing 
themselves  to  be  supernatural  beings,  or  inspired. II  In  the  Lunatic  Asy- 
lum, at  Newcastle,  I  saw  a  Miss  H.,  in  whom  this  organ  was  exceedingly 
large  in  the  left-hemisphere,  and  her  insanity  consisted  in  believing  herself 
under  the  iniuence  of  spiritual  beings. 1T 

An  interesting  case  of  derangement  of  the- organ  of  Wonder  is  reported 
in  The  Phrenological  Journal,  vol.  v.,  p.  68ft.  -  The  patient,  Dr.  Anderson, 
of  Cupar- Fife,  devoted  much  attention  to  the  study  of  animal  magnetism, 
and  at  length  imagined  himself  under  its  influence — «n  opinion  which 

gradually  acquired  an  ascendency  over  him,  till  ft  became  so  strong  as  to 
aunt  htm  continually.     His  nights  became  disturbed,  and  when  he  did 
sleep  he  was  tormented  by  oppressivavdreams  and  other  strange  phantasms, 

*  Elements  of  Criticism,  vol.  i.,  p.  3U.  t  Vol.  hi.,  p.  59. 

%  Vol.  iii.,  p.  55.  -4  Vol.  hi.,  p.  57. 

.    \H  See  Phrenological  Journal,  vol.  vi.,  p.  84. 

*/  <9ee  a  paper  on  Demonology  and  Witchcraft,  by  Mr.  Simpson,  Phren, 
Journ.,  vi.,  504;  Mr.  W.  A.  F.  Browne's  Observations  on  Fanaticism,  vol 
ix.,  pp.  289,  522, 577 ;  x.,  45 ;  and  a  case  mentioned  in  vol.  v.,  p.  84, 
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.His  notion  of  animal  magnetism  was,  that  certain  indmdaab  who  had  an 
antipathy  to  him,  could  wield  over  him  at  will  ail  influence  of  so  malignant 
a  nature  as  to  deprive  him  of  every  kind  of  enjoyment.  ,"  He  invested 
these  invisibles,  as  be  called  them,  with  vast  power.  No  place  was  proof 
against  their  malignity,  nor  could  distance  restrain  it.  He  went  to  Paris 
in  the  year  1822,  wiih  the  view  of  escaping  from  it,  but  he  foond  its  in- 
fluence there  as  great  aa  at  home.  He  frequently  during  the  night  could 
hear  his  enemies  planning  schemes  for  his  annoyance,  in  his  imagination 
they  had  recourse  to  every  kind  of  tormeut  which  the  most  wicked  and 
inquisitorial  minda  could  invent,  and  were  inexorable  and  persevering  in 
their  attacks.. ..Several  times  he  made  application  to  the  local  authorities 
to  control  their  malignity,  and  even  took  bond  from  some  of  his  acquain- 
tances that  they  should  cease  to  disturb  him.  On  all  other  subjects 
saving  animal  magnetism  his  judgment  was  sound,  and  indeed  in  reasoning 
he  evinced  much  acuteness ;  a  stranger,  in  short,  when  the  peculiar  sub* 
ject  was  not  agita4ea\  could  not  detect  anything  unusual  about  him." 
On  opening  the  head  after  death,  the  skull-cap  was  found  wry  thick  and 
hard,  affording  evidence  of  long-continued  disease ;  and  over  the  organ 
of  Wonder  was  **  an  inflammatory  deposit,  apparently  of  old  standing, 
under  the  arachnoid  coat,  with  thickening  of  the  membrane  itself,  and 
adhesion  to  the  parts  beneath  for  about  the  space  of  an  inch  and  a  half  in 
length,  and  one  in  breadth."  Dr.  Scott,  who  reports  the  case,  does  not 
specifyfbe  organ  of  Wonder  as  the  exact  seat  of  the  affection ;  because, 
from  not  being  acquainted  with  Phrenology,  he  did  not  know  the  situation 
of  that  organ.  But  Dr.  A.  Combe  received  a  letter  (quoted  in  The  Phre- 
nological Journal)  from  a  gentleman  who  was  present  at  -the  dissection, 
and  who  had  studied  the  subject,  stating  explicitly  that  the  deposit  had 
its  seat  precisely  at  the  organ  of  Wonder ;  and  adding,  that  the  pain 
complained  of  during  eight  years  was  **  confined  to  the  forehead  and  coro- 
nal surface,  but  principally  to  the  latter  region,"  and  that  it  was  Dr. 
Anderson's  invariable  practice  to  apnly  cold  water  to  these  parts  every 
night,  to  abate  the  annoying  heat  which  he  felt  in  them.  - 

In  the  Edinburgh  Pauper  Lunatic  Asylum  Dr.  Spunheim  saw  a  wo- 
man who  was  visited  by  ghosts  and  spectres.  In  her  the  organ  of  Won- 
der was  remarkably  developed.  He  asked  her  if  she  ever  complained  of 
headache.  She  answered  that  she  did  ;  and  being  requested  to  pot  her 
band  on  that  part  of  the  head  where  ahe  felt  the  pain,  she  did  so  on  the 
very  spot  where  the  organ  is  situated.* 

Several  years  ago  f  saw  a  person  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  who  was 
liable  to  spectral  illusions.  He  was  then  thirty-eight  years  of  age,  in  sound 
health,  remarkably  intelligent,  and  by  no  means  liable  to  extravagance 
either  in  his  sentiments  or  ideas.  He  mentioned  that  there  was  almost 
constantly  present  to  his  mind  the  appearance  of  a  carpet  in  motion,  and 
•potted  with  figures.  On  visiting  Glasgow,  he  saw  a  large  log  of  wood, 
mounted  on  two  axles  and  four  wheels,,  passing  along  the  street ;  and,  on 
returning  heme,  the  apparition  of  the  timber  and  its  (vehicle,  with  the 
horses,  driver,  etc.,  stood  before  him  in  the  dimensions  and  hues  of  actual 
existence.  On  another  occasion,  he  saw  a  funeral  pass  by  the  end  of 
Queen-street,  in  Glasgow ;  and  for  some  time  afterward,  whenever  he  shut 
his  eyes  or  was  in  darkneaf,  the  procession  moved  before  bis  mind  aa 
distinctly  as  it  had  previously  done  before  his  eyes.  These  are  merely  a 
few  instances,  out  of  many,  of  beings  and  objects  which  he  had  seen, 
reappearing  to  his  fancy.  He  was  not  conscious  of  the  appearance  of  the 
phantom  of  any  object  which  he  had  not  previously  seen ;  and  he.  was 
rarely,  or  almost  .lever,  troubled  with  these  visions  when  actual  existences 
were  before  his  eyes  in  broad  light :  bat  at  all  times  they  appeared  to 

*  Phrenological  Journal,  v.t  1^3,  ' 
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•a  greater  or  less  extent  when  hie  eye*  were  that,  or  darkness  prevailed. 
His  head  wm  in  general  well  formed  ;  the  different  organs,  witb  tne  er* 
caption  of  the  organ  of  Wonder,  (which  was  decidedly  large,  and  which 
seems  to  have  been  the  originof  this  affection,)  were  fairly  proportioned  ; 
the  knowing  organs  preponderated  a  little  over  the  reflective. 

He  mentioned,  that  this  peculiarity  had  descended  to  his  son.  On  one 
occasion,  the  boy  had  made  up  to  what  he  conceived  to  be  a  beggar- man, 
and  endeavoured  to  speak  to  him.  The  figure  retired ;  and  the  boy  fol- 
lowed, till  it  disappeared  at  a  high  wail,  seeming  to  glide  into  it.  The 
boy  ran  up  the  wall,  and  groped  it  with  his  hands,  when  he  discovered 
that  the  beggar  was  a  spectral  illusion.  I  had  not  an  opportunity  of 
examining  the  head  of  the  son ;  but  the  father  stated,  that,  in  other 
respects,  there  was  no  peculiarity  about  his  mental  constitution. 

This  tendency  of  mind,  occurring  in  remote  alkl  secluded  districts  of  the 
Highlands,  has  probably  given  rise  to  the  second  sight.  The  individual 
above  described,  if  placed  in  a  situation  where  his  chieftain,  his  clansmen, 
their  dogs  and  their  flocks,  were  almost  the  onfy  animated  objects  pre- 
sented to  his  eyes,  would  have  been  visited  with  frequent  spectral  appea- 
rances of  them.  If,  after  the  occurrence  of  such  apparitions,  the  chief  had 
been^  killed,  or  the  clansmen  drowned,  or  the  flock  buried  in  the  snow, 
the  coincidence  would  have  been  remarked,  and  the  event  would  have 
Seen  regarded  as  having  been  predicted  by  an  exercise  of  the  second 
sight.  Where  nothing  followed  the  spectres,  nothing  would  be  said  of 
their  appearance,  just  as  happens  in  the  case  of  dreams.  A  correspondent 
of  The  Phrenological  Journal*  gives  an  account  of  a  Highland  gentleman, 
who  believed  that  an  apparition  of  the  second  sight  had  occurred  to  him- 
self ;  and  he  states,  that,  in*  his  head,  the  organ  of  Wonder  is  large. 

At  the  same*  time,  it  is  difficult  to  comprehend  how  an  exalted  state  of 
this  organ  should  produce  these  effects,  unless  we  suppose  it  to  excite 
the  organs  of  Form,  Colouring,  Size,  and  Individuality,  so  as  to  prompt 
them  to  conjure  up  illusions  of  forms  and  colours,  fitted  for  the  gratifica- 
tion ef  Wonder;  just- as  the  involuntary  activity  of  Cautiousness*  during 
sleep,  excites  the  intellectual  organs  to  conceive  objects  of  terror,  pro- 
ducing .  thereby  frightful  dreams.  This  theory  is  rendered  probable  by 
the  fpct,  that  morbid  excitement  of  the  knowing  organs  produces  spectral 
illusions,  independently  of  an  affection  of  the  organ  of  Wonder.  Mr. 
Simpson  has  communicated  an  admirable  paper  on  this  subject  to  The 
Phrenological  Journal^  to  which  I  shall  have  occasion  afterward  to  refer. 

The  natural  language  of  this  faculty  is  nodding  the  head  obliquely 
upward,  in  the  direction  of  the  organ.  I  have  observed  a  person  telling 
another,  in  whom  this  organ  predominated,  a  wonderful  story.  At  the 
end  of  each  head  of  the  narration  the  listener  nodded  his  head  upward 
two  or  three  times,  and  ejaculated  an  expression  of  surprise.  An  indivi- 
dual in  whom  the  organ  is  small  will  not  naturally  do  this. 

The  general  function  of  the  organ  is  regarded  as  ascertained  ;  but  its 
metaphysical  analysis  is  still  incomplete. 

19.  HXEAI^TY. 

■ 

This  organ  is  situated  nearly  along  the  temporal  ridjge  of  the  frontal 
bone.  Dr.  Gall  gives  the  following  account  of  its'  discovery  : 
'  The  first  poet  whose  head  arrested  his  attention  by  its  form  was  one 
of  hie  friends  who  frequently  composed  extempore  verses  when  least 
expected  to  do  so  ;  and  who  had  thereby  acqaised  a  sort  of  reputation, 
although  in  other  respects  a  very  ordinary  person.  His  forehead,  imme- 
diately above  the  nose,  rose  perpendicularly,  then  retreated,  and  extended 
*  FoL  u.,  p.  362.  t  VoL  ii.,  p.  290. 
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itself  a  good  deal  laterally,  aa  if  a  part  had  boon  added  on  each  aide.  Ha 
recollected  having  teen  the  same  form  in  the  (gist  of  Ovid.  In  other 
poets  he*did  not  find,  aa  a  constant  occurrence,  the  forehead  firat  perpen- 
dicular and  then  retreating,  ao  that  he  regarded  thia  shape  aa  accidental ; 
but  in  all  of  then  he  observed  the  prominences  m  the  anterior  lateral  parts 
of  the  head,  above  the  temples.  He  then  began  to  look  upon  these 
prominences  aa  the  distinctive  marks  of  a  natural  talent  for  poetry ;  bat 
still  he  spoke  to  his  hearers  on  the  subject  with  a  degree  of  doubt,  espe- 
cially as,  at  this  period,  he  was  not  convinced  that  a  talent -for  poetry 
depended  on  a  primitive  mental  faculty.  He  -waited,  therefore,  before 
deciding  definitely,  till  he  had  made  a  .greater  number  of  observations. 

A  short  time  afterword  he  got  the  head  of  the  poet  Ahtinger,  in  which 
this  part  of  the  brain  and  also  the  organ  of  Adhesiveness  were  very  much 
developed,  while  the  other  portions  were  so  only  in  a  small  degree.  A 
little  after  this  the  poet  Jungar  died,  and  Gall  found  the  prominences 
also  in  his  head.  He  found  the  same  parts  still  larger  in  the  poet  Blu- 
mauer,  with  a  large  organ  of  Wit.  At  this  time  Wilhelmine  Maisch 
acquired  reputation  at  Vienna  by  her  poetry ;  and  the  same  enlargement 
was  found  in  her  head,  above  the  temples.  Dr.  Chill  observed  the  same 
organization  in  Madame  Lsroch,  at  O^anbach,  near  Fraacfort ;  m  Ange- 
lique  Kaufmann  ;  in  Sophia  Clementina,  of  Mecklen  ;  io  Klopatock  ;  in 
Schiller,  of  whom  he  had  a  maak ;  and  also  in  Geaner,  of  Zurich.  In 
Berlin  he  continued  .to  speak  of  this  organ  still  with  considerable  reserve, 
when  M.  Nicolai  invited  him  and  Dr.  Spurzbern^.  to  see  a  collection  of 
about  thirty  busts  of  poets  in  his  possession.  They  found,  in  very  one 
of  them,  the  part  in  question  projecting  more  or  less  considerably,  ac- 
cording aa  the  talent  waa  manifested  in  a  higher  or  lower  degree  in  each 
poet.  From  that  moment  he  taught  boldly,  that  the  taront  for  poetry 
depends  on  a  primitive  faculty,  and  that  it  is  connected  with  this  part  of 
the  brain  as  its  special  organ. 

In  Paris  Dr.  Gall  moulded  the  head  of  Legotrve  after  his  death,  and 
found  this  organ  large.  He  and  Dr.  Spursheim  opened  the  head  -of  the 
late  Delille,  and  pointed  out  to  several  physicians  who  were  present  the 
full  developement  of  the  convolutions  placed  under  the  external  promi- 
nences at  this  part ;  these  convolutions  projected  beyond  all  the  others. 
Dr.  Gall  preserved  a  caat  of  one  of  the  hemispheres  of  the  brain ;  ao  that 
this  statement  may  still  be  verified.  In  a  pretty  numerous  assemblage, 
Dr.  Gall  was  asked  what  he  thought  of  a  little  man,  who  sat  at  a  consi- 
derable distance  from  him  1  As  it  waa  rather  dark,  he  said,  that,  in  truth, 
he  could,  not  see  him  very  distinctly,  but  that  he  nevertheless  observed 
the  organ  of  poetry  to  be  greatly  developed.  He  was  then  informed  that 
this  was  the  famous  poet  Francois,  generally  named  Cordonnur,  from  his 
having  been  bred  a  shoemaker.*  "If  we  pass  in  review,"  says  Dr.  Gall, 
"  the  portraits  and  busts  of  the  poets  of  all  ages,  we  shall  find  this  configu- 
ration of  head  common  to  them  all ;  as  in  Pindar,  Euripides,  Sophocles, 
Heraclides,  Plautus,  Terence,  Virgil,  Tibullus,  Ovid,  Horace,  Juvenal, 
Boccacio,  Ariosto,  Aretin,  Tasso,  Milton,  Boileau,  J.  B.  Rousseau, 
Pope,  Young,  Gorsset,  Voltaire,  Geaner,  Klopatock,  Wieland."  dec.  Dr 
Bailly,  in  a  letter,  dated  Rome,  35th  May,  1822,  addresses! to  Dr.  Braver, 
says :  '<  Yflu  may  tell  Dr.  Gall  that  I  have  a  maak  of  Tasso,  taken  from 
nature,  and  that,  although  part  of  the  organ  of  poetry  be  cut  off,  neverthe- 
less, the  lateral  breadth  of  the  cranium  in  this  direction  is  enormous.1' 
Air.  Lawrence  MacdonaM,  sculptor,  who  visited  Tasso'a  tomb  at  the>  Mo* 

*  A  caat  of  the  head  of  this  individual  is  in  the  Phrenological  Society's 
collection,  Edinburgh,  and  in  De  Ville's,  at  London.    The  organ  in  question 
n  large.    Some  particular*  respecting  him  will  be  found  in  The  PkrenoUgi 
ml  JourmU,  vi.,  496. 
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nastery  of  St.  Onofrto,  in  Rome,  has  favoured  m*  with  the  following  parti- 
culars :  "  In  the  library  of  the  Monastery  of  St  Onofrio  there  is  preserved, 
along  with  an  originalletter  of  the  poet,  a  cast  in  wax  of  hi*  head,  evidently 
taken  after  death.  The  brain  is  very  large  in  proportion  to  the  face,  and 
the  head  altogether  it  above  the  ordinary  size.  The  knowing  organs  are 
very  large,  the  reflecting  large.  The  organs  of  the  sentiments  are  full, 
those  of  the  propensities  large.  The  most  striking  characteristic,  how- 
ever, is  the  breadth  at  the  region  o(  Ideality,  which  is  extremely  large." 

The  bust  of  Homer  presents  an  extraordinary  developement  at  this  part 
of  the  head.  It  is  doubted  whether  it  be  authentic  ;  but  be  it  real  or 
ideal,  the  existence  of  the  prominence  is  remarkable.  If  it  be  ideal,  why  was 
the  artist  led  to  give  this  particular  form,  which  is  the  only  one  in  accor- 
dance with  nature  1  If  he  modelled  the  head  of  the  most  distinguished 
poet  of  his  day  as  the  best  representative  of  Homer,  the  existence  of  this 
developement  is  still  a  fact  in  favour  of  the  organ. 

We  owe  to  Dr.  Spurzheim  the  correct  analysis  of  this  faculty,  and  the 
elegant  and  appropriate  name  by  which  it  is  designated.  "  It  is  impossible*," 
aays  he,  "  that  poetry  in  general  should  be  confined  to  one  single  organ ; 
and  I  therefore  think  that  the  name  *  Organ  of  Poetry '  (used  by  Dr.  Gall) 
does  not  indicate  the  essential  faculty." — "  In  every  kind  of  poetry  the 
sentiments  are  exalted,  the  expressions  warm ;  and  there  must  be  rapture, 
inspiration,  what  is  commonly  called  imagination  or  fancy." 

This  faculty  produces  the  desire  for  exquisiteness  or  perfection,  and  is 
delighted  with  what  the  French  call  "  Le  beau  id  Sal."  It  gives  inspira- 
tion to  the  poet.  The  knowing  faculties  perceive  qualities  as  they  exist 
in  nature ;  but  this  faculty  desires,  for  its  gratification,  something  more 
exquisitely  perfect  than  the  scenes  of  reality.  It  desires  to  elevate  and 
endow  with  a  splendid  excellence  every  object  presented  to  the  mind. 
It  stimulates  the  faculties  which  form  ideas  to  create  scenes,  in  which 
every  object  is  invested  with  the  perfection  which  it  delights  to  con- 
template. It  is  particularly  valuable  to  man  as  a  progressive  being. 
It  inspires  him  with  a  ceaseless  love  of  improvement,  and  prompts  him 
to  form  and  realize  splendid  conceptions.  When  predominant  it  gives 
a  manner  of  feeling  and  of  thinking  befitting  the  regions  of  fancy  rather 
than  the  ajtodes  of  men.  Hence  those  only  on  whom  it  is  largely  be- 
stowed can  possibly  be  poets ;  and  hence  the  proverb,  "  Poeta  nascitur$ 
rumfity 

Those  who  experience  a  difficulty  in  conceiving  what  the  faculty  it, 
may  compare  the  character  of  Blount  with  that  of  Raleigh  in  Kenilwortk  : 
"  But  what  manner  of  animal  art  thou  thyself,  Raleigh,"  said  Tressilian, 
"that  thou  hottest  us  all  so  lightly  1" — " Who  I?"  replied  Raleigh, 
"  An  eagle  am  I,  that  never  will  think  of  dull  earth,  while  there  is  a  hea- 
ven to  soar  in  and  a  sun  to  gaze  upon."  Or  they  may  compare  the  poetry 
of  Swift  with  that  of  Milton ;  the  metaphysical  writings  of  Dr.  Reid  with 
those,  of  Dr.  Thomas  Brown ;  the  poetry  of  Crabbe  with  that  of  Byron ; 
or  Dean  Swift's  prose  with  that  of  Dr.  Chalmers. 

It  was  this  faculty  "  by  whose  aid  "  Shakspeare  imagined  the  characters 
of  Ariel  and  Prospero.  Prosperous  concluding  speech  in  The  Tempest  is 
a  beautiful  specimen  of  the  style  of  writing  which  it  produces  : 

"  I  have  bedimmed 
The  noon-tide  sun,  call'd  forth  the  mutinous  winds, 
And  'tween  the  green  sea  and  the  azured  vault 
Set  roaring  war ;  to  the  dread' rattling  thunder 
Have  I  giv'n  fire,  and  rifted  Jove's  stout  oak 
With  his  own  bolt ;  the  strong  based  promontory 
Have  1  made  shake,  and  by  the  spurs  pluck'd  up 
The  pine  and  cedar :  graves  at  my  command 
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Hare  waked  their  deepen ;  oped  and  let  them  forth 

By  my  so  potent  art.    out  this  rough  magic 

1  here  adjure :  and  when  I  have  required 

Some  heavenly  music,  which  even  now  I  do, 

To  work  mine  end  upon  their  senses,  that 

This  airy  charm  is  for ;  I'll  break  my  staff; 

Bury  it  certain  fathoms  in  the  earth ; 

And,  deeper  than  did  ever  plummet  sound, 

HI  drown  my  book."  Act  v.,  Se.  0. 

Individuals  differ  exceedingly  with  respect  to  the  degree  in  which  they 
possess  this  faculty.  According  to  the  energy  and  activity  of  it,  poetry  is 
prized  or  relished.  I  have  met  with  persons  who  declare  that  they  could 
perceive  no  excellence  in. poetical  compositions,  and  could  derive  no 
gratification  from  them ;  and  yet  they  were  endowed  with  every  degree 
of  understanding  and  penetration,  according  as  they  possessed  the  other 
faculties  strongly  or  weakly,  and  were  not  uniformly  deficient  either  in 
moral  sentiment  or  in  judgment,  in  proportion  to  their  want  of  poetic  fire. 
An  amusing  case  of  its  deficiency  is  recorded  in  The  Phrenological  Jour- 
nal, viii.,  411. 

This  faculty  gives  a  particular  tinge  to  all  the  other  faculties.  It  makes 
them,  in  everything,  aspire  to  exquisiteness.  A  cast  of  the  human  head 
is  a  plain  transcript  of  nature ;  a  bust  is  nature,  elevated  and  adorned  by 
the  Ideality  of  a  Chantry,  a  Joseph,  or  a  Macdonald.  Add  a  large  de- 
Telopement  of  this  organ  to  the  other  propensities,  sentiments,  and  reflect- 
ing powers,  and  it  expands  the  field  of  their  interest ;  carries  them  out- 
ward, and  forward,  and*upward ;  and  causes  them  to  delight  in  schemes 
of  improvement.  In  common  life  we  easily  distinguish  those  who  ha,ve, 
from  those  who  have  not,  a  considerable  endowment  of  it.  The  former 
speak,  in  general,  in  an  elevated  strain  of  language,  and,  when  animated, 
show  a  splendour  of  eloquence  and  of  poetical  feeling,  which  the  latter 
are  never  able  to  command.  It  gives  to  conversation  a  fascinating 
sprightliness  and  bouyancy,  the  very  opposite  of  the  qualities  expressed  by 
the  epithets  dryness  and  dulness. 

Some  sects  in  religion,  and,  among  others,  that  most  respectable  body 
The  Society  of  Friends,  declaim  against  ornament  in  dress,  furniture,  and 
other  modes  of  life  ;  they  renounce  these  as  vanity,  white  they  hold  up 
the  solid  and  the  useful  as  alone  worthy  of  rational  and  immortal  beings. 
Now,  this  is  the  natural  feeling  of  persons  in  whom  Benevolence,  Con- 
cientiousness,  and  Veneration  are  large,  and  Ideality  very  deficient ;  and 
perhaps  the  original  propounders  of  these  notions  possessed  such  a  combi- 
nation :  but  this  is  not  the  language  of  universal  human  nature,  nor  of  phy- 
sical nature  either.  Where  Ideality  exists  to  a  considerable  extent^  there 
is  an  innate  desire  for  the  beautiful,  and  an  instinctive  love  and  admiration 
of  it ;  and  so  far  from  the  arrangements  of  the  Creator  in  the  material 
world  being  in  opposition  to  it,  he  has  scattered,  in  the  most  profuse  abun- 
dance, objects  calculated,  in  the  highest  degree,  to  excite  and  gratify  the 
feeling.  What  are  the  flowers  that  deck  the  fields,  combining  perfect 
elegance  of  form  with  the  most  exquisite  loveliness,  delicacy,  and  harmony 
of  tint,  but  objects  addressed  purely  to  Ideality  and  the  subordinate  facul- 
ties of  Colouring  and  Form?  They  enjoy  not  their  beauty  themselves, 
and  afford  neither  food,  raiment,  nor  protection  to  the  corporeal  frame  of 
man ;  and,  on  this  account,  some  persons  have  been  led  to  view  them  as 
merely  nature's  vanities  and  shows,  possessed  of  neither  dignity  nor  utility. 
But  the  individual  in  whom  Ideality  is  large,  will  in  rapture  say,  that  these 
objects,  and  the  lofty  mountain,  the  deep  glen,  the  roaring  cataract,  and 
all  the  varied  loveliness  of  hill  and  dale,  fountain  and  fresh  shade,  afford 
to  him  the  banquet  of  the  mind  ;  that  they  pour  into  his  soul  a  stream  of 
pleasure  to  intense,  and  yet  Vo  pure  and  elevated,  that)  in  comparison 
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with  it,  all  the  gratifications  of  sense  and  animal  propensity  sink  into  in- 
sipidity and  insignificance.  Tn  short,  to  the  phrenologist,  the  existence  of 
this  faculty  in  the  mind,  and  of  external  objects  fitted  to  gratify  it,  is  one 
among  numberless  instances  of  the  boo nd less  beneficence  of  the  Creator 
toward  man ;  for  it  is  a  faculty  purely  of  enjoyment — one  whose  sole  use 
ia  to  refine,  and  exah,  and  extend  the  range  of  our  other  powers,  to  coaler 
on  us  higher  susceptibilities  of  improvement,  and  a  keener  relish  for  all 
that  is  great  and  glorious  in  the  universe. 

In  conformity  with  this  view,  the  organ  is  found  to  be  deficient  in  all 
barbarous  and  rude  tribes  of  mankind,  and  large  in  the  nations  which 
have  made  the  highest  advances  in  civilization.  It  is  small  in  atrocious 
criminals ;  and  I  have  observed,  that  persons  bora  in  the  lower  walks  of 
life,  whose  talents  and  industry  have  raised  them  to  wealth,  are  suscep- 
tible of  refinement  in  their  manners,  habits,  and  sentiments,  in  proportion 
to  the  developement  of  this  organ,  and  that  of  Love  of  Approbation. 
When  it  is  small,  their  primitive  condition  is  apt  to  stick  to  them  through 
life ;  when  large,  they  make  rapid  advances,  and  improve  by  every  oppor- 
tunity of  intercourse  with  their  superiors. 

This  faculty,  then,  joined  with  Love  of  Approbation,  Form,  Colouring, 
and  the  other  knowing  faculties,  and  using  Constructiveness  as  their  in- 
strument, produces  all  the  ornaments  of  dress  and  architecture ;  and  is 
the  fountain  of  painting  and  sculpture.  Those  persons,  therefore,  who 
declaim  against  ornament,  ask  us  to  shut  up  one  of  the -greatest  sources 
of  enjoyment.  An  elegant  vase,  couch,  or  chair,  fashioned  in  all  the 
delicacy  of  form  and  proportion  which  Constructiveness,  aided  by  Ideality 
and  Form,  can  attain  ;  or  the  human  form  attired  in  dress,  in  which  grace, 
utility,  and  beauty  are  combined,  is  an  object  which  our  faculties  feel  to 
be  agreeable ;  the  pleasure  arising  from  it  is  natural,  and  of  so  excellent 
a  quality,  that  it  is  approved  of  by  intellect  and  by  all  the  moral  powers. 

Ideality  is  one  element  in  correct  taste.  Great  Love  of  Appspbation 
nay  give  a  passion  Tor  finery  ;  but  we  observe  that  intended  ornaments, 
in  the  hands  of  some  persons,  occasionally  produce  the  effect  of  deformi- 
ties, through,  wast  of  taste  in  'their  'selection  and  arrangement ;  a  result 
which  arises  partly  "from  a  defective  endowment  of  Ideality.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  enter  a  house  in  which  exquisite  taste  reigns  in  every 
object ;  ia  which  «acb  partieulsj^ornamant  is  mad«  «ubserri<mt-tO  tha 
general  effect,,  and  the  impression  from  the  whole  is  that  of  a  refined  and 
pleasing  elegance;  we  may  be  certain  of  finding  Love  of  Approbation 
combined  with  large  Ideality  in  ono  or  both  of  the  possessors.  Indeed, 
where  the  degree  of  wealth  is  equal  in  different  persons,  we  might  almost 
guess  at  the  extent  of  these  two  faculties  by  the  different  degrees  of 
splendour  in  their  domestic  establishment ;  and  in  cases  where  homeli- 
ness is  the  prevailing  feature,  while  affluence-is  enjoyed,  we  may  predicate 
a  very  moderate  Ideality  in  the  one  or  other  of  the  heads  of  the  family. 
I  have  frequently  observed,  in  persons  who,  from  An  humble  origin,  have 
become  rich  by  commerce,  an  intense  passion  for  domestic  .splendour ; 
and,  without  a  single  exception,  I  have  remarked  Love  of  Approbation 
and  Ideality  largely  developed  in  their  heads. 

The  figures  on  subsequent  page  represent  the  organ  large  in  Chaucer, 
and  deficient  in  Locke. 

The  relish  for  poetry  and  the  fine  arts  is  generally  in  proportion  to  the 
developement  of  Ideality.  Temperament,  however,  modifies  the  effects  of 
this  as  well  as  of  all  the  other  organs.  The  nervous  temperament,  being, 
most  favourable  to  refinement  and  susceptibility,  greatly  enhances  tha 
practical  effects  of  this  faculty. 

Ideality  is  necessary  to  a  tragic  actor.  The  tone  of  voice  suitable  to 
it  is  elevated  and  majestic,  and  nonce  it  is  essential  to  enable  tha 
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moil  delelopod,  in  others 
the  back  part ;  and.  Tram 
«  few  uwi  which  1  have   . 
•burred,  there  is  reason  \ 
to  believe  that  the  Utter  j 
i*  a  separate  organ.    The  j 
bach  part  ii  left  without  a  1 
number  en  the  bun,  and 
a  mark  of  interrogation 
is  inscribed  ot>  it,  to  de- 
note that  the  function  ii  a 
subject  of  inquiry.     The 
back  pan  louche*  Cau- 
tiousness ;  and  I  anapect 
that  excitement  of  ttua 
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the  emotion  of  the  aub- 
lime.  The  roar  of  thun- 
der, or  of  a  cataract — the 
beetling  cliff  auapended 
high  in  air,  and  threaten- 
ing to  cauee  ruin  by  it* 
fall — impress  the  mind 
with  feelinga  of  terror ; 
and  it  ia  only  such  object* 
that  produce  the  eenii- 
ment  of  sublimity.  It 
would  be  interesting  to 

equal  Ideality,  but  the  ens 
possessed  of  much  and 
the  other  of  little  Cau- 
tiousness, to  the  vale  of 
Glencoe,  the  paaa  of  Bor- 
rowdale,  the  cave  of  Staf- 
fs, or  some  other  scene 
in   which    the    element* 
of  the  sublime  predomi- 
nate, and  to  mark  their  different  emotions.     I  anapect  that  the  largo  Can- 
tiouaneaa  would  j[i*e  the  more  profound  and  inlenae  emotion*  of  sublimity. 
Like  all  other  faculties,  Ideality  may  be  abused.      When  permitted  to 
take  the  ascendency  over  the  other  power*,  and  to  seek  its  own  grotinca- 


o  the  neglect  of  tbi 
great  an  exeeae  aa  to  produci 
a  source  of  great  evils.     It  - 
excitement  in  Rousseau. 
(worthy  of  himself,)  threw  n 
seeing  that  no  filiating  object 


cultivated  tc 

id  sickly  refinement — it  becomes 
ipears  to  have  reached  this  state  of  diseased 
The  impossibility  of  finding  actual  beings, 
,"  aaya  he,  "  into  the  region*  of  fancy  ;  and 


heart's  desire.     In  my  continual  ecstasies  I  drank 


imagination  soon  peopled:  to  nay 
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delicious^  sentiments  which  ever  entered  the  heart  of  man.  Forgetting 
altogether  the  human  race,  I  made  society  for  myaelf  of  perfect  creature*, 

J*  u?1?*1"1  by  tlleir  ^irtue*  as  their  beauties,  and  of  sure,  tender,  and 
faithful  friends,  such  aa  I  have  never  seen  here  below.  I  took  such  de- 
light in  gliding  along  the  air  with  the  charming  objects  *vith  which  I  sur- 
rounded myself,  that  I  passed  hours  and  days  without  noticing  time  ;.  and 
losing  the  recollection  of  everything*  scarcely  had  I  eaten  a  mprsel,  bat 
I  burned  to  escape,"  and  return  to  this  enchanted  world.  The  theory  of 
this  condition  of  mind  appears  to  be,  that  Rousseau  invigorated  and 
refined  every  faculty  in  his  imaginary  personages,  till  it  reached  the 
standard  of  excellence  fitted  to  please  his  large  Ideality,  and  then  he 
luxuriated  in  contemplating  the  perfection  which  he  had  created. 

The  passion  for  dress,  ornament,  and  finery,  which  in  some  individuate 
goes  beyond  all  reasonable  bounds,  and  usurps  the  place  of  the  serious 
and  respectable  virtues,  results  from  an  abuse  of  Ideality,  Wonder,  and 
Love  of  Approbation,  and  is  generally  accompanied  by  a  deficient  de- 
velopement  of  the  organs  of  Conscientiousness  and  reflection. 

In  an  hospital  Dr.  Gall  found  this  organ  considerably  developed  in  ft 
man  who  was  insane  ;  and  remarked  to  the  physicians  who  accompanied 
him,  that  he  observed  the  external  sign  which  indicted  a  talent  for  poetry. 
The  patient,  in  point  of  feet,  possessed  this  talent ;  for,  in  his  state  of 
alienation,  he  continually  composed  verses,  which  sometimes  were  not 
deficient  in  point  and  vigour.  He  belonged  to  the  lowest  class,  and  had 
received  no  education.  In  the  collection  of  M.  Esquirol  Dr.  Gall  saw 
a  mask  of  an  insane  person,  who  also  was  habitually  occupied  in  versify- 
ing ;  and  in.it  the  organ  in  question  is  considerably  larger  than  any  of  the 
others.  Dr.  Willis  mentions  a  patient  of  bis,  who,  during  his  paroxysms 
of  insanity,  which  were  anxiously  expected,  was  conscious  of  the  most 
delightful  and  elevated  emotions,  and  wrote  poetry  and  prose  with  equal 
fcojlity.  This  state  of  feeling  always  disappeared  when  the  fit  went  off. 
The  sentiment  of  Ideality  corresponds  in  some  degree  to  that  of 
"  Taste,"  admitted  by  Mr.  Stewart ;  only  he  regards  taste  as  one  of  the 
powers  acquired  by  habits  of  study  or  of  business. 

Mr.  Stewart  has  written  an  Essay  on  Beauty,  in  which  he  arrives  at 
the  conclusion,  that  this  word  does  not  denote  one  single  and  simple 
emotion,  but  that  external  objects  are  said  to  be  beautiful  in  a  variety  of 
instances  in  whieh  they  excite  agreeable  feelings,  although  the  kinds  of 
emotion  which  they  call  forth  are  very  different.  Thus,  it  is  correct 
speech  to  call  a  mathematical  theorem  beautiful,  a  rose  beautiful,  and  a 
lovely  woman  beautiful ;  yet  the  qualities  of  these  throe  objects,  and  the 
kinds  of  emotion  which  they  excite,  are  so  different,  that  they  have  no 
oommon  property,  except  that  of  the  feeling  excited  by^all  of  them,  being 
Agreeable. 

Mr.  Stewart  appears  to  be  correct  in  this  observation,  an&it  is  vaftrabltey 
in  so  far  as  it  directs  our  attention  to  the  vagueness  of  the  word  beauty,;* 
but  it  throws  no  light  on  the  theory  of  the  beautiful  itself.     Phrenology* 
however,  enables  us  to  supply  Mr.  Stewart's  deficiency  in  this  respect. 
Every  faculty  is  gratified  with  contemplating  the  objects  to  which  it  i» 
naturally  related.     A  grand  and  solemn  hymn  pleases  the  faculty  of 
Veneration,  and  is,  on  account  of  raising  this  delight,  pronounced  to-  be 
beautiful.     A  symmetrical  figure  gratifies  the  faculty  of  Form,  and,  on 
account  of  the  pleasure  it  produces,  is  also  termed  beautiful.     A  closely 
logical  discourse  pleases  Causality  and  Comparison,  and,  on  this  account, 
is  in  like  manner  said  to  be  beautiful     Hence,  the  inventors  of  language, 
Kttle  prone  to  nice  and  metaphysical  distinctions,  framed  the  word  beauty, 
to  express  only  the  general  emotion  of  pleasure,  of  a  calm  and  refined 
nature,  arising  in  the  mind  on  contemplating  outward  objects  of  various 
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kinds ;  and  in  this  mom  a  person  "may  be  alive  to  beauty,  who  enjoy*  a 
very  imperfect  endowment  of  Ideality.  Bat  the  function  of  this  faculty 
is  to  produce  a  peculiarly  exquisite  and  intense  emotion  of  pleasure,  on, 
surveying  eeruin  qualities  m  external  objects ;  and  it  surpasses  so  vastly 
in  strength  and  sublimity  the  perceptions  of  beauty  communicated  by  the 
other  faculties,  that  it  may  itself  be  regarded  as  the  fountain  ef  this  de- 
lightful emotion,  and  be  styled  the  Faculty  of  the  emotion  of  Beauty. 
When  active  from  internal  causes  it  desires  beauty,  splendour,  grandeur, 
and  perfection  for  its  gratification,  and  prompts  the  other  faculties  to 
produce  and  seek  out  objects  invested  with  these  qualities. 

Dr.  Thomas  Brown*  treats  of  the  sentiment  of  beauty  as  an  original 
emotion  of  the  mind ;  and  hir  doctrine  might,  with  the  change  of  names, 
almost  be  adopted  by  a  phrenologist  in  speaking  of  Ideality.  According 
to  our  doctrine,  the  knowing  faculties  perceive  objects  as  they  exist — 
each  as  a  landscape,  a  statue,  or  a  Grecian  temple  ;  and  the  faculty  of 
Ideality,  excited  by  their  features,  glows  with  a  delightful  and  elevated 
emotion ;  and  to  the  qualities  in  the  external  objects  which  kindle  this 
lively  sentiment  of  pleasore,  we  ascribe  the  attribute  of  beauty.  Beauty, 
therefore,  though  appreciated  in  the  first  instance  by  the  perceptive  facili- 
ties, is  enjoyed  as  a  strong  emotion  only  when  these  act  in  conjunction 
with  Ideality.  If  the  intellect  acts  alone,  Ideality  remaining  quiescent, 
the  feeling  of  beauty  experienced  will  be  less  vivid.  Hence,  if  a  person 
be  extremely  deficient  in  Ideality,  the  most  lovely  objects  in  external 
nature  may  appear  to  him  invested  with  all  their  pleasing  attributes  of 
form,  colour,  size,  and  arrangement ;  but  he  will  never  thrill  with  that 
sublime  emotion,  or  that  ecstatic  delight,  which  prompts  the  exclamation 
that  the  object  contemplated  is  exquisitely  beautiful.  Dr.  Thomas  Brown, 
in  perfect  conformity  with  this  doctrine,  says :  "You  are  now  in  no 
danger  of  confounding  that  view  of  beauty,  which  regards  it  as  an  emotum, 
dependent  on  the  existence  of  certain  previous  perceptions  or  conceptions, 
which  may  induce  it,  but  may  also,  by  the  operation  of  the  common  laws 
ef  suggestion,  induce,  at  other  times,  in  like  mauner,  other  states  of  mind, 
exclusive  of  the  emotion— with  the  very  different  doctrine,  that  regards 
beamy  as  the  object  of  a  peculiar  internal  sense,  which  might,  therefore, 
from  the  analogy  conveyed  in  that  name,  be  supposed  to  be  as  uniform 
in  its  feelings  as  our  other  senses,  on  the  presence  of  -their  particular 
objects,  are  uniform,  or  nearly  uniform,  in  the  intimations  afforded  by 
them.  Such  a  tense  of  beauty,"  says  he,  "as  a  fixed  regular  object,  we 
assuredly  have  not ;  but  it  does  not  follow,  that  we  are  without  such  an 
original  susceptibility  of  a  mere  emotion,  that  is  not,  like  sensation,  the 
direct  and  uniform  effect  of  the  presence  of  its  objects,  but  may  vary  in 
the  occasions  on  which  it  rises,  tike  our  other  emotions ;  lovo,  for  exam- 
ple, or  hate,  or  astonishment,  which  various  circumstances  may  produce, 
or  various  other  circumstances  may  prevent  from  arising." 

If  Dr.  Brown  had  added  to  his  theory  the  statement,  that  some  in- 
dividuals possess  from  nature  a  great  susceptibility  of  experiencing  the 
emotion  of  beauty,  while  others  appear  almost  insensible  to  it,  as  is  the 
case  also  with  the  emotions  of  Jove,  hate,  and  astonishment,  which  ho  men- 
tions^— and  that  this  constitutional  difference  ia  one  great  cause  of  the 
different  perceptions  of  beauty  enjoyed  by  different  persons— he  would 
have  rendered  his  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  nearly  complete.    + 

The  question  has  been  much  agitated.  What  constitutes  poetry  1  Itha 
answer  afforded  by  Phrenology  is,  that  the  elements  of  poetry  are  all  the 
feelings  and  perceptions  of  the  human  faculties,  imbued  with  the  quality 
of  Ideality.  Ideality  itself  is  a  primitive  emotion,  which  may  be  described, 
but  cannot  be  defined.     It  harmonises,  and  may  therefore  blend,  with 
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e/reiy  emotion  and  conception  whoso%i  iking  qualities  an  not  in  opposi- 
tion to  its  own  nature.  If  it  is  the  feeling  of  the  beautiful,  then  it  will 
naturally  combine  with  the  highest  and  best  manifestations  of  the  other 
faculties,  and  stand  opposed  to  all  imperfection. 

By  communicating  the  desire  of  perfection,  Ideality  erects  a  high  stan- 
dard in  the  mind,  by  which  t*  compare  actual  attainments.  Viewed  in 
this  light,  it  appears  to  be  an  important  element  in  the  mental  constitu- 
tion of  man,  as  a  progressive  being.  To  the  lower  animals,  which  can- 
not pass  beyond  their  primitive  condition,  a  desire  of  arriving  at  a  more 
perfect  state  would  have  been  a  soutce  of  pain ;  whereas  to  man,  with 
an  undefined  scope  of  improvement  before  hint,  no  feeling  could  be  more 
useful  and  delightful.  When  regulated  by  reason,  the  perfection  which 
it  aims  at  is  not  that  which  belongs  to  God  or  to  superior  beings ;  bat 
that  which  results  from  the  best  action  of  all  the  faculties  of  man  as  a 
being  of  limited  power. 

Lord  Jeffrey's  article  on.  Beauty,  in  the  Supplement  to  the  Ensyelopadia 
Britannica,*  appears  to  me  to  proceed  on  a  misconception  of  toe  theory 
of  Dr.  Brown,  and  to  be  unsound  and  inconsistent  with  human  nature. 
His  lordship-  conceives  that  alt  "emotions  of  beauty  and  sublimity  must 
have  fox  their  objects  the  sufferings  or  enjoyments  of  sentient  being ;" 
and  he  rejects,  **  as  intrinsically  absurd  aid  ineredibft,  the  supposition, 
that  material  objects,  which  obviously  do  neither  hurt  nor  delight  the 
body,  should  yet  excite,  by  their  mere  physical  qualities,  the  very  power- 
ful emotions  which  are  sometimes  excited  by  the  spectacle  of  beauty." 
Accordingly  he  lays  it  down,  that  the  pleasure  we  enjoy  in  contemplating 
a  Highland  landscape  arises  from  associating,  with  the  wilds  which  we 
gaze  upon,  ideas  of  the  rude  sons  of  the  mist  and  the  mountain  who  in- 
habit them ;  from  our  conjuring  -uj>,  while  we-  look  upon  their  scenes, 
recollections  of  their  loves,  their  hates,  their  strifes,  their  snouts  of  victory^ 
and  their  lamentations  over  the  dead ;  and  from  our  ascribing  the  delight 
occasioned  by  these  emotions  to  the  external  objects  themselves,  as  their 
cause,  and  conceiving  them  to  possess  the  quality  of  beauty,  when,  in 
truth,  they  are  only  the  occasions  which  excite  these  other  emotions  in 
our  minds.  In  the  bust  of  Lord  Jeffrey  Ideality  is  not  the  most  prominent 
feature ;  but  the  organs  of  Eventuality,  Comparison,  and  Caosality  are 
large  ;  and  this  combination  would  produce  precisely  such  a  state  of  mind, 
on  susveying  a  'mountain-pass,  as*  what  he  hew  describes.  Ideality  not 
being  very  energetic,  the  emotions  of  sublimity  and  grandeur  would  be  only 
secondary  in  power ;  whereas  Eventuality,  Comparison,  and  Causality, 
being  more- vigorous,  and  in  ceaseless  activity,  would  suggest  a  thousand 
incidents,  and  their  relations,  connected  with  the  scene.  This  state  of 
mind,  however,  would  be  peculiar  to  persons  possessing  this  combination. 

To  put  this  theory  to  the  test  of  experiment,  I  accompanied  a  French 
gentleman  to  the  Trosache,  and  marked  his  emotions  as  he  stood  in  the 
-gorge  of  the  pass  leading  toward  Lock  Katrine.  He  was  comparatively  a 
stranger  to  the  manners,  customs,  and  history  of  Scotland ;  although,  at  the 
same  time,  from  acquaintance  with  English  literature,  he  had  some  few 
ideas  concerning  the  inhabitants  of  (he  mountains,  which  ho-  might  have 
associated  with  the  rocks  which  he  beheld.  *  He  possessed,  however, 
considerable  Ideality  and  a  cultivated  understanding.  When  the  scene 
burst  upon  him  in  the  fulL  effulgence  of  its  glory,  he  stood  in  mute  astonish- 
ment and  delight,  until  I  asked  biai  what  ideas  were  passing  in  his  mind.  * 
His  answer  was,  "  Mon  Dieu,  je  sens,  et  je  ne  pense  pas."  I  explained 
to  him  the  motive  of  the  question,  and  he  declared  that  he  experienced^ 
only  feelings  of  the  most  intense  and  elevating  description ;  that  every 
nerve  thrilled  with  pleasure,  and 'that  ho  thought  of  nothing,  but  resigned 
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xdmself  entirely  to  these  delightA  emotions.  On  ansxytjog  diem,  be 
said  that  he  felt  bis  mind  excited io  rapture  by  the  richness  and  exquisite 
elegance  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  with  which  the  mountains  were  clothed ; 
that  his  soul  was  awed  into  sublimity  by  the  stupendous  and  broken  cliffs 
which  towered  in  magnificence  to  the  clouds ;  and  that  even  the  chill  of 
fear  crept  silently  along  his  nerves,  as  the  projecting  precipices  were  per- 
ceived threatening  to  fall,  and  to  cut  off  communication  with  the  world 
around :  and  again  he  declared,  that  he  thought  not,  and  cared  not,  who 
inhabited  the  wilds,  until  the-  force  of  the  first  and  most  exquisite  emotion 
was  spent ;  after  which  his  mind  began  to  be  occupied  with  ideas  of  col- 
lateral objects,  or  coolly  to  think ;  and  that  then  the  emotion  diminished 
rapidly  in  intensity,  till  at  last  it  ceased  entirely  to  exist. 

On  another  occasion  I  accompanied  a  gentleman,  also  of  education  and 
a  cultivated  understanding,  but*with  little  Ideality,  to  the  same  spot.  He 
looked  calmly  around,  and  exclaimed,  "  Pretty  trees  these !  High  hills ! 
Terrible  uproar  of  elements  been  here !  Difficult  pass  for  the  Highland- 
ers !"  dec. ;  but  he  exhibited  no  emotion  and  no  deep- toned  sentiment  of 
the  sublime,  like  the  other. 

The  former  of  these  instances  showed  that  the  supposition  u  that  ma- 
terial objects,  which  obviously  do  neither  hurt  nor  delight  the  body,  should 
yet  excite,  by  their  mere  physical  qualities,  the  very  powerful  emotions 
which  are  sometimes  excited  by  the  spectacle  of  beauty,"  is  not  quite  so 
u  intrinsically  absurd  and  incredible  "  as  Lord  Jeffrey  imagines ;  while 
the  second  instance  indicated  that  Ideality  is  truly  the  faculty  which  feels 
the  beautiful  and  the  subbme,  and  that,  where  it  is  not  powerful,  the  most 
magnificent  scenes  may  be  regarded  with  pleasure,  but  with  no  intense 
emotions  of  beauty. 

In  composition  this  faculty  imparts  splendour  and  elevation  to  the 
style,  and  it  manifests  itself  in  prose***  well  as  in  poetry.  The  style  of 
Lord  Bacon  is  remarkably  imbued  with  the  splendour  of  Ideality,  some* 
times  to  excess,  while  that  of  Locke  is  as  decidedly  plain ;  and  the  por- 
traits of  both  show  that  their  heads  corresponded  with  these  different 
manifestations.  Hazlitt's  head  indicated  a  largte  developement  of  Ideality, 
and  the  faculty  glows  in  his  compositions.  It  was  the  sustaining  power 
which  gave  effect  to  his  productions ;  for  he  wss  eminent  for  neither 
sound  principles,  correct  observations,  nor  extensive  knowledge.  He 
seems  to  have  relied  chiefly  on  his  imagination  and  language  for  success ; 
and  his  works  are  already  sinking  into  the  shades  of  oblivion.  In  Lord 
Jeffrey's  head,  as  it  appears  in  the  bust,  Ideality  does  not  predominate. 
The  report  was  current  at  the  time,  that  the  review  of  Lord  Byron's 
Tragedies,  which  appeared  in  No.  lxxii.  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  (Feb- 
ruary, 1822.)  was. the  joint  production  of  these  two  celebrated  authors ; 
and  keeping  in  view  the  fact  that  Mr.  Hazktt's  Ideality  is  larger  than  Lord 
Jeffrey's,  it  would  not  be  difficult,  by  a  careful  analysis  of  the  article,  tar 
assign  to  each  the  sentences  which  he  wrote.  Lord  Jeffrey's  preddmi* 
nating  intellectual  organs  are  Eventuality,  which  treasure*  up  simple  in- 
cidents or  events;  Comparison,  which  glances  at  their  analogies  and 
relations ;  and  Causality,  which  givjBs  depth  and  logical  consistency  to 
the  whole.  Hazlitt,  on  the  other,  hand,  possessed  a  large  Comparison, 
respectable  Causality,  with  a  decidedly  large  Ideality,  elevating  and  adorn- 
ing Jus  intellectual  conceptions*  Proceeding  on  these  views,  I  would 
attribute  the  following  sentence  te  Lord  Jeffrey's  pen,  as  characteristic 
of  his  manner.  Speaking  of  the  qualities  of  Shakspeare's  writings,  the 
^reviewer  says :  "  Though  time  may  have  hallowed  things  that  were  at 
first  but  common,  and  accidental  associations  imparted  a  charm  to  much* 
that  was  in  itself  indifferent,  we  cannot  but  believe  that  there  was  an 
original  sanctity  which  time  only  matured  and  extended,,  and  an  inherent 
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ebanrt  Jrom  which  the  aMoeiation  derived  afl  its  power.  And  when  we 
look  candidly  and  calmly  to  the  works  of  oar  early  dramatists,  it  is  impos- 
sible, we  think,  to  dispute,  that,  after  criticism  has  done  its  worst  on 
them ;  after  all  deductions  for  impossible  plots  end  fantastical  characters, 
unaccountable  forma  of  speech,  and  occasional  extravagance,  indelicacy, 
and  horrors  ;  there  ia  a  facility  and  richness  about  them,  both  of  thought 
and  of  diction ;  a  force  of  invention,  and  a  depth  of  aagacity  ;  an  originality 
of  conception,  and  a  play  of  fancy ;  a  nakedness  and  energy  of  passion, 
and,  above  all,  a  copiousness  of  imagery,  and  a  sweetness  and  flexibility 
of  Terse,  which  is  altogether  unrivalled  in  earlier  or  in  later  times ;  and 
places  them,  in  our  estimation,  in  the  very  highest  and  foremost  place 
among  ancient  or  modernpoeta."*  In  this  passage  we  have  the  minute- 
ness of  enumeration  of  Eventuality,  the  discrimination  of  Comparison 
and  Causality,  and  the  good  taste  of  a  fair,  but  none  of  the  elevation, 
ornament,  and  intensity  of  a  large.  Ideality.  In  another  part  of  the  same 
reviewf  we  6nd  the  following  sentences :  In  Byron,  "  there  are  some 
sweet  lines,  and. many  of  great  weight  and  energy  ;  but  the  general  march 
of  the  verse  is  cumbrous  and  unmusical.  His  lines  do  not  vibrate  like 
polished  lances,  at  once  strong  and  light,  in  the  hands  of  his  persons,  but 
are  wielded  like  clumsy  batons  in  a  bloodless  affray. . .  He  ha»  too  little 
sympathy  with  the  ordinary  feelings  and  frailties  of  humanity  to  suc- 
ceed well  in  their  representation.  *  His  soul  is  like  a  star,  and  dwells 
apart/. . .  It  doea  not  *  hold  the  mirror  up  to  nature,'  nor  catch  the  huea  of 
surrou noting  objects ;  but,  like  a  kindled  furnace,  throws  out  its  intense 

flare  and  gloomy  grandear  on  the  narrow  scene  which  it  irradiates." 
[ere  we  perceive  the  glow  of  Ideality :  the  simplicity  of  the  former  style 
is  gone, -and  the  diction  has  become-  elevated,  figurative,  and  ornamental. 
I  am  not  informed  regarding  the  particular  sentences  which  each  of  the 
above-named  gentlemen  wrote  in  this  review :  but  these  extracts  will 
serve  as  brief  examples  of  the  differences  produced  on  the  style  when 
Ideality  sheds  few  or  many  beams  on  the  pen  of  the  author ;  and  I  regard 
the  probabilities  as  very  strong,  that  jthe  passages  are  assigned  to  their 
actual  sources. 

The  organ  is  ascertained. 

20.  WIT,  OR  MIRTHFULNESS. 

Every  one  knows  what  is  meant  by  wit,  and  yet  no  word  presents  more 
difficulties  in  its  definition.  Dr.  Gall  observes,  that,  to  convey  a  just  idea 
of  the  faculty  which  produces  it,  he  could  discover  no  better  method  than 
to  describe  it  as  the  predominant  feature  in  the  minds  of  Rabelais,  Cer- 
vantes, Boileau>  Racine,  Swift,  Sterne,  Voltaire.  In  ah"  these  authors, 
and  in  many  other  persons  who  manifest  a  similar  talent,  the  anterior- 
superior-lateral  parts  of  the  forehead  are  prominent  and  rounded.  When 
this  development  is  excessively  large,  it  is  attended  with  a  disposition, 
apparently  irresistible,  to  view  objects  in  a«ludicrous  light. 

Wit,  however,  is  not  the  only  cause  of  laughter  Laughing,  like  cry- 
ing, may  arise  from  a  variety  of  faculties.  I  am  acquainted  with  a  boy 
in  whom  Acquisitiveness  is  large,  and  who  laughs  when  one  gives  him  a 
penny.  Another  youth,  who  possesses  a  large  Love  of  Approbation,  laughs 
when  uuexpected  praise  is  bestowed  upon  him.  These  facts,  to  which 
many  more  might  be  added,  show  that  we  may  smile  from  any  pleasing 
affection  of  the  sentiments,  or  even  of  some  of  the  propensities ;  and  that 
the  cause  of  a  smile  is  not  always  the  ludicrous.  This  view  is  confirmed 
by  the  circumstances  which  occur  in  hysterioal  affections.  It  is  not  un- 
common to  see  a  lady  ox  child  laugh  and  cry  alternately  and  involuntarily, 
•  Pp.  416-17.  t  P.  *20.  4 
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apparently  on  account  of  tome  varying  affection  of  die  whole  mental  eye 
tern,  ra  thee  than  from  any  particular  ludicrous  or  distressing  idea  present- 
ing itself  by  turns  to  the  fancy.  I  hate  noticed  farther,  that  a  large 
developeraent  ef  Hope,  Benevolence,  and  Wonder,  producing  happy  emo- 
tions, predisposes  the  possessor  to  laugh ;  while  Cautiousness,  Veneration, 
Conscientiousness,  and  Reflection,  when  predominant,  give  rise  to  a 
natural  seriousness  and  gravity,  adverse  to  laughter,  the  tone  of  these 
faculties  being  grave  and  solemn. 

There  may  be  mnch  excellent  wit,  without  exeiting  us  to  laugh.  In- 
deed Lord  Chesterfield  lays  it  down  as  a  characteristic  feature  of  an 
accomplished  gentleman,  that  he  should  never  laugh  ;  and  although  this 
role  is  absurd,  yet  there  may  be  a  high  enjoyment  of  wit  without  laughter. 
The  following  are  instances  in  point :  There  is  a  story  of  a  Nottingham- 
shire publican,  Littlejohn  by  name,  who  put  up  the  figure  of  Robin  Hood 
for  a  sign,  with  the  following  lines  below  it : 

"  All  ye  that  relish  ale  that's  good, 
Come  in  and  drink  with  Robin  Hood; 
If  Robin  Hood  is  not  at  home, 
Come  in  and  drink  with  Littlejohn." 

This  is  genuine  wit,  what  even  Chesterfield  would  allow  to  be  so ;  and 
yet  it  does  not  force  us  to  laugh.  Another  instance  is  the  following : 
Louis  XV.  once  heard  than  an  English  nobleman  (Lord  Stair)  at  his  court 
was  remarkably  like  himself.  Upon  his  lordship's  going  to  court^the  king, 
who  was  very  guilty  of  saying  rude  things,  observed,  upon  seeing  him, 
"  A  remarkable  likeness,  upon  my  word !  My  lord,  was  your  mother  ever 
in  France  V  To  wLich  his  lordship  replied,  with  great  politeness,  "  No, 
please  your  majesty,  but  my  father  was."  This  also  is  admirably  witty ; 
out  it  does  not  excite  laughter.  In  Prior's  song  upon  a  young  lady  en- 
treating her  mother  to  allow  her  to  come  out,  (as  it  is  called,)  there  ia  an 
allusion  which,  likewise,  is  very  fine  wit,  although  it  is  not  laughable. 
The  lady  is  alluding  to  the  liberty  enjoyed,  and  tho  conquests  made,  by 
her  elder  sister.     The  last  two  stancas  are  these : 

"  Dear,  dear  mamma,  for  one©,  let  me 

Like  her  my  fortune  try, 
111  have  an  earl  as  well  as  she, 

Or  know  the  reason  why. 
The  fair  prevailed — mamma  gave  way, 

And  Kitty,  at  her  desire, 
Obtained  thb  chariot  fob  a  day, 

And  set  the  world  on  pi  be." 

In  all  these  instances  every  one  must  perceive  wit,  although  no  incli- 
nation to  laughter  is  excited.  In  the  following  cases,  again,  the  risible 
muscles  are  affected,  though,  in  fact,  the  real  point  of  wit  contained  in  them 
is  infinitely  less : 

The  story  of  the  Nottingham  publican,  named  Littlejohn,  who  erected 
the  sign  of  Robin  Hood%  goes  on  to  say,  that  Mr.  Littlejohn  having  died, 
bis  successor  thought  it  a  pity  to  lose  so  capital  a  sign  and  so  much  ex- 
cellent poetry,  and  accordingly  retained  both ;  only,  erasing  his  predeces- 
sor's name,  he  substituted  his  own  in  its  plaee.     The  lines  then  ran  thus) : 

"  All  ye  who  relish  ale  that's  good, 
Come  in  and  drink  with  Robin  Hood; 
If  Robin  Hood  is  not  at  home, 
Come  in  and  drink  with  Samuel  Johmon." 

The  whole  wit  is  now  gone,  and  yet  the  lines  are  much  more  laughable 

than  before.     In  like  manner,  when  a  servant  let  a  tongue  fall  from  a  plate, 

■uid  a  gentleman  at  the  table  said,  "  Oh,  never  mind  ;  it's  a  mere  lapsus 

ngiue,"  t^ete  was  genuine  wit  in  the  remark ;  but  when  another  servant, 
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who  had  heard  that  this  was  witty,  let  fall  a  shoulder  of  nation,  and 
thought  to  get  off  by  styling  this  accident,  too,  a  lap**»  lingtuet\hm  whole 
wit  was  extinguished,  but  laughter  would  be  more  irresistibly  provoked. 
Now,  in  what  "does  the.  wit  of  the  first  instances  consist  1  and  what  is  the 
cause  of  the  more  laughable  effect  of  the  second  class  of  cases,  in  which 
the  wit  is  actually  extinguished  1 

This  leads  me  to  a  definition  of  wit.  Locke  describes  it  as  "  tying 
most  in  the  assemblage  of  Ideas,  and  putting  those  together  with  quick- 
nees  and  variety,  wherein  can  be  found  -any  resemblance  or  congruity, 
thereby  to  make  up  pleasant  pictures  and  agreeable  visions  in  the  fancy."* 
Now,  it  may  be  demonstrated,  that  this  definition  is  erroneous.  For  ex- 
ample, when  Goldsmith,  in  his  beautiful  verses  on  hope,  compares  that 
great  -blessing  of  humanity  to  the  light  of  a  taper,  he  adds  a  circumstance 
of  resemblance,  which,  according  to  Locke's  definition,  is  the  perfection 
of  wit : 

"  Hope,  like  the  glimmering  taper's  light, 
Adorns  and  cheers  the  way, 
And  still,  as  darker  grow  the  night, 
Emits  a  brighter  ray." 

But  this,  m  point  of  fact,  is  only  exquisitely  beautiful,  and  not  m  toe 
least  witty.  In  like  manner,  Moore,  in  the  following  verses,  introduces 
comparisons,  which  also  have  great  beauty,  but  are  entirely  destitute  of 
wit.     In  his  song^on  music's  powers  to  awaken  the  memory,  he  says : 

"  IAke  the  gale  which  sighs  along 

Beds  of  oriental  flowers, 
Is  the  grateful  breath  of  song 

That  once  was  heard  in  happier  hours. 
Filled  with  halm,  the  gale  sighs  on, 

When  the  flowers  have  sunk  in  death, 
So  when  pleasure's  dream  is  gone, 

Its  memory  lives  in  music's  breath." 

Again)  in  speaking  of  the  pains  of  memory,  he  says  : 

"  When  I  remember  all 

The  friends  so  link'd  together, 
I've  seen  arourid  me  fall 

lake  leaves  in  wintry  weather 
I  feel  like  one  who  treads  alone 
Some  banquet  hall  deserted  ; 
Whose  lights  are  fled,  whose  garland's  dead, 
And  au  but  he  departed." 

In  these  .instances  we  have  the  most  unexpected  resemblances  presented 
to  the  mind,  beautiful,  as*  I  have  said,  but  not  witty  ;  and  when  we  ana- 
lyze the  images,  we  are  able  to  refer  them  all  to  Comparison  and  Ideality 
as  their  origin ;  the  suggestion  of  simple  resemblance,  adorned  with  beauty, 
being  their  constituent  elements. 

Wherein,  then,  do  thm comparisons  which  are  witty,  such  as  those 
already  cited,  or  Hudibras's  famous  simile, 

"  When,  like  a  lobster  boiled,  the  mom 
From  black  to  red  began  to  turn," 

differ  from  those  which  are  not  witty  1  This  brings  us  at  last  to  the  con- 
sideration  of  the  real  nature  of  wit,  and'  to  the  main  object  of  all  these 
remarks,  the  function  of  the  organ  now  under  consideration. 

The  authority  of  the  metaphysicians  tends  to  support  the  idea  that  the 
talent  for  perceiving  resemblances  is  distinct  from  Aafc  which  discriminates 
differences.     Malebranche  observes,  that  u  There  are  geniuses  of  two 
sorts.    The  one  remarks  easily  the  differences  existing  between  objects 
*  Essay  an  the  Human  Understanding,  b»  ii.,  c.  xi.,  Y  2. 
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end  these  are  ike  excellent  geniuses.  The  others  imagine  and  suppose 
resemblances  between  things,  and  these  are  the  superficial  minds."* 
Locke  makes  the  same  distinction.  After  speaking  of  wit  as  "  lying  most 
in  the  assemblage  of  ideas  wherein  any  resemblance  or  congruity  can  be 
found,"  he  proceeds  thus :  "  Judgment,  on  the  contrary,  lies  quite  on  the 
other  side,  in  separating  carefully*  one  from  another,  ideas  wherein  can 
be  found  the  least  difference,  thereby  to  avoid  being  misled  by  similitude 
and  by  affinity  to  take  one  thing  for  another?*}  Lord  Bacon  says,  that 
"  the  cbief  and  (as  it  were)  radical  distinction  between  minds,  in  regard  to 
philosophy  and  science,  is  this— that  some  minds  hare  greater  power  and 
are  mere  fitted  for  the  observation  of  the  differences,  others  for  the  obser- 
vation of  the  resemblances ,  of  things.*' 

Tbese  ideas  will  be  better  understood  by  an  illustration.  The  objec- 
tion is  sometimes  stated,  that  Phrenology  is  no  science,  because  a  large 
organ  of  Destructiveness  and  a  large  organ  of  Benevolence  may  be  found 
in  the  same  head,  and  then  they  will  neutralize  each  other,  lie  an  acid 
and  an  alkali.  This  objection  would  spring  from  a  mind  in  which  the  power 
of  perceiving  resemblances  was  greater  than  that  which  perceives  diffe- 
rences, and  would  appear  conclusive  at  first  sight  to  minds  similarly  con- 
stituted. But  a  person  having  a  large  endowment  of  the  faculty  for  per- 
ceiving distinctions,  would  discriminate  in  a  moment  the  difference  between 
two  chemical  substances,  placed  in  a  state  of  mechanical  mixture,  and  two 
organs  subsisting  separately,  having  distinct  functions,  and  calculated  for 
acting  on  different  occasions ;  and  he  would  see  that  the  analogy  had  no 
force  wbatover. 

Supposing,  then,  that  the  faculty  of  Comparison,  to  be  afterward  treated 
of,  perceives  resemblances,  the  question  occurs,  Which  is  the  faculty  that 
perceives  differences  1  Mr.  Scott  has  been  led  to  believe,  that  this  de- 
pends upon  the  faculty  of  Wit,  and  that  the  primitive  function  of  the  power 
is  to  distinguish  differences.  He  conceives  that,  in  all  the  foregoing  in- 
stances in  which  wit  is  recognised,  there  is  *»  a  mixture  of  congruity  and 
incongruity,  or  that  incongruity  appears  where  congruity  was  expected," 
which  in  principle  is  the  same  thing.     This  is  nearly  the  definition  of  wit 

S'ven  by  Beattie,  and  it  approaches  closely  to  that  given  by  Campbell  and 
r.  Thomas  Brown.  Now,  he  Says  that  the  proper  function  of  the  faculty 
under  discussion  is  to  perceive  difference — to  observe,  in  short,  incongruity 
—and  that  it  is  only  when  this  is  done  that  wit  is  at  all  recognised.  The 
wit  in  Lord  Stair's  reply  lies  in  thejneongruity  between  the  answer  which 
Louis  received  and  that  which  he  expected.  He  evidently  anticipated 
that  Stair  would  say  that  his  mother  had  been  in  France ;  «and  the  king 
meant  it  to  be  inferred,  that  she.  had  been'  false*  and  that  Stair  was  his 
brother.  His  lordship's  reply,  on  the  contrary,  completely  turned  the 
tables  on  the  Jung.  "  No,  but  my  father  was,"  implied  that  Louie,  by 
parity  of  reason,  was  descended  of  Stair's  father.  In  like  manner,  when 
Kitty 

"  Obtained  the*harie4fer  a  day. 
And  set  the  world  onfirefn 

we  perceive  the  comparison  between  the  young  beauty's  exploit  and  that 
of  Photon  with  the  chariot  of  the  Sun ;  and  the  difference  or  incongruity 
is  so  striking,  that  we  feel  it  as  an  essential  ingredient  in  the  description, 
and  relish  it  as  wit.  In  the  comparison  of  hope  to  the  taper,  on  the 
other  hand, 

"  Which  still,  as  darker  grows  the  night, 
Emits  a  brighter  ray," 

*  Reek,  de  la  Veriti,  Mr.  ii.,  2d  part,  c.  ix. 
t  Eeeay,  die,  b.  ii,  c.  xi.,  sect.  2. 
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attend  only  to  the  ttsemhUnec,  which,  is  very  striding  and  beautiful, 
•nd  not  to  the  point*  of  difference ;  and  then  the  image  strikes  as  as  a  pure 
comparison,  and  not  as  implying  any  incongruity — and,  in  consequence, 
it  is  not  felt  as  witty. 

Wit,  therefore,  appears  to  consist  chiefly  in  an  intellectual  .perception 
of  difference*  of  incongruity  amid  congruity  ;  and  bence  wit,  like  an  argu- 
ment, may  be  retailed  a  thousand  times,  from  mind  to  mind,  without  losing 
its  intrinsic  qualities  ;  while  humour,  which  is  ascribed  chiefly  io  Secretive- 
ness,  is  entirely  personal,  and  must  be  witnessed  at  the  first  hand  to  be  at 
all  enjoyed.*  These  are  the  ideas  of  Mr.  Scott,  who  has  treated  the  sub- 
ject at  great  length  in  The  Phrenological  Journal.  It  is  impossible  to  give 
new  a  comprehensive  abstract  of  his  views,  and  I  shall,  therefore,  quota 
only  one  paragraph.  "  I  strongly  incline,"  says  he,  "  to  think  that  this  is 
*n  intellectual  faculty,  and  that,  while  its  function,  as  well  as  that  of  Corn* 
parison  and  Causality,  is  to  compare  ideas  or  feelings  together,  its  special 
Ainction  consists  in  the  peculiar  manner  of  comparing.  It  does  not  com- 
pare, as  Comparison  does,  to  discover  resemblances  or  analogies,  nor,  as 
Causality  does,  to  draw  refined  distinctions,  or  to  observe  close  philoso- 
phical relations ;  but  it  compares  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  broad, 
violent,  extravagant  contrasts,  and  of  bringing  together  ideas  the  mjpst  in- 
congruous, disproportionate,  and  opposite  in  existence.**  (Vol.  iv.,  p.  195.) 

Dr.  Spuriheim,  on  the  other  hand,  is  of  opinion  that  **  the.  same  power 
which  perceives  resemblances  perceives  differences  also.  I  see  no  rea- 
son," says  he,  •'*  for  adopting  two  faculties  for  the  act  of  discrimination. 
The  same  power  perceives  the  harmony  and  disharmony  of  tones ;  there 
is  only  one  power  of  Colouring ;  and  the  proportion  and  disproportion  in 
dimensions  are  felt  by  the  same  faculty  of  Size ;  in  the  same  way,  I  think 
that  Comparison  alone  distinguishes  similitudes  and  dissimilitudes,  diffe- 
rences, analogies,  or  identities."  It  must,  however,  be  remarked  on  this 
passage,  that  the  -ultimate  or  simple  function  of  Comparison  is  stiH  under 
discussion,  and  that  there  seems  to  be  a  difference  between  the  compari- 
sons made  by  it  and  those  made  by  Size,  Form,  Tune,  and  Colouring,  f 

Dr.  Spuizheim  considexs  the  faculty  now  under  consideration  to  be  "a 
aentinunt  which  disposes  men  to  view  everything  in  a  gay,  joyful,  and 
mirthful  manner."  He  regards  it  aa  "  given  to.  man  to  render  him  merry 
<nd  jgay— -feelings  not  to  be  confounded  with  satisfaction  or  contentment : 
these  are  affections  of  every  faculty,  while  gayety  and  mirthfulness  belong 
to  that  which  now  occupies  our  attention."  According  to  this  view,  wit 
consists  in  conceptions  formed  by  the  intellectual  powers,  inbued  with  the 
sentiment  of  the  ludicrofjp j  in.  the  same  way  as  peetry  consists  in  the 
productions  of  the  other  faculties,  acting  in  combination  with,  and  elevated 
by,  Ideality.  Dr.  Spurzheim  observes,  that,  even  granting  Mr.  Scott's 
supposition  that  one  faculty  .perceives  resemblances  and  another  differences, 
it  still  appears  necessary  to  admit  a  special  feeling  of  Mirthfulness.  "  We 
may  excite  Mirthfulness,  it  is  true,  by  making  comparisons  of  things 
which  differ ;  but,"  says  he,  **  we  may  do  so  also  by  comparing  things 
which  resemble  each  other.  If,  amid  incongruity  and  difference,  we  seek 
for  analogies,  the  faculty  of  Comparison  is  active,  and,  combined  with 
Mirthfulness,  it  will  undoubtedly  make  us  laugh.  But  we  may  laugh 
heartily  at  a  single  object,  without  allusion  to  any  difference.  'Those  who 
are  the  most  disposed  to  laugh  and  to  be  merry,  are  not  always  the  most 
intelligent  and  the  most  skilful  in  distinguishing  either  analogies  or  dide- 
rencos.     The  feeling  of  Mirthfulness,  therefore,  seems  to  he  special.     It 

*  The  theory  of  humour  is  explained  on  p.  162. 

+  On  this  point,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  discuss  riere  in  detail,  see  The 
Phrenological  Journal,  vi,  384,  a*d  *x„  435,  495 ;  also  the  section  -on  Gompa- 
cison  in  this  work. 
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nay  be  excited  by  pointing  oat  difference*  or  Teeerabkmcei,  by  the  agency 
of  various  feeling*,  by -playing  tricks,  or  by  Inspiring  fear.  The  funda- 
men  til  power,  then,  cannot  be  wit.  This  is  only  one  of  its  applications, 
and  results  from  its  combination  with  intellect."  An  ingenious  writer  in 
The  Phrenological  Journal,  vol.  iv.,  p  364,  supports,  with  (touch  ability, 
Mr.  Scott's  opinion,  that  the  power  of  discrimination  arises  from,  the  organ 
No.  20  ;  but  also  states  weighty  reasons  for  considering  the  sense  of  the 
ludicrous  as  a  distinct  mental  power,  not  intellectual,  but  affective,  the 
organ  of  which  is  not  yet  ascertained,  but  which"1  he  is  disposed  to  look 
for  between  the  organs  of  Wit,  Wonder,  and  Imitation.  The  locality  of 
the  organ  No.  20  in  the  forehead,  among  those  of  the  intellectual  facul- 
ties, certainly  is  a  ground  for  presuming  that  its  function  is  not  affective. 
Mr.  Hewett  Watson,  howevftr,  thinks  that  fyr:  Scott's  ideas  are  untenable, 
"  inasmuch  as  the  poet  Moore,  in  whose  mask  Wit  is  but  moderately 
developed,  evinces  a  very  considerable-  perception  of  difference.*** 

In  The  Phrenological  Journal,  vol.  vl,  p.  451,  Mr.  Watson  ha*  giver* 
a  different  analysis  of  this*  faculty  from  that  of  Mr;  Scott,  and  ably  illus- 
trated it.     He  regards  it  as  an  intellectual  power,  whose  function  is  to 
take  cognizance  of  the  nature  or  intrinsic  properties  of  things,  the  office 
of  CaOsaTUy  being  to  perceivenhe  **  rotations  of  cau nation  and  dependence 
in  general."     According  to  him,  theludicrous  is  a  mode  of  manifestation 
of  all  the  intellectual  faculties,  and  he  gives  examples  in  which  Sheridan 
and  Moore  display  great  wit,  chieffy  from  Individuality  and  Comparison. 
The  faculty  now  under  discussion  also  produces  wit  as  a  mode  of  mani- 
festation ;  but  he  conceives  that  it  does  so  always  by  comparing  or  con- 
trasting the  inttinsic  qualities  of  objects.    The  study  of  character  "is 
included  in  the  functions  of  Wit,  not  merely  the  actions  per  formed,,  but 
the  real  dispositions."    4fcLftt  oenow  take  up,"  say*  he,  *'  the  Sentimental 
Tour  of  Sterne,  in  whose  mask  Causality  and  Wit  are  predominating 
organs.     Almost  the  whole  tenor  of  this>work,  unlike  that  of  most  tour- 
ists, consists  of  disquisitions  concerning  the  dispositions  and  inherent 
qualities  of  persons  and  things ;  for,  instead  of  narrating  whom  and  what 
he  saw,  his  attention  seems  to  have  been  absorbed  in  speculations  aa  to 
their  conditions,  dependences,  nature,  and  qualities.     We  wish  to  con- 
dense the  evidence  in  support  of  the  views  now  advanced  concerning  the 
organ  of  Wit,  and  snail,  therefore,  be  sparing  in  our  quotations  from  each 
author,  and,  indeed,  select  them  rather  as  examples  than  evidence,  leaving 
to  those  who  may  feel  inclined  the  office  of  frying  their  soundness,  by 
reference  to  the  general  writings  of  the  authors* enumerated  v   la  the  Pre- 
face written  for  the  Sentimental  Journey  we  havflfthe  following  disquisition : 

u  '  Your  idle  people  leave  their  nfitive  country,  and  go  abroad  for  some 
reason  or  reasons,  which  may  be  derived  from  one  of  these  general  causes 
—Inferiority  of  body  4  Imbecility  of  mind  ;  or  Inevitable  necessity. 

'• '  The  first  two  include  all  those  who  travel  by  land  or  by  water, 
labouring  with  pride,  curiosity,  vanity,  pr  spleen,  subdivided  and  combined 
ad  infinitum. 

'*  *  The  third  class  includes  the  whole  army  of  peregrine  martyrs  ;  more 
especially  those  travellers  who  set  out  upon  their  gravels  with  the  ^benefit 
of  clergy,  either  as  delinquents  travelling  under  thq  direction  of  governors 
recommended  by  the  magistrates — or  young  gentlemen  transported  by  the 
cruelty  of  parents  and  guardians,  and  travelling  under  the  direction  of 
governors  recommended  by  Oxford,  Aberdeen,  and  Glasgow. 

"  *  There  is  a  fourth  class,  but  their  number  is  so  small  that  they  would 
not  deserve  a  distinction,  were  it  not  necessary  in  a  work  of  this  nature 
to  observe  the  greatest  precision  and  nicety,  to  avoid  a  confusion  of  cha- 
racter.   And  these  men  I  speak  of  are  such  as  cross  the  seas,  and  so- 
ft Phren.  Joum.,  vi.,  451. 
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jbbvn  m  a  land  of  strangers,  with  *  view  #f  saving  money  fcr  various 
reasons  and  upon  various  pretences  ;  but  as  they  might  also  sare  them- 
selves rthdjothers  a  great  deal  of  unnecessary  trouble  by  saving  their  money 
af  homeland  as  their  reasons  for  travelling  are  the  least  complete  of  any 
other  species  of  emigrants,  I  shall  distinguish  these  gentlemen  by  the  name 
of  *  Simple  Travellers.'  *  ; 

"  '  Thus  the  whele  circle  ef  travellers  fifty  be  reduced  to  the  following 
beads : 

Idle  Travellers,  ^PrOud. Travellers, 

Inquisitive  Travellers,  Vain  Travellers, 

Lying  Travellers,  •  -     Splenetic  Travellers. 
<•  t  »)pheH  follow"                    . 

The  Travellers  of  Necessity, 

The  Delinquent  and  Felonious  Traveller, 

The  .Unfortunate  And  Eonocdst  Traveller, 

The  Simple  Traveller;  and,  lastly. 

The  Sentimental  Traveller,  (meaning  thereby  myself.*) 

**  There  is  in  these  distinctions'  an  admixture  both  or*  philosophy  and 
wit,  but  certainly  more  of  the  former ;  and  if  our  readers  have*  gone  along 
with  out  previous  conclusions,  they  will  scarcely  hesitate  to  attribute  both 
the  one  and  the  other  te  the  organ  hearing  4he  co~gnomenj>f  the  latter. 
Again  he  says :  - 

" *  The  sons  and  daughters  of  service  part  with  liberty, -but  not  with 
nature,  in  their  contracts  ;  thfy  are  fles,h  and  blood,  ana  have  their  little 
vanities  and  wishgs  in  the  midst  of  the  house  of  bondageras  well  as  their 
task-masters.' 

'  ^  She  rid  an  enjoyed  no  slight  reputation  as  a  wit  j4>ut  any  one  taking  the- 
trouble  te  analyze  his  manifestations  m  that  we*;,  will  soon  perceive  that 
the  wit  of  fbis  remarkable*  individual  almost  always  consists  of  compari- 
sons, or*  contrasts  of  proportion,  position,  objects,  and* events,  with  little 
or- no  Reference  to  their  attributes  or  inherent  properties.  For  instance, 
he  compares,  a  tall. thin  man  with  a> .short  jit  wife,  to  a  church  and  steeple ; 
.beaux  flirting  with  4 lady  seated  ip>very  high  carriage,  to  supporters  hang- 
ing half-way  up  the  dpor  ;  a  tall  thin  man,  to  a  tree  run  up  against »  wait; 
and  SXich  a  one  with  his  arms  spread, to  a  cross  on  ft  Oood-Friday  bun." 

"  As,  therefore,- la  the  works  of  indntyhials  noted  for  the  large  deve- 
lop3ment.of  W^'  we  find  a  peculiar  tendency  to  dwell  on  the  essential 
properties  of  things,  arid,  at  the  same'  time,  in*  some  of.  them  an  equal 
teaa^eney  *•  ridicute^alJAncy,,  philosophy^  and  reasoning,  wherein  there 
appears  neglect  or  ignorance  of  tnese\attributes  ;  as  we  are  not  aware  of 
any  other  organ  which  can  include  perceptions  of  this  nature  in  its  func- 
tionija/ul  as<the  inherent  properties' of  the  constituent  "par^s  of  creation 
eee/nlo  be  intellectual  perceptions,  equally  "distinct  from  thpse  of  condition 
or.  dependence  as  those  oCobjects  are  from  those  of  their  position  and  physi- 
cal prop|rties;  there*  seems  no- slight  prebabifity  for  supposing  the  exis- 
tence of  sonfe  distinct  organ  for  sucji  perceptions  ;  jand,  farther,  if  We  find 
the«a  manifested  strongly  when  the  organ  of  Wit  is  large?  if  the  peculiar 
.^it  and  satire  believed  to  pe  connec*e<f  With  the  function  of  this  organ  rs 
found  to  depend  essentially  on  such  perceptions ;  apd  if  other  kinds  of 
wit— that  °(  Outran  ana*  Sheridan, .for  instanee — may  exfst  with,  ft  mode- 
rate or  deficient  endowment  of  this  organ;  we  shall  be  almost  necessarily 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that  perception  of  inherent  properties  does  depend 
on  the  organ  of  Wit,  unless  it*an  be  shoWo  to  exist  powerful  when  the 
organ  is  feebly  developed,  which  we  have  in  vain  looked  for. 
„    "Jf hence  appears  that  the  range  of  this  faculty  is  far  more  extensive, 
and  that  it  forms  a  much  more  essential  ingredient  in  our  philosophic 
capacities*  than  could  he  predicated  from  only  observing  its  manifestations 
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when  acting  along  with  Secretiveness,  Self-Esteem,  Combetiveriess.  and 
Destructjveness,  to  produce  irony,  sarcasm,  ridicule,,  and  satire  ;  or,  with 
other  intellectual  powers,  to  sparkle  in  the  sallieaof  wit..  Directed  toward 
man,  it  probably  gives  a  tendency  to  investigate  the  real  character,  instead 
of  resting  content  with  observing  appearancesUor  actions,  which  seems  to 
have  been  greatly  the  bent  of  Sterne's  mind,  and  considerably  so.  of  that 
Qf  Franklin.  Taking  the  direction  of  religion,  it  will  inquire  into  the 
nature  and  attributes  of  God,  as  manifested  in  creation.  Oowper  affords 
an  example  of  .this,  and  Socrates  may  be  also  named.  In  physiology 
primary  or  essential  function,  as  distinct  from  modes  of  manifestation,  and 
particular,  actions  and  directions,  will  be  its  aim.  To  the  metaphysician 
it  will  impart  a  strong  desire  for  ascertaining  the  nature  and  inherent 
powers  of  mind,  and  of  creation  in  general.  Phrenology,  being  a  union 
of  the  latter  two— the  metaphysiciaq  and  the  physiologist — its  founders 
will  afford  us  a  suitable  illustration. .  In  the  bust  of  Dr.  Gall  the  organ  is 
represented  much  less  developed  than  in  that  of  Dr.  Spurebeim ;  and  the- 
superiority  of.  the  latter- in  discriminating  modes  of  manifestation,  and  par- 
ticular directions  of  the  mental  powers,  from  the  powers  themselves,  is 
familiar  to  all  phrenologists.  Perhaps,  too,  we  shall  not  err  in  adducing 
Locke*  as  a  negative  instance  of  the  faculty.  In  the  portraits  of  this 
philosopher  Comparison  and  Causality  appear  greatly  larger  than,  Wit ; 
and  his  system  derives  not  only  ideas,  but  the  mental  feelings,  from  ex- 
terna] impressions.;  but  as  he  was  obliged  to  give  the  mind  a  capability 
of  being  affected  by  impressions  on  the  external  senses,  he  endowed  it 
with  the  faculties  of  perception,  contemplation,,  memory,  comparison,  and 
abstraction,  which  are  in  reality  but  modes  of  activity,  not  Inherent  powers. 
His  grounds  for  denying  the  innateuess  of  ideas  were  their  non-manifes- 
tation, or  various  modifications  in  different  individuals,  from  which  it 
would  seem  that  modes  of  being  were  to  him  in  lieu  of  innate  powers. 

44  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  organ  of  Wit  gives  a  tendency  to  view 
everything  in  a  ludicrous  light ;  but  if  the  ideas  here  proposed  concerning 
its  functions  prove  correct,  such  a  supposition  must  be  untenable ;  and 
that  it  is  so,  in  point  of  (act,  may  be  shown  by  reference  to  narure.  The 
masks  of  Drs.  Cnllen,  Franklin,  and  Spurzheim  exhibit  a  greater  deve- 
lopement  of  the  organ  than  do  those  of  Curran,  Swift,  and  Sheridan.  And 
farther,  let  any  one  appeal  to  his  own  private  friends  in  whom<4he  organ 
is  largely  developed,  and  ask  whether  they  are  not  oftener  pained  than 
pleased  by  things  of  opposite  and  jinharmosizing  nature  'brought  into 
unnecessary  contact;  and,. on  the  other  hand,  delighted  by  harmonies 
between  the  properties  or  attributes,  whether  ifef  or  imaginary,  of  diffe- 
rent objects." 

44  It  seems  that  almost  all  amusing  wit  consists,  in  a  slight  resemblance 
addressed  to  the  function  of  one  organ,  and  at  the  same  time  a  difference 
to,,  that  pf  another— thus  •coming  still  nearer  to  Mr.  Scott's  theory  of 
laughter  than  his  own  view 'of  .wit  could  do.  For,  if  there  were  distinet 
organs  to  perceive  resemblance  fnd  difference,  e*ach  would  be  similarly 
excited  by  the  specimens  of  wit ,'  bOt  if  these  be  modes  of  activity  common 
to  all  the  intellectual  powers,  then  one  of  them  is  agreeably  exched  by 
the  similarity,  and  the  other  jarred,  by  (he  contrast,  producing  dijfkratf 
slates  of  excitement  We  say  *  jarred,'  because  the  more  any  organ  is 
developed,  the  more  are  similarities  and  harmonies  between  its  perceptions 
sought  after ;  Ttine,  Colour,  and  Numberk  for  example. " 

My  own  views'coincide  with  those  of  J)r»  Spurzheim,  that  the  organ  in 
question  manifests  the  sentiment  of  the  ludicrous,  and  that  wit  consists 
in,  any  form  of  intellectual  conception  combined  with  this  sentiment.  If 
t|iis  opinion  is  adopted,  however,  another  question  arises,  namely,  What 
VS  the  objects  of  the  sentiment  of  the  ludicrous  1    We  are  able  to  poiat 
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out  certain  forme,  colours,  and  proportions,  which  are  intrinsically  beautiful, 
and  to  specify  tbem  as  the  external  objects  to  which:  Idesfctv  is  related. 
An  ingenious  friend  stated  the  idea  that  there  are  also  external  objects 
which,  in  their  own  eatere,are  ludicrous,  and  which  stand  in  an  established 
relation  to  the  sentiment  of  gayety.  He  specified  night-caps,  the  nose, 
the  elfeow,  a  sailor  with  a  wooden  leg,  and  a  windmill,  as  examples.  It 
appears  to  me  that  the  ludicrous  is  merely  a  mode  of  existence,  of  which 
almost  all  natural  objects  are  sosoeptible,  but  which  is  not  the  sole  or  ne- 
cessary characteristic  of  any  ^of  them.  The  nose,  for  example,  when  per- 
fect in  form  and  harmonious  in  colouring,  in  relation  to  the  other  features, 
naturally  excites  the  sentiment  of  the  beautiful,  ana*  calls  up  emotions  of 
pleasure  and  admiration,  and  not  at  all  any  ludicrous  feeling :  let  its  pro- 
portions, however,  or  its  colour,  be  changed^  so  that  it  shall  be  too  long 
Or  too  short,  too  high  or  too  low,  too  red  or  too- white,  and  it  will  instantly 
excite  the  sentiment  of  the  ludicrous.  There  are  several  other  sentiments 
which  possess  the  characteristic  of  having  no  special  objects  in  nature 
related  to  them,  but  of  being  liable  to  be  excited  by  certain  modes  of  ex- 
istence. There  is  no  object,  for  instance,  thai,  in  all  its  modes  of  exis- 
tence, is. specially  and  directly  terrible,  or  instituted  apparently  for  the 
direct  purpose  of  rousing  Cautiousness.  A  lion  in  a  cage,  or  the  sea  in 
a  calm,  is  not  terrible  ;  but  both  become  highly  so  when  lashed  into  fury, 
and  threatening  to  devour  us.  The  conclusion  which  I  draw  from  this 
view  is,  that  although  a  sentiment  of  the  ludicrous  has  been  bestowed  on 
us  by  a  benignant  Creator,  to  render  jis  merry  and  gay-,  yet  there  is  no 
object  in  nature  which  io  itself  is  essentially  and  necessarily  ludicrous  or 
absurd.  If  any  part  of  the  human  4e/m,  for  example,  or  any  imperfection 
omlisproportion  in  its  parts,  were  necessarily  ludicrous,  he  in  whom  such 
aberrations  occurred  Would  be  doubly  afflicted — first  by  the  physical  in- 
convenience ;  .and",  secondly,  by  being  a  natural  and  inevitable  object  of 
gnevriment  to  the  whole  human  race,  the  latter  being  by  far  the  greater 
evil  of  the  two.  Byron  seems  to,  have  entertained  the  notion  that  some 
each 'impression  was  excited  in  the  minds  of  spectators  by  his  lame  foot, 
and  it  rendered  him  extremely  miserable.  It  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt 
to  educate  a  child  by  precept  and  example  to  feel  compassion  instead  of 
mirth,  on  seeing  an  old  sailor  with  a  wooden  leg,  if  a  maimed  man,  sup- 
plying his  defect  by  art,  were  necessarily  a  ludicrous  object.  But  it  would 
He  quite  possible  to  do  so,  if  the  ludicrous  be  only  a  mode  of  existence, 
and  not  an  inherent  quality  in  objects.  By  directing  the  child's  attention 
to  the  pause  of  the  sailor's  imperfection,  probably  fighting  in  -defence  of 
his,cottntryt  and  to  the  inconvenience  whitfh  he  suffers  frora.it,  he  might  be 
rendered,  an  object  of  in#rest  to  Benevolence  and  Veneration,  and  thus 
excite  feelings  of  kindliness  and  respect,  instead  of  those  of  theindicrous. 
i  This  view  explains  also  why  the  most  acute  writers  have  failed  in  giving 
a;  satisfactory  definition  of  wit.  If  no  object' whatever  be  in  its.  own  na- 
ture-ludicrous, and  if  every  mundane  object  may  assume  the  iudicrous  as 
one  of  its  modes  of  existence,  it  is.  clear  that  any  definition,  or.  even  de- 
scription of  the  ludicrous,  as  a  specific  entity,  must  be  impossible. 

The  different  degrees  of  developement  of  the  organ,  in  different  indi- 
viduals, explains  why' some  men  see  the  ludicrous  in  objects  in  which  it 
Is  not  perceived  by  others — the  larger*  the  organ,  the  greater  being  the 
tendency  to. discover  ludicrous  appearance*. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Watson,  that  some  individuals,  in  whom  both  Wit  and 
Causality  are  largely  developed,  have  a  great  talent  for  investigating 'the 
intrinsic  qualities  of  things,  including  the  primitive  functions  of  the  mental 
Acuities  and  bodily  organs,  yet  are  not  distinguished  for  wit ;  while  this 
analytic  capacity  is  less  conspicuously  displayed  by  other  persons  in  whom 
Causality  ia  large  and  Wit  deficient.    The  organs  of  Causality  were  much 


fewer  than  those  of  Wit  in  the-heads  of  Dr.  Reid  and  Mr.  Qngald  Stewart, 
and  neither  of  them  was  distinguished  for  the  power  of  discriminating; 
between  primitive  faculties,  the  laws  of  their  operation,  and  the  rebults-ol 
their  acting  in  combination.  Mr.  Stewart  indeed  was  remarkably  defi- 
cient in  this  quality.*  Dr.  Thomas  Brown  possessed  much  more  of  this 
discriminating  talent,  and  the  organ  of  Wit  was  larger  in  his:  head. 
These  and  several  other  examples  which  I  have  observed,  appear  to  sup- 
port Mr.  Watson's  views  ;  but  as  the  essential  function  of  a  faculty  is 
most  strikingly  manifested  when  its  organ  is  in  excess,  I  have  observed 
die  manifestations  of  several  individuals  in  whom  Wit  predominated  over 
Causality,  and  in  the  ml  perceived  a  striking  love  of  the  purely  ludicrous, 
with  a  regardlessness.  equally  of  the  intrinsic  and  of  all  the  other  philoso- 
phical .qualities  of<  things.  Their  great  delight  was-  to  heap  absurd  and 
Incongruous  ideas  together,  to  extract  laughter  out  of  every  object,  and 
to  .enjoy  the  mirth  which  their  sallies  had  crested*     in.  consequeace  of 

♦  The  following  sentence,  which  occurs  in  the  very  threshold  of  his  philo- 
sophical writings,  affords  a  striking  illustration  of  the -remark  in  the  text  : 
"  Upon  a  slight  attention  to  the  operations  of  our  own  mind,"  says  he,  ••  they 
appear  to  be  so  complicated  and.so  infinitely  diversified,  that  it  seems  to  be 
impossible  to  reduce  them„to  any  general  laws:    In. consequence,  however, 
or  a  more  accurate  examination,  the  prospect  dears  up,;  and.  the  phenomena 
winch  appeared  at  first  to  be  too  various  for  our  comprehension,  are  found  to 
be  the  result  of  a  comparatively  small  number  of  simple  and  uncomnounded 
faculties,  or  of  simple  and'  uncorapounded  principles  of  action."     It  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  comprehend  the  distinction  between  "faculties  "  and  "/»«*- 
doles  of  action?  which  is  obviously  implied  in  the  terms  of  this  sentence* 
Mr.  Stewart  proceeds :  "  Tbese/asutoet  and  principles  are  the  gbnsral.  lawsi 
•/  our  constitution,  and  hold,  the  same  place  in  the  philosophy  of  mind"  that  the 
general  laws  we  investigate  in  physics  hold  in  that  branch  of  science.  "♦     This 
IS  evidently  erroneous.    The  propensity  of  Uefctructiveness,  for  example,  is 
a  primitive  faculty,  and  it  acts  according  to  certain  laws.     One  of  these  laws 
is,  that  it  is  excited  by  injury  or  provocation  ;  and  that  it  lies  dormant  when 
its  possessor  is  gratified,     under  certain  influences  it  may  become  diseased; 
and  then  it  is  a  law  of  its  constitution  that  it  becomes  extremely  vigorous  and 
ungovernable  by  the -other  faculties,  and  that  itadds  greatly  to  the  energy  of 
muscular  action.    The  propensity  itself  is  a  primitive  faculty  of  our  nature* 
and  the  phenomena  which  it  exhibits  take  place  regularly,  and  this  regularity 
is  metaphorically  expressed. by  saying  that  it  acts  according  to  certain  laws, 
which  are  called  laws  of.our  constitution  but  there  is  a  want  of  discrimina* 
tien  in  mistaking  the  laws  which  the  propensity  observes,  or  its  mode  of 
action,  for  the  propensity  itself,  which  Mr.  Stewart  here  obviously  does.    The 
same  want  of  penetration  is  apparent  in  Ms  remark  in?  regard*  tejthe  objects 
e£  our  investigation  in  physical  science.    It  is  true,  that,  in  astronomy,  the 
objects  of  our  investigation  are  the  laws  which  tfce  principle  of  gravitation 
obeys ;  but  in  chemistry,  which. is  equally-  a  physical  science,  the  elements 
and  the  inherent  properties  or. qualities  of  substancesy>whatever  these  may 
be,  are  the  ultimate  objects  of  investigation,  just  as  the  primitive  faculties 
are  in  mind.    The  modes  of  action  of  chemical  substances,  and  the  laws  which 
they  obey,  are  obviously  distinct  objects  of  study  fronrtbe  substances  them* 
selves.    The  mineralogist,  for  instance,  studies  the  diamond  simply  as  it- 
exists  ;  while  ths  chemist  investigates  its  elements,  andgts  modes  of  action 
when  exposed  to  heat  and  other. external  influences.    Again,  it-has  long  been 
disputed;  what  caloric,  is  in  itself,  whether  it  is  a  substance,  or -a  state  merely 
arising  from  certain  modes  of  action  in  matter.     But  the  Jaws  which  it  obeys 
in  being  radiated,  in  being  reflected,  and  in  being  concentrated^  are  clearly 
distinct  objects  of  consideration  from  its  substance,  and  yet  Mr.  Stewart  con* 
fbujra  them.     This  incapacity  to  discriminate  between  .primitive  faculties 
ariatee"Mr  modes  of  action  runs  through  almost  all  His  writings.    Sometimes 
he  recognises  original  -principles  distinctly ,^s  in  pp.  367,371, 372.    On  otheff 
occasions,  he  loses  sight  of  the  distinction  between  them  and  modes  of  flgiknu 
Iiahall  revert  to  this  subject  when  treating  of  association. 

*  Elements  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mma\2d  edit.,  p.  10* 


observations,  I  embrace  Dr.  Spurzheim's  view  that  the  sentiment 
e>f  the  ludicrous  is  the  primitive  function  of  the  organ.  The  facte  brought 
forward  by  Mr.  Watson  remain  to  be  accounted  for,  and  seem  to*  give 
plausibility  to  the  idea  that  there  may  beta  special  organ  for  taking  cog- 
nizance of  intrinsic  qualities. 

I  do  not  regard  the  cases  of  Curran  and  Sheridan  as  attended  with 
much  difficulty.  In  Curran *s  mask  the  organs  of  Eventuality  and  Com- 
parison aw  large,  while  those  of  Causality  and  Wit  are  only  full.  He 
had  a  reputation  /or  wit ;  but  I  suspect  that  he  manifested  chiefly  bur* 
lesque  humour ;  for  I  have*  searched  in  vain  in  his  speeches,  reported  in 
the  Life  written  by  his  Son,  for  proofs  of  the  former  quality.  (  find  in 
hie  speeches  very  few  of  the  witty  contrasts  which-  distinguish  the  wri- 
tings of  Sterne,  Voltaire,  and  the  Reverend  Sidney  Smithi  He  dees  not 
display  either  philosophical  profundity  or  comprehensiveness  of  mind.  I 
am  led  by  Carran's  biography  fo  infer  that  he  possessed  a  very  active 
temperament,  and  large  Deatructivenoss,  Secretiveness,  and  Imitation ; 
and  that  these  organs,  combined  with  large  Eventuality  and  Comparison, 
gave  him  fertility  of  invention,  copiousness  of  illustration,  Mavoir-fairt,  and 
a  command,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  a  coarse  satirical  humour.  By  dint 
of  these  talents  he  appears  to  have  addressed  himself  dexterously  to  the 
prevailing  sympathies  of  his  audience  for  the  time,  and  to  have  produced 
an  effect  on  their  minds'  much  greater  tan  the  intellectual  qualities  dis- 
played in  his  speeches  would  lead  a  moaern  reader  to  expect 

Sheridan's  literary  works  contain  more  examples  of  genuine  wit  than 
the  remains  of  Curran.  He  had  a  large  developement  of  Individuality, 
Eventuality,  and  Comparison,  but  Causality  and  Wit  were  scarcely  full. 
The  wit  in  Sheridan's  works  is  more  abundant,  and  of  a  higher  character^ 
than,  the  organ  of  the  faculty  in  his  head  would  lead  us  to-  expect ;  but  in 
his  biography  by  Mr.  .Moore.,  an  instructive  light  is  east  on  this  apparent 
anomaly.  Much  of  the  wit  which  sparkles  in.  Sheridan's  pages  waa  not 
his  own,  but  collectedin  the  intellectual' circles  in  London  in  which  he 
moved,  noted  down  by  him  when  uttered  by  his  friends,  and  subsequently 
wrought  up  into  his  own  productions.  His  speeches  partake  much  of  the 
general  character  which  distinguishes  those  of;  Curran.  They  are  brilliant 
and  clever,  adapted  to  the  day  and  place  which  gave  them  birth,  but  meagei 
in  philosophic  principles,  and  also  in  genuine  and  ".nderived  wit.  I  can- 
not, therefore,  regard  either  Sheridan  or  Curran  as  witty  men,  in  the  same 
sense  of  the  word  in  which  we  pronounce  Voltaire  and  Sterne,  and  the 
author  of  IJdtlibras,  to  have  been  witty.'  The  Reverend  Sidney  Smith  is 
s>  living  example  of  a  really  witty*  mind.  -  llis  wit  is  alwaj  s  jafcrtinent  to 
the  object  abo of  which  he  reasons.  It  is  the  seasoning  lo  svfafafrguiaentv 
add,- in  fact;  is  often  in  itself  argument.  Sheridan,  when  he  drew  on  hie 
own,  resources,  manifested  .Individuality,  Eventuality,  and  Comparison  in 
enumerations  and  descriptions  of  physical  objects  and  events,  and  by 
means  of  a  moderate  organ  of  Wit  he  tinged  them  with  the  ludicrous. 
Sidney -Smith,  on -the  other  Hand,  impregnates  the  abstract  deductions  of 
reason  with  wit*  presenting  the  strongest  arguments  in  the  most  ludicrous 
attire,  yet  keeping  the  wit  always  subordinate  to  the  logic.  Causality, 
combined  with  a  large  organ  of  Wit,  appears  to  me  to  be  .indispensable 
to. the  manifestation  of  these  qualities. 

Borne  individuals  who  possess  a  laage  developement  of  Individuality, 
Eventuality,  and  Comparison,  particularly  when  Secretiveness  and*£gita- 
tion  (which  are  great  elements  in  the  talent  for  acting}  are  alsoJ3%e* 
often  enjoy  a  great  reputation  for  wit  and  drollery  among  their  companions, 
although  m  them  the  organ  of  the  ludicrous  is  by  no  means  large.  Two 
explanations  may  be  given  of  this  fact.  First,  the  conceptions  formed  by 
tie  faculties  here  named  are  palpable,  and  sttik^g^  and, Jf  even* a,ma* 
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derate  portion  of  the  ludicrous  be  infused  into  them,  they  produce  a  great 
effect  on  ordinary  minds.  Secondly,  many  persons  mistake  everything  fer 
wit  which  makes  them  laugh ;  .and,  in  consequence,  dignify  with  that  name 
mere  imitations,  and  some  time*  even  absurdities,  when  uttered  with  a  confi- 
dent air,  as  if  they  had  legitimate  pretensions-io  be  considered  ludicrous. 
Dr.  $puraheim#in.the  dissection  of  the  brain;  shows  that,  anatomically, 
Ideality  and  Wit  belong  to  the  same  department  of  convolutions^  whence 
a  presumption  in  his  opinion  arises  that  their  functions  belotig  to  the  same 
class  of  mental  faculties:  sad  as  Ideality  baa  been  uniformly  regarded  as 
a  sentiment.  Wit  may  with  propriety  be  placed  under  ttie-eame  head.  It 
will  be  observed,  that  all  these  differences-  relate  to  the  metaphysical 
analysis  of  the  faculty,  and  thavphrenoiogists  are  agreed  en  the,  fact,  that 
witty  and  mirthful  manifestations  are  connected  with  the  organ  now  under 
considerations  The  organ  and  its  faactien,  therefore,  may,  to  this  extent, 
be  regarded  as  ascertained. 

21.  IMITATION. 

t 

« 

Br.  Gall  gives  the  following  account  of  the  discovery  of  this  faculty 
and  organ :  One  day,  a  friend  with  whom  he  was  conversing  about  the 
form  of  the  head,  assured  him  that  his  had  something  peculiar  about  it, 
and  directed  his  band  to  the  superior-anterior  region  of  the  skull.  This 
part  was  elevated  in  the  form  of  a  segment  of  a  sphere ;  and  behind  the 
protuberance  there  was  a  transverse  depression  in  the  middle  of  his  head. 
Before  that  time  Pr.  Gall  had  not  observed  such  a  conformation.  This 
man  had  a  peculiar  talent  for  imitation.  Dr.  Gall  immediately  repaired 
to  the  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  in  order  to  examine  the  head  of  a 
pupil  named  Casteigner,  who  only«ix  weeks -before  had  been  received  into 
she  establishment,  and,  from  his  entrance,  had  attracted  notice  tiy  hie 
amasing  talent  for  mimicry.  On  the  march  grot  of  the  carnival,  when  a 
fittle  play  was  performed  at  the  institution,  he^had  imitated  so  perfectly 
the  gestures,  gait,  and  looks  of  the  director,  inspector,  physician,  and 
surgeon  of  the  establishment,  and  above  all  ef  some  women,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  mistake  them.  This  exhibition  was  the  more  amusing,  as 
nothing  of  the  kind  was  expected  from-  the  boy,  his  education  having  been 
totally  neglected.  Dr.  Gall  states,  that  he  found  the  part  of  the  head  is 
question  as  fully  developed  in  this  individual  as  m  his  friend  Hannibal, 
just  mentioned. 

Is  tise  talent  for  mimicry^then,  said  Dr.  Gail,  founded  on  a  particular 
faculty  and  organ  !<  He  sought  every  opportunity  of  multiplying  observa- 
tions. He  visited  private  families,  schools}  and  public  placea,  and  every- 
where examined  the  heads  of  individuals  who  possessed  a  distinguished 
talent  for  mimicry.  At  this  time  Monsieur  Marx,  secretary  to  the 
minister  ef  war,  had  acqeired  a  great  reputation  by  playing  several  chaf 
tacters  in  a  private  theatre.  Pr.  Gall  found  in  him  the  same  part  of  the 
head  swelling  out  ss  in  Castetgner  and  Hannibal.  InjMlthe  othe^r  persons 
whom 'he  examined  he  found  the  part  in  question  more  eV  less  erevated, 
in  proportion  to.  the^talent  for  imitation  which  they  possessed.  It  is*  told 
ef  Garrick,  says  Dr.  GaH,  that  he  possessed  such  an  extraordinary  talent 
for-»mimicry,  that,  at  the  court  of  Louis  XV.,  having  seen  for  a  moment 
the  king,  the  Duke  D'Aumont,  the  Duke  D  Orleans,  Messrs.  D'Aumont, 
Brissac,  and  Richelieu,  Prince  Soubise,  etc.,  he  carried  off -the  manner 
of  each  of  them  in  his  recollection.  He  invited  to  supper  some  friends, 
who  had.  accompanied  him  to  court,  and  said,  "  I  have  seen  the  court  only 
for  an  instant*  but  I  shall  show  you  the  correctness  of  my  powers  of-ob- 
servatijfn  and  the  extent  of  my  memory  ;"  and  placing  his  friends  in  two 
files,-^  f  etised  from  the  room/  and,  on  his  immediately  returning, "  * 
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friend*  exclaimed,  "  Ah  !  here  i»  the  king,  Louis'  XV.,  to  the  life !"  He 
imitated  in  succession  all  the  other  personages  of  the  court,  who  were 
instantly  recognised.  He  imitated  not  only  their  'walk,  gait,  and  figure, 
but  also  the  expression  of  their  countenances.  Dr.  Grail,  therefore,  easily 
understood  how  greatly  the  faculty  of  Imitation  would  assist  in  jhe  for- 
mation of  a  talent  for  acting ;  and  he  examined  the  heads  of  the  best 
performers  at  that  time  pn  the  stage  of  Vienna.  In  all  of  them  he  found 
the  organ  large.  He  got  the  skull  of  Junger,  a  poet  and  comedian,  and 
afterward  used  U  to  demonstrate  this  organ.  Subsequently,  he  and  Dr. 
Spurzboim,  in  their  travels,  met  with  many  confirmations  of  it.  In  par- 
ticular, in  the  house  of  correction,  at  Munich,  they  saw  a  thief  who  bad  it 
large.  Dr.  Gall  said  he  most  be  an  actor  :  surprised  at  the  observation, 
he  acknowledged  that  he  had  for  some  time  belonged  to  a  strolling  com- 
pany of  players.  This  circumstance  was  not  known  in  the  prison  when 
I)r.  Gall  made  the  obeeivation.  On  these  grounds,  Dr.  Gall  conceived 
himself  justified  in  admitting  toe  existence  of  a  special  talent  for  imitation ; 
that  is  to  say,  a  faculty  which  enables  the  possessor  in  some  degree  to 
personify  the  ideas  and  sentiments  of  others,  and  to  exhibit  thmn  exactly 
by  gestures ;  and  he  considered  this  talent,  to  be  connected  with  the  " 
particular  organ  now  pointed  out. 

This  organ  contributes  to  render  a  poet  or  author  dramatic  ;  such  as 
Shakspeare,  Corneille,  Moliere,  Voltaire,  dec.  It  is  large  in  the  per  traits 
of  Shakspeare,  and  also  in,  the  bust,  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  whose  produc- 
tions abound  iq  admirable  dramatic  scenes. 

This  faculty  produces  the  'talent  for  imitation  alone ;  and  Mr.  Scott 
observes,  that,  in  perfect  acting,  there  is  more  than  imitation.  There  is 
expression  of  the  propensities  and  sentiments  of  the  mind  in  all  the  truth 
and  warmth  of  natural  excitement ;  a nd  this  power  of  throwing  real  ex- 
pression on  the  outwaro)  representation  he  conceives  to  depend  upon 
Secretiveness.*  .Thus,  says  Mr..  Scott,  a  person  with  much  Imitation 
and  little  Socretivenesa  could  represent  what  he  had  seen,  but  he  would 
give  the  externals  only  in  his  representation ;  add  Secretiveness,  and  he 
could* then  enter  into  any  given  character  as  it  would  appear  if  existing  ia 
actual  nature  ;.  he  could,,  by  means  of  this  latter  faculty,  call  up  all  the 
internal  feelings  which  would  ajiimate  the  original,  and  give  not  a  copy 
merely,  but  another  of  the  same — a  second  edition,  as  it  were,  of  the 
person  represented.  In  this  analysis  of  acting  perhaps  too  much,  influ- 
ence is  ascribed  to  Secretiveness  and  to*  little  to  Imitation :  my  oqsji 
opinion,  as  expressed  on  p.  163,  ia*  that  Secretiveness  produces  ohieay  a 
restraining  effect,  and  that  Imitation  enables  its  possessor  to.  enter  into 
the  spirit  ef  those  whom  it  represent*. 
*  As  imitatjdn  consists  in  reproducing  existing  appearances,  it  will  easily 
be  understood  thaj  its  effects,  should  be  greatly  augmented  by  vigorous 
powers  of  observation ;  and,  accordingly,  this  faculty  is  greatly  aided'  by  a 
nrge^  endowment^  of  Individuality  and  Eventuality.  In  *the  heads  of 
Garrfck,  of  the  Jite  Mr.  Matthews,  the  comedian,  these  organs.  wej»  very 
largely  developed  in  addition  to  Imitation. 

While,  .however,  Seoretiveneas  ahd  Imitation  together  may  thps  be 
regarded  as  general  poyrers,  without  which  no  talerff  for  acting  caiv  be 
manifested,  it  is  proper  to  observe,  that  the  effect  with  which,  they  can  be 
anpljied  in  representing  particular  characters  will  depend  op  the  degree  ia 
which  other  faculties  are  possessed  in  combination  with  them.  They 
confer,  on  the*  individual  jooly  the  capacity  of  applying,  in  this  particular 
way;  the  other  powers  of  the  mind,  so  far  as  he  possesses  them ;  hut  they}  • 
•  do  not  supply  the  want  of  these  powers.  For  example;  an  actor  very 
deficient  in  Tune,  however  highly  hfr  may  be  endowed  wtth  SecreHvenaef 

*  Trau.  oftke  Phrtn.  Soe*  p.  169, 
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and  Imitation,  could  not  imitate  Mafibmu  nor,  whit  is  the  tame  *hin$ 
perform  her  parts  on  the  stage  :  neither  ctuld  an  ^individual!  possessing 
little  Self- Esteem  sod  Destructiveness,  represent,  with  jnst  effect^  the  fiery 
QorioUnut ;  because  the  nsturaf  language  of  haughty  indignation  dan-no 
more  he  called  fap  by  Imitation  and  Secrctivehess,  without  Destructivcrjesa 
and  Self- Esteem,  than  can  melody  without  the  aid*of  Tone.  -   jlence,  to 
constitute  an  accomplished*  actor,  capable  of  'sustaining  a  variety  of  parts, 
a  generally  full  endowment  of  the  mental  organs  is  required.  -   Nature 
rarely  bestows  'all  these  in  an  eminent  degree  on  one  injtiridtifrt;  and,  in 
consequence,  each  performer  has*  range  of  character  in  which  he  excels, 
and  out*  of  which  his  talents  appear  to  be  greatly  diminished.     I  hare 
found,  in  repeated  observations,  that  the  hnes  of  success  and  failure  bear 
a  decided*  reference  to  the  organs  fully  or  imperfectly  developed  in  the 
brain.     Actors  incapable  of  sustaining  the  dignity  of  a  great  character, 
but  who  excel  in  low  comedy*  will  6e  found  deficient  in  Ideality  ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  those  who. tread* the  stag*  with  a  native  dignity  at 
aspect,  and*  seem  ss  if  born  to  command,  will  be  found  to  possess  it  largely 
developed  ;  and  also  Firmness,  Self-Bsteem,  and  Love  of  Approbation. 
It  does  not  follow,  however.Trom  these  principles,  that  an  actor,  in  his 
personal  conduct,  must  necessarily  resemble  most  closely  those  characters 
which  he  represents  to  the  best' advantage  on  the  stage.     To  enable  an 
individual  to  succeed  eminently  meeting  Skyleck,  for  example,  Firmness, 
Acquisitiveness,  and  Destructiveness  are  indispensable;    but  it  is  not 
necessary,  merely  because  Skylock  is  represented  as  deficient  in  Benevo- 
lence, Conscientiousness,  Veneration,  and  Love  of  Approbation,  that  the 
actor  should  also  be  so.     The  general  powers  of  Imitation  and  Sensitive- 
ness, although  they  do  nOt  supply  the  place  of  faculties  that  aVe  deficient, 
are  quite  competent  to  suppress  the  manifestations  ef  incongruous  .-senti- 
ments.    Hence,  in  his  private  Iharacter  the  actor  "may  manifest,  in  the 
highest  degree,  the  moral  sentiments  ;  end  yet,  by  shading  these  (or  the 
time,  by  the  aid  of  Secretiveness,  and  bringing  into  play  onty  the*  natural 
language  of  the  lower  propensities,  whitfh  also  ws  suppose  hid)  to  possess, 
he  miy  represent  the  scoundrel  to  the  hfe.  ■    \  v 

This  faculty  is  indispensable  to  the  portrait  painter^  the  engraver,  and 
the  sculptor;  and,  on  examining  tjje  heads  of  Mr.  W.  Douglas,  Mr. 'Jo- 
seph, Mr.  Uwins,  Mr.  W.  .Allan,* Mr.  James  Stewart,  Mr.  Shelby  the 
ornithologist,  and  Mr.  I^awrence  Af  aodonahlt  1  found  it  large  in  them  all. 
Indeed,  in  these  arts  Imitation  is  as  indispensable  as  ConstrUctiveness. 
It  also  aids  the  musician  and  linguist,  and,  ia  short,  all  who  practise  arts 
in  which,  eapressjor/  is\  an  object.  On  thjs  faculty,  in  particular  she 
power  of  the  ventriloquist  depends.4  .  t ' 

Dr.  Spurzheim.*  aHudingto  Imitation,  Wonder,  Ideality,  Wit,  afed»T\me, 
observes,  that  "it  is* remarkable  that  the  anterior,  lateral  had 'upper  le- 
gion of  the  brain  contains  the  organs  of  such  powers  as*  seem  to  be  grVen 
particularly  for  amusements- sndjheatricd^rformanea*.'9. 

-Imitation  gives  the  power  of  assuming  ,those  gesture*  which  are  ex- 
pressive of  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the'  mmd,  and  hence  »  requisite 
to  the  accomplishedforator.  Th  private  luVsome.  individuals  sccWpaoy 
their  speech  wijh  tf>e  most  forcible  and  animated  expressions  of  counts- 
nance;  the  nascent  thought^beams  from  the  eye,  and  -plays  .''upon  ftfc* 
features,  before  it  is  uttered  in  words  ;  (his  is  produced  by  ntdch  Imita- 
tion and  Ideality.  fc   * 

In  children  Imitation  is  more  aotive  thunin  adults.  Young  persons 
ate  very  ajft  to  copy  the  behaviour  of  those  with*  whom  tbey  associate^ 

*  See  "  Phrenological  explanation  ef  the  vocal  illusions  commonly  caued 
Ventriloquism," by  Mr. Simpson,  Patss*  faun,  vol i., p. 466 ;  andaddit 
illustrations,  vol.  u.,  p.  563. 
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•aft  hence  tae  necessity  of  setting  a<  good  •example  tjefore  them,  even 
iromjhe  earliest  years.  *(  Children/'  says  Locke,  **  (nay>  men  too,)  do 
raiost*  from  example  ;  we  are  all  a  sort  of  chameleons,  that  still  take  a 
tincture  front  things  near  us."*  ,     > 

Cahaius  relates  a  case  in  which  the*  organ  of  limitation  seems  to  have 
been  diseased.  The  patient  felt  himself  impelled  to  "repeat  all  tbe'move- 
ments  and  altitudes  which  he  witnessed.  "  If- at  any  time  they  prevented 
Itim  from  ofcejFirtgHhat  impulse,  either  by  constraining  his  limbs  or  obliging 
|jim  to  assume  contrary  attitude*,  jie  experienced  insupportable  anguish ; 
here- it  is  plain,  the  faculty  of  imitatmn  was*  in  a  state^of  morbid  excite- 
roent."t  "  A  young  idiot  girl,'*  aays  PineL,  «*  whom  I  have  long  had  under 
my  care,  has  a  most  decided  and  incesistible  propensity  to-  imitate  all  that 
is  done  in  her  presence  ;  she  repeats  automatically  eveiything  she  hears 
said,  and  imitates  the  gestures  au&  actions  of  others  with  the  greatest 
accuracy.  "J 

This  organ  is  possessed  by  some  of  the  lower  animals,  such  as  parrots 
and  monkeys,  which  imitate  the  actions  of  man.  The  faculty  is  Very 
powerful  in  the  Turdus  Polyglot  tus,  or  mocking-bird.  "  Its  own  natural 
note,"  says  Dr.  Good,  "  is  delightfully  musical  and  solemn  ;  but,  beyond 
this,  it  possesses  an  instinctive  talent  ofamitaiirtg  the  note  of  every  other 
kind  of  singing  bird,  and  even  the  voice  of  every  bird  of  prey,  so  exactly 
as  to  deceive  the  very  kinds  it  attempts  to  mock.  It  is,  moreover,  play- 
ful enough  to  find  amusement -in  the  deception,  and  takes  a  pleasure  in 
decoying  smaller  birds  near  it  by  mimicking  their  notes*  when  it  frightens 
them  almost  to  death,  or  drives  them  away  with  all  speed,  \?y  pouring 
upon  them  the  screams  of  such  other  birds  of  prey  as  they  most  dread.  "$ 

When  this  organ  and  that  of  Benevofence  are  both  large,  the  anterior 
portion  of  the  coronal  region  of  the  head  rises  high  above  the  eyes,  is 
broad,  and  presents  a  'level  surface,  as  in  Miss  Clara  Fisher,  who,  at 
eight  years  of  age,  exhibited  great  talents*  as  an  aetress.  When  Benevo- 
lence is  large '.and  Infitation  stoiall.  thare  is  an  elevation  in  the  middle, 
with  ajrcpid  slope  on  each  side,  as  m  Jacob  Jervis.  The  organ  ia  regarded 
as  ascertained.  '  Jacob  Jbrvts.       f  - 

Clara  Fisher. 

21^-22^21  21 


*  Locke's  Thoughts  concerning  Education,  $  67, 

t  Cabanis,  Rapports  du  Physique  et  du  Moral  de  FBbmme,  tome  L,  p.  19& 

4  De  V Alienation  Mental*,  2d  edit.,  p.  99,  $  115. 

V  Good  a  Study  of  Medicine,  2d  edit.,  vol.  i.t  p.  463. 
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In  both  of  these  figures  the  head  rises  to  a  great  height  above  the  eyes  ;  but 
in  Jervia  it  alopes  rapidly  on  the  two  aides  of  13,  Benevolence,  indicating 
Imitation  deficient;  whereas  in*  Miss  Clara  Fisher  it  is  as  high  as  21, 
Imitation,  as  at  Benevolence,  indicating  both  organs  to  be  large. 

OaDsi  II.— INTELLECTUAL  FACULTIES. 

These  faculties  communicate  to  man  and  animals  knowledge  of  their 
own  internal  sensations,  and  also  of  the  external  world ;  their  object  is 
to  know  existence  and  to  perceive  qualities  and  relations.  Dr.  Spun- 
heim's  latest  division  of  them  is  into  ihxee  genera  : 

"  I.  The  External  Senses. 

"  II.  The  Internal  Senses,  or  perceptive  faculties  which  procure  know* 
ledge  of  external  objects  thiwr  physical  qualities,  and  various 
relations. 

"  III.  The  Reflective  Faculties.'** 

For  the  sake  of  uniformity,  1  here  adopt  the  same  classification  ;  al- 
though, as  noticed  in  the  Appendix,  No.  II.,  it  is  far  from  being  unex- 
ceptionable. But  until  the  analysis  ot  the  faculties  themselves  shall  bo 
more  complete  than  at  present,  an  accurate  arrangement  of  them  cannot 
be  attained.  % 

Genus  L— EXTERNAL  SENSES. 

* 

Br  means  of  the  Senses  man  and  animals  are  brought  into  communi- 
cation with  the  external  world.  Dr.  Spurzheim.  in  his  Physiognomical 
System,  and,  in  his  more  recent  work,  Phrenology,  gives  admirable  trea- 
tises on  the  senses  ;  of  which  I  shall  avail  myself  largely  in  the  following 
pages. 

The  opinions  entertained  by  philisop hers  in  regavd  to  the  functions  of 
the  senses  have,  in  many  instances,  bein  whimsical,  extravagant,  and 
Contradictory. 

8ince  the  time  of  Bacon  and  Locke,  the  greater  number  of  philosophical 
systems  rest  on  the  axiom  of  Aristotle,  that  all  ideas  come  into  the  mind 
by  means  of  the  external  senses. '  According  to  this  notion,  he  who  pos- 
sesses them  in  the  highest  state  of  perfection,  is  able  to  manifest  most 
powerfully  the  intellectual  faculties  of  the  mind ;  or,  in  other  words,  the 
faculties,  both  of  man  and  animals,  ought  to  be  proportionate  to  the  per- 
fection of  the  senses,  and  to  the  education  bestowed  upon  them.  Daily 
experience,  however,  contradicts  this  hypothesis.  Dr.  Thomas  Brown's 
doctrine  is,  that  in  the  sensations  "  we  find  the  rude  elements  of  all  our 
knowledge,  the  materials»on  which  the  mind  is  ever  operating,  and  with- 
out which  it  seems  to  us  almost  impossible  that  it  could  have  operated  at 
all,  o&  could,  even  in  its  absolute  inactivity,  have  been  conscious  of  its 
own  inert  existence."! 

Philosophers  of  another  class  maintain,  that  the^aaind  acts  indepen- 
dently of  all  organization,  and  that  the  senses,  instead  of  being  instru- 
ments of  action,  are  rather  impediments  to  it.  They  complain  much  of 
the  illusions  of  the  senses  ;  and  despise  all  testimony,  and  all  conclusions 
grounded  upon  sensation.     Such  notions  arc  unworthy  of  being  refuted. 

Other  philosophers,  again,  have  attributed  to  the  external  senses  many 
sets  which  are  performed  by  the  internal  faculties  alone.  For  instance, 
Helvetius"  has  said,  that  man  owes  his  arts  to  the  structure  of  his  hands ; 
and  that,  if  the  hoof  of  the  horse  had  been  joined  to  the  human  am,  he 
would  have  been  still  wandering  wild  in  the  woods.     But  many  animals 

*  Philosophical  Principles  of  Phrenology.    Boston,  United  States,  1832. 
52.  j  Lectures,  -ol.  L,  p.  398. 
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have  instruments  equally  curious  and  perfect  in  structure  with  those  to 
which  peculiar  capacities  of  mind  have  been  attributed  in  man ;  and  yet 
these  itistru  merits  de  not  produce  iifcgftem  the  corresponding  functions. 
Monkeys  have -hands  almost  as  nicely  formed  as  those  which  are  attached 
to  the  human  arm  ;  but  do  monkeys  put  wood  upon  the  fire  to  support* 
combustion  1  or  do  they  construct  works  of  art t  According  to  this  theory, 
also,  insects,  craw-fish,  lobsters,  and  still  more  the  cuttle-fish,  ought  to 
have  exact  ide*s<o/  extension,  of  size,  and  of  the  theorems  of  geometry, 
in  consequence  of  their  numerous  and  perfect  organs  of  touch. 

In  point  or  fact*  however,  the.  external  instruments  are  often  similar, 
while  the  functions  per  fenced  by  them  are  quite  different.  The  hare  and 
rabbit  have  similar  feet ;  yet  the  hare  lies  on  the  surface  of  the  fields,  while 
the  rabbit  burrows  under  ground.  We  have  also  examples  of  similar 
functions  observed  in  animals  which  have  instruments  quite  different.  The 
proboscis  is  to  the  elephant  what  the  hand  is  to  man  and  to  the,  monkey. 
The  hands  of  monkeys  and  the  feet  of  parrots  and  squirrels  are  certainly 
different ;  yet,  by  means  of  these  instruments,  they  all  move  their  food  to 
their  mouths  in  eating.  In  order  to  dig  up  truffles,  the  hog  ploughs  the 
earth  with  his  snout,  and  the  dog  scratches  it  with  his  feet. 

Some  have  taught  that  the  functions  of  the  senses  are  not  ordained  by 
nature,  but  acquired  by  experience.  Much,  for  example,  has  been  written 
about  the  rectification  ef  the  sense  of  sight  by  means  of  touch ;  and  about 
what  they  call  the  acquired  perceptions  of  sight. 

Each  sense,  however,  perfofrnn  its  functions*  in  consequence  of  its  own 
innate  constitution  alone  ;  and  the  relations  of  every  sense  to  external 
impressions  are  determinate,  and  subjected  to  positive  laws.  If  an  odour 
make  an  impression  upon -the  olfactory  nerve,  the  impression  is  immediately 
found  te  be  agreeable  or  disagreeable  ;  and  this  feeling  arises  from  the 
constitution  of  the  sense,  end  the  relation  established  between  it  and  the 
odorous  particles  which<excite  it  to  activity.  The  functions  of  every  sense 
depend  only  on  its  peculiar  organization  ;  and  hence  no  preceding  exer- 
cise or  habit  is  necessary,  in  order  to  acquire  the  special  power  of  any 
sense.  If  the  organisation  be  perfect,  the  functions  are  perfect  also ;  and 
if  the  organization  he  diseased,  the  functions  are  deranged,  notwithstand- 
ing all  preceding  exercise.  If  the  optic  apparatus  be  perfect  in  newly* 
batched  birds,  their  sight  is  perfect ;  as  is  the  case  with  chickens,  ducks, 
partridges,  and  quails  :  if,  on  the  contrary,  at  the  first  entrance  into  life,  the 
organization  of  the  eyes  or  the  ears  be  imperfect,  the  power  of  the  animal  to 
coe  or  hear  is  proportionally  deficient.  In  adult  persons  vision  is  deranged 
if  the  eyes  be  diseased.  In  old  persons  the  function  of  the  five  senses 
lose  their  energy,  because  the  vital  power  of  the  organs  is  diminished. 

It  is  indeed  ridiculous  to  suppose  that  Nature  should  have  produced  any 
sense  which  could  not  perform  its  functions  without  being  supported  by 
another  and  a  different  sense  f  that,  for  example,  we  should  not  be  able 
to  see  without  feeling,  or  to  hear  without  seeing.  Hence  the  .propositions 
appear  self-evident^-that  no  sense  acquires  its  functions  by  means  of  any 
other  sense,  and  that  any  one  sense  cannot  be  the  instrument  of  .producing 
ihe  sensations  es penanced  by  means  of  all  the  senses  collectively.  But 
we  must  observe,  that  different  senses  may  enable  us  to  perceive  the  same 
object ;  and  that  one  sense  is  more  fitted  than  another  to  make  us  ac- 
quainted with  different  objecta  and  their  qualities.  For  example,  we  may 
obtain  a  conception  of  the  figure  of  a  book  hj  means  of  the  sense  of  touch, 
and  also  by  means  of  the  sense  of  sight. 

Each  sense,  as  already  observed,  is  subject  to  its  own  positive  laws. 
For  example,  we  see  according  to  the  lav$*  of  the  refraction  of  light ;  and 
hence,  a  straight  rod  half  plunged  in  water  appears  crooked,  although  touch 
proves  that,  in  this  situation,  the  rod  continues  straight. 
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Tbii  is  ft  khnf  of  rectification ;  bat  it  matt  not  be  ■confounded  with  th& 
doctrine  which  maintains  that  one  sense  acquires  iU  function*  by  means 
of  the  rectification,  of  another  sens*.  Touch  may  show  that  a  rod  which 
is  plunged  in  watejr,  ami  looks  crooked,  is  straight ;  but  the  eyes  will  see 
it  crooked  as  before.  The  rectifications  thus  effected  by  the  senses  are 
mutual,  and  not  the  prerogative  of  one  sense.  In  this  view  the  eyes 
may  rectify  the  sense  of  touch.  If,  without  oar  knowledge,  a  piece  of 
thin  paper  be  placed  between  one  of  our  fingers  and  the  thumb,  we  may 
not  feci  but  we  may  see  it.  Cven  smell  and  taste  may  rectify  the  senses 
of  seeing  and  of  touch.  Thus,  many  fluids  look  like  water,  and  it  would 
be  impossible  to  discover  them  to  be  different  substances  by  the  sense  of 
touch  ;  hot  it  is  easy  to  do  so  by  smell  and  taste.  Thus  each  sense  has 
its  peculiar  and  independent  functions,  and  each  is  subject  to  positive 
laws.  But  every  sense  also  perceives  impressions  of  which  another  is 
not  susceptible ;  and  it  is  in  consequence  of  this  circumstance  that  the? 
external  senses  rectify  one  another  ;  or  rather  produce,  by  their  co-opera- 
tion, an  extent  of  accurate  conception,  which,  in  an  unconnected  state, 
they  would  have  been  incapable  of  producing. 

It  is  a  task  of  considerable  difficulty  to  point  oat  accurately  the  precfse 
limits  of  the  functions  of  the  senses ;  because,  in  every  set  of  perception 
their  instrumentality  is  combined  with  that  of  the  internal  faculties  of  the 
mind  ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  discriminate  to  what  extent  the  act  depends 
upon  the  one,  and  to  what  extent  upon  the  other.  For  the  elucidation 
of  this  point,  1  submit  the  following  considerations  to  the  reader  ; 

The  eiternat  organs  of  the  senses  do  not  form  idea*.  For  example, 
when  an  impression  is  made  upon  the  hand,  it  is  not  the  nerves  of  touch 
which  form  the  conception  of  the  objects  making  the  impression  ;  they 
merely  receive  that  impression,  and  communicate  it  to  the  brain,  and  on 
internal  faculty  of  the  mind  perceives,  or  forms  an  idea  of  the  object  by 
which  the  impression  is  caused.  Without  the  nerves  of  feeling,  the  in- 
ternal faculty  could  not  experience  the  perception ;  because  the  medium 
of  communication  between  it  and  the  object  would  be  wanting. 

Hence,  previously  to  every  perception,  there  must  be  an  impression  on 
the  eiternal  organs  of  sense  ;  and.  the  function  of  these  organs  appears  to 
consist  in  receiving  and  transmitting  this  impression  to  the  brain  and  inter- 
nal faculties.  The  nature  of  the  impression  depends  on  the  constitution 
of  the  organs  of  sense,  and  on  the  relations  established  between  them  and 
external  objects;  and,  as  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  the  human  will  to 
change  either  the  constitution  of  the  senses  or  the  relations  between  them 
and  the  external  world,  it  is  clearly  absurd  to  speak  of  acquired  impressions. 

But,  as  the  senses  are  constituted  with  a  determinate  relation  to  ex- 
ternal objects,  so  the  brain  and  internal  faculties  are  constituted  with  a 
determinate  relation  to  the  organs  of  sense.  In  virtue  of  the  first  relation, 
a  certain  object  makes  a  certain  impression ;  and  in  virtue  of  the  second, 
a  certain  impression  gives  rise  to  a  certain  perception  :  and  both  depend 
on  nature,  and  not  on  the  will,  nor  on  exercise  or*ha£it. 

But  we  must  distinguish  between  the  perceptions  we  experience  of 
external  objects,  and  the  inferences  concerning  their  qualities  which  we 
draw  by  reasoning  from  these  perceptions.  All  those  ideas  which  are 
pure  perceptions  are  formed  intuitively,  on  the  presentation  of  objects 
fitted  to  excite  them.  Inferences  from  these,  on  the  other  hand,  are  the 
result  of  our  reasoning  powers-.  Whst  are  sometimes  called  "  acquired 
perceptions  "  are  merely  habit*  of  reasoning  from  the  impressions  natu- 
rally made  on  the  senses  ;  and  these  habits  are  just  as  much  a  part  of  our 
nature  as  the  original  perceptions.  It  appears  to  me,  that  the  visible  and 
tangible  appearances  of  bodies  are  simple  perceptions,  because,  after  the 
amplest  experience  of  some  of  these  being  deceitful*  we  cannot,  in  the 
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•tightest  degree,  altar  oar  perceptions  of  thorn.  For  example,  a  rod  half 
immersed  in  water  appears  crooked,  in  defiance  ef  every  endeavour  to  see 
it  straight.  When  wo  stand  three  or  four  yards  distant  from  a  mirror, 
and  perceive  our  image  m  it,  we  cannot,  by  any  efforts,  succeed  in"  per- 
ceiving the  image  as  if  formed  on  the  surface  of  the  mirror,  akhoujh  wo 
know  perfectly  that  it  is  so,  It  appears  always  at  the  same  distsjKe  be- 
hind the  surface  as  we  are  before  it.  If  a  picture  be  painted  according  to 
the  rules  of  perspective,  so  as  to  represent  a  vista  in  the  country,  or  a  long 
street  in  a  city,  we  are  altogether  incapable,  when  in  the  proper  position 
lor  viewing  it,  of  perceiving  the  surface  to  be  plain.  The  picture  appears 
to  us  to  represent  object*  at  different'  distances,  and  the  most  determined 
resolution  to  see  them  all  eqaaRy  'near  is*  of  no  avail,  although  we  know 
Chat,  in  point  of  fact,  4}*ey  are  so.* 

If,  previously  to  experience,,  ail  objects  seen  by  the  eye  appear  only  aa 
of  different  colours  and  shades,  ana  all  equaHy  near,  although  really  at 
different  distances  ;  and  if  we  team  by  experience  only,  that  this  natural 
appearance  is  deceitful,  and  that,  in  point  of  fact,  one  object  is  near  and 
another  distant ;  I  cannot  perceive  a  reason  why  we  might  not  learn,  by 
experience,  also  to  perceive  pictures  as  plain  surfaces,  and  images  as  if 
formed  on  the  surfaces  of  mirrors — in  short,  to  get  quit  altogether  of  the 
illusions  ef  optics.  If  it  be  easy  to  acquire,  by  habit,  the  power  of  per- 
ceiving objects  as  at  different  distances,  which  naturally  appear  to  the  eye 
os  all  equally  near,  it  ought  to  be'  no  difficult  matter  to  learn  by  experience 
to  perceive  a  surface  to  be  plain  which  really  is  so,  after  we  are  certain 
of  the  fact ;  and  yet  I  have  never  been  able<to  do  so.  Colour,  form,  mag* 
nitude,  and  distance  appear  to  be  objects  of  intuitive  perception,  when, 
the  organs  which  take  cognixance  ot  them  are  adequately  possessed ;  and, 
accordingly,  no  experience,  and  no  repetition  of  acta  of  volition*  can  alter 
ouch  appearances,  if  the  refraction  of  light,  the  state  of  the  eye,  and  the 
internal  faculties  continue  the  same. 

The  following  appear*  .to  me  to  ho  a  correct  mode  of  ascertaining  the 
limits  of  the  functions  pf  the  senses  \  Whatever  perceptions  or  impres- 
sions received  from  external  .objects  can  he  fully  renewed  by  an  act  of 
recollection,  cannot  depend  exclusively  jaon  the  senses ;  because  the 
organs  ef  seme  are  not  subject  to  the  wftl*  and  in  the  healthy  atate  never 
produce  the  impressions  which  depend  upon  -their  constitution,  unless  ex- 
cited by  an  external  cause.  On  the  other  hand,  whatever  impressions  we 
ore  nnshle  to  recall  must,  for  the  same  reason,  depend  on  the  senses  alone. 

These  principles  will  be  best  elucidated  by  examples.  In  hearing,  I  call 
that  part  of  the  impression  which  is  Occasioned  by  the  vibrations  of  the 
air,  and  of  the  tympanum,  simply  noise ;  and  that  part  which  is  dependent 
on  the  activity  of  the  brain,  a  note.  When  a  noise  has  been  made  or 
striking  a  table  with  a  hammer  in  our  presence,  and  the  sound  has  ceased, 
the  noise  cfcanot  be  reproduced  by  an  effort  of  the  will ;  because  its  exis- 
tence depended  on  the«.appatatus  of  the  ear  being  in  a  certain  state  of 
excitation,  which  cannot  ne  reproduced  by  an  act  of  volition.  But  if  an 
individual  is  endowed  with  the  internal  faculty  of  I'une,  and  if  a  piece 
•of  music  be  played  over  in  his  presence,  then,  af|er  the  noise  of  the  instru- 
ment has  ceased,  although  he  cannot  recall  that  noise,  he  can  with  facility 
reproduce  the  internal  impressions  which  the  notes  made  upon  his  mind ; 
in  shorts  he  can  enjoy  the  tune  internally  anew,  by  an  act  of  recollection. 

*  I  am  informed  that  there  are  individual, .enjoying  perfect  vision,  who  see 
their  own  image  always  ton  the  surface  of  afmlrrojc,  at  whatever  distance  they 
etanti  from  it;  who  naturally  see  paintings^  a  diof&m'a  of  a  valley,  for  instance) 
fes  plain  surfaces,  and  who  find  it  necessary  to  make  a  mental  effort  to  perceive 
perspective  ;  but  this  is  not  the  general  case.  -  The  organ  of  size  was  df  ^  —* 
JA  iho  only  two  individuals  thus  constituted  whom  I  have  seen. 
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And  a*  most  sounds  have  something  musical  in  them,  he  may  also  recall 
the  note  made  by  the  hammer  in  striking  the  table,  hat  not  Up  noise.  The 
power  of  experiencing  the  perception  of  melody,  and  of  enjoying  the  im- 
pressions which  it  makes,  appears,  therefore,,  to  depend  on  the  internal 
feculty-of  Tune,  while  the  noise  alone  depends  upon  the  ear.  Hence  the 
peifeowfttof  (he  power  of  perceiving  -melody-  in  any  individual  is  not  in 
proportion*  tb  the  perfection  of  the  external  eat  alone,  bat  in.  proportion  to 
the  joint  perfection  of  that  organ  and  the  internal  faculty  of  Tune.  With- 
out the  aodkory  apparatus  the  internal  faculty  could  not  receive  the  im- 
pressions ;'  Jbut  that  apparatus  could  never  of  itself  produce  the  perception 
of  melody.  Accordingly,  we  see  every  day  that  many,  individuals  enjoy 
the  sense  of  hearing,  unimpaired,  who>have  no-perception  of  melody .  The 
same  principles,  applied  to  the  other  senses*,  will  point  oat  distinctly  the 
precise  limit  ef  their  functions.  W*  w>y  take  an  example  from  the  sense 
of  touch.  K  we  embrace  a  square  oody  with  the  hands,  certain  impres- 
sions are  made  on  the  nerves  of  ^ooch,  called  sensations,  in  consequence 
of  which  the  mind  forms  an  idea  of  the  figure  of  the  body.  Now,  we 
can  recall  the  conception  of  the  figure,  hut  not  the  sensation  which  ex- 
cited it.  The  conception,  therefore*  depends  on  an-  internal  faculty  ; 
the  sensation  on  the  nerves  of  touch*  The  perception,  however,  depends 
as  entirely  on  nature  as  the  sensation-;  and  the  power-of  perceiving  the 
form  of  the  body  is  not  acquired  by  experience. 

Dr.  Spurzheim  observes,  on  this  head,  that,  where  the  fame  ideas  are 
acquired  by  the  instrumentality  of  two  or  more  senses,  the  ideas  cannot 
possibly  be  formed  by-  the  senses;  because  Nature,  so  far  as  man  has 
discovered,  never  endows  different  instruments  with  the  sums  functions^ 
in  the  same  individual.  For  example,  we  can  acquire  ideas  of  form  by 
the  instrumentality  of  the  sense  of  Sight,  and  likewise  by  means  of  Touch* 
Now,  from  this  circumstance  alone,  it  is  evident  that  the*  conception  of 
figure  is  formed,  not  by  the  eyes,  nor  by  the  nerves  of  Touch,  because  this 
would  be  an  instance  of  two  separate  senses-  performing  the  same-  func- 
tion ;  hut  by  an  internal  faculty,  which  perceives  figure,  in 'consequence 
of  impressions  made  on  either  of  these  two  different  senses.  The  im- 
pressions made  upon  the  eye  are  totally  different  from  those  made 
upon  the  nerves  of  Touch,  but  the  internal  faculty  is  adapted  by  nature 
to  both  ;  and  hence  the  same  perceptions  are  experienced  by  means  of  the 
same  faculty,  although  through  the  instrumentality  of  different  media. 
The  same  function,  however,  is  not  performed  by  distinct  senses." 

These  views  -of  the  functions  of  the  senses  are  illustrated  and  confirm- 
ed by  the  phenomena  which  take*  place  when  the  organs  of  sense  are 
diseased.  For  example,  when  the  ear  becomes  inflamed;  it  often  hap- 
pens that  noisea  having  no  external  causes  are  heard ;  when  too  much 
blood  flows  into  the  eye,  impressions  like  those. of  light  are  perceived ; 
when  the  nerves  of  Taste  become  diseased,  there  is  a  consciousness  of 
disagreeable  savours  ;  when  the  nerves  of  Touch  are  excited  by  internal 
causes,  a  tickling  or  disagreeable  sensation  is  felt ;  when  the  muscular 
system  is  relaxed  by  nervous,  diseases,  and'  flying  spasms  occur  over  the 
body,  impressions  occasionally  arise  from  these  spasmodic  affections,  so 
precisely  resembling  those  of  touch,  that  the  individual  is  at  a  loss  to  dis- 
tinguish them. 

There  is  reason  to  conjecture,  that  particular  parts  of  the  brain  receive 
the  impressions  transmitted  by  the  different  external  senses,  and  that  it 
is  by  their  instrumentality  that  the  gourmand,  for  instance,  recalls  the 
flavour  of.  a  particular  dish.  JyHe  cannot  reproduce  the  sensation,  which 
depends  on  the  activity  of  the  neryea  of  taste  ;  hut  he  can  recall  all, thai 
'--  niental  in  the  perception,  or  that  depends  on  the  activity  of  any.  pad 
e.  brain. 
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ETery  one  is  acquainted  with  the  ridiculous  theories  which  have  been 
framed  by  philosophers,  to  account  ior  the  phenomena  of  perception. 
Aridtotle  taught,  says  Dr.  Reid,  "  that,  as  our  senses  cannot  receive  ex- 
ternal material  objects  themselves,  they  receive  their  species,  that  is,  their 
images  or  forms  without  the  matter,  as  wax  receives  the  form  of  gie  seal, 
without  any  of  the  matter  of  it."*  The  Platonists  differed  fcvti  "Aristotle 
m  maintaining,  "  that  there  exist  eternal  and  immutable  ideas*  which  were 
prior  to.  the  objects  of  sense,  and  about  which  all  science  was  employed." 
They  agreed  with  him,  however,  as  to  the  manner  in  which  these  idea* 
are  perceived.  Two  thousand  years  after  Plato,  Mr.  Locke  represents 
our  manner  of  perceiving  external  objects  by  comparing  the  understand- 
ing to  a  "  closet,  wholly  shut  from  light,  with  only  some  little  opening 
left,  to  let  in  external  visible  resemblances  or  ideas  of  things  without. 
The  notion  of  all  these  philosophers  was,  that,  from  the  existence  of  these 
images  or  ideas,  the  mind  inferred,  by  a  process  of  reasoning,  the  existence 
of  the  external  objects  themselves. 

Dr.  Ried  refuted,,  by  a  very  simple  process,  these  doctrines.  He  point- 
ed out  merely  the  fact,  that  the  mind  is  so  formed,  that  certain  impres- 
sions, produced  by  external  objects  on  our  organs  of  sense,  are  followed 
by  certain  sensations ;  that  these  sensations  are  followed  by  perceptions 
oi  the  existence  and  qualities  of  the  bodies  by  which  the  impressions  are 
made  ;  and  that  all  the  steps  of  this  process  are  equally  involuntary  and 
incomprehensible  to  us. 

It  will  be  perceived,  that  the  doctrine  above  laid  down  regarding  the 
functions  of  the  senses,  corresponds  precisely  with  the  philosophy  of  Dr. 
Reid. 

The  organs  of  each  sense  are  double ;  and  yet  the  consciousness  of  all 
impressions  experienced  by  the  mind  is  single.  Various  theories  have 
been  propounded  to  account  for  this  fact ;  but  none  of  them  is  satisfactory. 
Dr.  Gall  ventured  to  give  an  explanation  different  from  them  all.  "  He 
distinguishes  two  states  of  activity  in  the  organs  of  the  senses,  calling  one 
active,  the  other  passive.  The  functions  are  passive,' if  performed  inde- 
pendently of  the  will ;  the  eye,  for  instance,  necessarily  perceives  the 
light  which  falls  upon  it,  and  the  ear  the  vibrations  propagated  to  it. 
Now,  we  perceive  passively  with  both  organs,  says  he ;  we  see  with  both: 
•yes,  hear  with  both  ears,  but  the  active  state  is  confined  to  one  organ, 
and  commonly  to  the  strongest.  We  see  with  both  eyes  at  the  same 
time,  but  we  look  with  one  only ;  we  hear  with  both  ears,  we  listen  only 
with  one ;  We  feel  with  both  hands,  we  touch  with  hot  one,'  dec. 

♦*  There  is  no  doubt  that  we  look  with  one  eye  only.  In  placing  a 
pencil  or  any  other  thin  body  between  us  and  a  light,  keeping  both  eyes 
open,  and  throwing  the  axis  of  vision,  the  stick,  and  the  light  into  a  right 
line,  did  we  look  with  both  eyes,  the  pencil  should  oictipy  the  diagonal, 
and  its  shadow  fall  on  the  nose.  But  this  always  fsjls  on  one  eye,  on 
that  which  the  person,  who  makes  tne  experiment,  ordinarily  uses  jn  look- 
ing with  attention.  If  the  pencil  be  kept  in  the  same  position,  and  the 
eye  not  employed  in  looking  be  shut,  the  relative  direction  of  the  objects 
will'  seem  to  remain  the  same ;  bat  if  he  shut  the  eye  wijh  which  he  look- 
ed, it  will  be  altered,,  and  the  pencil  will  appear  removed  far  from  its 
former  place.  Again,  let  any  one  look  at  a  point  but  a  little  way  distant, 
both  eyes  will  teem  directed  toward  it ;  let;  him:  then  shut  his  eyes  alter- 
nately. If  he  close  the  one  with  which .  he,  did :  not  look,  the  other  remains 
motionless ;  but  if  he  shut  that  with  which  he .  looked,  the  other  turns 
immediately  a  little  inward,  in  order  to. fix.  the  point.  Moreover,  the 
•yes  of  many  animals  are  placed  laterally, and. cannot  both  be  directed  at 
•ace  to  the  same  object.  Finally,  the  gestures  of  man  and  animals  prove 
.  *  fyiay  on  tits  InttlUctual  Powers,  p,2ft* 
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that  they  look  with  one  eye  and  listen  with  one  ear ;  for  they  direct  one- 
eye  or  one  ear  toward  the  object  to  be  seen  or  heard."* 

"  Notwithstanding  what  has  been  said,  Dr.  Gall's  explanation  seems 
to  me,"  says  Dr.  Spurzheim,  "  little  satisfactory.  Indeed  it  is  very  re- 
markable, that,  passively,  we  perceive,  at  the  same  time,  the  impressions 
of  both^ergansof  any  sense,  not  only  if  one,  bat  also  if  different  objects 
impress  the  two.  Even  different  impressions  of  different  objects  may  be 
perceived  by  both  organs  of  two-senses  at  once.  We  may,  for  instance, 
with  both  eyes  see  different  objects  at  the  moment  that  with  both  ears  we 
hear  different  sounds.  As  soon  as  we  are  attentive,  however,  as  sooa 
as  we  look  or  listen,  we  perceive  but  one  impression,  it  is  impossible* 
therefore,  to  attend  to  two  different  discourses  at  once.  The  leader  of 
an  orchestra  hears,  passively  all  the  instruments,  but  he  cannot  be  atten- 
tive except  to  one.  The  rapidity  of  mental  action  deceives  several,  and 
snakes^  them,  think  it  possible  to  attend  to  different  objects  at  the  same 
moment.  It  follows,  that  there  is  a  difference  between  the  active  and 
passjve  state  of  the  senses ;  but.  whether  this  difference  suffices  to  explain 
the  single  consciousness  of  every  sense  is  another  question  ;  I  thiuk  is 
does  not. 

"  First,  this  explanation  would  apply  only  to  functions  in  their  active; 
not  at  all  in  their  passive,  state ;  and  the  cause  of  single!  consciousness 
must  be  the  same  in  both.  Farther, .the  active  state  is  not  produced  by 
the  external  senses  themselves,  any  more  than  voluntary  motion  by  the 
mere  muscles.  Some  internal  power  renders  the  senses  active ;  they 
themselves  are  always  passive,  and.  merely  propagate  external  impres- 
sions ;  tbey  appear  active  only  when  something  internal  employs  thein  to 
receive  and  to  transmit  impressions  to  the  brain.  It  is,  therefore,  proba- 
ble that  the  internal  cause,  which  excites  only  a  single  organ  of  the  ex- 
ternal causes  to  activity,  is  also  the  cause  of  the  single  consciousness  of 
different. impressions.  Dr.  Gall's  explanation  of  single  consciousness  is, 
consequently,  not  only  grounded  upon  an  inaccurate  notion,  buH  would  bo 
far  from  satisfactory,  were  the  supposition  even  true."t 

The  mind,  has  nor  consciousness  either  of  the  existence  of  ■  the  organs 
of  sense,  or  of  the  functions  performed  by  them.  When  the  table  is  struck, 
and  we  attend,  to  the  subject  of  our  own  consciousness,  we  perceive  the 
impression  of  a.  sound ;  but  by  this  attention  wsdo  not  discover  that  the 
impression  has  been  experienced  by  the  instrumentality  of  .any  organ 
whatever.  Hence  the  perceptions  of  the  mind  are  always  directed  to  the 
objects  which  make  the  impression,  and  not  to  Abe  instruments  by  means 
of  which  the  impressions  are  experienced.  The  instruments  perform 
their  functions  under  Nature's  care,  and,  as  already  observed,  are  not 
subject  to  the  will.  We  should,  have  been  distracted,  not  benefited,  by 
a  consciousness  of  their  action.  When  they  become  diseased  we  obtain 
this  consciousness,  and  it  is  painful.  Every  one  must  be  sensible  of  this 
fact,  whose  tyes.ortars  have  been  inflamed. 

Dr.  Spurzheim  observes,  that  "  the  brain  seeml  to.  be  necessary  to* 
•very  kind  of  perception,  even  to. that  of  the  immediate  functions  of  the* 
external  senses ;  but  it  is  not  yet  ascertained,  though  it  is  probable,  that 
one  fundamental  power,  inherent  in  a  particular  part  of  the  brain,  knows 
and  conceives,  as  sensations,  all  the  varied  impressions  mads  on  the  ex- 
ternal senses.  Seme  phrenologists  think  that  each  external  sense  has  s> 
peculiar  portion  of  brain  for  this  end,  and  that  the  combined  action  «of  its 
nerve  and  of  this  cerebral  part  is  necessary  to  the  accomplishment  of  its 
functions — that  the  nerve  of  taste  and  a  portion  of  brain,  for  instance,  are 
necessary  to  perceive  savours  ;  the  olfactory  nerve  and  a  cerebral  part, 

distinguish  colours,  dtc.     I  do  not  believo  that  consciousness  happens 
*Dr.  Sfiurxheim's  Phrenology,  p.  221.  \  Lib.  tit.,  p.  222. 
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Without  brain,  bat  I  see  no  reason  to  Kurmise  that  the  immediate  func- 
tions of  each  external  sense  require  a  particular  _portion  of  the  brain,  in 
order  to  be  recognised  as  determinate  sensations."*  Dr.  Caldwell,  on 
the  other  hand,  I  think  with  justice,  regards  the  opinion  here  expressed,  by 
Dr.  Spurzheim  as  at  variance  with  sound  physiology,!  and  the  facts  which 
I  shall  adduce  on  p.  276-  will  show  that,  in  the  case  of  the  sense  of  sight, 
there  is  an  internal  organ  in  the  brain  which  is  connected  with  vision. 

After  these  general  considerations,,  which  apply  to  all  the  external 
senses,  a  few  words  may  be  added  on  the  specific  functions  of  each  sense 
in  particular. 

FEELING  OR  TOUCH, 

Dr.  Spurzhbiit  inferred,  from  pathological  facts,  that  the  nerves  of 
motion  must  be  distinct  from  the  nerves-  of  feeling  ;$  and  subsequent  ex- 
periments have  proved  his  inference  to  be  well  founded.  This  subject 
has  been  treated  of  on  page  65.  The  sense  of  feeling  is  continued,  not 
only  over  the  whole  external  surface  of  the- body,  but  even  over  the  intes- 
tinal canal.  It  gives  rise  to  the  sensations  of  pain  and  pleasure  ;  of  the 
variations  of  temperature  ;  and  of  dryness  and  moisture.  These  cannot 
be  recalled  by  the  will ;  and  I  therefore  consider  them  as  depending  on 
the  sense  alone. 

This  sense  is  usually  supposed  to  convey  to  us  impressions,  not  merely 
of  heat  and  cold,  pain  and  pleasure,  but  also  of  the  resistance  met  with  by 
the  body  when  in  contact  with  external  objects.  This,  however,  seems 
to  be  a  mistake  ;  and,  in  reality,  there  is  a  sense  altogether  distinct  from 
that  of  feeling  properly  so  called,  and  of  which  the  nerves  are  those  already 
mentioned  on  page  68,.  as  conveying  to  the  brain  a  knowledge  of  the  state 
qf  the  muscles — in  other  words,  ojf  the  degree,  of  contraction  or  force 
which  they  are  exerting  at  the  time.  The  existence  of  such  a  sense  is 
distinctly  maintained,  by  Dr.  Thomas  Brown,  "  The  feeling  of  resis- 
tance," says  he,  "  is,  I  conceiye,  to  be  ascribed,  not  to  the  organ  of  touch, 
but  to  our  muscular  frame,  to  which  I  have  already  more  than  once 
directed  your  attention,  as  forming  a  distinct  organ  of  sense  ;  the  affec- 
tions of  which,  particularly  as  existing  in. combination  with  other  feelings, 
and  modifying  our  judgments  concerning  these,  (as  in  the  case  of  distant 
vision,  fpr  example,)  are  not  less  important  than  those  of  our  other,  sensi- 
tive organs. "<Ji  This  passage,. it  is  worthy  of  remark,  was  written  about 
fifteen  years  before  the  nerve  of  the  sense  was  discovered  by  Sir  Charles 
Bell.  Mr.  Simpson,  in  a  very  ingenious  and  elaborate  essay  on  this  sub- 
ject, published  in  The  Phrenological  Journal,\[  has  adduced  many  facts 
and  arguments  confirmatory  of  Dr.  Brown's  opinion!.  One  case  commu- 
nicated to  the  Journal^ tby  a  medical  gentleman  of  Edinburgh,  seems  quite 
decisive.  "  I  was  consulted,'1  says  he,  **  by  the  son  of  a  gentleman  in  the 
country  who  has  had  a  singular  paralytic  affection.  He  lost  the  power 
of  motion  in  his  arms,  but  retained  sensation,  acutely,  and  felt  "another 
person's  hand  cold  or  warm,  as  the  case  might  be.  (This  indicated  the 
nerve*  of  feeling,  distributed  to  the  skin,  to  be  uninjured,  while  the  nwtof 

*  Spurzheim's  Phrenology,  p.  257,  ( 
f  Caldwell's  Elements  of  Phrenology,  2d  edit.,  p.  21. 

t  See  Spurzheim's  Physiognomical  System,  1815,  p.  23,  and  Phrenolbgie, 
Ml 8,  p.  236.     Also-hls  Anatomy  of  the  Brain,  sect,  ill.,  p.  37,  et  seq.. 

6  Lectures,  vol.  i.,  p.  496. 

ft  Vol  ix.,  p  193;  see  also  his  other  papers  there  referred  to,  particularly 
that  on  the  sense  of  equilibrium,  vol.  iv.,  p.  266.  Sir  George  Mackenzie  has 
commented  on  Mr.  Simpson's  essay  mentioned  in  the  text,  in  vol.  ix.,  p.  349.. 

*  VoL  iv.,  p.  315. 
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nerves,  which  convey  the  mandates  of  tho  will  to  the  muscles  and  cause 
them  to  contract,  were  impaired.)  Now,  at  the  distance  of  three  weeks, 
he  has  regained  the  power  of  motion,  bat  has  lost  the  sense  of  the  state 
of  the  muscles  so  completely  that  be  cannot  adapt  his  mascular  contrac- 
tions to  the  purpose  he  has  in  view.  (The  motor  nerve  had  recovered 
its  health,  bat  the  nerve  of  the  tense  of  resistance  continued  powerless. ) 
In  seizing  a  small  object,  he  bears  down  upon  it  with  his  extended  hand, 

fithers  it  in,  and  grasps  it  like  a'  vice<  not  aware  of  the  disproportion  of 
is  effort.  He  has  at  the  same  time  the  complete  command  of  his  muscles 
as  to  contraction  and  relaxation,  bat  wants  only  the  sense  of  their  state." 
Hunger  and  thirst  seem  to  constitute  a  peculiar  sense,  of  which  the 
stomach  and  throat,  and  nerves  connecting  them  with  the  brain,  are  the 
external- organs,  and  the  organ  of  Ahmentiveness  the  cerebral  part  in 
which  the  sensations  are  experienced.* 
Thus  the  number  of  the  senses  appears  to  be  seven,  instead  of  five. 

TASTE. 

The  function  of  this  sense  is  to  produce  sensations  of  taste  alene ;  mod 
these  cannot  be  recalled  by  the  will.  We  may  judge  if  the  qualities  of 
external  bodies  hy  means  of  "the*  impressions  made  on  this  sense  ;  bat  to 
form  ideas  of  such  qualities  is  the  province  of  the  internal  faculties. 

SMELL. 

-  By  means  of  smejl  the  external  world  acts  upon  man  and  animals  from 
a  distance.  Odorous  particles  are  conveyed  from  bodies,  and  inform 
sentient  beings  of  the  existence  of  the  substances  from  which  they  emanate. 
The  functions  of  smell  are  confined  to  the  producing  of  agreeable  or  dis- 
agreeable sensations,  when  the  organ  ia  so  affected.  These  cannot  be 
reproduced  by  an  effort  of  the  will.  Various  ideas  are  formed  of  the 
qualities  of  external  bodies,  by  the  impressions  which  they  make  upon  this 
sense ;  but  these  ideas  are  formed  by  the  internal  faculties  of  the  mind. 

HEARING. 

In  new-born  children  this  sense  is  not  yet  active  ;  but  it  improves  by 
degrees,  and  in  proportion  as  the  vigour  of  the  organ  increases.  It  is  a 
very  common  opinion,  that  music  and  the  faculty  of  speech  are  the 
result  of  the  sense  of  hearing  ;  but  this  notion  is  erroneous 

As  already  mentioned,  the  aurfitqry  apparatus,  being  excited  to  activity 
by  an  external  cause,  produces  only  the  impression  of  noise  ;  >nd  here  113 
functions  terminate.  If,  besides,  the  faculty  of  Tune  be  possessed  by> 
any  individual,  melody  in  sounds  is  perceived  by  that  faculty.  If  the 
faculty  be  not  possessed,  such  perceptions  cannot  exist.  Hence,  among 
birds,  ajghousji  the  female  hears  as  welf  as  the  male,  yet  the  song  of  the 
male  is  very  much  superior  to  that  of  the  female,  and  in  him  the  orpari 
of  Tune  is  larger.  Among  mankind,  also,  many  individuals  hear,  and  yet 
are  insensible  to  melody.  Thus,  both  in  man  and  other  animals,  there  Is 
■o.  proportion  between  the  perfection  of  hearing  and  the  per/ection  of  the 
power  of  perceiving  melody.  If  it  were  part  of  the  function  of  the  audi- 
tory apparatus  to  give  the  perception  of  .melody,  how  could  it  happen  that, 
iff  one  individual,  the  apparatus  can  perform  only  one-half  of  its  function, 
while  in  others  it  performs  the  whole  V   This  is  not'like  Nature's  work. 

*  See  p.  155  of  this  work ;  and  a  paper  on  Ahmentiveness,  by  Mr.  Robert 
"ex,  in  The  Pkrtmtogical  Jewrnal,  vol.  x. 
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Farther,  hearing  cannot  produce  nraaic ;  because  the  aodttory*apparatua 
ia  excited  only  by  sounds  which  are  already  produced  ;  while  tne  first 
musician  muse  have  begun  to  produce  music  before  he  had  heard  it,  and 
therefore  he  must  have  done  so  from  an  internal  impulse  of  the  mind. 
Singing- bird*  also,  whieh  have  been  hatched  by  strange  females,  sing 
naturally,  and  without  any  instruction,  the  song  of  their  species  as  soon 
aa  theit  internal  organization  is  active.  'Hence  the  males  of  every  species 
preserve  their  natural  song,  though,  they  have  been  brought  op  in  the 
society  of  individuals  of  a  different  kind.  Hence  alsot  musicians  who  have 
lost  their  hearing  continue  ta  compose.  They  possess  the  internal  faculty ; 
and  it,  being  independent  of  the  auditory  apparatus,  conceive*  the  impres- 
sions which  different  sounds  naturally  produce,  long  aft  el  the  ear  has 
ceased  to  be  capable  of  allowing  Chese  sounds  to  be  heard  anew.  Hencsy 
likewise,  deaf  and  dumb  persons  have  an  innate  feeling  of  measure  and 
cadence.  Though,  however,  hearing  does  not  produce  music,  vet,  without 
an  auditory  apparatus  fitted  to  receive  the  impressions  made  by  tones, 
melody  could  not  be  perceived ;  and,  unless  that  apparatus  had  been  once 
possessed,  neither  could  melody  be  produced,  because  the.  individual 
could  not  judge  of  the  impressions  which  the  sounds  he  made  were  fitted 
to  make  upon  those  who>  hear. 

Another  common  opinion  is,  that  hearing  alone,  or  hearing  and  voice 
jointly,  produce  the  faculty  of  speech.  This  error  will  be  refuted,  by  con- 
•idering  in  what  any  language  consists,  and  how  every  language  is  pro- 
duced. Language  has  been  divided  .into  two  kinds,  natural  and  artificial. ' 
In  both  kinds  a  certain  sign  is  us*ed  to  indicate. to  others  certain  feelings 
or  ideas  of  the  mind.  Various  motions  of  the  body  aud  expressions  of 
the  countenance,  the  moment  they  are  beheld,  indicate  certain  emotions 
and  sentiments.  In  this  case  the  expression  of  the  countenance  or  the 
motion  of  the  body  is  a  sign  fitted  by  nature  to  excite  in  us  the  perception 
of  the  feeling.  The  meaning  of  the  sign  is  understood  by  ail  men,  without 
instruction  or  experience.  It  is  obvious  that  its  power,  in  this  case,,  to 
excite  the  perception,  does  not  depend,  either  upon  hearing  or  voice  ;  for 
neither  is  employed  in  producing  it :  but  that  the  effect  is  an  ultimate 
fact  of  our  constitution,  which  must  be  referred  to  the  will  of  the  Creator. 
Besides  these  signs,  however,  we  make  use  of  many  others  to  communicate 
our  Uioughts,  which  have  no  original  connexion  with  the  things  signified. 
For  example,  the  word  table  has  no.  necessary  connexion  with  the  thing 
upon  which  I  now  write.  How,  then,  does  the  word  happen  to  indicate 
the  thing  1  The  internal  faculties  first  conceive  the  object :  having  done 
so,  they  wish  to  fix  upon  a  sign  by  which  that  conception  may  be  recalled 
or  communicated.  They  therefote  employ  tht  Qrgwu  of  vpize  to  make 
the  sound  which  we  express  when  we  utter  the  word  tabic.  The  thing 
itself  being  pointed  out,  and  the  sound  being  uttered  at  the  same  time, 
the  meaning  of  the  sound  becomes  understood;  and  hence  every  time  it 
is  pronounced,  the  idea  of  the  thing  is  suggested.  But  we  are  not  to 
suppose  that  ttife  auditory  apparatus,  ox  the  organs  of  voice,  conceive  the 
idea  of  the  table.  This  is  done  by  the  internal  faculties  alorffi  ;  and  these 
merely  make  use  of  the  organs  of  »oice  as  instruments  for  producing  a  sign. 
Hence,  the  reason  why  monkeys  do  not  speak  is,  not  that  they  want  the 
sense  of  hearing  and  organs  of  voice,  but  that  they  have  not  the  internal 
faculty  which  fixes. upon  artificial  signs  to  indicate  the  conceptions  formed 
by  the  mind- 

The  proper  function,  then,  of  die  sense  of  hearing  is  confined  to  the 
production  of  the  impressions  which  we  call  sounds ;  yet  it  assists  a 
great  number  of  internal  faculties. 

The  auditory,  nerve  haa  a  more  intimate  connexion  with  the  organ*  o£ 
(he  moral  sentiments,  than  with  those  o/  tfie  intellectual  faculties,. 
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SIGHT. 

This  last  of  the  mums  is  the  third  of  those  which  inform  man  tod 
other  animals  of  Che  existence  of  remote  objects  by  means  of  an  interme- 
dium ;  and  the  intermedium,  in  this  instance,  i»  light. 

This  sense  has  been  said  to  acquire  its  ruuetieus  by  touch  or  by  habit. 
Bishop  Berkeley  is  supposed  by  the  metaphysicians  to  hare  discovered 
the  true  theory  of  -vision,  tad  the  result  of  his  investigation  is,  "  that  a 
man  born  blind,  being  made  to  see,  would  not  at  first  have  any  idea  of 
distance  by  sight.  The  sun  and  stars,  the  remotest  objects  as  well  as  the 
nearest,  would  til  seem  to  be  in  his  bye,  or  rather  in  his  mind  ***  Dr. 
Reid  and  many-  other  philosophers  have  written  ingenious  disquisitions, 
to  show  that  our  perceptions  of  distance,  figure,  and  motion  are  acquired. 
"  Philosophy,"  says  Mr.  James  Mill,  "  has  ascertained  that  we  derive 
nothing  from  the  eye  whatever  but  sensations  of  colour ;  that  the  idea 
of  extension,  in  which  size,  and  form,  and  distance  are  included,  is  derived 
from  sensations,  not  in  the  eye,  but  in  the  muscular  part  of  our  frame. 
How,  then,  .js  it  that  we  receive  accurate  information  by  the  eye  of 
size,  and  shape,  and  distance  t  By  association  merely. "f  These  specu- 
lations proceed  en  the  principle,  that  Nature  has  done  little  for  man,  and 
that  he  does  a  great  deal  for  himself,  in  endowing  himself  with  perceptive 
powers.  But  vision  depends  on  the  organization  of  the  eye;  and  is 
energetic  or  Weak,  aa  the  organization  ts  perfect  or  imperfect.  Some 
animals  come  into  the  world  with  perfect  eyes ;  and  these  see  perfectly 
from  the  first.  The  butterfly  and  honeybee  fly  at  the  first  attempt,  through, 
fields  and  flowery  meadows  ;  and. the  young  partridge  and  chicken  run 
through  stubble  and  corn-fields.  The  sparrow,  on  taking  its  first  flight 
from  the  nest,  does  not  strike  its  head  against  a  wall,  nor  mistake  the  root 
of  a  tree  for  its  branches  ;  and  yet,  previously  to  its  first  attempt  at  flightj 
it  can  have  no  experience  of 'distance.    « 

-  On  the  other  hand,  animals  which  come  into  the  world  with  eyes  in  an 
imperfect  state,  distinguish  size,  shape,  and  distance  only  by  degrees. 
This  last  is  the  case  with  new-born*  children.  .During  the  first  six  weeks 
after  birth  their  eyes  are  almost  insensible  to  light ;  and  it  is  only  by  degrees 
tharthev  become  fit  to  perform  their  natural  functions.  When  the  oxgalls 
are  sufficiently  matured,  however,  children  see,  without  habit  or  educa- 
tion, as  well  and  as  accurately  as  the. greatest  philosopher. 

Indeed,  as  has  been  formerly  mentioned,  the  kind  of  perception"  which 
we  enjoy  by  means  of  the  eyes  is  dependent  solely  on  the  constitution  of 
the  eyes,  and  the  relation  established  between  them  and  the  refraction  of 
light.  So  little  power  has  experience  to  alter  the  nature  of  our  percep- 
tions, that  even  in  some  cases  where  we  discover,  by  other  senses,  that 
the  visible  appearance  of  objects  is  illusive*  we  still  continue  to  see  that 
appearance  the  same  as  before.  The  greatest  philosopher,  standing  at 
one  end  of  \long  alley  of  trees,  cannot  see  the  opposite  rows  equally  dis- 
tant from  one  another  at  the  farther  end,  aa  they  appear  to  be  at  the  end 
nearest  to  him,  even  after  experience  has  satisfied'him  that  the  faot  really 
is  so.  He  must  see  according  to  the  laws  of  perspective;  which  make 
the  receding  rows  appear  to  approach  ;  and  there  ia.no  difference  in  this 
respect  between  his  perceptions  and  those  of  the  most  untutored  infant. 
In  like  manner,  a  philosopher,  on  looking  into  a  concave  spoon,  cannot 
see  his  right  hand  upon  the  right  lide,  and  his  left  upon  the  left,  even 
after  he  has  learned,  by  the  study  of  the  laws  of  optics,  that  the  image  of 
himself,  which  he  sees  in  the  spoon,  is  reversed. 

*    Stewart's  Dissertation,  ii.,  p.  109. 

f  Analysis  oftks  Phenomena  of  the  Human  Mind,  vol  i.,  ch,  ill.,  p.  73. 
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So  confident,  however,  is  Mr.  Stewart  in  the  opinion  that  we  learn  to 
eee,  and  do  not  see  by  nature,  that,  after  remarking  that  '*  Condillac  first 
thought  that  the  eye  judges  naturally  of  figures,  of  magnitudes,  of  situa- 
tions, and  of  distance* :  he  afterward  was  eonvinoed  that  this  was  an 
error,  and  retracted  it," — he  adds,  "  Nothing  short  of  his  own  explicit 
avowal  could  have  convinced  me  that  a  writer  of  such  high  pretensions, 
and  of  such  unquestionable  ingenuity  as  Condillac,  had  really  commenced 
hi*  metaphysical  career  under  so  gross  and  unaccountable  a  delusion.*' 
Mr.  Stewart  also  expresses  his  surprise,  that  Aristotle  should  maintain 
"  that  it  is  not  from  seeing  often  nor  from  hearing  often  that  we  get  these 
senses ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  instead  of  getting  them  by  using  them,  we 
use  them  because  we  have  got  them." 

It  is  worth  while  to  inquire  into  the  grounds  on  which  the  metaphysi- 
cians maintain  such  extraordinary  opinions.  They  are  two :  first,  The 
fast  that  new-born  children  miss  the  object  they  mean  to  seize,  and  show 
clearly  that  they  do  not  accurately  appreciate  size,  distance,  and  relative 
position  ;  and,  secondly,  The  fact  that  a  blind* man  couched  by  Chesselden, 
on  the  first  influx  of  light  to  the  retina,  saw  all  external  objects  as  situ- 
ated in  his  eye,  and  after  a  few  weeks  perceived  distance  and  magnitude 
like  ordinary  persons.  From  these  facts  the  metaphysicians  infer  that  the 
human  being  does  not  naturally  perceive  distance,  size,  and  form,  but 
learns  to  do  so  by  experience.  The  answers  are  obvious  The  eye  in 
the  child  is  not  perfect  till  six  weeks  afterbirth.  The  eye  newly-couched 
is  not  a  sound  eye  instantly,  nor  do  the  muscles  and  various  parts  which 
had  lain  dormant  for  thirty  years,  act  with  perfect  effect  at  the  first  attempt, 
after  the  irritation  and  torment  of  a  painful  operation  ;  and,  even  admitting 
that  the  eye  was  perfectly  sound,  the  internal  organs  which  perceive  dis- 
tance are  not  so.  Ify  disuse,  every  organ  of  the  body  becomes  unfitted 
for  the  due  performance  of  its  functions.  In  civilized  nations  the  mus- 
cles of  the  external  ear,  being  prevented,  by  the  head-dress,  from  acting 
during  childhood,  not  only  lose  all  contractile  power,  but  almost  dwindle 
into  nothing.  In  the  savage  state  the  power  of  moving  the  ear  is  often 
as  perfect  in  man  as  in  the  lower  animals.  After  long  confinement  of  a 
limb  for  the  cure  of  fracture,  the  muscles  diminish  in  size,  and  unfitness 
for  action  is  observed.  In  the  same  way,  during  blindness,  the  organs 
which  judge  of  colour  and  distance  are  never  called  into  action,  and  there- 
fore become,  to  a  certain  extent,  unable  to  execute  their  functions,  and  it 
is  only  by  degrees  that  they  acquire  sufficient  energy  to  do  so.  In  visiting 
several  asylums  for  the  blind,  I  observed  that  the  organ  of  Colouring  was 
imperfectly  developed  in  those  patients  who  had  lost  their  sight  in  infancy. 
Jf  in  middle  life  their  vision  had  been  restored  by  an  operation,  the  organ 
of  Colouring  would  not  have  become  at  once  as  perfect  in  size  and  acti- 
vity as  if  no  previous  impediment  to  the  exercise  of  its  function  had  existed. 

Dr.  Thomas  Brown,  whose  acuteness  I  have  repeatedly  had  occasion 
to  praise,  admits  that  the  lower  animals  perceive  distance  intuitively ; 
and,  although,  on  the  whole,  he  agrees  in  the  opinions  of  Berkeley,  Reid, 
and  Stewart,  yet  he  considers  the  opposite  opinion,  which  the  phrenolo- 
gists maintain,  as  far  from  ridiculous.  "  It  is,"  says  he,  *'  not  more  won- 
derful, a  priori,  that  a  sensation  of  colour  should  be  immediately  followed 
by  the  notion  of  a  mile  of  distance,  than  that  the  irritation  of  the  nostril, 
by  any  very  stimulant  odour,  should  be  immediately  and  involuntarily  fol- 
lowed by  the  sudden  contraction  of  a  distant  muscular  organ,  like  the 
diaphragm,  which  produces,  in  sneezing  the  violent  expiration  necessary 
for  expelling  the  acrid-  matter."* 

It  is  very  true  that  Nature  does  not  give  ns  intuitive  perceptions  of  the 
number  of  feet  or  inches  which  any  object  is  distant  from  us ;  because 

*  Lecture*,  voL  ii.,  p.  60. 
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those  ire  artificial  meisani,  with  which  nature  has  nothing  to  do.  •  Bat 
when  two  objects,  equal  in  size,  are  presented  to  the  eye,  the  one  being 
-  twice  as  far  distant  as  the  other,  the  mind  hat  no  intuitive  perception  that 
they  are  not  equally  near,  unless  the  external  or  internal  organs,  or  -both, 
he  deficient  or  deranged. 

What,  then,  are  the  true  functions  of  the  eye  1  No  external  organ  of 
aense  forms  ideas:  The  eye,  therefore,  only  receives,  modifies,  and  trans* 
mits  the  impressions  of  light ;  and  here  its  functions  cease.  Internal 
faculties  form  conceptions  of  the  figure,  colour,  distance,  and  other  attri- 
butes and  relations  of  the  objects  making  the  impression  :  and  the  power 
of  forming  these  conceptions  is  in  proportion  to  the  perfection  of  the -eyes 
and  the  internal  faculties  jointly,  and  not  in  proportion  to  the  perfection 
of  the  eyes  alone.  * 

The  anterior  pair  of  the  corpora  quadrigcmina  seem  to  have  an  intimate 
connexion  with  the  sense  of  sight,  anjj  indeed  to  form  part  of  its  organic 
apparatus.  Soemmering  stales  that  he  found  them  atrophied  in  blind 
horses,  and  Dr.  Gail  made  similar  observations.  Dr.  Vimout  found  is 
fourteen  old  horses  which  were  one-eyed,  a  diminution  of  the  anterior  cor- 
pus quadrigeminum  opposite  to  the  lost  eye ;  in  two  of  them  the  atrophy 
was  complete.  To  obtain  farther  light  on  this  subject,  he  put  out  the 
left  eyes  of  four  rabbits,  and  the  right  eyes  of  other  four ;  and  deprived 
another  of  both  eyes.  Ten  months  afterward  they  were' all  put  to  death. 
In  the  four  deprived  of  the  left  eye  he  found  the  anterior  corpus  quadri- 
geminum on  the  right  side  much  smaller  than  that  on  the  left,  while  the 
opposite  appearance  presented  itself  in  those  which  had  lost  the  right  eye. 
In  the  blind  rabbit  both  of  the  anterior  corpora  were  much  smaller  than 
the  sound  one  in  any  of  the  othqr  rabbits.  Compared  with  the  corres- 
ponding parts  in  a  rabbit  of  the  same  litter,  whose  eyes  were  sound,  they 
presented  a  very  perceptible  difference  of  volume.  Dr.  Vimont  adds : 
"  M.  M age n die  has  told  me,  that  he  had  observed  a  diminution  of  a  bige- 
mina  body  in  birds,  a  short  time  after  having  put  out  one  of  their  eyes.  I 
have  repeated  the  experiment ;  it  is  exact ;  the  diminution  even  takes 
place  a  great  deal  sooner  than  in;  quadrupeds,  "t  He  mentions  farther, 
that,  according  to  the  observations  o(  Wenzel,?  there  is  atrophy  of  the 
optic  thalami  in  blindness,  and  when  that  state  is  of  long  continuance  the 
thaUrnj  become  narrower  and  flatter.  These  facta  account  satisfactorily 
for  Chesselden's  patient  not  being  able  to  see  perfectly,  immediately  after 
being  couched. 

The  senses  may  be  exercised,  anaV  their  powers  greatly  improved  by 
exercise.  T-he  taste  of  the  gourmand-is  more  acute  than  that  of  the  pea- 
sant, and  the  touch  of  the  artisan  than  that  of  the  ploughman. 

Gcnos  II.— INTELLECTUAL  FACULTIES  WHICH  PROCURE 
KNOWLEDGE  OF  EXTERNAL  OBJECTS,  THEIR  PHYSI- 
CAL QUALITIES,  AND  VARIOUS  RELATIONS. 

Thb  faculties  now  to  be  treated  of  take  cognizance  of  the  existence 
and  qualities  of  external  objects.  They  correspond,  in  some  degree,  to 
the  Perceptive  Powers  of  the  metaphysician's  ;  and  form  ideas.  Their 
action  is  attended  with  a  sensation  of  pleasure,  but  (except  m  the  case  of 
Tune)  it  is  weak  compared  with  the  emotions  produced  by  the  faculties 

*  See  two  papers  by  Dr.  A.  Combe,  "  On  the  Functions  of  the  Sense  of 
Sight,  considered  chiefly  in  its  relations  to  ideas  of  Form,  Colour,  Magnitude, 
and  Distance  ;n  Phren.  Journ ,  vol.  iv.,  p.  608,  and  vol  v.,  p.  286. 

+  Idealise  on  Human  and  Comparative  Phrenology,  i.,  p.  310 ;  French  edit., 
p.  298. 

%  De  Penit.  Struct.  Cerebri,  p.  125. 
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already  treatad  of.  Id  judging  of  the  ■»  ai  these  organs,  the  rule*  kid 
down  on  page  95  require  to  be  particularly  attended  to.  The  organ*  of 
the  intellectual  faculties  ire  small,  but  active.  If  they  hid  been  u  Urge 
sr  those  of  the  propenaitiee,  we  should  have  been  liable  to  intellectual  pas- 
sion*. ThecomperatisecalmoBseof  our  reasoning  processes  is  probably 
the  remit  of  the  small  saw  of  thus  organs. 

S3.  INDIVIDUALITY. 

Tan  organ  is  eitnsted  in  the  middle  of  the  lower  part  of  the  forehead, 

immedistely  aboie  the  top  of  the  nose.  When  lirgn,  it  produces  breadth, 
project  ion,  and  descent  between  the  cyo-brows,  at  that  part ;  when  small, 
the  eye-brows  approach  closely  to-each  other,  and  lie  in  a  homontal  line, 
It  ii  TBiy  large  in  the  portrait  of  Michael  Angelo. 


In  surveying  the  external  world,  we  may  consider,  first,  object!  simply 
as  substances  or  existences,  such  aa  ft  rock,  a  hone,  a  tree,  a  man  ;  thee* 
perceptions  are  designated  by  aubataotirea  ; — in  the  next  place,  the  pro- 
perties and  relations  of  things  which  exist,  MM  aa  their  form,  sin,  weight, 
and  colour.  After  these  perceptions,  we  may  notice  their  Retire  pheno- 
mena; the  rock  fails,  the  horse  runs,  th#  tree  grows,  the  man  walks — 
these  actions  are  designated  by  active  verba-  Aa  aile,  form,  weight ,  and 
colour  are  adjuncts  of  physical  siisteoca,  time  is  an  adjunct  of  action. 
No w,'1  the  faculty  of  Iridmdaality  rendera  us  observant  of  object*  which 
exist:  it  gives  lire  notion  of  substance,  and  forms  the  class  of  idea*  lepra, 
24     - 
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tented  by  substantive  noons  when  need  without  en  adjective,  as>  roeX^ 
man,  horse. 

The  faculty  gives  the  desire,  accompanied  with  the  ability,  to  know 
objects  as  mere  existences,  without  regard  to  their  modes  of  action  or 
the  purposes  to  which  they  may  be  subservient.     Individuals  in  whom  it 
is  large  will  observe  and  examine  an  object  with  intense  delight,  without 
the  least  consideration  to  what  it  may  be  applied— a,  quality  of  mind  which 
is  almost  incomprehensible  to  persons  in  whom  this  organ  is  small  and 
Causality  large.     It  prompts  to  observation,  and  is  a  great  element  in  a 
genius  for  those  sciences  which  consist  in  a  knowledge  of  specific  exis- 
tences, such  as  natural  history.    It  leads  to  {riving  a  specific  form  to  all 
the  ideas  entertained  by  the  mind.     A  student  in  whom  this  organ  ia  email 
and  the  reflecting  organs  large,  may  have  bis  mind  stored  with  general 
principles  of  science  and  with  abstract  ideas,  but  will  experience  much 
difficulty  in  reducing  them  into  precise  and  specific  forms.     Another,  in 
whom  this  organ  is  large,  will  have  all  his  knowledge  individualized  :  if 
he  hear  lectures  or  conversation"  in  which  general  views  chiefly  are  pre- 
sented, he  will  render  them  specific  for  himself  \  but  unless  his  reflecting 
organs  also  be  large,  he  will  be  prone  to  miss  the  essential  principle,  to 
seize  upon  the  most  palpable  circumstance  attending  it,  and  to  embrace 
this  as  his  conception, of  it.     Such  persons  are  learned;  and,  owing  to  the 
store  of  facts  with  which 'their  memories  are  replenished,  the  great  deflnite- 
nese  and  precision  of  their  ideas,  and  the  readiness  with  which  they  com- 
mand them,  they  often  take  a  lead  in  public  business :  but  if  their  reflect- 
ing organs  be  deficient,  they  show  no  depth  or  comprehensiveness  of 
understanding ;  -they  do  not  advance  the  principles  of  science,  and  rarely 
acquire  a  permanent  reputation. 

In  common  life  a  great  deve}opementof  this  organ  confers  a  talent  for 
observation,  curiosity  to  knqj**  and  aptitude  for  acquiring  knowledge  of 
details.     The  character  of  Miss  Pratt,  as  drawn  by  the  author  of  The 
Inheritance,  a  novel,  is  a  personification  of  Individuality  when  predo- 
minantly powerful,  and  not  directed  by  higher  faculties.*     "But  people 
who  make  use  of  their  eyes,"  says  this  author,  f*  have  often  much  to  see, 
even  between  two  doors ;  and*  in  her  progress  from  the  hall-door  to  the 
drawing-room,  Miss  Pratt  met  with  much  to  attract  her  attention.     True, 
all  the  objects  were  perfectly  familiar  to  her ;  but  a  real  looker,  like  a 
great  genius,  is  never  at  a  loss  for  a  subject— things  are  either  better  or 
worse  since  they  saw  them  last— or  if  the  things  -themselves  should 
happen  to  be  the  aame,  they*  have  sees  other  things,  either  better  or 
worse,  and  can,  therefore,  either  approve  or  disapprove  of  them.  .  Miss 
Pratt's  bead  then  turned  from' side  to  sides  thousand  times  as  she  went 
along,  and  a  thousand  observations  and  criticisms  about  stair-carpets, 
patent'lamps,  hall-ehairs,  slab-tables,  &c.»  &c.,  Ate,  passed  through  her 
crowded  brain." — "  At  length  Miss  Pratt  and  Mr.,  Lindsay  were  an- 
nounced, and  thereupon  entered  Miss  Pratt  in  a  quick  paddling  manner, 
as  if  in  all  baste  to  greet  her  friends." — ••  Miss  Pratt,  then  appeared  to  her 
(Gertrude)*,  person  from  whom  nothing  could  be  hid.    "Her  eyes  were 
not  by  any  means  fine  eyes— they  were  not  reflecting  eyss-r-they  were  not 
soft  eyes — they  were  not  sparkling  eyes— they  were  not  penetrating  eyes ; 
neither  were  they  restless  eyes,  nor  rolling  eyes,  nor  squinting  eyes,  nor 
prominent  eyes— but  they  were  active,  brisk,  busy,  vigilant,  immoveable 
eyes,  that  looked  as  if  they  coujd.not  be  surprised  by  anything — not  even 
•by  sleep.    They  never  looked  angry,  nor  joyous,  or  perturbed,  or  melan- 
choly, or  heavy.;  but  morning,  noon,  and  night  they  shone  the  same,  and 
conveyed  the  same  impression  to  the  beholder,  viz.,  that  they  were  eyes 
that  had  a  look— not  like  the  look  of  Sterne's  monk,  beyond  this  worn-; 

♦See  ThsPhmsitgiadJsunmltiL%96. 
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hut  a  look  into  mil  thing*  on  the  face  of  this  world.  Her  other  features 
had  nothing  remarkable  in  them  ;  bat  the  ear*  might  evidently  be  classed 
under  the  same  head  with  the  eyes — they  were  something  resembling 
rabbits* — long,  prominent,  restless,  vibrating  ears,  forever  listening,  and 
never  shut  by  the  powers  of  thought. " 

From  communicating  this  talent  of  observation.  Individuality  greatly 
assists  Imitation  in  promoting  mimicry.  The  organ  was  large  in  Garrick 
and  Matthews  ;  and  it  is  obvious  that  accurate  observation  of  the  manners 
and  appearances  of  men  was  a  fundamental  element  ta  a  talent  such  as 
theirs,  of  pourtraying  on  the  stage  liviag  individuals  in  their  minutest 
peculiarities. 

When  the  organ  is  deficient,  the  individual  fotfs  to  observe  things  that 
exist  around  him ;  he  may  visit  a  house,  and  coma  away  without  knowing 
what  objects  were  in  the  room.  A  person  thus  deficient  walks  in  the 
streets,  or  through  the  country,  and  observes  nothing.  In  short,  although 
the  external  senses  are  in  perfect  health— owing  to  the  feebleness  of  this 
observing  power,  they  are  not  called  into  activity  for  the  purpose  of  ac- 
quiring knowledge. 

This  organ,  when  large,  prompts  to  discovery  by.  observation  of  things 
which  exist.  Persons  so  constituted  do  not  seek  to  arrive  at  new  truths 
by  reasoning,  but  inquire  of  nature,  o&mea,  of  books  for  information ;  and 
hence,  many  brilliant*  physical  discoveries  have  been  made  by  persons 
largely  endowed  with  these*  and  the  other  perceptive  organs,  whose  reflect- 
ing faculties  have  not  passed  mediocrity.  Since  Bacon's  rules  of  philo- 
sophizing have  been  duly  appreciated  and  become  fashionable,  science  has 
been  extensively  and  successfully  cultivated  by  a  class  of  minds,  which, 
while  the  method  of  speculative  reasoning  prevailed,  was  excluded  from 
such  pursuits.  This  class  is  composed  of  persons  in  whom  the  organ 
under  consideration  greatly  predominates  over  those  of  the  reflecting 
powers.  Such  individuals  are  constituted  by  nature  to  become  observers.; 
and  natural  history,  particularly  botany,*  anatomy,  mineralogy,  and  even 
chemistry,  are  great  departments  of  knowledge  fitted  for  the  exercise  of 
their  peculiar  talent.  The  substance  of  these  sciences  consists  in  a 
knowledge  of  the  existence, appearances,  and  properties  of  natural  objects 
as  facts ;  and  we  need  not  be  surprised  to  meet  with  eminent  professors 
of  them,  in  whose  heads  the  reflecting  organs  are  greatly  inferior  to  too 
knowing. 

To  the  artist  this  organ  k  of  great  importance.  It  enables  him  to 
give  body  and  substance  to  the  conceptions  of  his  other  faculties,  and 
confers  on  him  a  capacity  for  attending  to  detail.  In  therptctures  of  an 
artist  in  whose  head  Individuality  is  deficient,  there  is  an  abstractness  of 
conception  and  a  vagueness  of  expression  that  greatly  detract  from  their 
effect.  In  the  works  of  an  individual  in  whom  these  organs  are  Urge, 
every  object  appears  full  of  substance  and  reality  ;  and  if  he  paint  portraits, 
the  spectator  will  be  so  impressed  with  their  individuality,  that  he  will  be 
apt  to  fancy  himself  acquainted  with  the  originals. 

Persons  who  excel  at  whist  generally  possess  Individuality  and  Even- 
tuality large.  If  both  of  the  organs  be  deficient,  eminence  will  not  easily 
be  attained  in  this  game. 

This  faculty  gives  the  tendency  to  personify  nations  and  phenomena, 
or  to  ascribe  existence  to  mere  abstractions  of  the  mind,  such  as  Ignorance, 
Folly,  or  Wisdom. 

The  organ  was  large  in  Sheridan  and  Sir  Walter  Scott.  It  is  small  in  the 
Scots  in  general ;  it  is  larger  in  the  English,  and  still  larger  in  the  French. 

In  adults  the  frontal  sinus  is  generally  present  at  the  situation  of  this 

*  See  Letter  by  Mr.  Hewett  Watson,  on  the  heads  of  botanists,  Parsnois- 
peml  Journal,  vol  viii.v  p.  101. 
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organ,  and  this  throws  a  difficulty  in  the  way  of  judging  of  its  siie.     The 
function,  however,  is  ascertained  by  observing  young  persons  in  whom  the 
sinus  is  not  formed,  and  by  the  negative  evidence ;  that  is,  when  the  ex- 
ternal part  of  the  skull,  at  the  top  of  the  nose*is  narrow,  contracted,  and 
depressed,  the  portion  of  brain  below  is  necessarily  small,  and  then  the 
mental  power  is  found  invariably  weak.     This  concomitance  of  large  size 
and  great  power  in  young  persons,  and  of  deficiency  of  size  and  feeble- 
ness of  power  in  all  ages,  proves  the  function.    In  certain  cases  the  sinus 
may  throw  a  difficulty  in  the  way  of  determining  the  exact  sue  of  the 
organ,  but  this  does  not  prevent  the  possibility  of  ascertaining  the  function 
by  observations  made  in  other  cases  in  which  this  obstacle  does  not  exist. 
The  organ  and  the  mental  qualities  conferred  by  it  are  established ; 
but  the  metaphysical  analysis  of  the  faculty  seems  to  require  farther 
elucidation.*  « 

• 
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Da.  Gall  was  struck  with  the  circumstance,  that  certain  persons  and 
animals  recognise,  with  the  greatest  facility,  individuals  whom  they  have 
not  seen  for  years,  and  even  then  seen  enly  in  passing.  In  himself  this 
faculty  was  weak,  and  frequently,  on  rising  from  table,  he  had  no  recol- 
lection of  the  person- who  had  set  next  to  him,  so  as  to  be  able  to  recog- 
nise him  again  in  society  ;  and  he  was,  in  consequence,  exposed  to  many 
painful  embarrassments  and  awkward  mistakes.  Being  desired  to  examine 
the  head  of  a  young  girl  who  had  an  extreme  facility  of  distinguishing  and 
recollecting  persons,  he  found  her  eyes  pushed  laterally  outward,  and  a 
certain  squinting  look :  after  innumerable  additional  observations,  he  spoke 
of  an  organ  of  the  knowledge  of  persons. 

The  organs  lie  on  the  two  sides  of,  and  contiguous  to,  the  crista  gaJUi. 
When  small,  the  orbitar  plate  approaches  close  to  the  sides  of  the  crest, 
and  then  the  external  width  across  the  nose  from  eye  to  eye  is  small : 
when  large,  there  is  a  considerable  space  between  the  orbitar  plate  and 
the  crest,  and  a  great  external  breadth  across  the  nose  ;  in  general  there 
is  also  a  depression  of  the  internal  part  of  the  eyes. 

In  some  instances  the  frontal  sinus  is  found  at  the  situation  of  this  organ, 
but  it  very  rarely  leads  to  difficulty  in  observing  its  *ize.  The  organ  was 
large  in  King  George  III.,  and,  combined  with  his  large  organ  of  Individu- 
ality* g*ve  bim  that  extraordinary  talent  for  recollecting  persons  for  which 
he  was  celebrated.     It  is  very  moderately  developed  in  Gurran. 

Dr.  Gall  observes,  that  those  individuals  who  never  bestow  more  than 
a  superficial  attention  on  phenomena,  and  who  have  always  reasonings, 
or  at  least  sophisms,  ready  in  explanation  of  every  fact,  pretend  that  a 
.deficiency,  such  as  he  experienced  in  recognising  persons,  is  owing  to  the 

Sea  ;  that,  in  such  cases;  the  vision  is  indtstirJct,  or  there  js  a  squint, 
is  personal  experience,  he  adds,  affords  a.  refutation  of  this  hypothesis ; 
for  he  never  had  a  squint,  and  his  vision  was  particularly  acute  and  clear. t 

*  Mr.  Scott  has  published  an  elaborate  essay  on  In  ividuality  in  The  Phre- 
nological Journal,  vol.  v.,  p.  226.  See  also  remarks  on  it  by  Mr.  Sch warts,  of, 
Stockholm,  vol.  vi.,  p.  328 ;  and  by  Mr.  Hewett  Watson,  vol.  vii.,  p.  213. 
•  t  Dr.  Gall  mentions,  that,  although  he  could  neither  paint  nor  design,  he 
was  able  to  seize,  with  great  facility,  the  numerous  forms  of  the  head ;  which 
statement  is  at  variance  with  great  deficiency  in  the  organ  of  Form :  but,  from 
the  general  tenor  of  his.  observations,  it  appears  that  his  power  of  distinguish- 
ing forms  was  not  so  great  as  he  imagined  it  to  be.  .Dr.  Spurzheim  gives  the 
following  note  in  his  reprint  of  the  article  •«  Phrenology  "  in  the  3d  number  of 
Tho  Foreign  Quarterly  Review : 

«  The  phrenological  faculties  of  Dr.  Gall's  infantile  genius  were,  Indmda- 
auty,  Eventuality,  and  Causality,  in  an  eminent  degree. 
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Often  children  from  tkfee  to  five  year*  ef  age  hate  a  great  *»a*ory  «f 
persons.  Some  dogs,  at  the  distance  of  years,  recognise  an  individual 
whom  they  have  only  once  seen  ;  while  others,  after  a  few  days'  absence, 
do  not  know  again  persona  whom  they  have  seen  frequently.  Monkeys, 
dogs,  horses,  elephants,  and  even  birds,,  distinguish,  with  greater  or  less 
facility,  their  master,  and  those  who  have  been  kind  or  cruel  to  them 
among  a  thousand.  All  the*  animals  which  belong  to  a  herd,  and  also  all 
the  beea  in  a  hive,  from  20,000  to  80,000  in  number,  know  each  other. 
When  a  stranger  attempts  to  introduce  himself,  they  drive  him  away,  or 
kill  him.* 

Dr.  Spurzheim  haa  analyzed  the  mental  power  connected  with  the 
organ  in  question,  and  considers  it  in  the  following  manner :  "  To  me/' 
says  he,  "  there  seems  to  exist  an  essential  ami  fundamental  power,  which 
takes  cognizance  of  configuration  generally,  and  one  of  whose  peculiar 
applications  or  offices  is  recollection  of  persons ;  for  persons  are  only 
known  by  their  forms.  I  separate  the  faculty  which  appreciates  configu- 
ration from  that  of  Individuality,  since  we  may  admit  the  existence  of  a 
being  without  taking  its  figure  into  consideration.  Individuality  may  b# 
excited  by  every  one  of  the  external  senses,  by  smell  and  hearing,  as  well 
as  by  feeling  and  sight ;%  while  the  latter  two  senses  alone  assist  the 
faculty  of  configuration.  It  is  this  power  which  disposes  us  to  give  a 
figure  to  every  being  and  conception  of  our  minds  ;  that  of  an  old  man 
to  God  ;  to  Death,  that  of  a  skeleton,  and  so  on.  The  organ  of  Configu- 
ration is  situated  in  the  internal  angle  of  the  orbit ;  if  large,  it  pushes  the 
eyeball  toward  the  external  angle  a  little  outward  and  downward.  It 
varies  in  size  in  whole  nations.  Many  of  the  Chinese  I  have  seen  in 
London  had  it  much  developed.  It  is  commonly  large  in  the  French,  and 
bestow*  their  skill  in  producing  certain  articles  of  industry.  Combined 
with  Constructiveness.  it  inventathe  patterns  of  dress- makers  and  millin- 
ers. It  leads  poets  to  describe  portraits  and  configurations,  and  induces 
those  who  make  collections  of  pictures  and  engravings  to  prefer  portraits, 
if  they  have  it  in  a  high  degree.  It  is  essential  to  portrait- painters. 
Crystallography  also  depends  on  it ;  and  to  me  it  appears  that  concep- 
tions of  smoothness  and  roughness  are  acquired  by  its  means. "f  I  have 
met  with  numerous  facts  in  proof  of  this  faculty  and  organ. 

In  The  Phrenological  Journal,  vol.  viii.,  p.  216,  a  case  ia  recorded  of  a 
literary  gentleman  who  always  associated  a  particular  form  with  certain 
words.  "  Words,"  says  he,  "  are  associated  in  my  mind  witfar  shapes, 
and  shapes  with  words ;  a  horse's  mouth,  for  instance,  I  always  associate 

"  It  has  been  remarked  as  singular,  that  Dr.  Gall  should  hare  been  the  first 
founder  of  this  new  science  while  he  could  not  recollect  persons  after  dinner, 
though  they  had  been  near  him  at  table,  and  since  be  could  not  find  his  way 
again  to  places  where  he  had  been  before  ;  or,  in  phrenological  terms,  since 
he  had  Form  and  Locality  very  small.  Those  who  make  that  remark,  can 
neither  know  the  proceeding  of  Dr.  Gall  nor  understand  the  true  meaning  o* 
the  two  phrenological  denominations  Dr.  Gall  compared  the  size  of  indi- 
vidual cerebral  portions  with  certain  talents  or  characters  eminent  in  any  way;, 
and  be  wae  not  deficient  in  the  power  of  perceiving  size  and  its  differences. 
The  want  of  Locality  did  not  prevent  him- from  making  discoveries,  any  more 
than  the  want  of  seeing  certain  colours  hinders  any  one  to-cultivate  geometry 
or  mathematics  in  general*  Dr.  GalPs  deficiency  ia  Form  explains  why  he 
constantly  attached  himself  to.  isolated  elevations  and  depressions  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  head,  rather  than  to  their  general  configuration,  and  left  this  recti- 
fication of  Phrenology  to  my  exertions ;  he,  nevertheless,  has  the  great  merit 
of  having  discovered  first,  certain  relations  between  cerebral  developemenfc 
and  mental  manifestations." 

*  Sur  Us  Fonctioru  <**  Cerveau,  tome  v.,  p,  1,  2,.  &c 

+  Phrenology,  p.  274. 
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with  the  word  smitfr.    As  hietancesofthe  association  of  words  with  forms, 
take  the  following  examples  : 


u  Cornbt  resembles 


"Cox  resembles  fvAA* 

"  AfeRpftm  resembles  U^vJ 

The  Uta  Mr.  Thomas  Allan,  of  Edinburgh,  who  had  a  passion  for  mi- 
neralogy from  early  youth,  had  a  very  large  developement  of  this  organ, 
as  also  of  Comparison.  1  have  seen  many  children  who  were  expert  at 
cutting  figures  m  paper,  possess  it,  with  the  organs  of  Imitation  and  Con- 
stractiveness  large.  A  gentleman  called  on  me  in  whom  Constructrve- 
ness,  Locality,  and  other  organ*  which  go  to  form  a  talent  tor  drawing 
landscape  and  botanical  figures,  are  large,  but  in  whom  Form  is  deficient ; 
and  he  said,  that  he  could  not,  except  with  great  difficulty  and  imperfec- 
tion, draw  or  copy  portraits. 

The  celebrated  Cuvier  owed  much  of  bis  success  as  a  comparative 
anatomist  to  this  organ.  De  Candoile  mentions  that  "  his  memory  was 
particularly  remarkable  in  what  related  to  forme,  considered  in  the  widest 
sense  of  that  word  ;  the  figure  of  an  animal,  seen  in  reality  or  m  drawing, 
never  left  his  mind,  and  served  him  as  a  point  of  comparison  for  all  similar 
objects."  This  organ,  and  also  the  organs  lying  along  the  superciliary 
ridge,  were  largely  developed  in  his  head. 

Mr.  Audubon  says  of  toe  late  Mr.  Bewick,  the  most  emment  wood- 
engraver  whom  England  has  produced — "  His  eyes  were  placed  farther 
apart  than  those  of  any  man  I  have  ever  seen."* 

Children  in  whom  the  organ  of  Form  is  very  large  ream  to  read  with 
great  facility,  even  in  languages  of  which  they  are  totally  ignorant,  and 
although  the  book  be  presented  to  them  upside  down.f 

In  the  casts  of  two  Chinese  skulls  in  the  Phrenological  Society's  col- 
lection, the  organ  is  greatly  developed  ;  and  it  is  said:  to  be  large  in  the 
Chinese  in  general.  Their  use  of  characters  for  words  may  have  sprung 
from  the  great  aims  of  this,  organ,  which  would  enable  them  easily  to 
invent  and  remember  a  variety  of  forms.  In  a  collection  of  portraits  of 
eminent  painters,  presented  by  Sir  O.  8.  Mackenzie  to  the  society,  the" 
organ  appears  uncommonly  large  in  those  who  excelled  in  portrait  painting. 

The  metaphysicians  do  not  admit  a  faculty  of  this  kind. 

Br.  Gall  remarks,  that  some  authors  present  the  reader  with  descrip- 
tions of  the  persons  whom  they  introduce,  drawn  with  great  minuteness 
and  effect.  Montaigne  and  Sterne,  for  example,  are  distinguished  fot 
this  practice,  and  in  the  portraits  of  both  the  organ  of  Form  is  conspicu- 
ously large. 

I  subjoin  a  copy  of  the  portrait  of  William  Dobson,  an  English  painter 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  in  whom  the  width  between  the  eyes  at  this 
organ  (49)  is  very  great. 

*  Audubon's  Ornithological  Biography,  vol.  iii.,  p.  300. 
t  See  two  illustrative  cases  in  Tk*  Pkremdagwal  Journal,  vol.  viii.,  p,  6\ 
and  voL  ix.,  p.  344. 
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Lord  Jeffrey,  in  the  article  "  Beaut;  "  in  the  Supplement  to  the  Eney- 
doptzdia  Britannica,  agrees  with  another  author,  whom  he  quotes,  Mr. 
Knight,  in  maintaining,  that  "  there  are  no  forme  that  bare  any  intrinsic 
beauty.  Or  any  power  of  pleasing  or  affecting  as,  except  through  the ir  asso- 
ciations or  affinities  tomtntal  affections,  either  as  ep press ive  of  fitness  and 
utility,  or  as  types  and  symbol*  or  certain  moral  or  intellectual  qualities, 
in  which  the  sources  of  our  interest  are  obvious."  From  these  obser- 
vations one  Would  suspect  Lord  Jeffrey  and  Mr.  Knight  to  be  endowed 
with  bmall  organs  of  Form  themselves,  and  that  they  have  taken  then 
own  experience  as  that  of  mankind  in  general.-  The  notion  which  Lord 
Jeffrey  has  erected  into  a  fundamental  principle,  and  on  which  his  whole 
essay  on  Beauty  Is  built — that  external  objects  possess  no  qualities  of 
their  own  fitted  to  please  the  mind,  but  that  all  their  beauty  and  interest 
arise  from  human  feelings  which  we  have  associated  with  them — is  con- 
tradicted by  daily  experience.  The  mineralogist,  when  he  speaks  of  the 
beauty  of  his  crystals,  has  a  distinct  and  intelligible  feeling  to  which  the 
name  of  Beauty  is  legitimately  applied ;  and  yet  he  connects  no  human 
emotions  with  the  pyramids,  and  rhombs,  and  octagons,  which  he  contem- 
plates in  the  spars.  Persons  in  whom  this  organ  is  large  declsre  that 
they  enjoy  a  perceptible  pleasure  from  the  contemplation  of  mere  form, 
altogether  unconnected  with  ideas  of  utility  and  fitness,  or  of  moral  or 
intellectual  associations;  and  that  they  can  speak  ae  intelligibly  of  elegant 
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24   SIZE. 


Thi  faculty  of  distinguishing 'form  differs  1rcto  that  of  distinguishing 
sue ;  because  there  is  an.  essential  difference  between  the  idea  of  size 
and  that  of  form.  The  form  may  be  the  same,  and  the  size  different. 
One  of  these  kinds  of  knowledge  may  exist  without  the  ol^er ;  and  there 
is  no  proportion  between  them..  Besides,  as  formerly  mentioned,  the 
nerves  of  touch  and  the  organs  of  sight  do  not  form  ideas  of  any  kind  ; 
so  that  the  power  of  concerting  size  cannot  be  in  proportion  to  the  en- 
dowment of  them.  Dr.  Spurzheim,  therefore,  inferred,  by  reasoning,  that 
there  must  be  a  faculty,  the  function  of  which  is  to  perceive  size ;  and 
observation  has  proved  the  soundness  of  this  conclusion,  for  the  situation 
assigned  by  him  ta  the  organ  has  been  found  correct,  and  it  is  regarded 
as  ascertained.  In  dissecting  the*  |>rain,  the  convolutions  which  constitute 
Size  and  Form  are  found  intimately  connected.  The  organ  is  placed  at 
the  internal  extremity,  of  the  arch  of  the  eyebrow,  on  the  two  sides  of 
Individuality.  ^ 

A  member  of  the*  phrenological  Society  called  on  D*»  Spurzheim  in 
Paris,  and  the  fetter  remarked  that  he  had  the  organ  of  Size  largely  de- 
veloped. This  proved  to  be  a  correct  indication  of  the  talent  in  his  ease  ; 
for  he  possessed. the  power  df  discriminating  size  with  great  nicety.  He 
was  able  to  draw  a  circle  without  the  aid  of  any  instrument,  and  to  point 
out  the  centre  of  it  with  mathematical  accuracy.  Being  in  the  army,  he 
found  himself  able  to  make  His  company  fall  from  column  into  line  with 
great  exactness ;  estimating  correctly  by  the  eye  the  space  to  be  occu- 
pied by  the  meVi,  which  many  other  officers  could  never  learn  to  do. 
Locality,  which  also  be  largely  possessed,  would  aid  him  in  this  practice. 

Sir  G.  S.  Mackenzie  is  "  inclined  to  think,  that  magnitude,  size,  length, 
breadth,  thickness,  height,  depth,  distance,  being  aQ,  strictly  speaking, 
referable  to  extension,  thejaculty  which  we  are  in  quest -of  is  probably 
that  of  space  in  general.'**  t)r.  Vimont  thinks  he  has  discovered  a  spe- 
cial faculty  for  perceiving  distance,  but  his  arguments  do  not  appear  to 
me  conclusive.  1 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  organ  of  size  is  connected  with  the 
power  of  perceiving  distance,  and  that  it  is  a  chief  element  in  the  talent 
for  perspective.  Mr.  Ferguson,  tutor  in  the  family  of  Sir  G.  S.  Macken- 
zie, stated,  that  he  had  a  difficulty  in  '•  understanding  a  landscape  "  in  a 
picture ;  and  explained,  that  "  it  appeared  to  him  to  present  a  group  of 
objects  on  a  plain  surface,  without  any  perceptible  fore  or  bac)t  ground." 
He  attributed  this  defect  in  his  perceptions  tp  his  not  having  been  taught 
the  rules  of  perspective  st  school.  In  the  course  of  farther  interrogation, 
he  stated,  that  he  sees  the  forms  of  objects  distinctly,  as  also  their  colours ; 
that  he  likes  brilliant  tints  beat,  and  that  in  nature  he  perceives  distances 
also.  He  has  visited  Roslin,  (in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh,)  and 
not  only  perceived  the  beauty  which  characterizes  that  delicious  spot,  but 
enjoyed  it  with  a  keen  relish.  He  has  also  seen  many  pieces  of  Highlapd. 
scenery,  and  been  delighted  with  them.  Rivers,  meadows,  trees,  and  cul- 
tivated ground  are,  however,  the  objects  which  interest  him  moat.  On. 
turning  his  back  upon  any  natural  landscape,  or  shutting  his  eyes-,  his 
recollections  instantly  become  very  confused.  He  is  not  able  to  recall  to 
his  mind  the  "  relative  positions  "  of  the  objects,  while  he  distinctly  recol- 
lects the  pleasing  impressions  which  they  made  upon  him  x  this  rememr 
brance  does  not  soon  fade.  His  recollection  of  Koslin,  for  example,  is 
tike  that  of  a  confused  picture  of  rocks  and  trees,  and  a  river  winding 

+  Illustrations  of  Phrenology,  p.  159. 

i  YubojuV  Trait*  de  Phrenologi^ton*  ii,  p.  29ft. 
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tnroogh  them ;  bat  hit  remembrance  of  the  impressions  of  grandeur  and 
beauty  produced  by  the  objects,  is  vivid  and  distinct. 

For  a  long  time  it  was  difficult  to  account  for  this  curious  deficiency  of 
mental  power.  Mr.  Ferguson  permitted  a  cast  of  his  (ace  and  forehead 
to  be  taken,  (which  is  sold  in  the  shops;)  and  in  it  the  organ  of  Stze  ap- 
peared to  be  decidedly  small,  and  Form  and  Locality  not  very  fully  de- 
veloped ;  while,  by  examining  his  head,  it  was  found  that  Ideality,  Won- 
der, and  Benevolence,  with  the  organs  of  the  other  sentiments  and  also 
of  the  intellectual  powers,  were  nowise  deficient ;  but  to  which  of  the 
three  organs  of  -Size,  Form,  or  Locality,  the  imperfection  ought  to  be 
ascribed,  it  was  not  easy  to  determine. 

Subsequently,  however,  Mr.  Douglas,  miniature-painter,  a  member  of 
the  Phrenological  Society,  stated,  in  conversation,  that  one  of  the  earliest 
indications  which  he  had  exhibited  of  a  liking  for  painting  was  an  extra- 
ordinary tnterest«in  matter*  connected  with  perspective.  When  a  mere 
child,  the  appearance  of  approach  in  the  remote  end  of  ploughed  ridges 
puzzled  him  exceedingly,  and  he  crawled  across  the  fields,  before  he 
could  well  walk,  to  measure  the  actual  distance  between  the  ridges,  with 
a  stick,  and  was  lost  in  astonishment  when  he  found  that  the  space  be- 
tween each  was  actually  the  same  at  both  ends,  notwithstanding  the  great 
difference  which  appeared  between  them  to  the  eye.  He  continued  from 
this  time  to  take  a  great  interest  in  perspective,  as  a  quality  in  painting, 
and  he  subsequently  gave  up  landscape  for  miniature  painting,  not  from 
inclination,  but  frtfm  other  motives.  On  comparing  his  head  with  Mr* 
Ferguson's,  the  organ  of  Size  was  found  to  differ  more  than  any  of  the 
others  ;  it  was  very  large. 

On  subsequently  examining  the  head  of  Mr.  P.  Gibson,  who  was  known  ~ 
greatly  to  excel  in  perspective,  I  again  found  the  organ  of  Size  very  large. 
And,  finally,  in  the  head  of  a  gentleman  with  whom  I  am  intimately  ac- 
quainted, this  organ  is  developed  rather  below  than  above  on  average ; 
and  he  stated  to  me  that,  with  the  power  of  easily  perceiving  that  one 
object  is  more^dJstant  than  another,  he  has,  nevertheless,  felt  great  diffi- 
culty in  representing  distance  correctly  on  paper ;  and,  while  he  under- 
stands the  general  theory  of  perspective,  he  could  never  learn  to  practise 
it  by  tact  of  hand,  and,  on  this  account,  gave  up  all  attempts  at  drawing. 

In  a  former  edition  I  mentioned  the  case  of  a  lady  who,  having  Form 
large  and  Size  deficient,  copied  figures  accurately  in  regard  to  form,  but  in- 
accurately in  regard  to  size.  To  this  statement  Lord  Jeffrey  objected  that 
size  is  necessary  to  proportion,  and  proportion  to  form ;  and  that  there 
was  inconsistency  in  the  account  of  the  lady's  talents.  His  lordship  is  in 
the  right :  she  informs  me  that  it  is  only  the  simplest  forms  which  have 
fow  parts  that  she  is  able  to  copy  correctly,  and  in  drawing  even  them 
she  will  err  in  size  ;  but  that  when  a  figure  baa  detached  parts,  although 
she  may  give  the  outline  of  each  part  by  itself  with  considerable  accuracy, 
it  will  be  larger  or  smaller  than  the  original ;  whence  the  whole  figure 
will  be  deficient  in  proportion.  In  drawing  from  nature,  she  fails. in  per- 
spective ;  nevertheless,  she  feels  great  pleaaure  in  observing  forms,  recol- 
lects them  easily,  and  has  a  complete  consciousness  of  the  powers  of 
Form  and  Size  being  different,  and  of  the  one  being  strong  and  the  other 
weajt  in  her  mind. 

The  frontal  sinus  throws  a  difficulty  in  the  way  of  observing  this  organ ; 
and  the  negative  evidence  is,  therefore,  chiefly  to  be  relied  on. 

25.  WEIGHT, 

Thbrb  seems  to  be  no  analogy  between  the  weight  or  resistance  of 
bodies,  and  their  other  qualities.    They  may  be  of  all  forms,  sizes,  and 
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colours,  and  yet  none  of  these  features  weald  necessarily  imply  that  one 
was  heavier  tha*i  the  other.  This  quality,  therefore,  being  distinct  from 
ajl  others,  we  cannot  logically  refer  the  cognisance  of  it  to  any  of  the 
faculties  of  the  mind  which  judge  of  tbe»other  attributes  of  matter  ;  and, 
as  the  mental  power  undoubtedly  exists,  there  appears  reason  to  conjec- 
ture, that  it  may  be  connected  with  a  special  organ.  Persons  who  excel 
at  archery  and  quoits,  and  also  those  who  hod  great  facility  in  judging  of 
momentum  and  resistance  in  mechanics,  are  observed  to  possess  the  parts 
of  the  brain  lying  nearest  to  the  organ  of  Size  largely  developed ;  and  the 
organ  is  now  regarded  as  probable.  Statics,  or  that  branch  of  mathe- 
matics which  considers  the  motion  of  bodies  arising  from  gravity,  prober 
bly  belongs  to  it.  Persons  in  whom  Individuality,  Size,  Weight,  and 
Locality  are  large,  have  generally  a  talent  for  engineering  and  those 
branches  of  mechanics  which  "consist  in  the  application  of  forces  ;  they 
delight  in  steam-engines,  water-wheels,  and  turning- lathes.  The  same 
combination  occurs  in  persons  distinguished  lor  successful  execution  of 
difficult  feats  in  skating ;  in  which  the  regulation  of  equilibrium  is  en  im- 
portant element.  Gonstructiveness,  when  Weight  is  small,  leads  to  rear- 
ing still  fabrics,  rather  than  to  fabricating  working  machinery. 

Mr.  Simpson  has  published,  in  The  Phrenological  Journal,  (vol.  if.,  p. 
412,)  an  interesting  and  ingenious  essay  on  this  organ,  in  which  he  enu- 
merates a  great  number  of  examples  in  proof  of  its  functions.-    It  is  large, 
says  he»  in  Dr.  Chalmers,  Dr.  Brewster,  Sir  James  Hall,  Sir  George 
Mackenzie,  Professor  Leslie,  and  in  Mr.  Jardme  and  Mr.  Stevenson,  two 
eminent  engineer*    "  We  have  lately  seen,"  he  continues,  "  Professor 
Farish,  of  Cambridge,  who  manifests  a  high  endowment  of  mechanical 
skill,  and  has  the  organ  large ;  as  has  Mr.  Whewell,  of  the  same  univer- 
sity, who  has  written  a  work  of  merit  on  the.  same  subject.    In  a  visit 
we  lately  made  to  Cambridge,  we  saw  much  that  was  interesting  in  re- 
gard to  this  organ.     Professor  Ferish's  son  inherits  the  mechanical  turn 
and  the  organ.     We  saw  both  the  statue  and  bust  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
by  Roubiiliac.    The  bust  was  a  likeness  taken  in  the  prime  of  his  years, 
and  in  it  the  knowing  organs  are  still  more  prominent  than  in  the  statue. 
Weight  is  very  pre-eminent.    $*he  same  organ  is  very  large  in  the  bust 
of  the  lamented  Dr.  Clarke,  the  traveller ;  and,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, Locality  ouite  extraordinarily  developed.*    We  met  with  several 
persons  with  small  Weighs,  who  at  once  acknowledged  deficiency  in  me- 
chanical talent  and  awkwardness  in  their  actions  and  movements.    A 
child  of  two  years  old  was  mentioned  to  as,  although  we  did  not  see  it, 
quite  remarkable  to  every  one  for  the  large  developement  of  brain  at  this 
part  of  the  frontal  bone,  and  for  the  uncommon  steadiness  of  its  walk, 
at  an  age  when  other  children  totter,  and  it  is  the  theme  of  wonder  to  all 
who  know  it."    The  organ  ia  large  in  the  mask  of  Maclachlan,  a  weaver 
of  saltcoats,  who  spent  much  time  and  money  in  devising  means  to  regu- 
late the  stroke  of  the  common  pump,  so  as  to  make  the  working-rod  move 
with  the  same  momentum  up  and  down  :  it  is  large  also  in  the  mask  of 

*  "  In  the  numerous  living  heads  we  saw  «t  Cambridge  we  met  often 
with  the  organ  of  Number  large,  and  found,  invariably,  that  it  was  accom- 
panied in  the  individual  with  algebraic  celebrity.  The  organisation  gene- 
rally corresponded  to  the  cause  of  the  person's  rank  in  the  university ;  sjid, 
although  there  were  exceptions,  most  of  the  parsons  who  have  achieved 
honours  evidently  owe  them  to  the  great  power  of  their  knowing  organs; 
clear)  v  showing  that  those  who  were  also  gifted  with  deeply -reflecting  and 
combining  Dowers,  are  not  called  to  use  them  either  in  classical  or  mathe- 
matical studies.  Many  men,  on  the  contrary,  have  figured  in  public  life,  in 
virtue  of  their  great  endowment  of  Causality  and  Comparison,  who,  from  a 
smaller  gift  of  the  knowing  organs,  have  held  a  very  humble  grade  at  Oxford 
and  Cambridge/* 
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Brunei,  the  celebrated  engineer  and  mechanician.  In  examining  mack*, 
a  depression  of  muscle  which  sometimes  takes  place  at  this  part,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  weight  of  the  plaster,  mast  not  be  mistaken  for  a  fulness 
of  the  organ.  In  blowing  crown- glass,  the  workman  dips  the  end  of  a 
hollow  iron  tube  into  a  pot  of  melted  glass,  and  takes  up  as  much  of  it 
as  will  suffice  to  make  a  circle.  'To  form  a  full-sized  circle,  the  quantity 
raised  should  be  nine  pounds  and  a  half;  and,  when  visiting  a  manufactory 
at  Newcastle,  I  was  told  that  an  expert  workman  will  generally  hit  the 
exact  quantity,  and  very  rarely  deviate  to  the  extent  of  two  or  three 
ounces,  either  under  or  over  it.  Some  men  excel  others  in  this  tact,  and 
some  are  wholly  incapable  of  acquiring  it.  1  observed  the  organ  of 
Weight  very  largely-developed  in  the  successful  workmen. 

Mr.  Simpson  proceeds :  "  The  faculty  now  under  consideration,  in 
high  endowment,  manifests  itself  in  engineering,  in  dynamical  skill,  in  the 
knowledge  and  application  of  mechanical  forces.  What  may  be  its  lesser 
endowments  1  Where  do  we  find  the  organ  1  Situated  in  the  midst  of 
that  group  which  gives  us  the  perception  of  the  qualities  of  material" -ob- 
jects ;  namely,  Form,  Size,  Locality,  Colouring,  Order,  and  Number. 
It  is  evident  there  is  a  quality  of  bodies  most  essential  to  their  nature, 
not  included  in  these  qualities,  singly  or  combined ;  namely,  their"  density 
and  corresponding  weight.  As  bodies  gravitate  in  a  well-known  ratio  to 
their  density,  and  their  density  and  weight'  are  the  same  thing,  weight  is 
only  one  name  for  gravitation.  IJoes  it  then  serve  any  important  purpose 
in  our  being,  or  is  it  essential  to  our  animal  existence,  that  we  should 
have  an  instinctive  perception  of  gravitation,  operating  constantly  and  u> 
dependency  of  reason  1  That  state  of  rest  which  the  law  of  gravitation  con- 
stitutes  the  natural  state  of  all  bodies,  solid,  fluid,  and  aeriform,  is  called 
their  equilibrium.  The  simplest  animal  motions,  what  are  they  but  alter- 
nate disturbance  and  restoration  of  equilibrium  ?" — "  The  land-animal 
walks  and  runs,  and  avails  itself  of  the  resistance  of  the  earth — the  bird 
flies  by  its  instinctive  perception  of  the  resistance  of  the  air — the  fish  uses 
its  fins  and  tail,  instinttvely  perceiving  the  resistance  of  the  water.*' 

"  Some  degree,  therefore,  of  the  power  of  adapting  motions  to  the  law 
of  gravitation,  some  power  over  equilibrium  must  be  possessed  by  the 
whole  animated  creation — for  without  it,  it  is  plain,  they  must  perish. 
May  the  organ  of  Weight  be  the  organ  of  this  faculty  1  To  man  alone 
is  given  the  capacity  to  aid  this  power,  and  render  his  motion  more  ef- 
fectual, and  force  more  availing  by  the  use  of  instruments — and  Franklin 
well  named  him  a  tool-making,  or  rather  a  tool- using,  animal.  What  are 
his  tools  1  They  are  all  modifications  of  the  elementary  mechanical 
powers.  His  club  and  bow  are  levers — his  axe,  knife,  sword,  and  arrow 
are  wedges.  He  instinctively  aids  bis-  own  muscular  force  by  the  lever, 
when  he  applies  a  bar  of  wood  to  raise  a  stone  from  the  ground ;  if  he 
wishes  to  raise  that  stone  to  a  certain  height,  perpendicularly,  he  will 
instinctively  counteract  its  gravitation  by  forcing  it  up  an  inclined  plane, 
instead  of  applying  his  own  bodily  force  to  lift  it  perpendicularly.     The 

K indole  of  the  pulley  will  suggest  itself  whenever  he  has  obtained  a 
ock  with  a  cord  or  thong,  to  draw  water  out  of  a  pit.  The  screw  is 
-Only  the  inclined  plane  wrapped  spirally  round  a  cylinder ;  to  avail  himself 
of  which  he  would  be  led,  whenever  he  attempted,  as  be  early  did,  to  build 
a  tower*" 

These  views,  says  Mr.  Simpson,  are  strongly  supported  by  diseased 
affections  of  this  part  of  the  brain.  Miss  S.  L.  was  attacked  with  head- 
ache and  pain  in  the  region  of  the  organ  of  Weight ;  "  her  perception  of 
equilibrium  was  deranged,  and  she  experienced  giddiness,  inclined  posi- 
tion of  horizontal  floors  and  ceilings,  and  the  sensation  of  being  lifted  up, 
and  of  again  falling  down  and  forward.    Her  account  of  it  is  worthy  of 
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remark,  for  the  said  the  felt  as  if  the  had  been  tipsy."  Mr.  Simpson 
refers  to  a  diseased  condition  of  this  and  of  some  of  the  other  knowing 
organs,  a  curious  mental  affection,  which  Mr.  John  Hunter,  the  celebrated 
anatomist,  experienced  in  1776,  and  which  is  recorded  in  his  Life,  written 
by  Sir  Everard  Home.  "  From  great  anxiety  of  mind,"  says  he,  "  Mr.  H. 
had  a  severe  illness.  It  attacked  him  on  a  journey,  and  his  first  sensa- 
tion, it  is  well  worthy  of  remark,  was  that  of  having  drunk  too  much,  al- 
though he  had  taken  nothing  but  a  little  weak  punch.  On  going  to  bed, 
he  felt  as  if  suspended  in  the  air,  and  soon  after  .the  room  seemed  to  go 
round  with  very  great  rapidity.  This  ceased,  but  the  strange  sensation, 
like  Miss  S.  L.'s,  of  being  lifted  up,  continued  ;  and,  pn  being  brought 
home  in  his  carriage,  his  sensation  was  that  of  sinking  or  going  down. 
The  symptoms  of  whirling  and  suspension  increased  ;  and  his  own  head, 
when  he  raised  it  from  his  pillow,  seemed  to  move  from  him  to  some  dis- 
tance with  great  velocity.  When  he  became  able  to  stand  without  being 
giddy,  he  was  unable  to  walk  without  support ;  (  for,'  says  Sir  E  Home, 
1  Aw  own  feelings  did  not  give  htm  information  respecting  'his  centre  of 
gravity,  so  that  he  was  unable  to  balance  his  body  and  prevent  himself 
from  falling.1  We  need  not  add,"  continues  Mr.  Simpson,  "  the  obvious 
comment,  that  the  organ  of  Weight  was  'diseased,  and  the  very  function 
we  have  imputed  to  it,  the  instinct  of  equilibrium,  (expressed  almost  in 
our  own  words  by  Sir  E.  Home,)  unequivocally  impeded."* 

The  phenomena  of  intoxication  ate  explained  by  Mr.  Simpson  in  a 
similar  way.  "  Both  Miss  S*  L.  and  Mr.  John  Hunter,"  says  he,  "  bore 
testimony  to  the  illusive  feeling  of  being  intoxicated,  while  Miss  S.  L. 
had  acute  pain  in  the  organ  of  the  instinct  or  power  of  preserving  the 
balance,  and  maintaining  an  upright  posture.  But  for  an  innate,  steady, 
and  never-failing  perception  of  equilibrium,  animal  movements  would  be 
only  staggering  and  tumbling.  The  intoxicated  soon  lose  a  steady  gait,  fall 
down,  see  perpendiculars  at  other  angles,  believe  the  floor  itself  perpendicu- 
lar, and  grasp  the  ground  to  save  themselves  from  falling  off  its  surface  ; 
they  feel  lifted  up,  sinking  down,  and  whirling  round.  Sickness  would 
follow  these  sensations,  independent  of  the  stimulus  of  the  liquor  to  the 
stomach  ;  and  it  is  extremely  probable  that  sea-sickness  results  from  the 
inverted  feelings  occasioned  by  motion  which  violates  our  habitual  percep- 
tion of  equilibrium,  "f 

A  correspondent  of  The- Phrenological  Journal  X  mentions,  that  he  was 
struck  with  this  remark  about  sea-sickness  arising  from  the  disturbance 
of  equilibrium,  and  found  by  experience,  when  at  sea,  that,  by  standing 
at  the  vessel's  side,  directing  his  eyes  to  an  object  on  shore  perfectly  still, 
the  top  of  a  mountain,  for  example,  and  shutting  out  with  the  palms  of  his 
hands  all  sight  o/  the  ship  and  the  sea,  sickness  was  invariably  dispelled ; 
but  always  returned  whenever  he  withdrew  his  hands,  and  allowed  any 
part  of  the  vessel  to  catch  his  eye. 

Sir.  G.  S.  Mackenzie  has  suggested  the  name  "  Resistance  "  as  more 
appropriate  for  this  faculty  than  "  Weight."  "  We  cannot  judge,"  says 
he,  "  of  weight  as  we  do  of  form,  without  repeated  experience.  We 
may  see  before  us  two  balls  of  the  same  size  and  colour.  We  take  up 
one  of  them,  and  perceive  that  it  requires  a  certain  exertion  or  resistance 
Qn  the  part  of  the  muscles  of  the  arm  and  hand  to  support  it.  From  this, 
however,  we  cannot  determine  that  the  other  ball  will  produce  the  same 
effect,  for  it  may  be  hollow.  Now,  although  we  have  obtained  the  expe- 
rience that  two  similar  balls  may  not  produce  the  same  effect ;  this  expe- 
rience is  of  no  use  to  us,  for  we  must  always  make  the  experiment  of 
lifting  both,  in  order  to  determine  which  is  the  heavier.     The  impression 

*  Phrenological  Journal,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  302,  426. 

t  Phrenological  Journal,  voi  ii,  p.  427.  t  Vol  ii.>p.  645. 
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of  resistance  is,  fowever,  left  with  us ;  and  .probably  it  is  the  function.  of 
•he*  faculty  which  Dr.  Spurzheim  calls  that  of  Weight,  to  give  us  concept 
tionsHsf  resistance  in  general."*  Mr.  Simpson  conceives  resistance. to, 
be  perceived  by  an  external  sense  formerly  spoken  of,f  and  now  calls  this 
the  faculty  of  Forced  ,  ._ 

Mr.  Richard  Edmendson,  of  Manchester,  mentions  that  a  great  number 
of  observations  have  led  him  to  the  conviction  that  this  organ  gifes  the 
perception  of  perpendicularity.  Workmen  who  easily  detect  deviations 
from  the  perpendicular  possess  it  large ;  while  those  who  constantly  find 
it  necessary  to  resost  to  the  plumb-line  have  it  small,  and  vice  versa  .^ 
The  same  gentleman  has  more  recently  published  II  an  essay  on  the  func- 
tion's df  the  organs  of  Weigh*  and  Constructivenees,  re  which  ha.  main- 
tains the  same  view,  with  this  addition,  that  the  faculty  perceives  not  only 
perpendicularity,  but  also  the  dirtctuyi  of  force,  and  in  particular  the 
direction  of  the  gravitating  force  of  our  bodies.  The  perception  of  the 
degree*  of  force  he  refers  to  Cenaisuotiveoess. 

S6  COLOURING. 

Atthouoh  the  eyes"  are  affected  agreeably  or  disagreeably  by  different 
modifications  of  the  beams  of  light,  or  by  colours,  yet  they  do  not  con- 
ceive the  relations  of  different  colours-— their  harmony  or  discord — and 
they  have  no  memory  of  them.  Certain" individuals  are  almost  destitute 
of  the  power  of  perceiving  colours,  who  yet  have  the  sense  of  vision  acute, 
and  readily  perceive  other  qualities'  in  external  bodies,  as»their  size  and 
form.  This  fact  has  bee/i  remarked  by  Mr.  Stewart.  He  says,  "  In  the  , 
power  of  conceiving  colours?  too,  there  are  striking  differences  among 
individuals ;  and,  indeed,  I  am  inclined  to  suspect  that,  in  the  greater 
number  of  instances,  the  supposed  defects  of  sight  in  this  respect  ought 
to  be  ascribed  rather  to  a  defect  in  the  power  of  conception.  One  thing 
is  certain,  that  we  often  see  men  who  are  perfectly  sensible  of  the  diffe- 
rence between  two  colours  when  they  are  presented  to  them,  who  cannot 
give  names  to  these  colours  with  Confidence  when  they  see  them  apart;  and 
are,  perhaps,  apt  to  confound  the  one  with  the  otfyer.  Such  men,  it  should 
seem,  feel  the  sensation  of  colour  like  other  men*  when  the  object  is  present ; 
but  are  incapable  (probably  in  consequence  of  same  early  habit  of  inatten- 
tion) to  conceive  the  sensation  distinctly  when  the  object  is  removed. "T 

In  this  quotation  we  have  a  specimen  of  the  usual  mode  of  conducting 
metaphysical  speculations.  When  the  most  Curieus  and  striking  pheno- 
mena of  the  mind  are  mentioned,  and  when  we  h>dk  anxiously  for  an 
explanation  of  them,  habit  or  association  is  dragged  in  to  solve  the  diffi- 
culty ;  and  this  perhaps  merely  in  a  parenthesis,  as  if  no  difficulty  existed. 

Observation  enables  us  to  prove  that  individuals  whe  have  the  pari  of 
the  brain  marked  No.  26  largely  developed,  possess,  in  a  high  degree,  the 
power  <of  discriminating  colours ;  and,  on  this  aecount,  the  phrenologist 
admits  that  power  as  a  fundamental  faculty  of  the- mind. 

Lord  Jeffrey  objected  to  this  doctrine,  that  light  is -always  coloured, 
indeed  nothing  else  but  colour  ;  and  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  one  to 
see  acutely  who  cannot  distinguish  colours  with  equal  success,  because 
all  visible  objects  must  necessarily  be  distinguished  by  colour  alone.  The 
answer  is,  that  the  eye  receives  the  external  impression  of  light,  and  trans- 
mits it  to  the  organ  of  Colouring,  just  as  the  ears  transmit  sound  to  the) 

*  Illustration*  of  Phrenology,  p.  169  t  See  p.  450. 

I  The  matured  views  of  Mr.  Simpson  respecting  this  faculty  are  fuUy  e*» 
grounded  in  The  Phrenological  Journal,  vol.  ix„  p.  193. 

tyPkrtnolofpcal  Journal,  voj.  vii*  p.  10%.  U  lb.,  vol.  ix.,  p.  624* 
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organ  of  Time ;  end  both  are  wq&ieitrt*  the  perception  of  eofou*.  If 
the  eye  be  perfect  and  the  organ  of  Colouring  deficient,  the  individual 
may  he*  capable  of  distinguishing  degrees  of  intensity  of  light,  although  he 
Cannot  discriminate- differences  of  tint  |  and  the  former  is  sufficient  to  acuta 
vision,  as  is  proved  by  engraving  and  black  chalk  drawing ;  in  which  form, 
distance,  and  expression  are  successfully  represented  by  mere  difference* 
of  light  and  shade,  or  by  different  degrees  of  light  independently  of  cojeu*. 

The  faculty,  when  powerful,  gives  a  delight  in  contemplating  ceieurey 
and  a  vivid  feeling  of  their  harmony  and  discord.  These  in  whom  the 
organ  is  de6cient  experience' little  interest  in  colouring,  and  are  almost 
insensible  to  difference  of  hues.  In  the  Transactions  tf  the  Phrenological 
Society,  p.  210,  Dr.  Butter  reports  the  case  of  Mr.  Jiobert  Tucker,  whose 
eyesight  was  not  deficient,  and  who  was  able  neither  to  distinguish  nor 
to  recollect  many  of  the  primitive  colours,  even  when  shown*  to  him. 
u  Orange  he  carta  green,  end  green  colours  orange  ;  red  he  considers  as 
brown,  and  brown  as  red  ;  blue,  silk  afspeara  to  him  like  pmlr,  end  pink  of 
a  light  blue  colour  ;  indigo  is  described  as  purple."  The  organ  is  reported 
to  be  decidedly  deficient  in  this  gentleman's  head.  The  case  of  Mr. 
James  Milne,  brass-founder,  in  Edinburgh,  is  also  peculiarly  illustrative 
of  this  faculty ;  and,  as  I  obtained  the  facte  from  himself,  they  -may  be 
implicitly  relied  on. 

Mr.  Milne's  grandfather,  on  the  mother's  side,  bad  a  deficiency  in  the 
power  of  percoining  colon  re,  but  could  distinguish  forma  and  distance 
easily.  On  one  occasion  this  gentleman  was  desirous  that  his  wife  should 
purchase  a  beautiful  green  gown.  She  brought  several  patterns  to  him, 
but  could  never  find  one  which  came  up  to  his  views  of  the  colour  in 
question.  One  day  he  observed  a  lady  passing  on  the  street,  and  pointed 
out  her  gown  to  his  wife  as  the  colonr  that  be  wished  her  to  get;  whea 
she  expressed  her  astonishment,  and. assured  him  that  the -colour  was  a 
mixed  brown,  which  he  had  all  along  mistaken  for  a  green.  It  was  not 
known  till  then  that  he-  was  deficient  in  the  power  of  pereeiviog  colours. 

Neither  Mr.  Milne's -father,  mother,  nor  uncle  on  the  mother's  side,  was 
deficient  in  this  respect ;  so  that  the  iinper/eeiion  passed  over  one  genera- 
tion. In  himself  and  hip  fwu  brothers,  however,  it  appeared  io  a  decided 
manner ;  while  in  his  sisters,  four  in  number,  no  trace  of  it  is  to  be  found  ; 
as  they  distinguish  colours  easily. '  Mr.  Spadkie,  a  cousin  once  removed, 
has  a.  similar  defect.*    -        ' 

Mr.  Milne  is  rather  nearsighted,  but  never  could  find  glasses  to  aid  his 
defect.  He  rather  exeelsin  distinguishing  forms  and  proportions;  and, 
although  he  cannot 'discover  game  upon  the  ground,  from  the  faintness 
of  -his  perception  of  colours,  yet  he  is  fond  of  shooting :  when  a  boy, 
he  was  rather  an  expert  nlarksman,  when  the*birds  were  fairly  visible  to 
him  in  the  sir...  He  seed  (hem,  however,  only  in  the  skylight;  and,  on 
one  occasion,  when  a  large  covey  of  partridges  rose  within  ten  or  twelve 
yards  of  him,  the  back  ground  being  a  field  of  Swedish  turnips,  he  could 
not  perceive  a  single  bird.     His  eye  is  convey  to  a  considerable  degree. 

Mr.  Milne's  delect  was  discovered  in  rather  a. curious  manner.  He 
was-  bound  apprentice  to  a  draper,  and.  continued  in  his  service  for  three 
years  and  a  half.  During  two- years  he  fell  into  considerable  mistakes 
sbout  colours,  but  this  was  attributed  to  inexperience,  and  ignorance  of 
the  names  of  the  tints.     At  length,  however,  when  he  was  selling  a  piece 

*  I  have  examined  the  head's  of  Mr.  Milne's  brothers,  who  are  deficient  in 
the  power,  and  in.  them  the  organ  is  evidently  little  developed,  (have  also 
examined  its  developeraent  in  one  of  his  sisters,  and  found  no  deficiency,  but 
rather  a  fulness,  in  the  organ.  Mh  Lyon,-  a  member  of  the  Phrenological 
Society,  states,  that  he  has  examined  the  .head  of  Mr.  Spankie>  and  found  the 
#igan  rather  deficient. 


•f  olfve  corduroy  for  breeches,  the  fnt^immr  requested  strings  to  tie  them 
with*;  and  Mr.  Milne  was  proceeding  to  cot  off  what  he  considered  the 
best  match,  when  the  person  stopped  him,  «nd  requested  strings  of  the 
same  colour  as  the  doth.  Mr.  Milne  begged  him  to  point  out  a  colour  to 
fitenee  himself;  and  he  selected,  of  course,  a  green  string.  When  ho 
<w*s  gone,  Mr.  Milne  was  00s  confident  that  he  himself  was  right,  and  the 
purchaser  wrong,  that  he  «iit%»ff  %  piece  of  the  string  which  he* in  tended 
to  give,  and  a  piece  of  thoUwhieh  had  been,  selected,  and  carried  both 
homer  with  a  piece  of  the  eioth  also,  and  «bowed  them  to  his  mother. 
She  then  told  him  that  his+ibmtd  was  a  bright  scarlet,  and  the  orkpr  m 
grass-green.  His  fnasieYs.  would  not  believe  in  any  natural  defect.in  his 
power  of  perceiving  colours  ;4  and  it  woe  only  after  many  mistakes,  and 
some  vituperation,  that  he  was  permitted  to  renoanco  the^  business,  and 
to^betrfke  himself  to  another,  that  of  a  brass- founder,  to  which  he  had  a 
natural  disposition ;  for  he  had  need  the  t«rn*qg- lathe  ia  fashioning  play- 
•thiffgs,  when  a'  mere  boy.  , 

As  to  thejVfifferent  colours,  he Jtnows  blues  aad  yellows  certainly  ;  but 
he  cannot  distinguish  toewna,  greens,  and -reds.     A  brown  and  green  ho 
feannet  discriminate ijw  name  when  apart  j-but  when  together,  he  sees  a 
diffidence  between  then*.     Bhie  and  pink,  when  about  the  same  shade, 
.and  seen  in  daylight,  appear  to*  him  to  be  of  the  coteor  of  tjie  sky,  wbieh 
he  cam  blue ;  but  seen  in  candlelight,  the  pink  appears  like  jl  dirty  buff, 
And  the  bfue  retains  the  appearance  which  k  had  in  daylight.    'The  grass 
■appears  to  him  more  like  lan  <orange  than  any  other  coloured  object  with 
which  he  is  acquainted,     indigo,  violet,  *nd  purple  appeal  only  different 
ohades  of  one  colour,  darker  or  lighter,  but  not  differing  in  their  bases. 
He  never  mistakes  black  and  while  objects :  he  distinguishes  oaajly  be* 
twoen  a  Mack  and  »  blue,  and  is  able  -even  to  tell  whether  a  black  is  a 
good  or  a  bad  one..    In  the  rainbow  he  perceives  only  the  yellow  and  the 
blue  distinctly.     He  sees  that  there  are  other-  tints  ia  it,  but  what  they 
are  he  cannot  distinguish,  and  he  is  jjuite  unable  to  name  them.     In  day- 
light crimson  appears  lifee  blue  or  purple,  but  in  candlelight  it  seems  a 
bright  red. 

When  in  Glasgow,  hit  greatcoat  was  carried  off  from  the  travellers' 
room  by  mistake,  and,  on -inquiring  at  the  waiter  what  had  become  df  it, 
the  question  was  naturally  put,  what  was  the  colour  of  the  coat  1  Mr. 
Milne  was  quite  puzzled  by  the  intorsogatory .;  and,  although  he  had  wom 
it  for  a  year,  he  could  only  reply  that  it  was- either  Bnuf-brown  or  olive- 
green,  but  which  he  could  netiell.  The  waitei  looked  as  if  he  suspected 
that  Mr.  Milne  wanted  to  get.acOe\  instead  of  wishing  to  recover  oi\e; 
but  the  coat  was  found,  akbougn  even  ydt  Mr.  Milne  is  not  able  to  teR 
the  colour.  He  is  apt  to  mistake  copper  for  brass,  unless  he  distinguish 
them  by  the  file. 

A  mask  of  Mr.  Milne  is -sold  in  the  shops,  and  in  it  the  organs  of  Form, 
Site,  and  Coristroctivoness*  are  well  developed,  while  that  of  Colouring 
is  decid&ty^  deficient ;  there  being  a  depression  in  the  part  corresponding 
to  this  organ,  into  wlpch  the  noint  of  the  finger  falls  on  passing  it  along. 
As  a  contrast,  the  reactor  -may.  compare*  with.it  the  masks  Of  Sir  David 
Witkie,  Mr.  Haydon,  Mr.  DougleerorMr.  "Williams,  all  eminent  painters  ; 
and  as  the  organ  is  iarge  in  these  masks,**  very  marked  difference  will 
he  perceptible.  , 

Cases  of  this  description  are  not  rarer  Tn  the  mask  of  Mr.  Sloane,  of 
Leith,  the  developemetit  is  small,  and  in  a  letter,  dated  20th  February, 
1822,  addressed  to  me,  this'  gentleman  says :  "  When  I  see  a  piece  of 
tartan,  or  any  other  complication  of  colours,  I  can  easily  distinguish  the 
*  This  is  *n  example  of  the  organ  of  Constmstiveness  being  situated  higher 
Hun  usual,  as  noticed  on  p.  173. 
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difference  of  hoes ;  bat  were  the^jflerent  cota»  presented  Uwne  emglj, 
I  could  not  say  which  was  which*  I  feel  particularly  at  a  Iocs  -to*  distin- 
guith  between  green  and  brown,  and  likewise  between  some  shades  of  red 
and  blue.  I  am  not  sensible  of  being  deficient  in.  seeing  anything  at  a 
distance,  or  of  being*  unable  to  perceive  as  small  a  particle  as  the  gene- 
rality of  men  can  do."  In  this  mask  the  deficiency  is  not  so  great  as  in 
that  of  Mv.  Milne,  but  the  organ  of  Colouring  is  much  less  developed  in 
it  than  in  the  masks  of  the  painters  before  alluded  to.* 

Sir  John.  F.  ~W.  HerscbeTs  explanation  of  the  cause  pf  deficiency  in 
the  power  of  discriminating  between  colours,  seems  tq  coincide  with  thai 
now  given,  t  We  have  examined,''  say*,  he.,  M  with  same  attention,  a 
very  eminent  optician,  whose  eyes  (or  rather  eye,  having  lost  the  sight 
of  One  by  an  accident)  have  this  curious  peculiarity,  and  have. satisfied 
ourselves,  contrary  to  the  received  opinions,  that  all  the.,  prismatic  ray  a 
have  the  power  of  exciting  and  affecting-thero  with  the  sensation  of  light, 
and  producing  distinct  vision  ;  so  that  the  defect  arises  from  no.  insensi- 
bility of  the  retina  to  rays  of  any  particular  refrangibikty,  nor  to  any  co- 
louring matter  in  the  humours  ef  the  eye  preventing  certain  rays  from 
reaching  the  retma.  (as  has  been  ingeniously  supposeoC^but  from  a  defect 
in  the  sensonum,  by  whkb  it  is  rendesed.  incapable  of  appreciating  exactly 
those  differences  between  rays  en  which  their  colour  depends. "t 

There  are  inatancea  of  individuals  who  involuntarily  associate  particu- 
lar colours  with  particular  names,  even  although  they  have  never  seen 
the  persons  named  ;  thna  all  Johnsons  will  be  blue,,  and  all  Thomsons 
black,  and  so  en  with  other  names  and  colours.  There  appears-  to  be  an 
association  in  activity  between-  the  organs  of  Colouring  and  Language  in 
such  individuals,  so  that  the  one  cannot  act  without  exciting  the  other  ; 
as  some  men  cannot  bend  one  finger  without  bending  also  the  one  next 
to  it.     This,  however,  is  only  a  conjecture. % 

The  proper  way  to  observe  the  development  of  the  organ  of  Colouring; 
is,  to  distinguish  to  what  extent  the  centre  of  each  eyebrow  projects  forward. 
In  Mr.  Milne  it  is  slightly  depressed  below  the  neighbouring  parts ;  in  Mr. 
Sloane  it  is  scarcely  depressed,  but  it  does  not  project,  so  as  to  over- 
hang the  eyeball ;  in  the  painters  it  is  large  and  prominent,  forming  a 
heavy  shade  above  the  eye  Dr.  Spurabena  mentions  that  a  large  de* 
▼elopement  of  it  is  indicated  by  an  arched  appearance  in  the  middle  of  the 
eyebrow,  and  that  this,  sign  is  found  in  the  portraits  of  Rubens,  Titian, 
Rembrandt,  Salvatbr  Rosa,-  Claude  Lorraine,  Ac.  ;  but  its  large  size  ia 
indicated  also  by  the  projection  forward  of  this  part  of  the  eyebrow  with- 
out arching.  It  presents  this  appearance  in  the  masks  of  the  late  Sir 
-Henry  Raeburn,  Sir  David'  WiHcie,  Haydon,  and  other  eminent  painters. 

Dr.  Gall  states  it  aa  an  indubitable  fact,  that  determinate  laws,  of  pro- 
portion in  colours  exist.  Tne  three  primitive  colours,  of  blue,  yellow, 
end  red,  says  he,  do -not  harmonise.  If  we.  mix  two- of  these,  an  inter- 
mediate colour  is  produced  ;  blue  and  yellow  give  green ;  blue  and  red, 

%  *  A  collection  of  similar  cases  has  been  made  by  Mr.  Robert  Cox  in'  The 
J?hrsnobtgical  Journal,  vol.  viiM  p.  144.  In  addition  to  the  works  there  referred 
to  the  following,  enumerated  by  Dr.  Mackenzie,  in  hie  Practical  Treatise  on 
the  Diseases  of  the  Bye,  2d  edit.,  p.  861,  may  be  Consulted  by  the  reader  who 
is  curious  respecting  su*n  cases.  JiichoU,  in  Meduo*Ch*rurgical  Transac- 
tions, vol  vii.,  p.  477,  and  vol  ix.,  p.  359  ;  also  in  Annals  of  Philosophy,  New 
Series,  vol.  iii.,  p.  128-  Harvey,  in  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edin- 
burgh, Vol.  *.,,  p.  253  ;  also  in  Edinburgh  Journal  of  Science,  vol.  v.,  p.  114. 
Brewster,  in  Edinburgh  Journal  of  Science,  vol.  iv.,  p.  85.  Colqwhoun,  in 
Glasgow  Medical  Journal,  1829;  vol.  ii„  p.  12. 

1  Encyclopedia  Metropolitana,  article  "  Light,"  p.  434,  §  567. 
-     t  See  cases  of  colours  associated  with  things,  persons,  and  musical  notes, 
in  The  Phrenological  Journal,  voL  iii.,  p.4£0  j  also  vol,  VUA,  ju>.  7Q,  ^ 
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violet ;  ted'  and  yellow,  orange.  ,  To  obtain  a  harmonious  combination, 
wo  muat  place  beside  a  primitive  colour' a  mixed  one,  into  which  the 
primitive  enter*  as  fen  element ;  the  mixed  colours  will  always  be  in  har- 
mony with  the  two  primitive,  colours  from  which  it  is  produced.  If  we 
place,  sayr  be,  a  silk  riband,  of  a  blue  colour  and  about  an  inch  broad, 
on  a  sheet  of  white  paper,  and  look  at.it  steadfastly,  at  the  end  of  a  short 
time  we  shall  see  besides,  yellow  and  red,  and  (at  the  side)  orange, 
resulting  from  their  .mixture.* 

Lord  Jeffrey,  in  the  article  "  Beauty,"  already  alluded  to,  informs  us 
that  "'colour  is,  in  all  cases,  absolutely  indifferent  to  the  eye  ;"  and  adds, 
tbai  "  it  is  no -doubt  quite  true  that,  among  j>ainters  and  connoisseurs,  we 
hear  a  great  deal  about  the. harmony  and  composition  of  tints,  and  the 
charms  and  difficulties  of  a  judicious  colouring.  In  all  this,  however, 
we  cannot  help  thinking  that  there  is  no  little  pedantry  dnd  no  hitb  jar* 
gen"  Speaking  of  the  natural  gamut  of  "colours,  he  continues  :  "  We 
confess  we  have  no  faith  in  any  of  these  fancies ;  and  believe  that,  if  all 
these,  colours  were  faidy  arranged,  on  a  plain  board,  according  to  the 
most  rigid  rules  of  this  supposed  harmony,  nobody  bat  the  author  of  the 
theory  would  perceive  the  smallest  beauty  in  the  exhibition,  or  he  the 
least  offended  by  reversing  their  collocation,"  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that 
the  organ  of  Colouring  in  Lord  Jeffrey's  head  is  actually  depressed  ;  and 
it  appears  that,  in  the  usual  manner  of  metaphysical  writers,  he  has  con- 
ceived his  own  feelings  to  be  an  infallible  standard  of  those  of  human 
nature  in  general,  fit  is  quite  true  that  the  eye  is  affected  only  by  the 
degrees  of  light ;  but- by  this  expression  the  mind  is  here  obviously  meant. 
The  author,  when  speaking  in  the  next  sentence  of  the  gamut,  draws  no 
distinction  between  the  (towers  of  the  mind  and  those  of  the  eye.  Those 
individuals*  -then,  whose  cases  I  have  cited,  and  who  cannot  distinguish 
dark  brown  from  scarlet,  buff  from  orange,  or  violet  from  pink,  would 
probably  subscribe  to  Lord  Jeffrey's  positions.  JJut  other  individuals, 
such  as  Wilkie  and  Haydon,  have  an  intense  sensibility  to  shades  of  every 
hue  <and  of  every  degree ;« and  some  painters  have  assured -me,  that  they 
experience  a  very  decided  emotion  in  contemplating  colours,  indepen- 
dently of  every  association  \  and  declare,  that  they  perceive  harmony,  con- 
gruity,  and  incongruity  in  their  arrangements,  even  on  a  plain  board,  as 
certainly  and  as  distinctly**  theydistinguishjharmony  and  disco*! in  sound. 

Lord  Jeffrey,  in  criticising  this  work  in  The  Edinburgh  Review,  No. 
88,  controverts  these  inferences.  u  Without  meaning^"  says  he,  "  te  call 
in  question  the  fact  of  the  depression  of  tihVskull,  we  happen  to  faun* 
that,  the  individual  here  mentioned,  has  a,  remarkably  fine  and  exact  per- 
ception of  colours,  so  as  to  be  Able  to  match  them  from  memory  with  a 
Secision  which  has  been  the  admiration  of  many  ladies  and  dress- makers. 
e  has  also  an -uncommon  sensibility  to  their  beauty  ;  and.  spends  more 
time  than  most  people  in^gazing  on  bright  flowers  and- peacocks*  necks, 
an4  wondering,  he  hopes  innocently,  what  can  be  the  cause  of*  his  enjoy* 
went.  Even  the  phrenologists,  we  think,  must  admit  that,  in.  his  case, 
it  cannot  be  the  predominance  of  the  appropriate  faculty,  since  they  have 
ascertained  that  he  is  totally  destitute  of  the.  organ.'1 

In  a  letter  which  I  addressed  toLcUrd  Jeffrey,  in  answer  to  this  criti- 
oism.t  I  asked,  "  How  could  you  assert  in  the  Encyclopedia,  that  *  colour 
is  in  ill  cases  absolutely  indifferent  to.  the  eye,*  if  you  were  conscious 
when  you  wrote  of  possessing  *  an  unemmon  sensibility  to  their  beauty  V 
How  could  you  stigmatize  as, <pedanlry,and  jargon.1  the.  doctrine^f  .*  the 

•  $ur  Us  Fonctions  du  Cerveau,  tOuae  v.,  p.  81, 

f  Phrenological  Journal,  vol.  iv.,  p.  1,  and  also  p.  242.  *  I  beg  leave  to  refet 
the  reader  to  these  Letters  for  an  answer  to  The  whole  of  Lord  Jeffrey's  cri 
ticiams  on  this  work.    The  first  is  published  also  separately. 
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harmony  and /composition,  of  tints,  and  the  charas  and  difficulties  of<  a 
judicious  colouring/  and  assent,  ( that  if  ail  those  colours  were  fairly  ar- 
janged,  on  a  plain  %>ard\  according  to  the  most  rigid  rules  of  this-  sap* 
posed  harmony,  nobody  bat  the  author  of  the  theory  would  perceive  the 
smallest  beauty  in  the  exhibition,  or  be  the  least  offended  by  reversing  tbek 
collocation/  when  all  the  time  you  enjoyed  in  yourself  »a  remarkably  6ne 
and  exact  perception  of  colours,  so  as  to  be  able  to  match  them  from  me- 
mory with  a  precision  which  has  been  the  admiration  of  many  ladies  and 
dress-makers  V  " 

In  a  note  to-  the  89th  number  of  the  Review  Lord  Jeffrey  replied  to 
this  argument  as  follows  :  **■  There  are  two  questions' here;  first,  whe- 
ther there. are  any  grounds,  from  inconsistency  or  otherwise,  to  impeach 
the  credit  of  the  reviewer,  when  he  says  that  he  can  distinguish  colours 
and  shades  of  colours  with  more  than  common  accuracy  1  and,  secondly, 
whether  there  are  any  such  grounds  for  disbelieving  him,  when  he  says 
that  he  has  a  strong  sense  of  their  beauty*  ■  The  6rstis  the  main  allega- 
tion i  and  formed  the  whole  original  subject  of  controversy.  Mr  Combe 
alleged  that  the  organ  of  colour  was  actually  depressed  in  the  head  of 
that  individual,  and  inferred  that  he  probably  did:  not  know  scarlet  from 
brown  :  it  was  answered  that  this  was  a  mistake,  for  he  was  known  to 
have. a  remarkably  fine  perception  of  colours  and  their  diversities:  and 
the  replication  te  this  in  the  pamphlet  is,  that  that  cannot  well  be,  since 
he  himself  had  stated,  in  the  Encyclopaedia,  that  all  colours  are  indiffe- 
rent to  the  eye,  and  ene  just  as  beautiful  as  anothe*  Well,  suppose  ho 
had  said  so,  where  would  have  been  the  inconsistency  1  for  where  is  the 
connexion  between  the  allegations  that  are  held  to  be  contradictory  1  A 
man  who  happens  to  think  brown  as  beautiful  as  scarlet,  may  surely  per* 
ceive  Jfe  difference  between  them — or  rather,  he  must  perceive  it,  whom 
he  compares  them,  ia-this  way,  as  two  distinct  and  distinguishable  objects. 
There  ia  not,  therefore,  the  shadow  of  a  pretext  for  discrediting  the  re* 
viewer's  leading,  allegation,  that  the  individual  alluded  to,  though  desti- 
,  tute  of  the,  phrenological  oigan,  can.  discriminate  colours  with  unusoafc 
feadiiJess  and  precision.'* 

In  answer  to  these,  remarks,  I. beg  leave  to  observe,  that  Lord  Jeffrey 
overstates  my  dbjettion.  The  paragraph  on  which  he  comments  is  printed 
in  this  work  'oerbatim  as  it  stood  in  the  edition  reviewed*  and  the  reader 
wilt  perceiye  that  I  diet  not  allege  that  the  organ  was  absolutely  wanting 
in  his  head,  and  did  not  infer'that  he  was  incapable  of  perceiving  colour** 
or  that"  he  probably  did  not  Know  scarlet  from  brown,"  .  On  the  contrary, 
the  statement  was  merely  that  die  organdie  "depressed;"  that  is  to  say, 
that  in  hina.it  is  deficient  in  size  relatively  to  the*  other  organs — whereas 
in  the  painters  it  is  large.  The  work  itself  afforded  information  of  the 
effect  of  a  depressed  organ  :  it  is  said,  that  "  Psacawioit  is  the  lowest 
degree  of  activity"  of  every  intellectual  faculty;  "  when  a  coloured  ob- 
ject is  presented),  and  the  individual. cannot  peroeiye/so  as  to  distinguish 
the  hues,  he  is  destitute  of  the  power  of  manifesting  the  faculty  of  colour  ?" 
"  each  organ  wiH  enable  the  mind  to  recall  the  impressions  which  it  served 
#  'at  first  to  receive ;"  and  memory  is  merely  "a  degree  of  activity  to  each* 
faculty/"  A  friend'  in  India,  after  reading  Lord  Jeffrey's,  note,  wrote  to 
me  as  follows.:  **.  Melody  is  the  pleasure  arising  from  successionsof  simple 
sounds  suited-  so  each  other;  Harmony  fs  that  arising  froa>  combined 
sounds,  or  from  several  striking  the  ear  simultaneously,  as  in  a  band  play- 
ing different  parts,  Tae  forme*  requires niuch  lessor  the  organ  than  the 
latter,  and  hence  the  Scotch,  with  no  great  Tune,  are  melodists,  but 
nothing  as  musicians.  In  like  manner,  the  allocation  of  the  simple  colours 
is  their  melody,  and  the  combination  of  several  is  harmony.  Lord  Jeffrey 
«M**ht  thus  place  one  riband  beside  another  very  well,  but  not  percejw* 
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the  harmony  of  combined  colours."*  ^  There  is  no  incoBsfetencyj  therefore, 
between  the  depression  t>f  Lord  Jeffrey's  organ*  of  Colouring  and  the 
Manifestations  which  he  describes.  Even  Mr.  AMne*is  able  to  perceive 
some  colours  and  to  distinguish  differences  between  them,  and  he  has 
memory  of  some  of  them ;  although  in  him  the  organ  ia  considerably  more 
depressed  than  in  Lord  Jeffrey  • 

The  real  objection  stated  in  the  work  was,  that  painters  not  only  dis- 
tinguish difference^  but'enjoy  direct  pleasure  from  "  contemplating  colours 
independently  of  every  association;  and  that  they  perceive  harmony, 
congruity,  and  incongruity  in  their  arrangements,  even  on  a  plain  board,  as 
certainly  and  distinctly  as  they  distinguish  harmony  and  discord  in  sounds;" 
which  assertions  Lord  Jeffrey  designated  as  pedantry  and  jargon. 

In  answer -to  my  statement,  therefore^  he  ought  to  {lave  proved  that, 
notwithstanding  his  depressed  organ,  he  possesses  the  faculty  in  this  higher 
degree,  that  he  actually  receives  direct  pleasure  from  colours,  and  perceives 
their  harmonies  and  discord.  In  No.  88  of  the  Ramtew  he  endeavoured 
to  do  this,  by  referring  to  his  •*  remarkably  fine  and  exact  perception  of 
colours,  se«s  to  be  able  to  match  them  from  memory  ;n  and  to  his  delight 
"in  gazing  on  bright  flowers  and  peacocks'  necks  V  and  in  No.  89  of 
the  Review  he  favours  us  with  the  following  additional  arguments  in 
support  of  this  position  :. 

"Buty  in  the  next  place,"  says  he,  "-and  this  is  stilr  more  material,  it 
k  certain  that  the  individual  in  question  does  not  maintain,  in  the  Ency- 
clopaedia, that  there  is  no  beauty  in  colours'  or  combination  of  colours — 
but  the  yery  reverse.  His  whole  Object  in  that  treatise,  as  every  one 
must  know  wh/>  has  looked  into  a  line  of  it,  is,  not  to  deny  the  existence 
of  beauty,  but  to  explain  its  nature  and  causes,  in  colours  as  in  everything 
else  :  and,  accordingly,  not  only  is  there  no  doubt  thrown  on  the  fact  o? 
their  beauty,  but  its  reality,  and  that  of  the  peculiar  pleasure  afforded  by 
it,  is  both  expressly  asserted  in  a  variety  of  passages,  and:  constantly  as- 
sumed and  taken  for  granted,  as  the  very  basis  of  the  theory,  and  the  test 
of  the  illustrations  which  are  urged  in  its  support.  •  The  theory  is,  that 
colours*  are  beautiful,  not  in  consequence  of  the  mere*  organic  operation 
of  their  physical  qualities  on  the  eye,  but  in  consequence  of  their  habitual 
Association  with  certain  simple  emotions  or  jrfental  qualities,  of  which 
they  remind  jus  in  a  great  ^variety  of  ways.  Ttr|s  blue,  for  example,  is 
•aid  to.be  beautiful,  because  it  is  the  colour  of  the  unclouded  sky — green, 
because  it  is.  that  of  vernal  woods  and  summer  meadJvys — and  red,  be- 
cause it  reminds  us  of  the  season  of  roses,  or  of  Che  brashes  of  youth  and 
innocence*;  and,  accordingly,  when  these  associations  are  disturbed,  the 
beauty  whisk  they  created  disappears  Green  would  not  be  beautiful  in 
the  sky,  nor  blue  on  the  cheek,  nor  vermilion  on  the  grass.  The  doctrine 
is  precisely  the  same  as  to  the  beauty  of  combination  of  colours,  and  it  is 
attempted  to  be  proved  by  similar  illustrations.  Throughout  it  is  dis- 
tinctly stated,  and  in  variably  assumed  as  indisputable,  that  they  arc  beauti- 
ful, and  afford  pleasure  to  those  who  admire  them— though  it  is  alleged 
that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  pedantry  in  those  who  dogmatize  on  the  laws 
ef  their  harmony,  and  affect  to  limit  their  pleasing  combinations  exclu- 
sively to.  certain  arrangements.  It  is  maintained,  as  before,  that  their 
beauty  depends  entirely  on  the  associations  with  which  they  are  connected  ; 
and  while  it  is  admitted  that  certain  combinations  will  generally  excite 
Jthe  same  associations  in  those  who  are  devoted  to  the  same  pursuits,  it 
it  denied  tfcat  these  are  either  universal  or  unvarying,  or  that  the  feeling 
they  undoubtedly  excite  can  ever  be  referred  to  the  organic  actioti  of  the 

*  I  understand  that  this  defect  is. apparent  in  same  painters,;  they  are  •capa- 
ble of  matching  a  few  simple  colours,  but  when  a  numerous  assemblage  of 
•hem  requires  to  be  introduced  into  a  picture,  they  fail  in  giving  them  harmony* 
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coloured  lighten  the  sense.  These  opinion*  may  be  rigftt  or  wraej 
the  only  question  n$w  at  issue  is,- whether  they  are  inconsistent  wi 
adinistioii  of  the  fact,  that  colours  are  beautiful  X  and  whether  tb* 
who  holds  them  must  be  disbelieved,  when  he  sags  that  he  has  a 
sense  of  this  fond  of  beauty  /" 

In  this  note  Lord  Jeffrey  no  longer  wonders  what  can  be  the  can 
his  enjoyment  from  the  bright  flowers  and  peacocks'  necks.      He  in 
us  distinctly,  that  he.  has  no  direct  perception  of  beauty  in  their  coles] 
mere  colours,  but  that  the  beauty  perceived  by  him  depends  •*  enltri 
the  associations  with  which  they  ere  connected.11     "  Colours,"  sayi 
"  are  beautiful,  not  in  consequence  of  the  mere  organic  operation  of*t 
physical  qualities  on  the  eye,  but  in  consequence  of  their  habitual  mssocii 
with  certain  simple  emotions  or  mental  qualities  of  which  they  remit* 
in  a  great  variety  of  ways."     It  now  turns  out,  accordingly,  that  his  /* 
sure  in  contemplating  the  bright,flowers  and  peacocks1  necks  arose,  4 
from  any  quality  in  these  objects  themselves,  nor  from  any  direct  efl 
produced  by  them  on  his  own*mind,  but  from  something  else,  which  d 
served  merely  to  introduce  to  bis  fancy.     He  was  pleased,  for  exams, 
with  the  red  of  the  lowers,  not  because  it  was  a  colour  grateful  in  its* 
but  because  it  reminded  him«of  trie  lovely  season  in  whichYoses  are  pi 
duced,  or  of  the  blushes  of  youth  and  innocence  ;  and* he  delighted  in  t 
blue  of  the  peacocks1  necks,  not  because  that  colour  was  intrirreica! 
pleasing,  but  because  it  excited  the  recollection,  of  th*-  unclouded  sk 
The  painters,  on  the  other  hand,  in  whom  the,  organ  is  large,  state,  th 
the  source  of  their  pleasure  in  colours.  is*  very  different.     They  in  fori 
me  that  Lord  Jeffrey's  love  of  bright  flowers  and  peacocks1  necks  indicate 
that  his  perception  of  colours  is  feeble ;  because  a  strong,  stimulus  i 
necessary  to  excite.it  to  action,  and  even  when  thus  stimulated,  he  is  no 
^capable  of  feeling  direct  pleasure  from  colours,  nor  of  .perceiving  their  har 
mony  aixLdiscord,  but  they  serve  merely  to  introduce  eArmeic  ideas  an< 
•emotions.     His  experience,  therefore,  corresponds  in  the  most  complet 
manner  with  the  "  depressed  "  state  of  the  organ  in  his  head. 

This  is  so  plain  as  scarcely  to  admit  of  illustration.;  but  we  may  sopposi 

a  young  .military  officer  to  .assert  that  there  is,  no  harmony  nor  discord  ii 

sounds,  and  no  direc pleasure  in  melody ;  but  that,  nevertheless,  he  enjoy 

great  delight  in  bearing  a  military*  band.     If  we  should  ask  him  what  i 

the  source  of  his  deUgj^t-in  the  band,  and  he  should  answer,  "  Oh,  th< 

.notes  themselves— give  use  no  pleasure,  but  they  remind  me  of  the  gv 

uniforms,  the  waving  .pUinee,  arid  the  martial  pompsf  our  regiment ;  the' 

jrecall  the  summer  evening's  parade,  with  the  fairy  forms  and  angel  smile 

of  female  loveliness  which  then  hover  around  us ;  inw*hort,  with  me,  th< 

beauty  of  the  music  depend*  entirely  on.  the  associations  which  it  servei 

to  introduce.11     Who  that  enjoys  sensibility  to  music  would  not  say,  tba 

Phrenology  would-be  in  fault  if  the  'man  who  made  such  a  statement  wen 

not  deficient  in  the  organ  of  Tune  1     In  fact,  the  individual  supposed 

-would  never  dwell  for  a  moment  on  the  music  itself;  to  him  it  would  b< 

mere  sound,,  exciting  in  his  mind  ideas  of  the  lancers,  .the  •parade,  am 

female  beauty,  which  would  be  the  real  objects  of  his  admiratien  and  tin 

sources  of  his  enjoyment.     This  case  is  an  exact  parallel  to  that  of  Lor< 

Jeffrey,  in  regard  to  colours.     The  colours  themselves  exhibit  no  beautj 

to  his  mind  :  they  never  engage  his  attention  by  their  own  loveliness ;  ba 

merely  usher,  in  extraneous  ideas  and  emotions,  in  which  he  finds  bit 

Ratification.     Would  not  Phrenology  be  in  fault,  if  in  him  tile  organ  of 

Colouring  were  otherwise  than  **  depressed  V1 

A  legal  practitioner,  in  a  Scotch  provincial  town,  whom  I  have  seen, 
and  in  whom  this  organ  was  very  large,  was  engrossed  by  a  passion  foi 
flowers,  even  to. the  neglect  of  his  professional  duties.     It  is  probable  thai 
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the  intense  sensibility  to  colours,  which  accompanies  a  large  developement 
of  tho  organ,  was  the  source  of  this  interest.       **"  * 

Phrenologists  are  acoostomed  to  infer  the  particular  power*  which  are 
most  vigorous  in  an  author's  mind  from  the  manifestations  of  them  in  his 
works ;  and  none  affords  better  scope  /or  observation  than  the  faculty  of 
Colouring.  Unless  the  impressions-  made  on  thft.  mind  of  an  author  by 
eoloura  be  very  strong,  he  has  no  inducement  to  introduce  them  in  his 
wor^s,  for  he  can  easily  treat  of  a  great  variety  of  subjects  without  ad* 
verting  to  their  hues.  When,  therefore,  we  find  him  minutely  describing 
shades  and  tints,  and  dwelling  on  colours  and  their  effects  with  evident 
delight,  we  may- safely  infer  that  the  organ  is  large.  Mr.  Tennant,  the 
Author  of  Anster  Fair,  frequently  does.se,  and  in  his'  head  the  organ  is  larae. 
,  The  organ  is  generally  larger  in- women  than  in  men  ;  and,  accordingly, 
some  women,  as  colourtsts,  have  equalled  the  masters  among  men  ;  while, 
as  painters,  women,  in  general,  have  alwayr  been  inferior  to  the  other  sex. 
The- faculty  aids  the  flower/- painter,  enametter,  dyer,  and,  in  general,  all 
who  occupy  themseltee  with  colours.  Its  great  energy  gives  a  passion 
for  colours,  but -not  necessarily  a  delicate  taste  in  them.  •  Taste  depends 
Upon  a  perfect  rather  than  a  very  powerful  activity  -of  the  faculties.,  In 
several  oriental  nations,  for  example,  the  faculty  appears, -from  their  love 
of  coloois,  to  be  strong,  and,  nevertheless,  they  -display  bad  taste  in  the 
application- of  them.  *" 

If  any  conclusion  may  be  drawn  from  the  ""Very  limited  observations 
which  have  been  made  on  the  development  of  the  organ  of  Colouring  in 
'different  parts  of  the  world,  it  appears  to  be  large  in  those  countries  where 
vegetation  displays  the  greatest  brilliance  of  tint,  and  deficient  where  the  as* 
pect  of  nature  is  dreary  and  unvariegated.  The  organ,  for  instance,  seems 
to  be  large  in  the  Chinese  ;  while  it  is  small*  in  the  Esquimaux,  to  whom 
the  sky,  and  snow,  and  ice  are  almost  the  only  objects  of  vision.  Captain 
Parry  mentions  that  dying  is  an  art  wholly  unknown  to  the  Esquimaux.* 

Dr.  Spurzheim  observed,  that,  in  persons  born  blind,  tho  organ  of  Co- 
louring is  in  general  less  develepecr  than  in^persons  who  «ee,  or  who  have 
become  blind  in  mature  age.  I  "have  repeatedly  verified  this  observation 
in  asylums  for  the  blind.  Indeed  it  is  possible,  by  observing  the  deve* 
lopement  of  the  organ  of  Colouring,  to  distinguish  individuals  who  have 
become  blind  in  infancy  from,  others  who  ha*e  lost  their  sight  in  mature 
age ;  in  the  former  the  organ  is  much  less  developed  than  in  the  latter. 
James  Wilson^  of  Belfast,  author  of  Biography  of  the  &lif&,  lost  his  sight 
from  small-pox  at  four  years  of  age.  His  right  eye  was  subsequently 
couched,  and  he  saw  till  he  was  seven ;  his  vision-was  then  again  extuv 
gushed  by  a  furious  cow,  and  he  has  continued  blind  ever  since.  After 
he  became  blind  he  learned  to  work  as  a  carpenter ;  Jie  also  acquired 
such  an  accurate  and  extensive  knowledge  of  places,  as  to  be  able  to  act 
as  a  kind  of  courier  for  the  merchants,  to  the  extent  of  thirty  or  forty 
miles  round  Belfast ;  he  boasts  of  considerable  literary  attainments,  and 

?osaeases  a  very  extensive  memory  for  persons,  places,  names,  and  dates, 
saw  him  in  1836,  when  he  was  in  the  59th  year  tif  hia  age-:  at  that 
lime  bis  organs -of  Colouring  were  very  small ;  while  those  of  Individu- 
ality, gizo,  and  Number  were  large,  and  those  of  Form  and  Locality  very 
large.  His  temperament  Was  nervous,  bilious,  and  a  little  sanguine. 
The  organs  which  had  been  most  exercised  appeared  to  have  attained 
the  largest  size,  while  the  organs  of  Colouring,  which  had  been  dormant, 
had  apparently  scarcely  grown  from  infancy.  A  mask  of  him  was  taken, 
and  is  in  the  collection  of  the  Phrenological  Society.   < 

Dr.  Gall  mentions,  that  he  had  seen  a  bookseller  of  Augsburg,  blind 
ftom  birth,  who  maintained  that  it  is  not  the  eye,  but  the  intellect,  which 

*  Fwry'*  toyafts,  12mo.,  vol.  v.,  p.  2$5i 
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recognise*,  jodgee,  *od  pFodeees  proportion  ejnong  cofaaio. 

vidual  aaseYted,  that,  by  nieanaof  anhuernal  sense,  he  had  preeiaeiiotione 
ef  colours,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  he  determined  their  harmony  exactly.      He 
had  a  number  of  glaa*  'beads,  of  various  colours*  which  he  formed  into 
different  figures,  and  always  pfoduced-harmojiy-sn  the  arrangement  of  the 
colours.     After  making  a  great  effort  of*  Una  kind,  be  experienced  pain 
immediately  above  the  eye,  particularly  over  the -right  eye.*    I  have  eeen 
a  blind  man,  in  Stirling,  who  distinguished  colours  with  great  accuracy 
by  means  of  touch.     Derbam,  in  bis  Pkytiah  TKtologyJ  mentions  a  eimr- 
iar  case,  and*  observes,  that  "  although  the  eye  h6^be  usual  judge  of 
colours,,  yet  eome  have  been  eb|e  to  distinguish  them  by  feeling."     I  hare 
convened  with  persons  bora  blind,  who.  assured  me  that  they  could  form 
on  conception  whatever  of  colour^ftor  of  the  phenomena  of  sight.    I  can- 
not conceive,  therefore,-  that  the  blind  bookseller  of  Augsburgt  spoken  of 
by  Dr.  Gail, -had  precise  notions  of  colours,  similar' to  these  enjoyed  by 

rsons  who  see.  The  blind*,  man  -at-Stirling,  who  distinguished  colours 
the  sense  of  tench,  vwaa  guided  hy>  difference*  in  the  frxtoreof  the 
object*.*  He  pmctyeed  chiefly  on  the  dmssee  o£  the  passenger*  in  -the 
beautiful  walk  rouneV  Staling  basil* ;  and  I  have  seen  him,  by  rubbing  hie 
hand  along  the  pile  of  the.  sleeve,  distinguish,  with  much  readiness,  and 
accuracy,  a  black  coat*  a  brown  coat,  a  blue  coat,  and  agrden  coat.  The 
akin  on  the  points  of  the  fingers  hsd  acquired  a  most  extraordinary  soft* 
Bess  and  delicacy,  from  long  practice  of  this  operation.  In  his  mind*  there 
appeare  to  have  been  a  distinct  tactile  perception,  to  which  be  gave  the 
name  of  green,  another  which  he  designated  brown,  and  eo  on  ;  but  I 
cannot  conceive  that  such  impressions  at  all  resembled  the  common  ajp- 
prdhenaiens  of  colours  enjoyed  by  persons  who  enjoy  perfect  vision.  Dr. 
Spurabeun  says :  "  Many  blind  persons  have  assured  me  of  their  incapacity 
to  distinguish  colour*.  A  few,  however,  discern  whke  from  black,  because 
white  surface*  are  in  general  smoother  than  black.  When  the  blind  pre* 
tend  to  distinguish  colours,  they  do  no  more  than  determine  aurfacee  of 

£  eater  or  less  degrees  of  smoothness,  without  acquiring  any  idea  of  co- 
ur  in  itself.  "£ 
The  organ  is  considered  as  established* 

-  *7.  LOCALITY* 

Da.  Gall  mentions,  that  the  taste  which  *he  had  for  natural  history 
induced  him  l#  go  frequently  into  the  wood*  in  order  to  catch  birds,  or  to 
discover  their  nests  vJtnd  although  he  was  expert  in  •accomplishing  these 
objects,  yet,  when  Ee*wjshed  to  return  to  the  nests,  he  generally  found  it 
impossible  to  retrace  his  way,  or  to  light  upon  the  tree  which  he  had 
narked,  or  the. snares  which  he  had  sett  This  difficulty  did  not  arise 
from  inattention  ;  *  for,  before  quilting  the  spot,  he  stuck  branches  into  the 

Sound,  and  cut  markeon  tree*,  to  guide  him  in  hi»ieturn,  but  ati  in  vain, 
e  was  obliged  to  takeconsfeamlyatong  with  him  one  of  his  schoolfellow*, 
earned  Scbeidler,  who,  witbtthe  teast  possible  effort  of  attention1,  went 
alwaya  directly  to  the  place  where  a  snare  was  set,  eVen  although 
they  had  sometimes  placed  ten  or  fifteen  in  a  quarter  that  was  not  fami- 
liarly known  to  them.  As  this  youth  possessed  only  very  ordinary  talents 
in  other  respects,  Dr.  Gall  was  much  struck  with  his  facility  in  recollect- 
ing places,  and  frequently  asked  him  how  he  contrived  to  gbide  himself 
so  surety  1  to  which  he  replied  by  asking  Gall,  in  his  torn,  how  he  con- 
trived to  lose  himself  everywhere,  in  Che  hope  of  one  day  obtaining 
eome  explanation  of  this  peculiarity,  Dr.  Gall  moulded  hia  head,  and  after- 
*  Snr  UtFonctiona  dm  German,  tome  v.,  p.  85. 
t  Book  ir.,  ch.  -6.  .  j  /WftJogy,  p.  22ft. 
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Wild  endeavoured  to  discover  persona  who  were  distinguished  by  the 
same  faculty.  The  celebrated  landscape-painter,  Schanberger,  told  him 
that*  in  his  travels,  he  was  in  ttte  custom  of  making  only  a  very  general 
•ketch  of  countries  Which  interested  him«  and  that  afterward,  when  he 
wished  to  produce  a  more  complete  picture,  every  tree,  every  group  of 
bushes,  and  every  stone  of  considerable  magnitude,  presented  itself  spon- 
taneously to  his  mind*  -  About  the  same  period  f)r.  Gall  became  acquainted 
with  M.  Meyer^authorof  the  Romance -of  Diana- Sore,  a  person  who  found 
no  pleasure  except  in  a  wandering  life.  Sometimes  he  went  from  blouse 
to  house  in  the  country,  and*  at  other  times  attached  himself  to  some  man 
of  fortune,  to  accompany  him  in  extended  travels.  He  had  an  astonishing 
faculty  of  recollecting  the  different  places  which' he  had  seen.  Dr.  Gau 
moulded  his  head  also  ;  he  then  placed  It  and  the  other  two  together,  and 
compared  them  attentively :  tlfey  presented  great  difference*  in  many 
points,  but  he  was  struck  with  the  singula!  form  which  appeared  in  all  the 
three  a  little  above  the  eyes,  and  on  the  two  .sides  of  the  organ  of  Indi- 
viduality ;  namely,  two  large  prominences  commencing  near  each  side  of 
the  nose,  and  going  obliquely  upward  and  outward,  almost  as  high  as  the 
middle  of  the  forehead.  From  that  lime  ho  was  led  to  suppose  that  the 
talent  for  recollecting  places  depended  on  a  primitive- faculty,  of  which  trie 
organ  was  situated  under  this  part  of  the  skull ;  and  innumerable  subse- 
quent observations  confirmed  this  inference.* 

Dr.  Spurzhekn  states,  that  "  the  special  faculty  of  this  organ  and  the 
sphere  of  its  activity  remain  to  ne  determined.  It  makes  the  traveller, 
geographer,  and  landscape-painter  ;  recollects  localities  ;  and  give  notions 
of  perspective.  It  seems  to  me,"  says  he,  *'  that  it  is  the  faculty  of 
Locality  in  general.  As  soon  as  we  have  conceived  the  existence'  of  an 
object  and  its  qualities,  it  must  necessarily  occupy  a  place,  and  this  is  the 
faculty  that  conceives  the  places  occupied  by  the  objects  that' surround 
ue."f  Sir  George  Mackenzie  considers  the  primitive  faculty  to  be  that 
of  perceiving  relative  position.  Dr.  Spurzheim  says,  that  "  notions  of 
perspective"  are  given  by  Locality,  but  certain  facts,  already  noticed, 
appear  to  show  that  these  depend  rather  on  Size :  in  other  respects  his 
observations  coincide  with  my  own  experience. 

Persons  in  whom  this  organ  is  large,  form  vivid  and  distinct  conceptions 
of  situations  and  scenery  which  they  have' seen  or  heard  described,  and 
they  have  great  power  in  recalling  tSuch  conceptions.  When  the  faculty 
is  active  from  internal  excitement  of  the  organ,  such  ideas  are  presented 
to  the  mind  involuntarily.  In  the  mask  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  the  organ  is 
large.  Headers,  similarly  endowed,  are  almost  as  mu£n  delighted  with 
his  descriptions  of  scenery,  as  by  a  tour  made  by  themselves  amid  the 
mountain  glens  ;  while  those  in  whom  the  organ  is  small  are  quite  unin- 
terested by  his  most  splendid  poetical  landscapes.  This  author  wrote^&o 
pictorrally,  that  he  almost  saves  an  artist,  who  means  to  illustrate^  ms 
pages,  t^e  trouble  of  invention. 

.  vAAithors  in  whom  this  organ  is  moderately  developed  treat  of  places  in 
a  very  different  manner.  Mr.  Tennani,  the  author  of  Anster  Fair  and 
The  Than*  of  Fifty  merely  designates,  by  appropriate  epithets,  the  lead- 
ing features  of  a  landscape,  in  a  way  which  excites  a  pleasing  and  distinct 
recollection  of  it  in  those  who  have  seen  it,  but  which  calls  up  no  picture 
in  the  mind  ofa  reader  who  was  not  familiar  with  it  before  ;  and  in  his 
head  the  organ  of  Locality  is  below  an  average  size.  The  following  lines 
are  characteristic  of  his  manner  : 

*  Nearly  the  whole  of  Dr.  Gall's  section  fa  Locality  is  translated  in  Ths 
Phrenological  Journal,  vol.  iv.t  p,  524.  ' 

t  Phrenology,  p.  2fl0. 
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"  Next  them  the  troopers  each  on  fervent  steal 

That  dwell  within  the  warm  and  flowery  dale* 
Where  Annan  and  where  Eskt  and  Liddle,  lead 

Their  streams  down  tripping  through  the  sunny  vales, 
And  where  the  stronger  and  more  swelling  Tweed, 

Emergent  from  hie  midland  mountain,  trails 
Voiuminone  and  broad  his  waters  down 

Torlneefche  eriny  sea  by  Wwark'd  Berwick  town." 

-  The  organ  is  large  in  the  busts  and  portraits  of  all  eminent  navigators 
and  travellers,  such  as  Columbus,  Cook,  and  Mungo  Park ;  also  in  great 
astronomers  and  geographers,  as  Kepler,  Galileo,  Tycho  Brahe,  and  New- 
ton. In  Taeso  the  poet,  also,  it  appears  to  have  been  very  large,  and  he 
manifested  the  faculty  in  a  high  degree.  Several  cases  are  mentioned 
by  Dr.  Gall  of  individuals  passionately  fond  of  travelling,  in  who  tit  the 
organ  was  greatly  developed  ;  and  a  similar  instance  is  reported  tjy  Mr. 
Schiotz,  a  Danish  magistratet  in  The  Phrenological  Journal.*  This 
faculty  gives  what  is  called  "coup  eToril"  and  judgment  of  the  capabili- 
ties of  ground.  It  is  necessary  to  the  military  draughtsman,  and  is  of 
great  importance  to  a  general  in  war.  Dr.  Gall  mentions,  that  he  had 
observed  the  organ  large  in  distinguished  players  at  chess  ;  and  he  con- 
ceived their  talent  to  consist  fn  the  faculty  of  conceiving  clearly  a  great 
number  of  the  possible  positions  of  the  men. 

Some  persons  have  a  natural  tact  in  discriminating  and  recollecting  the 
situation  of  the  organs  on  the  phrenological  bust,  and  perceiving  diffe- 
rences in  the  forms  of  the  head,  while  others  experience  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty in  doing  so.  The  former  have  Locality,  Size,  and  Form  large  ;  the 
latter  have  them  small,  indicated  by  a  general  narrowness  at  the  top  of 
the  nose.  These  state  their  own  inability  to  observe  as  an  objection 
against  the  system  ;  but  this  is  as  if  Mr.  Milne  were  to  deny  the  diversity 
of  certain  colours,  because  his  own  organ  of  Colouring  is  so  defective  that 
he  cannot  perceive  it. 

Locality  appears  to  be  an  element  in  a  genius  for  geometry.  In  the 
heads  or  busts  of  six  or  seven  eminent  mathematicians  which  I  have  care- 
fully examined,  this  organ,  and  also  those  of  Size,  Individuality,  and 
Comparison,  are  large.  -  Indeed^nire  geometry  treats  only  of  the  relations 
of  space,  and  does  not  imply  agency,  pr  any  relation  except  that  of  pro- 
portion ;  and  hence  it  might  be  legitimately  inferred  to  belong  to  the 
sphere  of  the  organs  now  mentioned.  Negative  cases  also  coincide  with 
these  positive  observations.  Zhero  Colburn,  the  American  youth  who 
was  celebrated  for  his  arithmetical  powers,  turned  his  attention  to  mathe- 
matics, but  with  very  little  success.  He  stated  to  me  that  he  had  been 
taught  the  first  six  books  of  Euclid,  and  understood  the  propositions,  but 
felt  po  interest  in  the  study.  He  liked  algebra  much  better ;  and  he  has 
trj£  $rgan  of  Number  large,  but  that  of  Locality  deficient.  The  gentle- 
man who  had  taken  charge  of  his  education,  it  is  said,  at  first  intended 
him  for  a  mathematician,  but  afterward,  finding  that  his  genius  did  not  lie 
that  way,  directed  his  attention  to  law.  Mr.  George  Bidder,  when  a  mere 
child,  displayed  such  astonishingHalent  as  a  mental  calculator,  that  seve- 
ral gentlemen  in  Edinburgh  were  induced  to  take  charge  of  his  education  ; 
and,  on  the  supposition  that  his  abilities  extended  to  mathematical  science 
generally,  selected  for  him  the  profession  of  an  engineer.  Having  heard 
of  this  intention,  and  having  observed  that  in  his  head  the  organs  of  the 
geometrical  faculties  were  not  developed  in  any  extraordinary  degree,  I 
inferred  that  his  eminence  as.  a  geometrician  would  not  equal  that  which 
ne  had  attained  as  a  calculator,  and  communicated  this  conviction  in  wri- 
ting to  Principal  Baird,  one  of  •  his  padrone.     Mr.  Bidder  subsequently 

*  Vol.  viii.,  p.  64. 
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pursued  the  study  of  geometry  \  but,  at  the  end  of  two  yean,  both  he 
frimseff  and  Professor  Wallace  informed  me,  that  lie  was  not  distinguished 
far  more  than  common  ability  in  the  class. 

An  ©pinion  prevails,  that  mathematics  afford  exercise  to  the  reflecting 
faculties,  and  that  their  tendency,  as  a  brlmc^  of  education,  is  to  cultivate 
the  talent  for  general  reasoning :  some  persons  regard  them  as  the  best 
substitute  for  the  useless  logic  of  the  schools..  Ttiis  idea  appears  to  mo 
to  be  erroneous.  Geometry  treats  of  the  proportions  of  space,  and  alge- 
bra and  arithmetic  of  the  relations  of  numbers,  and  the  three  constitute, 
the  grand  elements  of  the  science  of  pure  mathematics.  For  judging  of 
the  proportions  of  space,  the  faculties  of  Size,  Locality,  and  Individuality, 
aided  by  Comparison,  are  those  essentially  required  ;  while  the  faculties 
of  Number  and 'Order,  also  aided  by  Comparison,  are  the  chief  powers 
necessary  for  dealing  with  the  proportions  of  numbers.  Causation  always 
implies  power,  force,  or  agency  ;  and  the  idea  of  causation  or  efficiency 
<foes  not  at  all  enter  into  the  propositions  of  pure  mathematics.  The 
popular  error  is  not  sanctioned  by  the  authority  of  the  masters  in  philo- 
sophy. Lord  Bacon  observes,  that  "  the  mathematical  part  in  some  men's 
Blinds  is  good,  and  the  logical  is  bad.  Some  can  reason  well  of  numbers 
and  quantities,  that  cannot  reason  well  in  words."  Dugahl  Stewart  re- 
marks,  that  ".when  it  is  stated  in  the  form  of  a  seW-evident  truth,  that 
magnitudes  which  coincide,  or  which  exactly  411  the  same  space,  are  equal 
to  one  another,  the  beginner  readHy  yields  his  assent  to  the  proposition  ; 
and  "this  assent,  without  going  any  farther,  is  all  that  is  -required  in  any  of 
the  demonstration^ of  the  first  six  books  of  Euclid."*  Mr.  Stewart  was 
a  mathematician,  and  also  a  metaphysician  ;  and  this  is  strong  testimony  to 
the  fact,  that  the  whole  of  the  first  six  books  of  Euclid,  which  constitute 
a  large  portion  of  a  common  mathematical  education,  relate  exclusively 
to  the  proportions  of  space  or  magnitude,  and  do  not  imply  causation. 

Professor  Leslie  states,  that  the  whole  structure  of  geometry  is  grounded, 
on  the  simple  comparison  of  triangles ;  and  Mr.  Stewart  corrects  this 
remark  by  observing,  that  "  it  is  expressed  in  terms  too  anqualified. 
D'Aleinbert  has  mentioned  another  principle,  as  not  less  fundamental,  the 
measurement  of  angles  by  circular  arches."  It  is  obvious  that  both  tri- 
angles and  circular  arches  are  mere  forms  of  space.  u  Fluxions,"  says 
Professor  Playfair,  "  were,  with  Newton,  nothing  else  than  measures  of 
the  velocities  with  which  variable  or  flowing  quantities-  were  supposed  to 
be  generated,  and  they  might  be  of  -airy  magnitude,  providing  they  were  in 
the  ratio  of  those  velocities,  or,  which  is  the  same,  in  the  ratio  of  the 
nascent  or  evanescent  increments  'rt  Sir  John  Herschel  remarks,  that 
"  it  must  be  recollected  that  there  are  minds  which,  though  not  devoid  of 
reasoning  powers,  yet  manifest  a  decided  inaptitude  for  mathematical 
studies — which  are  estimative — not  calculating,  and  which  are  more  im- 
pressed by  analogies,  and  by  apparent  preponderance  of  general  evidence 
in  argument,  than  by  mathematical  demonstration,  where  all  the  argument 
is  on  one  side,  and  no  show  of  reason  can  be  exhibited  on  the  other.  The 
mathematician  listens  only  to  one  side  of  a  question,  for  this  plain  reason, 
that  no  strictly  mathematical  question  has  more  than  one  side  capable  of 
being  maintained  otherwise  than  by  simple  assertion ;  while  all  the  great 
questions  which  arise  in  busy  life,  and  agitate  the  world,  are  stoutly  dis- 
puted, and  often  with  a  show  of  reason  on  both  sides,  which  leaves  the 
shrewdest  at  a  loss  for  a  decision."? 

*  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind,  vol.  ii.,  p.  174,  edit.  1816. 

*  Dissertation  I U  Encyc.  Brit.,  p.  16. 

I  View*  on  Scientific  and  General  Education,  applied  to  the  proposed  System 
■of  Instruction  in  the  South  African  College ;  reprinted  hfr  The  London  and 
Edinburgh  Philosophical  Magazine  and  Journal  of  Science,  vol.  viii.,  p.  432. 
No.  48,  May,  1836.    See  the  note  by  Mr.  Simpson,  above,  o^  286. 
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In  that*  remarks  I  allude  merely  to  pare  mathematics-,  or  to  geometij 
and  its  branches,  with  algebra  and  arithmetic  and  their  branches.  Al- 
though these  sciences  do  not  treat  of  causation,  yet  they  may  be  applied 
to  measure  forces,  in  every  instance  m  which  these  operate  with  such 
vndeviating  regularity  that  their  action  may  be  measured  by  precise  di- 
visions of  space  and  number.  Gravitation  is  such  a  force.  But  w^ere- 
ever  the  agencies  do  not  operate  in  this  manner,  mathematics  are  inappli- 
cable. Human  actions,  for  instance,  proceed  from  intellectual  perceptions, 
the  impulses  of  affection,  or  the  force  of  passion ;  all  of  which  are  caases, 
but  none  of  them  possesses  that  simplicity  of  character  and  uniformity  of 
operation  which  are  indispensable  to  the  application  of  mathematical  mea- 
surement. In  judging  of  human  conduct,  the  understanding  must  esti- 
mate, by  innate  sagacity  improved  by  experience*  the  influence  of  motives 
and  of  eiternal  circumstances  ;  and  a  high  mathematical  training,  by 
exercising  chiefly  the  powers  conversant  with-  space  and  quarttityj,  is  by 
no  means  favourable  to  the  delftelopement  of  this  talent,  which  depends 
chiefly  on  Comparison  and  Causality-,  operating  along  with  the  affective 
faculties.  Hence  an  individual  may  be  distinguished  lor  talent  as  a 
mathematician, ^nd  extremely  deficient  jn-  this  estimative  sagacity. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  French  mathematicians  use  the  word 
done,  "  then,"  where  the  English  use  "  therefore  "  in  their  demonstrations* 
The  French  done  corresponds  with  the  Latin  tunc,  and  with  the  English. 
then,  or  at  that  time,  and  it  is  the  more  correct  expression.  In  a  purely 
mathematical  demonstration  the  conclusion  becomes  apparent  at  a  par- 
ticular point  of  time,  when  the  proposition  and  its  relations'  have  been 
unfolded,  without  the  least  idea  of  active  efficiency  in  the  proposition  to 
produce  the  conclusion  as  an  effect ;  whereas  the  word  therefore  expresses 
a  necessary  result  of  efficiency.  In  the  proposition  "  The  son  shines 
brilliantly,  therefore  we  are  Jiot ;"  the  word  therefore  implies  a  relation  of 
causation ;  whereas  in  the  proposition,  *'  A  is  equal  to  B,  and  C  is  equal 
to  B,  therefore  A  and  C  are  equal  to  one  another ;"  the  relation  which 
it  expresses  is  one  of  proportion  merely,  and  the  French  then  is  more 
philosophical.  ' 

When  the  group  of  organs  situated  at  the  top  of  the  nose,  namely, 
Individuality,  Form,  Sixe,  Weight,  and  Locality,  are  all  large,  there  is 
generally  a  strong  talent  fur  dynamics.  Persons  thus  endowed  excel  in 
turning  and  in  archery  ;  and  if  Constructiveness  also  be  full,  and  thej 
have  been  bred  to  professions  in  which  they  find  no  scope  for  these  facul- 
ties, they  frequently  set  up  private  workshops,  and  become  inventors  and 
improvers  of  machinery. 

The  organ  of  Locality  is  generally  much  larger  in  men  than  in  women  ; 
and  the  manifestations  correspond.. 

Dr.  Gall  cites  several  cases  of  diseased  affection  of  this  organ  ;  and  in 
The  Phrenological  Journal*  Mr.  Simpson  gives  a  highly  interesting  detail 
of  symptoms  attending  disorder  of  this  and  the  other  knowing  organs 
already  treated  of.  He  adverts  particularly  to  the  case  of  Mr.  John  Hun- 
ter,, who,  when  in  the  house  of  a  friend,  forgot  in  what  part  of  the  town 
he  was,  and  looked  out  of  the  window  to  refresh  his  memory  in  vain  ;  for, 
•s  SirEverard  Home  expresses  it,  **he  had  not  a  conception  of  any  place 
existing  beyond  the  room  lie  was  in,  yet  was  perfectly  conscious  of  the 
ld'ss  of  memory. "t 

This  organ  is  possessed  by  the  lower  animals,  and  many  interesting 
facts  are  recorded  of  their  manifestations  of  the  faculty.     Dr.  Gall  men- 
tions several  instauces  of  dogs  returning  to  their  homes  from  a  great 

*  Vol.  h\,  p.  303.    See  also  vol.  vii ,  p.  317. 

+  Life  of  John  Hunter,  annexed  to  his  Treatise  on  the  Blood,  Inflammation, 
find  Gwuhot  Ifyifnd'jjpunljehed  by  Sii  E.  Home  in  1794. 
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distance,  without  the  possibility  of  their  having  been  guided  by  imoH  or 
sight.  "  A  dog,,r  says  he,  "  was  carried  in  a  coach  from  Vienna  to  St. 
Petersburg!),  and  at  the  end  of  six  months  reappeared  in  Vienna.  Another 
was  transported  from  Vienna  to  London  :  he  attached  himself  to  a  tra- 
veller, and  embarked  along  with  him  ;  but,  at  the  moment  of  landing,  he 
made  his  escape  and  returned  to  his  native  city.  Another  dog  was  sent 
from  Lyons  to  Marseilles,  where  he  was  embarked  for  Naples,  and  he 
found  his  way  back  by  fend  to  Lyons."  An  ass,  shipped  at  Gibraltar,  on 
board  the  I ster  frigate,  m  1816,  was  thrown  overboard,  when  the  vessel 
struck  at  Point  de  Gat,  in  Spain,  a  distance  of  S00  miles.  There  were 
holes  in  his  ears,  indicating  that  he  had  been  used  far  carrying  criminals 
when  flogged  ;  and  as  such  asses  are  abhorred  by  the  peasantry,  no  one 
stopped  him,  and  he  immediately  returned,  through  a  mountainous  and 
intricate  country  intersected  by  stream's,  to  Gibraltar.*  The  common 
hypothesis,  Dr.  Gall  observes,  that  dogs  retrace  their  way  by  the*  aid  of 
smelt,  appears  abundantly  absurd,  when  applied  to  cases  in  which  they 
were  transported  by  water,  or  in  a  coach* ;  and  the  idWthat  these  animals 
can  discover  the  effluvia  of  tbsir  master's -person  across  a  spaoe  of  several 
hundred  leagues,  appears  equally  preposterous.  Besides,  a  dog  dees  not 
return  home  by  the  straightest  road,  nor  even  by  the  precise  line  in  which 
he  was  carried  away  -,  and  some  naturalists  have,  therefore,  been  induced 
to  admit  an  occult  cause  of  this  surprising  talent,  and  named  H  a  lixth  sense. 
Dr.  Gall  considers  it  to  belong  to  the  organ  of  Locality.  The  falcoflTbf 
Iceland  returns  to  its  native  place  from  a  distance  ef  thousands  of  miles-; 
and  oarrier-pigeons  have  long  been  celebrated  for  a  similar  tendency,  and 
have  occasionally  been  employed  tn  consequence  to  convey  despatches. 
Swallows,  nightingales,  and  a  variety  of  sea-fowls  migrate  from  one  cli- 
mate to  another  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  which  is  attributed  by  Dr. 
Gall  to  periodical  and  involuntary  excitement  of  the  organ  of  Locality. 
This  excitement  occurs  even  m  bijds  kept  »  cages,  and  abundantly  sup- 
plied with  feed.4 

The  frontal  sinus  has  been  stated  as  an  objection  to -the  possibility  of 
ascertaining  the  size  of  the  organ  of  Locality,  hut  it  rarely  ascends  higher 
than  the  lower  part  of  it ;  and  white  prominences  formed  by  the  sinus 
are  irregular  in  form,  and  generally  horizontal  m  direction,  the  elevations 
occasioned  by  a  large  developement  of  Locality  are  uniform  in  shape,  and 
extend  obliquely  upward  toward  the  middle  of  the  forehead.  Farther,  the 
negative  evidence  in  favour  of  the  organ  is  irresistible,  and  it  is,  therefore, 
held  as  established. 

28.  NUMBER. 

A  scholar  of  St.  Poelton,  near  Vienna,  was  greatly  spoken  of  in  that 
city  on  account  of  his  extraordinary  talent  for  calculation.  He  was  the 
eon  of  a  blacksmith,  and  had  not  received  any  particular  instruction  be- 
yond that  bestowed  on  ether  boys  at  the  same  school ;  and  in  all  other 
respests  he  was  nearly  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  them.  Dr.  GaH 
induced  him  to  come  to  Vienna,  and,  when  he  was  nine  years  of  age,  pre- 
sented him  to  his  audience.  "  Lorsqu'on  lui  donnait,"  says  Dr.  Uatt, 
"  je  suppose,  trois  nouabres  exprimes  chacun  par  dix  a  douze  ehiffres,  ea 
lui  demandant  de  les  additionner,  puis  de  les  soustraire  deux  a  deux,  de 
les  multiplier  et  de  ler  diviser  chacun  par  un  nombre  de  trois  ehiffres  ; 
tl  regardait  une  seule  wis  les  nombres,  puis  rl  levak  le  nes  et  les  yeux  en 
Vair,  et  il  indiquait  le  reeuttat  de  son  ealcul  mental  avant  que  me*  audi- 
teurs  n'eussent  eu  le  temps  die  faire  le  ealcul  la  plume  *  la  main.     II 

*  Kirby  and  Spence*s  Entomblogy,  p.  496 

'  Ass  JUsjarks  «*  Carrier-pifsoos,  fkfm.  Jkssi*  soL  viit,  p.  TL 
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wait  cree  mi-meme  sa  method*. "  An  advocate  of  Vienna  stated  his 
regret  that  hi*  son,  of  five  years  of  age,  occupied  himself  exclusively  with 
numbers  and  calculation  in  such  a  manner  that  it  was  impossible  to  fix 
his  attention  on  any  other  object,  even  the  games  of  youth.  Dr.  Gall 
compared  his  head  with  that  of  the  boy  just  meiuioned,.aud  found  no  par- 
ticular resemblance,  except  in  a  remarkable  prominence  at  thcr*external 
angle  of  the  eye,  and  a  little  to  the  side.  In  both  {jie  eye' was-  in  some 
degree  covered  by  the  outer  extremity  of  the  eyebrow.  These  cases 
suggested  the  idea  that  the  talent  for  calculation  might  be  connected  with 
a  particular  organ  ;  and  Dr.  Gall  sought  for  men  distinguished  for  this 

Kwer,  in  order  to  verify  the  discovery.  He  repaired  to  the  Counsellor 
antelli,  whose  favourite  occupation  war  to  invent  and  solve  problems  in 
mathematics,  and  particularly  in  arithmetic,  and  found  the  same  configu- 
ration in  bim.  He  next  went  to  Baron  Vega,  author  of  Tables  of  Lo- 
garithms, at  that  time  professor  of  .mathematics,  and  who,  in  every  other 
talent,  "  etait  an  homme  fort  medidcce,"  and  found  in  his  head  the  same 
peculiarity.  He  then  visited  private  families  and. schools,  and  desired 
the  children  distinguished  for  ability  in  calculation  to  be  pointed  out  to 
him  ;  and  still  the  same  developement  recurred.  He  therefore  felt  him- 
self  constrained;  to  admit  a  special  organ  and,  faculty  for  this  talent. 

Sir  Whitelaw  Ajnalie  reports,  >n  The  Phrenological  Journal,  the  case 
of  a  boy  whom  he  met  in  a  stage-coach,  and  who  attracted  his  attention 
by  a.  remarkable  developement  of  the  organ  of  Number,  which  projected 
so  much  as.  to  be  *•  nearly  of  the  size  of  half  a  common  marble,  and  not 
unlike  it  in  shape. V  On  asking  the  boy's  father  whether  he  was  not  an 
excellent  arithmetician,.  Sir  Whitelaw  was  informed  that,  in  arithmetic, 
he  excelled  all  the  other  boys  at  school,  and  could  multiply  six  figureaby 
other  six  without  the  aid  of  a  pencil.* 

The  organ,  when  large,  fills  up  the  head  above  and  outside  of  the  ex- 
ternal angle  of.  the  eye,  a  very  little  below  the  point  called  the  external 
angular  process  of  the  frontal  bone. 

The  special  function  of  the  faculty  seems  to  be  calculation  in  general. 
Dr.  Gall  calls  it "  Le  §tn§  dst  nombru ;"  and,  while  be  states  distinctly 
that  arithmetic  is  its  chief  sphere,  be  regards  it  as  also  the  organ  of  ma- 
thematics in  general.     Dr.  Spurzheim,  on  the  other  hand,  limits  its  func- 
tions to  arithmetic,  algebra,  and  logarithms;  and  ift of  opinion  thai  the 
other  branches  of  mathematics,,  such  a&  geometry,  are  not  the  simple 
results  of  this  faculty.     In  this  analysis  he  appears  to  me  to.be  correct. 
Mr.  Geocge  Bidder,  when  only  seven  years  of  age,  and  without  any 
nrevioua  instruction,  showed  an  extraordinary  talent  for  menial  calcula- 
tion; and  1  have  seen  him,  when  only  eleven,  answer  the  most  compli- 
cated questions  in  algebra  in  a  minute  or  a  minute  and  a  half*  without  the 
aid  of.  notation.     When  he  first  came  to  Edinburgh,,  and  before  I  had 
seen  him,  a,  gentleman,  waited  on  me,  accompanied  by  three  boys  of 
nearly  equal  ages,  and  said:  "  One  of  these  is  George  Bidder,  the  cele- 
brated mental  calculator  ;.  can  you  tell  which  is  he  by  hie  head  V*    On 
examining  the  organ  of  Number  in  all  of  them,  I  replied  that  one  of  them 
ought  to  be  decidedly  deficient  in  arithmetical  talent ;  that  another  should 
possess  k  in  a  considerable  degree  ;  but  that  the  third  must  be  Bidder, 
Jbecauae  in  him  the  organ  was  developed  to  an  extraordinary  extent. 
The  gentleman  then  stated  that  the  indications  were  perfectly  correct ; 
that  the  first  was  a  boy  who  bad  been  remarked  as  dull  in  his  arithmetical 
studies ;  the  second  was  the  most  expert  calculator  selected  from  a  school 
in  Edinburgh ;  and  the  third  was  Bidder.     Dr.  Gall  mentions  a  similar 
experiment  which  was  tiied  with  him,  and  with  the  same  result.     He 
gives  a  detailed  account  of  Zhero  Colburn,  the  American  youth  who  exhi- 

*  Phrm>  Jwrn*  vi.,  107.    fcfee  another  case,  vol*  iiu,  p.  266  i  also  iii.»  561 
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bited  great  talents  for  calculation,  and  in  whom  also-the  organ  was  found 
large.  This  young  man  visited  Edinburgh,  and  afforded  the  phrenolo- 
gists of  this  city  art  opportunity  of  verifying  Dr.  Gall's  observations,  which 
were  found  to  be  correct.  Masks  of  him  and  of  Bidder  were  taken,  and 
now  form  pen  of  the  Phrenological  Society's  collection.  These  two 
examples,  however,  prove  that  Dr.  Spurzheim  is  right  in  limiting  the 
function  of  this  faculty  to  calculation  of  numbers  ;  as  neither  of  these  young 
men  has  proved  so  eminent  in  geometry  as  in  arithmetic  and  algebra. 

The  organ  is  large  in  the  rnask  of  Humboldt,  brother  of  the  traveller, 
and  celebrated  for  hie  powers  of  calculation. 

I  am  acquainted  with  other  individuals  in  whom  this  organ  is  deficient, 
and  who  experience  great  difficulty  in  solving  the  most  ordinary  arithme- 
tical questioHs — who>  indeed,  have  never  been  able  to  learn  the  multipli- 
cation'table,  nor  to  perform  readily  common  addition  and  subtraction, 
even  after  persevering  efforts  to  attain  ezpertness.  The  organ  is  small 
ia  the  mask  marked  "  French  M'.  D. ;"  which  'serves  as  a  contrast,  in 
this  respect,  to  those  just  mentioned,  in  which  it  isMarge. 

Dr.  Gall  observes,  that,  when  this  organ  predominates  in  an  individual, 
all  his  faculties  receive  an  impression  from  it.  He  knew  a  physician  in 
whom.it  was  very  large,  who  laboured  to  reduce  the  study  of  medicine, 
and  even  the  virtue  of  particular  medicaments,  to  mathematical  principles ; 
and  one  of  his  friends,  thus  endowed,  endeavoured  to  found  a  universal 
language  on  similar  grounds. 

This  organ  and  Individuality,  both  large,  give  the  talentof  recollecting 
dates.  Form,  however,  seems  to  aid  them  in  this,  by.  retaining  the  idea 
of  the  printed  numerals. 

Dr.  Spurzheim  mentions,  that  "  certain  races  of  negroes  make  five  the 
extent  of  their  enumeration,  that  is,  they  count  only  as  far  as  rive  by 
simple  terms ;  all  their  numbers  after  five  are  compound,  whereas  ours 
are  not  so  till  they  have  passed  the  number  ten ;.  while  our  terms,  six, 
seven,  dec.,  are  simple,  they  say  five-one,  five-two,  five-three*  &c.  Ne- 
groes in  general,"  he  continues,  "  do  not  excel  in  arithmetic  and  numbers ; 
and,  accordingly,  their  heads  are  very  narrow  in,  trie  seat  of  the  organ  of 
Namber."  Humboldt  also  mentions  that  the  Chaymas  (a  people  in  the 
Spanish  parts  of  South  America)  "  have  great  difficulty  in  comprehending 
anything  that  belongs  to  numerical' relations ;"  and  that  "the  more 
intelligent  count  in  Spanish,*  with  an  air  that  denotes  a  great  effort  of 
mind,  so  far  as  30;  or  perhaps  50-:"  he  adds,  that- the  corner  of  the  eye  is 
sensibly  raised  up  toward  the  temples."*  The  organ  of  Number  is  re- 
markably small  in  the-  skulls  of  the  Esquimaux,  and  both  Parry  and  Lyon 
notice  that  their  eyes  are  turned  up  at  the  exterior  angle  :  they  have  the 
peculiarity  of  "  not  being  horizontal  as  with  U3,  but  coming  much  lower 
at  the^nd  next  the  nose  than  at  the  other." t  Captain  Back  adverts  to 
the  same  peculiarity  in  an  Esquimaux  woman  whom  he  describes. t  This 
44  remarkabje  formation  of  the  eye,"  says  Captain  Lyon,  "  is  in.,al t alike.  "$ 
Accordingly,  Captain  Parry  speaks  of  their  •'  imperfect  arithmetic,  which 
resolves  every  number  above  ten  into  one  comprehensive  wQid."||  The 
Arctic  Highlanders  of  Captain  Ross  are  unable  to  reckon  farther  than 
five  ;  and,  in  answer  to  his  inquiries  concerning  the  numbers  of  the  tribe* 
they  could  only  say  that  there  were  "  plenty  people."  Others,  howovex,. 
could  reckon  ten  f  Nor  is  the  skill  of  the  other  Greenland  tribes  much 
superior*    Their  numerals,  says  Crantz,  «« fall  very  short,  so, that  they 

•  Pergonal  Narrative,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  223,  241,  242., 
t  Parry's  Voyages,  12mo.,  vol.  v.,  p.  184. 

I  Narrative  of  the  Arctic  Land  Expedition  in  1933-4-5,  London,  1836j, 
p.  384.  $  Private  Journal,  p.  309.  '    ||  Vol.  v.,  p.  319, 

\  Ross's  Voyage,  London,  1819,  pp.  95, 127. 
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verify  the  German  proverb,  that  they  can  scarce  >  count  five :  howerer, 
they  can  make  a  shift  with  difficulty  to ;  mount  aa  high  aa  twenty,  by 
counting  the  fingers  of  both,  hands  and  the  toes  of  both  feet  When  the 
number  is  above  twenty,  they  say,  'it  is  innumerable/  "* 

It  is  mentioned  by  Dr.  Gall,  that  two  of  his  acquaintances  felt  pain  in 
the  region  of  this  organ,  after  being  occupied  for  several  days  in  succession 
with  difficult  calculations.  In  the  hospital  of  Vienna  he  saw  a  patient  whose 
insanity  degenerated  into  idiocy,  but  who,  nevertheless,  occupied  himself 
solely  with  counting.  He  stopped,  however,  regularly  at  ninety-nine, 
and  could -never  be  induced  to  say  one  hundred,  but  recommenced  count- 
ing at  one.  M.  L.  A..  Goalie,  in  bis  Treatise  on  Chronic  and  Acute  Hy- 
drocephalus, mentions  the  case  of  a  boy  who,  though,  stupid  in  every 
other  respect,  still  manifested,  in  his  twelfth  year,  an  astonishing  memory 
for  numbers  and  a  strong  feeling  of  Benevolence  \.  which  qualities,  how- 
ever, he  adds,  disappeared  in  proportion  as-  hie  maladyt  hydrocephalus, 
increased.  In  the  Journal  Generate  de  Mtdtrintt  a  young  .Englishman 
is  mentioned,  who  had  a  nervous  attack  each  alternate  day,  during  which 
he  saw  and  heard  nothing,  as  was  verified  by  experiment,  and  who  yet 
occupied  himself  particularly  with,  mathematics,  arithmetic,  and  loga- 
rithms, and  solved  with  ease?  new  and.  difficult  problems.  In  October,. 
183$,  I  saw,  in  the  lunatic-  asylum,  at  Newcastle,  a  patient  named 
Marshall,  in  whom  the  organ  of  Number  was  very  largely  developed,  and 
it  was  mentioned  by  Mr.  Macintosh,  the  resident  surgeon,  that  he  was 
distinguished  by  a  "  love  of  arithmetic  and  accounts,  and  was  perpetually 
employed  in  figures*"  His  bands  were  confined  to  prevent  him  from. 
scratching  numerala  on,  the  walls,  and  he  then  used,  the  tip  of  his  tongue 
and  traced  them,  with  saliva  on  the  stones.  I  saw  his  tongue  excoriated 
at  the  point  with  thie  exercise. 

It  seems  difficult  to  determine  whether  or  not  thie  faculty  exists  in 
the  lower  animals.  George  Le  Roy  states,  from  observation,  that  mag* 
ores  count  three ;  while  Dupont  de  Nemours  asserts  that  they  count 
nine.  Dr.  Gall  does  not  attempt  to  decide  the .  question.  Dr.  Vimont 
mentions  an  experiment  which  convinced  hicn  that  dugs  have  an  idea  of 
numbers.  At  a  certiin  hour  of  twelve  successive  evenings,  he  gave  av 
dog  three  balls  of  meat,  which  he  threw  into  different  parts  of  the  room. 
Afterward  he  kept  one  of  them  on  the  table,  and  threw  down  the  other 
two.  The  animal  came  for  them  as  usual,  but,  not  finding  the  third  ball, 
began  to  search  for  it  in  every  par\jof  the  room,  and  barked  in  order  to. 
dbtain  it :  when  Dr.  Vimont  threw  down  the  third  bail  its  cries  immedi- 
ately ceased.  Its  behaviour  was  the  same  .when  four  ojr  five  pieces  of. 
meat  were  used.$: 

The  organ  js.estahlishedf 

29.  ORDER: 

Order  supposes  a.  plurality  of  objects ;  but  one  may  have  ideas  about 
a  number  of  things  and,  their  qualities,  without  considering  them  in  any 
order  whatever^  Every  arrangement  of  physical  objects  is  not  equally 
agreeable  to  the  mind ;  and  the  disposition  to  be  do^ghted  with  order*, 
and  distressed  by  disorder,  is  not  in  proportion  to  the  endowment  of  any 
other  faculty.  There  are  individuals  who  are  martyrs  to  the  love  of  order 
<— who  are  distressed  beyond  measure  by  the  sight  of  confusion,  and  highly, 
satisfied  when  everything  is  well  arranged.     These  persons  have  the 

*  Crantz's  History  of  Greenland,  vol.  i.,  p.  225.  See  Remarks  on  the  Cha- 
xacf'  r  and  Cerebral  Developement  of  the  Esquimaux,  by  Mr.  Robert  Cox, 
Ehrvn.  Jfourn.,  vol.  viii.,  p.  436. 

ti  Tame  xj.,  p.  155.  {  Traite  de  Phrenologie,  tome  ii.,  p.  321. 
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organ  in  question  large-.  The  tort  of  arrangement,  however,  prompted 
by  this  faculty  is  different  from,  although  perhaps  one  element  in.  that 
philosophical  method  which  is  the  result  of  the  perception  of  the  relations 
of  things.  The  faculty  of  which  we  here  speak  gives  method  and  order 
in  arranging  objects,  as  they 'are  physically  related  ;  but  philosophical  or 
logical  inferences,  the  conception  of  systematizing  or  generalizing,  and 
the  idea  of  classification,  are  formed  by  the  reflecting  faculties.  Dr. 
Spurzheim  mentions,  that  the  Sauvage  de  1'Aveyron,  at  Paris,  though  an 
idiot  in  a  very  high  degree,  could  not  bear  to  see  a  chair  or  any  other 
object  out  of  its  place ;  and  that,  as  soon  as  anything  was  deranged,  he, 
without  being  excited  to  it,  directly  replaced  it.  He  likewise  saw  in 
Edinburgh  a  girl  who,  in  many  respects,  was  idiotic,  but  in  whom  the 
Love  of  order  was  very  active.  She  avoided  her  brother's  apartment,  in 
consequence  pf  the  confusion  which  prevailed  in  it. 

Dr.  Gail,8tates,  that  he  has  met  with  feds  which  strongly  indicate  that 
u  order  "  depends  on  a  primitive  faculty ;  but  that,  on  account  of  the 
difficulty  of  ooserving  the  organs  placed  in  the  superciliary  ridge,  and 
the  small  size  of  ihis  organ  in  particular,  as  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Spurz- 
heim, he  had  not  been  able  to  collect  a  sufficiency  of  determinate  facts  to 
authorise  him  to  decide  on  its  situation* 

I  have  seen  several  instances  in  confirmation  of  this  organ.  The  late 
Mr.  L.,  Fellow  of  the  RoyaL  College  of  Surgeons,  of  Edinburgh,  whose 
mask  is  sold  as  an  illustration  of  it,  had  1  large  developement ;  and  his 
love  of  regularity  and  order  was  conspicuous  in  all  his  professional  and 
domestic  occupations.  He  observed  his  appointments  in  the  most  ex- 
emplary manner  ;  wrote  his  letters  and  papers  with  the  greatest  neatness 
and  care  ;  kept  his  accounts  with  invariable  regularity  ;  and  was  remarka- 
ble for  his  neat  style  of  dress,  as  well  as  for  the  high  state  of  order  in 
which  his  articles  of  apparel  were  always  arranged  in  his  wardrobe.  On 
each  superciliary  ridge  of  his  cast  there  is  an  elevation  resembling  a 
small  pea,  whieh  i%  frequently  mistaken  for  this  organ ;  that,  however, 
appears  to  be  irterefy  a  projecting  point  of  the  frontal  bone,  to  which  some 
fibres  of  the  temporal  muscle  are  attached.  The  developement  of  the 
•rgan  is  indicated  by  a  great  fulness,  producing  a  square  appearance  at 
the  external  angles  of  the  lower  part  of  the  forehead.  This  trait  of 
character  is  hereditary  in  Mr.  L.'s  family  :  k  was  transmitted  to  him  by 
his  fattier,  (whose  portrait  indicates  a  large  developement,)  and  has  de- 
scended in  greater  and  less  "degrees  to  the  members  of  a  large  family  of 
sons.  Every  article  which  M r.  L.'s  father  carried  about  his  person  had 
its  appropriate  pocket,  into  which  it  was  put  with  unfailing  regularity.  It 
is*  related"  of  him,  that,  on  one  occasion,  not  finding  his  penknife  in  its 
accustomed  place,  he  summoned  his  servants  and  some  young  relatives 
Before  bun,  and  demanded  whether  they  had  seen  it.  Being  answered 
in  the  negative,  he  at  once  unhesitatingly  declared  that  the  knife  "must 
hq$e  been  stolen,"  and  upon  being  requested  to  search  his  other  pockets, 
he'  actually  lost  his  temper,,  and  exclaimed,  with  great  warmth,  that  the 
Iprife  had  not  been  in  any  other  pocket  for  twenty  years.  At  length* 
however,  he  was  .prevailed  on  to  search  another  pocket,  and  blushed 
deeply  on  finding  tb% strayed  article.  Mr.  I*  had  a  very  equal  general 
developemen(  of  brain,  which  aided  Order  in  producing  his  general  regu- 
larity of  conduct.  <In  the  mask. of  Mr.  Douglas,  who  also  was  very  fond 
of  order,  the  organ  is  largely  developed.  I  have  seen  other  cases,  in 
which  this  part  of  the  brain  was  very  small,  and  the  love  of  order  was  ex- 
tremely deficient.  •' 

The  mode  in  which -a  person  is  trained  in  youth  has  a  marked  influ- 
ence on  the  activity  of  this  organ.     If  brought  up  by  regular  and  orderly. 
*  Sur  Us  Fonclions^du  Cervcau,  toina  iv*,.£.  467, 
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parents,  the  individual  will  be  mnch  more  'distinguished  by  the  same 
qualities  than  if  his  early  years  had' been- spent  in  the  midst  of  disorder 
and  dirt. 

In  the  stall*  of  the  Esquimaux  the  OTgan  is  small'';  and  all  the  navj- 

fators  who  hare  visited  them  agree  in  describing  their  habits  as  most 
ltby,  slovenly,  and  disgusting.* 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  I  am  disposed  to  admit  the  organ  as  ascer-  _ 
tamed.  \  11 II  WW  IB  IBI 1MBI  M1UPHU&  "  j  PyUUtfM.  D  anS  In  J  ran  Stiff, 'Li 
and  Humboldt,  brotner  oi  tne  traveller  ;  it  is  entail  m  Anne  Urmerod. 

30.  eventuality: 

This  organ,  when  large,  gives  prominence-  or  a  rounded  fulness  to  the 
middle  of  the  forehead.  Shit  rid  an. 
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22.  Individuality  moderate.    22.  Individuality  large.     22.  Individuality  large. 
30.  Eventuality  large.  30.  Eventuality  small .      30.  Eventuality  large. 

34.  Comparison  rather  large.  34.  Comparison  very  large.  34.  Comparison- full*. 

After  Dr.  Gall  had  discovered  an  external  sign  of  the  talent  for  learn- 
ing by  heart,  he  was  not  long  in  perceiving  that  it  by  no  means  indicated 
every  species  of  memory.     He  observed,  that  among  his  school-fellows 
some  excelled  in  verbal  memory,. .and  remembered  even  word's  which  they 
did  not  understand ;  while  mothers  were  deficient  in  this  qualification,  but 
recollected,  with  uncommon  facility,  facts  and  events :  some  were  dis- 
tinguished by  a  great  memory  of  places  ;  some  were  able  to  repeat,  with- 
out mistake,  a  piece  of  music  which  they  had  beard  only  once  or  twioe, 
while  others  excelled  in  recollecting  numbers  and  dates  ;  but  no  indivi- 
dual possessed  all  of  these  talents  combined  in  himself.     Subsequently 
to  theae  observations,  he  learned  that  philosophers  before  him  had  arrived 
at  similar  conclusions  ;  and  had  distinguished  three  varieties  of  memory 
— memory  of  things,  u  memoria  realis ;"  verbal  memory,  "  rnemorid  ver- 
halis ;"  and  memory  of  places,  "  memoria  localis"    In  society  he  observed 
persons  who,  though  not  always  profound,  were  learned,  had  a  superficial 
knowledge  of  all  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  knew  enSugh  to  be  capable 
of  speaking  on  them  with  facility  ;  and  he  found  in  them  the  middle  of 
the  lower  part  of  the  forehead  very  much  developed.     At  first  he  regarded 
this  as  the  organ  of  the  "  memory  of  things  ;  "  but,  on  farther  reflection, 
he  perceived  that  the  name  "  memory  of  things  "  does  not  include  the 
whole  sphere  of  activity  of  the  faculty  now  under  consideration.     He 
observed  that  persons  who  had  this  part  of  the  brain  large,  not  only  pos- 
sessed a  great  memory  of  facts,  but  were  distinguished  by  prompt  con^ 

*  See  ample  details  in  The  Phrenological  Journal,  vol.  viii.,  p.  435. 
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ception  in  general,  and  an  extreme  facility  of  apprehension ;  a  strong  desire 
for  information  and  instruction ;  a  disposition  to  study  all  branches  of 
knowledge,  and  to  teach  these  to  others :  and  also,  that,  if  not  restrained 
by  the  higher  faculties,  such  persons  were  naturally  prone  to  adopt  the 
opinions  of  others,  to  embrace  new  doctrines,  and  to  modify  thai*  own 
minds  according  to  the  manners,  customs,  and  circumstances  by  which 
they  were  surrounded. .  He  therefore  rejected  the  name  "  memory  of 
things,"  and  adopted  the  appellations  "  Sens  des  chases,  sens  d'cducabtlite, 
de  perfectibiliti"  to  distinguish  this  faculty. 

These  observations  of  Dr.  Gall  apply  to  the  part  of  the  brain  comprising 
the  organs  now  designated  Eventuality  arid  Individuality  ;  he  did  not  treat 
of  these  as  separate  organs.  We  owe  to  Dr.  Spurzheim  the  correct  indi- 
cation of  the  functions  of  each. . 

The  function  of  this  faculty  is  to  take  tognizance  of  changes,  events, 
or  active  phenomena,  indicated  by  active  verbs.'  In  such  expressions  as 
the  rock  falls,  the  horsb  gallops,  the  battlc  is  fought,  the  substantive 
.springs  from  Individuality,  and  the  verb  from  Eventuality.  It  prompts  to 
investigation  by  experiment,  while  Individuality  leads  to  observation  of 
existing  things.  Individuality  gives  the  tendency  to  personify  abstract 
ideas,  such  as  Ignorance  or  Wisdom ;  and  Eventuality  to  represent  them 
as  acting.  In  a  work  written  by  an  author  with  whom  I  was  acquainted, 
and  in  whom  both  oT  these  organs  wrere  large,  Ignorance  and  Common- 
sense  were  represented  as  personages  who  addressed  the  people,  excited 
them  to  action,  and  themselves  performed  .a  variety  of  parts  ;  Ignorance 
**  stole  a  march  on  Common-sense, *'  who.  by  dexterous  expedients,  extri- 
cated himself  from  the  difficulty.  As  author  in-  whom  Individuality  is 
large  and  Eventuality  small,  will  treat  his  subjects  by  description  chiefly  ; 
and  one  in  whom  Eventuality  is  large  and  Individuality  small,  will  narrate- 
actions,  but  deal  little  in  physical  description. 

Sheridan  possessed  both  organs  large,  with  those  of  Size  and  Locality 
amply  developed ;  and  the  following  passage  affords  an  example  of  the 
prominence  which  the  physical  appearances  of  objects  obtain  in  his  com- 
position. Speaking  of  a  woman  and  her  husband,  bo  says:  "Her  fat 
arms  are  strangled  with  bracelets,  which  belt  them  like  corded  brawn.— 
You  wish  to  draw  hor  out  as  you  would  an  opera  glass.*— A  long  lean  man, 
with  all  his  arms  rambling ;  no  way  to  reduce  him.  toxompasa,  unless  you 
could  double  him  up  like  a  pocket- rule  v-*vWith.  his  arms  spread  he'd  lie 
on  the  bed  of  Ware,  like  a  cross  on  a  Good- Friday  bunn. — If  he  stands 
ocoss-legged,  he  looks  like  a  caducous ;  and  put  him  in  a  fencing  attitude, 
you  would  take  him  for  a  chevaux-de-frise :  to  make  any  use  of  him,  it 
must  be  as  a  spontoon  or  a  fishing-rod. — When  his  wife's  by,  he  follows 
like  a  note  of  admiration. — See  them  together,  one's  a  mast,  and  the  other 
all  hulk — she's  a  dome,  and  he's  built  like  a^laas- house ;  whrn  they  part, 
you  wonder  to  see  the  steeple  separate  from  the  chancel*  and  were  they 
to  embrace,  he  must  hang  round  her  neck  like  a  skoiaof  thread  on  a  lace* 
maker's,  bolster ;  to  sing  Tver  praise,  you  should  choose  a  rondeau,  and  to 
celebrate  him  you  must  write  all  alexandrines." 

la  the  busts  and  portraits  of  Pope  Individuality  is  greatly  inferior  in 
dimension*  to  Eventuality ;  and  this  author  rarely  excels  in  describing 
physical  appearances,  while  he  surpasses  in  representing  action.  The 
following  lines  from  The  Rape  of  the  Lock  aie  intended  to  describe  a 
beautiful  lady ;  but  it  will  be  obser?ed  that  they  represent  action,  con- 
*  dition,  and  quality,  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  substantive  existence,  with 
its  attributes  of  form,  colour,  size,  and  proportion  :* 

*  Some  acute  and  interesting  observations  by  Mr.  Hewett  Watson,  on  tbe 
relation  between  the  writings  of  these  and  other  anthers,  and  their  cerebral 
organs,  will  be  found  in  The  Phrenological  /rams*,  vol.  vi,  pp.  383, 451. 
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"  Not* with  more  glories  in  the  ethereal  plain, 
The  sun  first  rises  o'er  the  purpled  main, 
Than,  issuing  forth,  the  rival  of  his  beams 
Launched  on  the  bosom  of  the  silver  Thames. 
Fair  nymps  and  well-dressed  youths  around  her  shone  ; 
But  every  eye  was  fixed  on  her  alone. 
On  her  white  breast  a  sparkling  cross  she  wore, 
Which  Jews  might  kiss,  and  infidels  adore. 
Her  lively  looks  a  sprightly  mind  disclose, 
Quick  as  her  eyes  and  as  unfixed  as  those : 
Favours  to  none,  to  all  she  smiles  extends.: 
Oft  she  rejects,  bub  never  once  offends. 
Bright  as  the  sun  her  eyes  the  gazers  strike  i 
And,  like  that  sun,  they  shine  on  all  alike. 
Yet  graceful  ease,  and.  sweetness  void  of  pride, 
Might  hide  her  faults,  if  belles  had  faults  to  hide  i 
If  to*  her  share  some  female  errors  fall, 
hook  on  her  face,  and  you'll  forget  them  ail." 

This  organ  is  largely  developed  in  children,  and  giv.es  them  an  appetitt 
for  knowledge,  in  the  form  of  stories  and  narratives'.  In  practical  life 
it  gives  chiefly  the  talent  of  observing,  recollecting,  and  describing  action  ; 
in  other  words,  of  observing  the  occurrences  of  which  history  is  composed, 
and  of  telling  the  story  of  what  we  kaow.  When  deficient,  great  difficulty 
is  experienced  in  observing,  recollecting,  and  describing  active  phenomena. 
Captain  Marryat's  novels  exhibit  the  faculty  strongly;  and* the  organ  appears 
to  be  large  in  his  portrait.  The  writings  of  Godwin  show  little  of  it,  and 
in  his  mask  the  organ  is  small. 

If  Eventuality  be  large  and  Concentrativeness  deficient,  the  qualities 
of  observation  and  narration  may  be  possessed,  but  the  narrative  wiH  re- 
semble a  description  of  figures  in  a  carnival ;  it  will  be  full  of  life,  action, 
and  incident,  but  deficient  in  onward  continuity:  with  Concentrativeness 
large,  the  story  would  mote  bearlv  resemble  a  regular  drama. 

ft  Individuality  be  large,  physical  substances  may  be  remembered  vividly 
by  it,  their  relations  in  space  by  Locality  and  Order,  and  their  causes  and 
effects  by  Causality ;  but  if  Eventuality  be  deficient,  extreme  difficulty 
will  be  experienced  id  bringing  together  these  items  of  information,  and 
presenting  them  in  the  form  of  a  natural  narrative. 

A  person  in  whom  the  combination  now  described  exists,  and  in  whom 
Concentrativeness  is  large,  wi|l  feel  strongly  the  desire  of  communicating 
the  quality  of  continuity  to  his  -narrative,  and  on  important  occasions  he 
will  produce  it  by  laboriously  wViting  down  all  the  elementary  ideas  of  his 
subject,,  by  transposing  them,  by  filling  up,  and- by  striking  out  parte,  until 
the  whole  shaH  cohere  with  neatness  and*  consistency.  Such  a  combina- 
tion wifl  fit  its  possessor  for  move  successfully  studying  physical  than,  mora) 
science  ;  because  action  is  the  primary  element  of  the  latter. ' 

If  Concentrativeness  and  Eventuality  be  both  deficient,  the  literary  or 
philosophical  productions  of  the  individual  will  be  marked  by  omissions 
of  important  intermediate  ideas ;  in  oral  discourses  he  will  combine  de- 
scription with  inference,  without  taking  sufficient  notice  of  modes  of  action; 
he  will  often  wander  from  his  subject;  in  short,  he  may  display  great 
knowledge  of  objects  which  exist,  with  profound  reflection  on  their  rela- 
tions, and  yet  be  unsuccessful  in  conveying  to  the  minds  of  his  readers 
or  auditors  philosophical  convictions,  similar  to  those  which  exist  in  his 
own  mind.  This  will  be  owing  chiefly  to  deficiency  in  the  power  of 
representing,  by  Eventuality,  modes  of  aetionsr  and  of  giving,  by  Con- 
centrativeness, continuity,  to  the  thread  of  his  discourses. 

Individuality,  Eventuality,  and  Concentrativeness  are  indispensable 
equalities  to  a  successful  teacher.    I  have  never  seen  a  person  capable  of 
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interesting  children  and  exciting  their  intellects*  who  was  deficient  in 
both  the  brst  and  the  second.  The  manner  of  a  teacher  thus  deficient  in 
communicating  knowledge  is  vague,  abstract,  and  dry,  and  altogether  un- 
suited  to  their  mental  condition.  These  three  organs  lar^e,  combined 
with  large  Philoprogenitiveness,  Benevolence,  and  Conscientiousness,  and 
an  active  temperament,  constitute  the  leading  elements  of  a  good  teacher.* 
Sir  George  Mackenzie  suggests  rthat  he  ought  also  to  be  gifted  with  a 
mirthful  disposition. t  s 

When  both  Individuality  and  Eventuality  are  large,  the  individual 
possesses  two  important  qualities  for  general  business.  They  confer  that 
readiness  of  observation  and  talent  for  detail,  which  are  essential  in  the 
management  of  affaiss.  The  lawyer  so  endowed  is  able  readily  to  appre- 
hend the  details  of  his  cases ;  to  recollect  the  principles  of  law,  the  dicta 
of  legal  authors,  and  the  dicisions  of  courts,  as  matters  of  fact ;  and  to 
reproduce  the  whole  in  a  connected  narrative  before  a  judge  or  jury.  Hie 
power  of  applying  principles  to  new  cases  depend*  on  the  reflecting 
faculties ;  but  although  these  be  powerful,  yet,  if  Individuality  and  Eventu- 
ality be  deficient,  he  may  feel  great  difficulty  in  preparation  for  a  trial,  and 
in  the  reproduction  of  his  ideas.  In  point  of  fact,  the  most  eminent 
practical  lawyers,  particularly  in  England,  are 'distinguished  by  a  great 
developement  of  these  organs.  They  are  equally  necessary  to  the  public 
speaker,  to  give  him  a  command  over  the  materiel  or  details  of  his  sub- 

fct,  and  to  enable  him  to  set  it  forth  clearly  and  naturally  to  his  audience, 
have  observed  them  large  also  in.  eminent  physicians  ;  for  in  the  pro-  • 
session  of  medicines  prompt  and  accurate  observation  is  one  important 
element  iu  success. 

Both,  of  these  organs  are  large  in  authors  who  acutely  observe  objects 
that  exist,  and  also  life,  manners,  and  occurrences ;  as  Le'Sage,  Defoe, 
and  Sir  Walter  Scot  it  They  are  essential  to  the  composition  of  such 
works  as  Robinson  Crusoe  ana  GhiUiver's  Travels,  in  which  a  strong  im- 
pression of  reality  is  produced  by  a  minute  descj^puon  of  particular  objects 
and  actions.     In  the  skull  of  Swift  the  organs  appear  very  large. $ 

When  both  organs  are  small,  the  individual  will  retain  only  general 
ideas*  and  will  experience  great  difficulty  in  becoming  learned  ;  he  may 
see,  hear,  or  read  many  facts,  but  they  will  make  only  a  faint  impression, 
and  soon  escape  from  bis  mind  ;  be  will  feel  great  difficulty  in  command- 
ing,, without  previous  preparation,  even -the  knowledge  which  he  possesses. 
These  faculties  desire  only  to  know  existence  and  phenomena,  and  dp 
not  reason  not  trace  relations.  A  person  in  whom  they  are  strong,  and 
in  whom  the  reasoning  powers  are  deficient,  gains  hie  knowledge  by 
questioning  and  observation.  If  we  tell  him  two  facts,  which  clearly  im- 
ply a  third,  he  will  not  naturally  endeavour  to  find  it  out  by  his  own  sug- 
gestion, but  will  instantly  put  another  question.  .The  tendency  of  these 
faculties  also,  is  to  recollect  facts  according  as  they  occur,  and  not  ac- 

*  See  The  Phrenological  Journal,  vol.  v.,  p  620. 
•  f  General  Observations  on  the  Principles  of  Education  :for  the  use  of  Meeha 
nies*  Institutions.     By  Sir  6.  S   Mackenzie,  Bnrt.     1836,  p.  65. 

X  Btr  Walter  Scott  was  deficient  in  Concentrativeness,  and  the  absence  of 
the  mental  quality  is  very  conspicuous  in  his  writings.  Thejfirst  volume  of 
each  of  his  novels  is  in  general  consumed  before  he  enters  fairly  into  his  sub- 
ject. With  Concentrativeness  large,  he  would  have  dashed  into  it  at  once, 
and  proceeded  to  pour  forth  a«ondeased  stream  of  narrative  and  description 
to  the  close. 

$  This  skull,  which  T  eiamined  in  Dublin,  presents  unequivocal  matte  of 
disease,  and  cannot  therefore  be  cited  as  evidence,  except  in  so  far  as  sup- 
ported by  authentic  portnuts  painted  before  his  insanity  commenced,  in  all 
of  these  the  organs  of  individuality  and  Eventuality  are  represented  large. 
See  Phren.  Joum,  voL  ix.,  pp.  466,  603. 
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wording  to  any  philosophical  relations  between  them.  Mrs.  Quickly** 
speech  to  Falstaff  is  t  beautiful  illustration  of  this  kind  of  understand- 
ing. She  is  reminding  him  of  his  promise  of  marriage,  and  says  :  "  Thou 
didst  swear  Jto  me  on  a  pared- gilt  gobbet,  sitting  in  my  Dolphin- chamber, 
at  the  round  table,  by  a  sea-coal  fir  e%  on  Wednesday  in  WkUsunweek,  when 
the  prince  broke  thy  head  for  likening  his  father  to  a  singing  man  of 
Windsor ;  thou  didst  swear  to  me  lhtn,  as  I  was  washing  thy  wound,  to 
marry  me,  and  make  me  my  la"dy  thy  wife.  Canst  thou  deny  it  1  Did 
not  goodwife  Ketch,  the  butcher's  wife  come  in  then,  and  call  me  gossy 
Quickly  ?  coming  in  to  borrow  a  mess  of  vinegar  ;  telling  us,  she  had  a 
good  dish  of  prawns ;  whereby  thou  didst  desire  to  eat  some  ;  whereby  1 
told  thee  they  were  ill  for  a  green  wound;  and  didst  not  thou,  -when  she 
was  gone  down  stairs,  desire  me  'to  be  no  more  so  familiarity  with  such 
poor  people,  saying,  that  ere  long  they  should  call  me  madam  ?  And 
didst  thou  not  kiss  me,  and  bid  me  fetch  thee  thirty  shillings  t  I  pat  thee 
now  to  thy  book-oath  ;  deny  it  if  thou  canst  "*  Here  is  a  surprising 
variety  of  trivial  circumstances,  connected  by  no  link  but  that  of  the  order 
of  their  occurrence.  Yet  every  one  must  perceive  that  they  have  an 
effect  in  producing  the  impression  of  reality  on  the  mind.  We  feel  it 
impossible  to  doubt  the  promise,  which  is  substantiated  by  so  particular 
a  detail  of  facts,  every  one  of  which  becomes,  as  it  were,  a  witness  to 
its  truth. 

Dr.  Spurzheim,  in  treating  of  Eventuality,  says :  "  It  seejns  to  me  that 
this  faculty  recognises  the  activity  of  every  other,  whether  external  or 
internal,  and  acts  in  Its  turn  upon  all  bf  thorn.  It'  desires  to  toaw  every- 
thing by  experience,  and  consequently  excites  alt  the  other  off  ana  to 
activity  ;  it  would  hear,  see,  smell,  taste,  and  touch  ;  is  for**'   "  ' 

instruction,  and  inclines-to  the  pursuit  of  practical  knowledge 
styled  good  sense  in  our  proceedings.  It  is  essential  to  edit 
ries,  historians,  and  teachers.  By  knowing  the  functions 
powers,  this  faculty  and  Individuality  contribute  essentially 
of  consciousness,  and  to  ttte  recognition  of  the  entity  myself  iSJphilQso- 
phy.  Eventuality  seems  10  perceive  the  impressions  which  arethe  im- 
mediate functions  of  the  external  senses,  to  change  these  into  notions, 
conceptions,  or  ideas,  and  to  be  essential  to  attention  in  general.  Its 
sphere  of  activity  is  very  great,  and  expressed  by  the  verbs  in  their  in- 
finitive  mood.  Every  philosophic  system  has  taken  accoqnt  of  seme 
0})€ rations  of  this  faculty. "t 

Dr.  Gall  regarded  the  part  of  the  brain  comprising  Individuality  and 
Eventuality  as  the  organ  of  "  the  sense  of  things  "  in  man,  and*  of  edu- 
cabiHty  or  perfectibility  in  the  lower  animals.  Whl16  he  admits  that 
every  faculty  is  susceptible  of  improvement  by  education,  he  forms  a  scale 
of  the  heads  of  animals,  from  the  ccocodile  and  frog  up  to  man,  with  the 
view  of  proving,  that  the  more  this  part  of  the  brain  is-  developed  in  each 
species,  the  higher  are  its  natural  susceptibilities  of  being  tamed  and 
taught.  Camper  and  Lavater,  he  adds,  had  made  similar  observations  ; 
but  they  did  not  distinguish  special  faculties  and  organs.  Dr.  Spurzheim 
acknowledges  the  correctness  of  the  facts  stated  by  Dr.  Gail,  that  tame 
animals  havejuller  foreheads  than  wild  ones,  and  that  animals  are  gene- 
rally tameable  in  proportion  to  the  development  of  their  foreheads  ;  bet 
he  conceives  that  Dr.  Gall  attributes  to  a  single  (acuity  manifestations 
which  depend  on  the  intellect  generally.  Eventuality  does  not  fill  the 
whole  forehead ;  and  the  other  organs  situated  there  contribute  to  the 
effects  observed  by  Dr.  Gall.  The  observation  of  the'  latter,  therefore, 
is  deficient  in  .precision,  rather  than  in  truth.     Dr.  Gall  regarded  the 

•  Second  Part  of  King  Henry  IV.,  Act  ri.,1seede  2. 
f  Phrenology,  last  (American)  edition,  p.  340. 
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organ  of  Benevolence,  in  the  lower  animals,  as  the  source  of  gentleness 
srf  disposition,  and  described  it  as  situated  in  them  in  the  middle  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  forehead.  The  organ  of  EducabHity,  which  is  distinct, 
m  says,  is  situated  in  tk*  middle  of  the  lower  part  of  the  forehead. 

The  older  metaphysicians  do  not  treat  of  any  faculty  distinctly  analo- 
gous to  Eventuality.  Bot  Dr.  Thontas<.Brown#  admits  a  power  of  the 
mind,  under  the  name  of  "  Simple  ^Suggestion,"  which  corresponds  very 
closely  with  it ;  and  he  reduces  Conception  and  Memory  of  the  metaphy- 
sicians to  this  principle  of  Simple  .Suggestion. 

The  organ  is  established. 

31.  TIME. 

The  power  of  conceiving  time,  and  of  remembering  the  relation  ia 
which  circumstances  stand  to  each  otner  in  chronology,  and  also  the  power 
of  observing  time  in  performing  music,  are  very  different  in  different  in- 
dividuals. Many  observations  have  been  made  en  this  organ  ;  and  it  is 
now  .regarded  as  ascertained.  The  special  faculty  seems  to  be  the  power 
«f  judging  of  time,  and  of  intervals  of  duration  in  general.  By  giving  the 
perception  of  measured  cadence,  it  appears  to  me  one  source  */  pleasure 
id  dancing      It  is  essential  to  music  and  versification. 

Mr.  Simpson,  in  an  excellent  essay  on  this  faculty,  published  in  Tk$ 
PhrenoUgtcal  Journal,!  says  :  "  We  have  found  the  organ  largely  de- 
veloped in  those  who  show  an  intuitive  knowledge  of  the  lapse  of  minutes 
end  hours,  so  as  to  name  the  time  of  the  day,  without  having  recourse 
to  the  clock  ;  and  alto  in  those  who  perceive  those  minuter  divisions,  and 
their  harmonious  relations,  which  constitute  rhythm,  and  who,  when  they 
apply  the  tact  to  music,  ace  called  good  timists — a  distinct  power  from, 
that  of  the  mere  melodist,  and  often  wanting  in  him  ;  while  it  is  matter 
of  the  commonest  observation,  on  $he  otter  hand,  that  this  sensibility  to 
rhythm,  called  time,  is  marked  in  those  who  have  a  very  moderate  per- 
ception of  melody.  Such  persons  are  invariably  accurate  dancers,  ob- 
serving delicately  the  time,  though  indifferent  to  the  melody  of  the  violin* 
We  have  made  many  observations,  both  in  persons  who  have  Time  and 
Tune  large,  and  in  those  who  have  only  one  of  them  in  large  endowment, 
and  we  have  never  found  the  manifestations  fail.  Very  lately  we  were 
struck  with  the  uncommon  prominence  of  the  organ  of  Time  in  a  whole 
family  of  young  people,  and  inquired  whether  or  not  they  danced  with 
accuracy,  and  loved  dancing?  We  were  answered,  that  they  did  both 
in  a  remarkable  degree ;  and,  as  we  lived  near  them  far  some  weeks,  we 
observed  that  dancing  was  a.  constant  and  favourite  pastime  of  theirs, 
•ven  out  of  doors.  Their  dancing- master  informed  us,  that  the  accuracy 
af  their  time  exceeded  that  of  any  pupils  he  had  ever  taught.  There  was 
thus  evident  in  these  young  persons  an  intense  pleasure  in  accural* 
rhythmical  movements." 

The  fact,  that  many  deaf  and  dumb  persons  dance  with  precision  and 
much  pleasure,  is  thus  accounted  for  by  Or.  Simpson  :  4t  That  time," 
says  he,  **  may  be  marked  with  the  utmost  precision  to  the  eye,  is  a  fact 
(•.miliar  to  every  one  who  has  seen  a  regiment  of  soldiers  op  through  the 
manual  and  platoon  exercise,  without  a  single  word  of  command,  by  obey- 
ing the  movements  of  the  fugle- man,  who  gives  the  time  to  the  eye ; 
and  who  that  has  seen  this  done  by  a  practised  corps,  is  ignorant  that 
there  is  great  pleasure  in  witnessing  the  exquisitely  timed  movements  of  the 
exercise!  Now* suppose  a  dancer,  unaided  by  music,  were  to  keep  his 
eye  on  any  pereor.  or  object  which  was  marking  dancing- time  to  his  sight, 
it  cannot  be  doubted  that  he  could  dance  to  it.     A  deaf  person  could 

*  Lectures,  vol.  it,  p.  1 92.  t  Vol.  ii.,  p.  134, 
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perform  the  manna]  exercise  from  the  time  given  by  the*  fogfe-ffMm ;  cnw 
just  as  easily  could  a  deaf  person  dance  with  his  eye  upon  the  violin- bow, 
or  the  player's  arm,  or  on  the  movement  of  the  drumsticks. 

"  It  is  unnecessary  to  go  farther,  and  show  that  the  sense  of  touch  may 
be  the  channel  through  whicjb  the  organ  of  Time  is  excited,  as  well 'as 
the  sense  of  hearing  and  sight.  •  No  one  will  dispute  that  a  soldier  could 
perform  the  manual  exercise  to  a  succession  of  taps  on  the  shoulder  ;  and 
to  time,  in  the  same  way  given,  might  a  person  dance. 

".What  we  have  said  is  confirmed  by  fact.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
deaf  and  dumb  do  dance,  taking  the  time  by  the  eye,  either  from  the 
violin-player's  arm,  oral  second  hand,  but  instantaneously,  from  the  other 
dancers.  We  are  acquainted  with  a  young  lady  and  gentleman  in  Eng- 
land, both  of  rank,  who  are  deaf  and  dumb,  and  who,  in  addition  to  many 
accomplishments,  dance  with  the  greatest  grace  and  precision.79 

Individuals  are  occasionally  met  with  who  estimate  the  lapse  of  time 
so  accurately  that  they  are  able  to  tell  the  hour  without  having  recourse 
to  a  tirne-piece.  A  case  of  this  sort  was  sent  by  M.  Chavanneo  to  the 
Society  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Switzerland.  The  individual,  whose 
name  is  Jean  Daniel  Chevattey,  was  visited  by  M.  Chavanues,  whose  ac- 
count of  the  case  is  recorded  ih  the  Bibliothique  UniverselleT  vol.  xxvii. 
An  abridgment  of  it,  in  the  English  Journal  of  the  Art*  and  Sciences,  is 
copied  into  a  valuable  paper  on  the  faculty  of  Time  in  The  Phrenological 
Journal,  vol.  iv.,  p.  517.  The  following  is  a  portion  of  this  curious  case : 
44  Being  on  board  the  steamboat  on  the  lake  of  Geneva,  (July  14,  1823,) 
he  soon  attracted  attention  by  his  remarks,  that  so  many  minutes  and 
seconds  had  passed  since  they  had  left  Geneva,  or  passed  other  places  ; 
and,  after  a  while,  he  engaged  to  indicate  to  the  crowd  about  him  the 
passing  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  or  as  many  minutes  and  second*  as  any 
one  chose,  and  that  during  a  conversation  the  mostdivecm'oed  with  those 
standing  by ;  and  farther,  to  indicate  j^y  the  voice  the  moment  when  the 
hand  passed  over  the.quarter  minutes,  or  half  minutes,  or  any  other  sub- 
division previously  stipulated,  during  the  whole  course  of  the  experiment. 
This  he  did  without  mistake,  notwithstanding  tho  exertions  of  those 
around  him  to  distract  his  attention,  and  clapped  his  hands  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  time  fixed. 

"  M.  Chavannes  then  reverts  to  his  own  observations.  The  man  said, 
'I  have  acquired  by  imitation,  labour,  and  patience,  an  internal  move- 
ment, which  neither  thought,  nor  labour,  nor  anything  can  stop;  it  is 
similar  to  that  of  a  pendulum,  which,  at  eacji  motion  of  going  and  return- 
ing, gives  me  the  space  of  three  seconds,  so  that  twenty  of  them  make  a 
minute,  and  these  I  add  to  others  continually.'  The  calculations  by 
which  he  obtained  subdivisions  of  the  second  were  not  clearly  understood 
by  M.  Chavannes,  but  the  man  offered  freely  to  give  a  proof  of  bia  power. 
On  trying  him  for  a  number  of  minutes,' he  shook  his  head  at  the  time 
appointed,  altered  his  voice  at  the  quarter,  half,  and  three-quarter  annates, 
and  arrived  accurately  at  the  end  of  the  period  named.  He  seemed  to 
P  assiit  himself  in  a  slight  degree  by  an  application  of  mnemonics,  and 
sometimes  in  idea  applied  religious  names  to  his  minutes  up  to  the  fifth, 
when  he  recommenced  :  this  he  carried  through  the  hour,  and  then  com- 
menced again.  On  being  told  that  the  country  people  said  he  made  use 
of  his  pulse  as  an  indicator,  he  laughed  at  the  notion,  and  said  it  was  far 
too  irregular  for  any  such  purpose. 

"  He  admitted  that  his  internal  movement  was  not  so  sure  and  constant 
during  the  night ;  nevertheless  '  it  is  easy  to  comprehend/  he  said,  *  that 
when  I  have  not  been  too  much  fatigued  in  the  evening,  and  ray  sleep  is 
•soft,  if,  after  having  gently  awakened  me,  I  shall  reflect  a  second  or  two, 
my  answer  will  not  be  ten  minutes  in  error.     The  approach  of  day  re- 
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Mws  the  movement,  if  it  has  been  stepped,  or  rectifies  it,  if  it  has  bees 

deranged,  for  the  rest  of  the  day.'  When  asked  how  he  could  renew  the 
movement  when  it  had  ceased,  he  said,  *  Sir,  I  am  only  a  poor  man  ;  it  is 
not  a  gift  of  Heaven  ;  I  obtained  this  faculty  as  the  result  of  labours  and 
calculations  too  long  to  be  described  ;  the  experiment  has  been  made  at 
night  many  times,  and  I  will  make  it  for  you  when  you  please.'  M.  Cha* 
vannes  had  not,  however,  the  opportunity  of  making  this  experiment,  but 
he  felt  quite  convinced  of  the  man's  powers.  He  states  that  the  man  is 
deaf,  and  cannot  hear  at  present  the  sound  of  his  clock  or  watch  ;  and 
farther,  that  neither  of  them  vibrates  twenty  times  in  a  minute,  which  is 
always  the!  number  indicated  by  the  motions  of  Che  valley  when  he  wishes 
to  illustrate  his  internal  movement :  and  he  is  convinced,  according  to 
what  he  has  seen,  that  this  man  possesses  a  kind  of  internal  movement, 
which  indicates  minutes  and  seconds  with  the  utmost  exactness." 

An  illiterate  Highlander,  who  was  long  in  the  service  of  Sir  G.  S. 
Mackenzie  as  a  ploughman,  could  tell  the  hour  of  the  day  with  great  ex- 
actness, and  also  the  time  of  high  water,  although  he  resided  seven  miles 
from  the  sea.  Sir  George  had  net  become  acquainted  with  Phrenology 
at  the  period  of  this  man's  death. 

Dr.  Hoppe,  of  Copenhagen,  mentions  an  interesting  case  of  a  morbid 
affection  of  the  organ  of  Time,  which  feU  under  his  observation  in  18*21. 
**  Last  October,"  says  he,  "  I  was  called  to  visit  Mrs.  G.,  a  nervous,  but 
very  intelligent,  woman  of  my  acquaintance,  labouring  under  a  moderate 
degree  of  delirium  puerperale.     When  spoken  to  she  was  quite  sensible, 
and  gave  reasonable  answers.     She  stated,  without  being  particularly 
questioned,  that,  though  she  was  perfectly  -conscious  of  herself  and  of 
everything  around  her,  she  had  no  conception  of  time ;  so  that  some* 
times  an  exceedingly  long  period,  and  at  other  times  but  a  few  moments, 
seemed  to  her  to  have,  elapsed  since  she  fell  into  her  present  state*     Sh# 
experienced  a  like  perturbation  of  thought  when  telling  me  what  had  hap- 
pened since  the  preceding  day.     She  expressed  great  astonishment  4t  this 
state  of  her  mind,  of  which  she  waa-perisctly  aware.     She  knew  pecson* 
and  things,  and  reasoned  aad  spoke  as  well  as  ever.     It  was  only  on  a 
few  occasions,  when  left  to  herself,  that  she  fell  into  slight  delirium.     I 
did  not  at  first  think  phrenologically  about  this  case ;  but  when  she,  un- 
questioned, complained  of  pain  and  a  ( strong  sense  of  burning  in  a  line 
(these  were  her  words)  across  the  forehead/  I  was  immediately  struck, 
and  asked  her  u»  point  out  the  place  with  her  finger.     •  There,'  said  she, 
and  laid  the  point  of  her  finger  most  exactly-  upon  one  of  the  organs  of 
Time,  drawing  it  across  the  forehead  to  the  other  organ  of  Time.     1  asked 
if  she  felt  pain  in  any  other  part  of  the  head.     '  No,'  replied  she,  '  onlj 
in  this  line.'  "* 

The  origin  of  the  notion  of  time  has  greatly  puzzled  the  metaphysicians. 
Lord  Kamee  says,  that  we  measure  it  by  the  number  of  ideas  which,  past 
in  the  mind  ;  but  experience  contradicts  this  supposition,  for  ume, never 
appears  so  short  as  when  ideas  are  most  numerous,  and  pass  most  rapidly 
through  the  mind.  The  opinion,  that  it  depends  on  a  separate  faculty 
and  organ,  on  the  other  hand,  is  in  harmony  with  this  fact ;  for,  as  the 
organ  of  Time  may  remain  inactive  while  the  others  are  vividly  excited,  it 
fellows,  that  our  perceptions  of  duratiqp  will,  on  such  occasions,  be  indis- 
tinct, and  time  will,  inr  consequence,  appear  brief. 

The  talent  ef  using  tenses  properly  in  composition  appears  to  be  de- 
pendent on  this  organ. 

The  lower  animals  seem  to  be  endowed  with  the  power  of  perceiving 
and  appreciating  intervals  of  time.     *•  Mr.  Souihey,  in  his  Omnian*, 
jalaies  two  instances  of  dogs,  who  had  acquired  such  a  knowledge  of  tuns, 
*  fhrawbfical  Journal,  voL  v.,  p.  458 ;  and  vi.,  tfl. 
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as  would  enable  them  to  covet  the  days  of  the  week.    He  says  :  '  My 

Sand  father  had  one  which  trudged  two  miles  every  Saturday  to  cater  for 
mself  in  the  shambles.  I  know  another  more  extraordinary  and  well- 
authenticated  example.  A  dog  which  had  belonged  to  an  Irishman,  and 
was  sold  by  him  in  England,  would  never  touch  a  morsel  of  food  upon 
Friday.*  The  same  faculty  of  recollecting  intervale  of  time  exists,  though 
in  a  more  limited  extent,  in  the  horse.  We  knew  a  horse,"  says  the  wri- 
ter from  whom  I  quote,  "  (and  have  witnessed  the  circumstance,)  which, 
being  accustomed  to  be  employed  once  a  week  on  "a  journey  with  the 
newsman  of  a  provincial  paper,  always  stopped  at  the  houses  of  the  several 
customers,  although  they  were  sixty  or  seventy  in-  number.  But,  farther, 
there  were  two  persons  on  the  rotate  who  took  one  paper  between  them, 
and  each  claimed  the  privilege  of  having  it  first  .on  the  alternate  Sunday. 
The  horse  soon  became  accustomed  to  this  regulation,  and,  although  the 
parties  lived  two  miles  distant,  he  stopped  once  a  fortnight  at  the  door  of 
the  half  customer  at  Thorpe,  and  once  a  fortnight  at  the  door  of  the  other 
half  customer  at  Chertsey ;  and  .never  did  he  forget  this  arrangement, 
which  lasted. several  years,  or  stop  unnecessarily,  when  he  once  thoroughly 
understood  the  rule."*  Dr.  Vimont  thinks  it  impossible  to  doubt  that  the 
lower  animal*  possess  the  faculty  of  appreciating  time ;  and  he*  relates 
several  facta  in  seaport  of  this  opinion,  t 
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Dr.  Gall  mentions,  that  a  girl  named  Btanchi,  of  about  five  years  of 
age,  was  presented  to  him,  and  he  was  asked  for  what  talent  she  was 
most  distinguished.  He  discovered  in  her  no  indication  of  an  extraordi- 
nary memory  ;  and  the  idea  had  not  then  occurred  to  him,  that  the  talent 
for  music  could  be  recognised  by  the  conformation  of  the  head.  Indeed, 
he  had  not  at  that  time  ascertained  the  different  kinds  of  memory  ;  but 
his  friends,  nevertheless,  maintained,  that  the  girl  had  an  extraordinary 
memory  for  music,  and,  as  he  had  not  discovered  that  talent  in  her,  they 
inferred  that  the  doctrine  which  he  taught  of  .external  signs  for  different 
kinds  of  memory  was  unfounded.  This  child  ispeated  whatever  she  heard 
sang  or  played  on  the  piano,  and  recollected  whole  concerts  if  she  had 
heard  them  only  twice.  Dr.  Oall  asked  if  she  learned  by  heart  with  equal 
facility,  but  he  was  toid  that  she  possessed  this  astonishing  memory  in 
music  alone.  He  concluded  that  a  well-marked  difference  exists  between 
memory,  for  music  and  the  other  kinds  of  memory  with  which  he  was  then 
acquainted,  and.  that  every,  kind  has  he  distinct  organ.  He  prosecuted 
his  observations  with,  fresh  ardour,  and  at  last  discovered  that  the  talent 
for  music  is  connected  with  the  organ  now  under  consideration.  He 
calls  it  "  he  sens  des  rapports  des  tons ;"  an  expressioav  says  he,  "  qui 
rattachela  maniere  dont  ('intellect  du  musician  met  en  osuvxeles  rapports 
des  tons  a  la  maniere  d'agir  des  sens  en  general." 

The  organ  of  Tune  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  ears  which  the  organ 
of  Colouring  does  to  the  eyes.  The  auditory  apparatus  receives -the  im- 
pressions of  sounds,  and  is  agreeably  or  disagreeably  affected  by  them  ; 
but  the  ear  has  no  recollection  of  tones,  nor  does  it  judge  of  their  rela- 
tions :  it  jdoes  not  perceive  the  hs/nwuiies  of  sound.;  and. sounds  as  well 
as  colours  may  be  separately  pleasing,  though  disagreeable  in  combination. 
A  friend*  in  a  letter  written  from  India,  formerly  quoted,  says :  *•  Melody 
is  the  pleasure  arising  from  successions  of  simple  sounds  suited  to  each 

•  Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge,  vol.  i.,  p.  59.  Another  case  of  a  dog 
which  obviously  distinguished  the  days  of  the  week,  will  be  fond  in  Um. 
Phrenological  Journal,  vol.  vh%,  p.  76. 
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etfeer.  Harmony  is  that  arising  from  combined  sounds,  or -from  several 
striking  the  ear  simultaneously,  as  in  a  band  playing  different  parts.  The 
former  requires  much  less  of  the  organ  than  the  latter  ;'  and  hence  the 
Scotch  with  no  great  Tune  are  melodists,  but  nothing  as  musicians." 

A  correspondent  of  The  Phrenological  Journal  mentions,  that  *'  he  ha« 
a  most  singular  tendency  to  compare  one  thing  with  another  :  for  instance, 
if  he  hears  the  piano  played,  every  sound  seems  to  resemble  a  particular 
colour ;  and  so  uniform  is  this,  that  he  thinks  he  could  almost  make  a 
gamut  of  colours.  Some  notes  are  yellow,  others  green,  others  bine, 
and  so  forth."  In  him  Comparison  is  large,  but  neither  Colouring  nor 
Tune  is  much  developed.* 

A  great  development  of  the  organ  enlarges  the  lateral  parts  of  the 
forehead  ;  but  its  appearance  varies  according  to  the  direction  and  form 
of  the  convolutions.  Dr.  Spurzheim  observes,  that,  in  Glvick  and  others, 
this  organ  had  a  pyramidal  form ;  in  Mozart,  Viotti;  Zumstcg,  Dusaek, 
Crescentini,  and  others,  the  external  and  lateral  portions  of  the  forehead 
are  enlarged,  but  rounded.  Great  practice  is  necessary  to  be  able  to  ob- 
serve this  organ  successfully ;  and  beginners  should  place  together  one 
person  possessing  a  genius  for  music,  and  soother  who  can  scarcely  dis- 
tinguish between  any  two  notes,  and  mark  the  diffeveoce  of  their  heads. 
The  superior  developement  of  the  former  will  be  perceptible  at  a  glance. 

The  faculty  gives  the  perception  of  melody  ;  but:  this  is  only  one 
ingredient  in  a  genius  for  music.  Time  is  requisite-  to  give  a  just  per- 
ception of  intervals,  Ideality  to  communicate  elevation  and  refinement,  and 
Secreciveness  and  Imitation  to  produce  expression  ;  while  Constructive- 
ness,  Form,  Weight,  and  Individuality  are  necessary  to  supply  mecha- 
nical expertness:  qualities  all  indispensable  to  a  successful  performer. 
Even  the  largest  organ  of  Tune  will  not  enable  its  possessor  to  play 
successfully  on  the  harp,  if  Weight  be  deficient ;  the  capacity  of  commu- 
nicating to  the  string  the  precise  vibratory  impulse  necessary  to  produce 
each  particular  note  will  then  be  wanting. 

Dr.  Gall  mentions  that  he  had  examined  the  heads  of  the  most  celebrated 
musical  performers  and  singers,  such  as  Rossini,  Catalani,  dec.,  and  found 
the  organ  uniformly  larger  and  that  the  portraits  and  busts  of  Haydn, 
Gliick,  Mozart,  dtc,  also  show  it  largely  developed.  I. have  examined 
the  heads  of  Madame  Catalani  and  many  eminent  private  musicians,  and 
found  the  organ  confirmed  in  every  instance.  Dr..  Gall  remarks  farther, 
that  a  great  developement  is  not  to  5e  expected- in  every  ordinary  player 
on  a  musical  instrument.  With  a  moderate  endowment,  the  fingers  may 
be  trained  to  expertness  ;  but  when  the  souj  feels  the  inspiration  of  har- 
monious sounds,  and  the  countenance  expresses-  that  voluptuous  rapture 
which  thrills  through  the  frame  of  the  real  musician,  a  large  organ  will 
never  be  wanting. 

"  II  me  parait,"  continues  Dr.  Gall,. "que  lea  homines  qui  sent  capable* 
de  deduire  les  lois  le  la  composition  desloia  dee  vibrations  sonores  et  des 
rapports  des  tons,  et  d'eXablir  ainsi  les  principes  les  j>lus  generaux  de  la 
musique,  doivent  6tre  douls  en  m£me  temps  (Tun  or  gone  dee  nombree 
trds  developpe  ;  car  l'exercise  de  ce  degrl  du  talent  musical  exige,  sans 
contredit,  beaucoup  de  calcul  'r  ausst  la  circonvolution  inferieure  de  l*or- 
gane  musical,  la  plus. large  de  toptespse  continue  immediatement  dans 
Forgane  des  nombree.  Ceci  explique  pourquoi  on  peut  etre  excellent 
musicien,  et  n 'avoir  pas  le  talent  de  la  composition  ;  etre  grand  .composi- 
teur sans  etre  en  meme  temps  grand  musicien."* 

The  heads  of  Italians  and  Germans  in  geueral  are  broader  and  fuller 
at  the  situation  of  this  organ  than  those  of  negrdes,  Spaniards,  French*-. 

*  Vol.  viii.,  p.  216. 

iySur  tee  Fonetione  du  Cetveau,  tome  v.,  p,  11$.., 
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men,  and  Englishmen  in  general ;  and  musical  talent  is  more  common  t» 
the  former  than  the  latter.  The  Esquimaux  are  very  deficient  both  in  the 
talent  and  in  the  organ.* 

Mr.  Scott  has  published,  in  The  Phrenological  Journal,*  two  admirable 
essays  "on  Music,  and  the  different  faculties  which  concur  in  producing 
it,"  which  will  be  found  highly  deserving  of  attention.     He  conceives 
Tune  to  be  the  primitive  faculty  which  distinguishes,  "  \rt,  that  agreement 
of  component  vibrations  in  simple  sounds,  which  constitutes  them  musical; 
Af,  taut,  relation  in  separate  sounds  emitted  together,  which  constitutes 
harmony;  and,  3d,  that  relation  in  successive  notes,  which  constitutes 
melody."     He  then  considers  the   auxiliary  faculties  requisite  to  the 
practical  musician,  (namely  those  above  enumerated,)  and  points  out  the 
4tfect  of  each  in  conducing  to  musical  genius.     "  Imitation,"  says  he,  "  is 
necessary,  particularly  to  the  vocal  performer,  to- enable  him  to  imitate  the 
sounds  he  hears,  and  to  give,  by  his  own  vocal  organs,  a  correct  copy  of 
the  music  which  he  wishes  to  execute.     Accordingly,  it  is  matter  of  ob- 
servation that  all  singers  who  sing  natarally  and'  easily,  possess  a  consi- 
derable organ  of  Imitation."    He  next  enters,  at  considerable  length,  into 
the  subject  of  musical  expression.     **  It  seems  tame,"  sayshe,  **  although 
I'  do  not  pretend  to  have  made  observations  sufficiently  accurate  and 
numerous  to  prove  the  fact,  that  there  is  a  correspondence  in  all  cases 
between  the  voices  of  men  and  women,  and  their  cerebral  developement. 
The  subject  is  a  very  curious  one,  and  I  mention  it  more  for  the  purpose 
of  inducing  others  to  make  observations,  than  from  any  value  I  attach  to 
any  observations  of  my  own.     Some  facts  there  are,  however,  which  are 
matters  of  common  notoriety,  and  which  go*  far  to  prove  that  there  is  at 
least  a  general  correspondence ;  and  farther  light  might,  doubtless,  be 
thrown  upon  it  by  more  accurate  and  minute  observers. 
-    •'  In  the  first  place,  it  is  a  general  rule,  that  the  heads  of  women  are 
comparatively  smaller  than  those  of  men,  and  that  their  voices  are,  in  a 
sorresponding  degree,  smaller  and  shriller  than  the  male  voice. 

"Boys  under  puberty,,  who. have  smaller  heads  than  full-grown  men, 
have  voices  small,  shrill,  and  stfc,  like  a  woman's. 

'<  The  voices  of  children  of  both  sexes,  but  particularly  girls,  are  shriller 
than  even  the  adult  female  voice. 

"As  boys  advance  from  puberty  to  manhood,  and  just  at  the  time  when 
the  head  is  receiving  the  largest  accessions,  the  voice  is  changed  •from 
the  smat!  shrill  pipe  of  the  boy  to  the  grave  tones  of  the  man. 

"  In  men  who  have  small  or  moderately-sized  heads,  particularly  if  the 
lower  propensities  are  moderately  developed,  the  voice  approaches  to  the 
shrill  pitch  and  softness  of  a  woman's. 

"  In  women  who  have  large  heads,  particularly  if  tbelowerpropensities 
are  fully  developed,  the  voice  is  generally  grave,  and  approaches  in  its 
tones  to  a  man's.  I  have  been  informed,  that  it  has  been  observed  of  wo* 
men  who  are  subject  to  nympho7nania1  that,  when  under  the  influence  of 
a  paroxysm,  their  yoices  are  harsh,  low,  and  rough,  like  those  of  men. 
This  fact,  if  sufficiently  established,  would  go  far  to  prove  that  low  and 
sough  notes  are  the  natural  language  of  the  lower  propensities. 

"So  far  I  have  observed  in  general ;  but  I  would  wish  that  those  who 
have  an  opportunity  would  make  observations  which  may  confirm  the  above, 
or  show  whether  there  are  any  exceptions  to  the  rule.  I  do  not  Wollect 
to  have  seen  any.  It  would  be  desirable  to  ascertain  whether  all  the- 
bass-singers  in  our  bands  and  choirs  have  large  heads,  and  the  counter- 
tenors among  men  small  ones ;  or  whether  the  depth  of  voice  is  in  propor- 
tion to  the  developement  of  the  cerebellum ; — whether  the  women  singers, 

*  £ Area,  Journ.,  toL  viii.,  p.  437.  f  Vol.  iL,  pp.  120  and  656. 
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whose  voices  are  pitched  low,  have  larger  beads,  or  a  fuller  endowment  of 
the  lower  propensities,  than  those  who  have  treble  voice!, 

"  It  is  undoubted,  that  the  quality  of  tone,  as  well  as  the  pitch,  depend 
-considerably  on-  the  nature  of  tbeH&evelopement.  In  women  who  possess 
Combativeneas  and  Deetractiwnese  well  developed,  the  voice,  though 
•hrill,  is  sharp,  and  the  tones  pierce  the-  ear  like  a  sword.  In  women 
who  are  given  to  scolding,  this  sharp  piercing  quality  of  voice  ynk\  invaria- 
bly be  noticed  ;  and  it  forms  one  of  the^most  unpleasant  circumstances 
attending  it.  If  the  lady  would  utter  the  same  words  in  a  modeqtte-tooe, 
the  nuisance  would  not  be  nearly  so  great.  In  like  manner,  in  men,  who. 
have  large  Destructiveness,  if  the  head  is  otherwise  large  and  well-ba* 
lanced,  the  voice,  though  grave,  will  be  clear,  and  have  a  peculiar  edge  and 
sharpness,  which  Destructiveness  alone  seems  to  give.  * 

"  When  the  head  is  in  general  large,  but  Destsoctiveness  deficient,  the 
voice  will  probably  be  grave  and  full,  hut  soft,  and  will  want  the  sharp 
Tinging  quality  which  Destructiveness  confers.  This  is  a  voice,  from  its 
rarity,  much  in  request  among  singers,  and  is  called  a  veiled  voice  {voce, 
velata.)  Madame  Marconi,  who  sung  at  the  first  Edinburgh  Festival, 
had  a  voice  of  this  description.  She  was  said  to  have  been  remarkable 
for  good  nature. 

"  In  those  in  whom  intellect  predominates,  the  voice  has  a  calm  and 
composed,  but  not  a  touching  expression.  When  Benevolence  and  the 
kindly  and  social  affections  -are  large,  and  when  Tune,  Imitation,  and 
Ideality  are  at  the  same  time  large,  the  voice  has  a  degree  of  bewitching 
softness,  as  may  be  obseivecVin  the  case  of  Miss  Stephens*  or  Miss  Tree. 
But  there  occur  in  private  life  many  instances  to  the  same  effect.  When 
Benevolence  and  the  higher  sentiments  are  both  united  in  full  proportion, 
the  voice  is  felt  to  be*peculiarly  delightful  and  mvrmonious.  In  men  there 
is  generally  too  much  of  the  lowfr  propensities  to  admit  of  this  in  its 
highest  degree ;  indeed,  these  seem  so  essential  to  a  manly  character, 
that  in  them  it  would  not  be  desirable.  But  we  have  met  with  women 
whose  every  tone  is  music,  and  whose  voices,  even  in  ordinary  discourse, 
have  about  them  a  deligbtfnsaess  which- is  quite  irresistible,  and  which 
makes  its  way  directly  to  the  heart.  This  softness  and  sweetness  of  voice 
is  remarked  as  a  great  point  of  female  excellence  by  King  Lear,  where 
the  old  distressed  monarch  is  enumerating  the  eibellencies  of  his  favourite 
Cordelia — 

«■ Her  voice- was*  ever  soft. 

Gentle  and  low — an  excellent  thing  in  woman.' "+ 

These  observations  of  Mr.  Scott  are  very  interesting,  and  numerous 
eases  have  been  observed  in  accordance  with  them ;  but  they  are  not 
absolutely  correct,  because  I  have  met  with  decided  exceptions.  One 
gentleman,  in  particular,  has  a  moderate-sized  head,  small  cerebellum, 
and  *the  other  organs  of  the  propensities  below  an  average,  whose  voice- 
is,  nevertheless,  a  deep  rich  bass.  It  is  certain  that  the  developement 
of  brain  has  some,  and  even  an  important,  influence  on  the  quality  of  the- 
voice :  Jtait  so  have  the  lungs  and  larynx  ;  and  it  is  still  unascertained  kow 
much  of  the  actual  effect  is  attributable  to  each.t 

When  an  average  developement  of  Tune  is  combined  with  large  reflec- 
tive organs,  the  superior  objects  with  which  these  are  conversant  generally 
attract  the  mind,  and  music  is  little  cultivated.  When,  on  the  other  hand,, 
these  are  small,  and  Ideality,  Hope,  Benevolence,  Veneration,  and  Won- 

*  Phrenological  Journal,  vol.  ii.,  p.  575. 

f  I  have  observed  that  large  lungs,  which  imply  a  correspondingly  large- 
heart  and  bloodvessels,  are  highly  favourable  to  intensity  of  action  in  the  brain. 
The  blood  is  then  well  oxygenated,  and  it  is  sent  to  the  brain. copiously,  and. 
with  great  energy. 
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der,  «which  Tune  is  particularly  calculated  to  gratify,  are  large,  the  ten* 
dlncy  to  practise  otusic  it  much  stronger.  Hence,  with  the  same  absolute 
developement  of  this  organ,  very  dinerent  practical  results  may  ensue ; 
but  this  is  in  exact  accordance  with  the  principles  of  the  science  :  for  it 
is  the  predominance  of  particular  organs  in  an  individual  that  decides  tbe 
bias  of  his  mind ;  the  largest  organs  aiways  tending  most  powerfully  to 
•seek  gratification. 

v  Tun**  is  occasionally  found  strong  in  idiots*  and}  in  someaneane-patients, 
ilr  activity  remain*  unimpaired'  amid  an  extensive  derangement  of  the 
other  laculties.  I  have  seen  two  idiots  who  manifested-  it  in  a  conside- 
rable degree.  , 

The  following  case  is  reported  by  Dr.  Andrew  Combe,  and  occurred  in 
his  own  practice  : 

**  A  youngs  lady  of  high  musical  and  intellectual  powers,  andVof  a  very 
active  mind,  and  who  has  for  some*  months*  past  been  subject  tor  frequent 
attacks  of  hysteria  in  111  its  ever-changing^rms  and  who  suffers  almost 
constantly  in  a  greater  or  leas  degree  from  headache,  complained,  on  Satur- 
day, 92d  April,  1926,  of  feeling  acute  pain  at  the  external  angle  of  the 
forehead,  precisely  in  the-  situation  of  the  organs  of  Tune,  which  are 
largely  developed,  and  upon  which,  in  describing  the  seat  of  the  pain,  she 
placed  most  accurately  the  points  of  the  fingers.  Noxt  day  the  same  com- 
plaint  of  pain  in  that  region  was  made ;  and  about  two  hours  after  I  saw 
ner,  she  was  suddenly  seized  with  a  spasmodic,  or  rather  convulsive,  affec- 
tion of  the  larynx,  glottis,  and  adjoining  parts,  in  consequence  of  which  a 
quick,  short,  and  somewhat  musical  sound  was  regularly  emitted,  anA  con- 
tinued with  great  rapidity,  as  if  the 'breathing  had  been  very  hurried.  On 
examination  externally,  the  os  hyoides  at  the  root  of  the  tongue  and  the 
thyroid  cartilages  were  seen  in  constant  motion,  arrtJ  in  the  act  of  alter- 
nately approximating  and  receding  M>m  each  other.  The  will  was  so 
far  powerful  in  controlling  this  motion,  that  the  young  lady  was  able  to 
utter  a  few  short  sentences  at  a  time  without  muoh  difficulty  ;  interrupted, 
however,  by  two  or  three  movements.  After  this  singular  state  had  con- 
tinued for  about  two  hours,  aft*  herself  remarked,  that  it  was  become 
lather  too  musical,'  and  wished  that  it  would  cease,  which  it  did  at  the 
•nd  of  another  half  hour,  from  accidental  pressure  with  the  finger  hi  point- 
ing out  the  motion  to  anther  person ;  she  was  then  as  well  as  usual,  only 
v  somewhat  fatigued. 

"  On  Monday,  24th  April,  she  still  oomplained  of  pain  in  the  situation 
of  the  organ  of  Tune  ;  and  stated,  that  she  had  been  dreaming  a  great 
deal  of  tearing  the  /west  nwsic  ;  that  she  felt  quite  excited  by  it,  and  could 
not  even  now  get  the  impression  out  of  her  head.  The  day  passed  on, 
however,  and  nothing  remarkable  occurred. 

"  Oo  Tuesday  I  found  that  I  had  been  rather,  anxiously  expected. 
During  the  night  the  young  lady  had  been  tormented  with  (he  recurrence 
of  the  musical  dreams,  during  which  she  heard  and  performed  the  most 
beautiful  airs,  with,  a  distinctness  which  surpassed  those  of  the  preced- 
ingfjiight.  These  dreams  continued  for  some-hours,  and  left  such  aq  im- 
pression, that,  on  awaking,  she  thought  she  could  almost  note^bwn  one 
piece  of  composition  which,  had  particularly  pleased  her.  But  what  is 
very  remarkable,  the  excessive  excitement  of  the  faculty  of  Tune  had 
now  reached  a  height  that  could  not  be  controlled  ;  The  patient  felt,  not  a 
desire  only,  but  a  strong  and  irresistible  passion  or  craving  for  music, 
which  it  was  painful  beyond  endurance  to  repress.  She  insisted  on  get- 
ting upland,  being  allowed  to  play  and  sing;  but  that  being  for  many 
reasons  unadvisable,  she  then  begged  to  have  a  friend  sent  for  to  play  to 
hei,  as  the  only  means  of  relief  from  a  very  painful  state ;  but  shortly  after 
tfee  craving  of  the  faculty  became  so  intolerable,  that  she  got  hold  of  a 
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guitar,  lay  down  upon  a  sofa,  and  fairly  gave  way  to  the  torrent,  and,  with 
a  volume,  clearness,  and  strength  of  voice,  and  a  facility  of  execution, 
which  would  have  astonished  any  one  who  had  seen  her  two  days  before, 
she  sung  in  accompaniment  till  he* musical  faculty  became  spent  and  ex- 
hausted. During  this  time  the  pain  at  the  angles  of  the  forehead  was  still 
fblt,  and  was  attended  with  a  sense  of  fulness  and  uneasiness  all  over  the 
coronal  and  anterior  parts  of  the  forehead.  Regarding  all  these  pheno- 
mena as  arising  from  over-excitement  chiefly  of  the  organs  of  Tune,  I 
directed  the  continued  local  application  of  cold,  and  such  other  rteasure* 
as  tended  to  allay  the  increased  action,  and  soon  after  the  yoking  laty 
regained  her  ordinary  state,  and  has  not  since  had  any  return  of  these 
extraordinary  symptoms.         ** 

"  In  this  case  the  order  in  which  the  phenomena  occurred  put  leading 
quertesxm  my  part,  or  exaggeration  or  deception  on  the  part  of  the  patient, 
alike  out  of  the  question.  The  pain  jn  the  organ,  was  distinctly  and  re- 
peatedly complained  of  for  many  hours  (at  least  3g)  before  the  first  night 
of  dreaming,  and  for  no  less  ttfsn  three  dayr  before  the  irresistible  waking 
inspiration  was  felt.  When  my  attention  was  first  drawn  to  thesBxistence 
of  the  pain,  I  imagined  it  to  arise  from  a,n  affection  of  the  membranes 
covering  that  part  of  the  brain,  and  had  no  conception  that  it  was  to  ter- 
minate in  any  such  musical  exhibition  as  afterward  took  place  ;  and,  in 
fact,  although  the  young  lady  had  mentioned  her  previous  melodious  dreams, 
my  surprise  was  quite  equal  to,  although,  thanks  to  Phrenology,  my  alarm 
was  not  so  great  as,  that  of  her  relations;  when,  on  entering  the  house  on 
the  morning  of  Tuesday  the  25th,  I  heard  the  sound  of  the  guitar  mingling 
with  the  full  and  harmonious  swell  of  her  own  voice,  such  as  it  might 
show  itself  when  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  highest  health  and  vigour." 

It  is  a  prevalent  error  in  education,  to  persevere  in  attempts  to  cultivate 
musical  talent  where  hone  is  naturatyp  possessed.  Dr.  Neil  Amott  speaks 
feelingly  of  the  lamentable  consequences  of  the  ignorant  prejudice  "  that 
in  the  present  day  condemns  many  young  wometi,  possessed  of  every 
species  of  loveliness  and  talent  except  that  of  note-dtttingwshxng,  to  waste 
years  of  precious  time  in  an  attempt  to  acquire  this  talent  iu  spite  of 
nature  ;  and  yet,  when  they  have  succeeded  as  far  as  they  can,  they  have 
only  tha  merit  of  >*being  machines,  with  performance  as  little  pleasing  to 
true  judges  as  would  be  the  attempt  of  a  foreurner,  who  knew  only  the 
alphabet  of  language,  to  recite  pieces  of  expressree  poetry  in  that  language. 
Such  persons,  when  liberty  comes  to  (hem  with  age  or  marriage,  gene- 
rally abandon  the  offensive  occupation  ;  but  tyrant  fashion  will  force  their 
daughters  to  run  the  same  course.""* 

The  organ  is  large  in  Haydn  and  Macvicar ;  small  in  Sk>ane,  and  re- 
markably deficient  in  Ann  Or  me  rod.  This-  girl  was  admitted,  at  twelve 
years  of  age,  into  the  asylum  fbr  the  blind  a#  Liverpool,  and,  during  two 
years,  means  were  unsparingly  employed  to  cultivate  and  improve  any 
musical  talent  which  she  might  possess  ;  but  u  with  such  decided*  want 
of  success,  that  her  teasers,  Mr.  Handford  and  Mr.  Plajtt,  men  of  unceas- 
ing perseverance,  and  constantly  accustomed  to  the  most  stubborn  per- 
verseness,  were  at  last  under  the  necessity  of  abandoning  the  attempt 
altogether4^  The  figures  represent  her  head,  the  organ  of  Ten*  being 
thrown  into  the  outline  on  her  left'  side — and  the  head  of  Haade?,.  tljf 
organ  being  brought  into  hne  on  his  right  side. 

Dr.  Spurzheim  mentions,  that  the  heads  and  skulls  of  birds  which  sing, 
and  of  those  which  do  not  sing,  and  (he  heads  of  the  different  individuals 
of  the  same  kind  whiph  have  a  greater  or  less  disposition  to  sing,  present 
a  conspicuous  difference  at  the  place  of  this  organ.  -  The  hea£*ei  males, 
for  instance,  and  those  of  females,  of  the  same  kind  of  singing  birds,  are 

»  Element*  of  Physic*,  vol.  u,  p.  493.        f  PAren,  /wnt>  vol,  ii.,.  p.  642 
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easily  distinguished  by'their  different  devefepement.  Dr.  Vimxmt  protest! 
against  Grail's  practice  of  comparing  the  skulls  of  animals  of  different 
species  at  the  situation  of  this  organ ;  '•  such  a  practice/'  say*  he,  "  it 
extremement  oicitfisr;  fipr  there  are  many  varieties  of  developement  of  or- 
gans which  Gall  had  not  studied,  and  which  are  calculated  to  lead  ioto  error. 
The  result  of  my  anatomical  researches/*  he  adds,  "  to  which  I  have  given 
the  closest  attention,  is,  that  the  difference  of  organization  of  the  brain 
an/1  skull  between  musical  bird*  anicl  those  which  do  not  sing,  is  appre- 
ciable only  in  comparing  indivifhuuV  of  the  same  species  or  genus."* 

33.  LANGUAGE, 

Tira  history  of  the  discovery  of  tbjs  organ  has  already  been  given  in 
the  introduction,  p.  60. 

A  large  developement  of  it  is  indicated  by  the  prominence  and  depres- 
sion of  the  eyes ;  this  appearance  being  produced  by  convolutions  of  ths 
brain,  situated  in  the  posterior  and  transverse  part  of  the  upper  orbitary 
plate,  pressing  the  latter,  and  with  it  the  eyes,  more  or  less  forward,  down- 
ward, or  outward,  according  to  the  size  of  the  convolutions.  When  the 
knowing  organs  are  very  large,  and  the  eyebrows  project,  the  eyes  may 
appear  less  prominent  thin  they  really  are.  The  projection  of  the  eyea 
over  the  cheek-bone,  and  their  depression  downward,  are  the  proper  signs 
of  the  organs  being  large. 

The  functions  of  this  organ  will  be  understood  by  a  short  elucidation. 
The  different-  faculties  being  active,  produce  desires,  emotions,  and  intel- 
lectual conceptions.  The  mind,  wishing  to  communicate  *  knowledge 
of  these  to  other  individual,  accomplishes  this  end  by  making  signs  ex- 
pressive of  their  existence.  These  signs  may  consist  of  the  peculiar 
gestures,  looks,  and  cries  that  naturally  accompany  the  action  of  the  seve- 
ral faculties,  and  which,  being  part  of  our  constitution,  are  universally 
understood,  and  constitute  what  is  termed  natural  language.  For  example, 
when  the  mind  is  deeply  impressed  by  fear,  a  certain  terror-stricken  ex- 
pression is  spread  over -the  countenance,  indicative  of  the  emotios),  Whsn 
It  is  wrapped  in  pride,  the  head  is  carried  high,  and  a  coW,  repulsive,,  arro- 
gant aspect  is  presented  to  the  spectator..  These  signs  need  only  tabs 
presented, .and  they  are  understood  in  all  countries,  and  by  all  nations. 

But  mankind  possess  also  the  power  of  inventing  and  establishing 
arbitrary  signs  to  express  their  feelings  and  conceptions.  For  example, 
the  words  lose,  compassion,  and  anger  are  mere  conventional  signs,,  by 
which  we  in  Britain  agree  to  express  three-internal  feelings ;  and  there 

♦  Traiti  ds  PhrmokgUt  U>me.  ii,  p.  371.      * 
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to  no  natural  connexioir  between  the  signs  and  the  thugs  signified.  The 
metaphysicians  attribute  this  talent  to  association;  but  it  is  a  peculiar 
power  of  association  given  by  the  faculty  of  Language  only.  Persons 
possessing  much  of  this  faculty,  nave  a  great  natural  power  of  inventing 
arbitrary  signs,  and  of  learning  the  use  of  them  when  invented  by  others. 
This  faculty,  however,  gives  the  capacity  of  learning  the  signs  alone  ; 
and  the  meaning  of  them  is  acquired  by  olher  faculties.  If  a  horse,  for 
instance,  be  presented  to  the  mind,  the  faculty  °f  Language  will  give  the 
desire  to  find  a  name  or  sign  by  which  to  indicate  it,  and  also  the  power 
of  associating  the  appearance  of  the  object  with  any  particular  sound  or 
name  when  invented  But  the  meaning  >or -signification  which  the  word 
wHl  embrace  will  depend  on  the  perfection  of  gather  faculties,  and  the 
extent  to  which  they  have  been  used.  For  example,  the  faculty  of  Form 
will  judge  of  the  form  of  the  horse  ;  Size,  of  its  dimensions ;  Colouring, 
of  its  colour.  A  blind  man,  by  the  aid  of  the  faculty  of  Language,  may 
learn  to  connect  his  own  notions  of  a  horse  with  the  sound  of  the  name  , 
but  his  conceptions  will  be  very  different  from  those  attached  to  it  by  a 
perseo  who;  sees ;  for  the  blind  man  could  not  judge  .of  its  colour  at  all, 
and  not  very  correctly  of  its  form  and  size:  '  In  the  same,  way,  any  indivi- 
dual possessing  the  organ  of  Language,  may  learn  the  manner  in  which 
the  word  justice  is  generally  used ;  Wit  the  meaning  attached  to  it  in  the 
mind  of  a  person  like  David  Haggart,  who  was  extremely  deficient  in  the 
organ  of  Conscientiousness,  will  be  very  imperfect  when  compared  with 
(ho  notion  which  would  be  formed  of  it  by  one  in  whom  that  organ  was 
extremely  large. 

Every  metaphysical  author  complains  of  the  ambiguity  of  words,  and 
shows  how  the  vagueness  of  their  signification  retards  the  progress  of 
moral  and  intellectual  science  :  ttys  exposition  now  given  shows  whence 
this  vagueness  arises.  Before  individuals  can  attach  precisely  the  same 
conceptions  to  words  expressive  of  feelings  and  judgments  of  the  under- 
standing, they  must  possess  a  similar  combination  of  faculties  ;  and  as  no 
two  individuals  do  possess  an  exactly  similar  combination  of  faculties,  SO 
as  to  be  capable  of  feeling  and  judging  alike,  there  wiH  be  shades  of  dif- 
ference in  the  meaning  attached  by  different  persons  to  such  terms,  in 
spite  of  every  effort  to  define  them  In*  consequence  of  this  difference  in 
the  faculties,  the  very  definition  itself  is  di/Ferently  apprehended.  In  ma- 
thematics and  algebra  the  things  indicated  by  the  signs  are  not  feelings, 
which  vary  in  every  individual,  but  relations'  and. proportions  of  space^agd 
numbers,  which  have  a  definite  and  fixed  existence,  and  which,  if  appre- 
hended at  all,  can  be  conceived  only  in  one*  way.  Hence  arises  the 
precision  of  the  language  of  these  sciences  compared  with  that  of  meta- 
physics and  moral  philosophy. 

If  these  principles  be  correct,  they  demopstrate  the  impossibility  of 
framing  a  philosophical  language,  applicable,  with  perfect  precision,  to 
meral  disquisitions.  To  apprehend  the  very  definitions  of  the  words,  we 
nfest  bo  able  to  experience  the  sentiments  which  (hey  are  intended  to 
indicate ;  and  many  persons  are  capable  of  doing  so  only  in  a  very  imper- 
fect degree.  In  attending  to  the  style  of  an  author,  we  may  observe  that 
he  uses  those  words  with  most  precision  and  felicity  which  express 
mental  feelings  or  operations  naturally  vigorous  in  himself.  Mr.  Stewart, 
for  example,  writes  correctly  and  with  great  beauty  in  narrative,  and  on 
topics  connected  with  moral  sentiment.;  but  his  style  becomes  loose  and 
inaccurate  when  he  enters  on  original  abstract  discussion,  requiring  the 
activity  of  the  higher  intellectual  powers.  I  infer  from  this,  that,  in  him, 
the  knowing  and  sentimental  organs  were  more  amply  developed  than 
those  of  reflection.  Moore  uses  epithets  and  illustrations  expressive  of 
attachment  with  great  frequency  and  inimitable  beauty;  and  we  may 
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conclude  that,  in  him,  Adhesiveness,  which  gives  that  feeling,  is  very 
strong.     John  Bellingham,  on  the  other  hand,  in.his  voluminous  memo- 
rials, petitions,  and  letters,  was  continually  writing  about  watice  and  injot- 
tice,  and  about  cruelty  and  oppression  exercised  toward  huh  ;   bujk  the  acu 
which  be  specified  are  discovered,  by  every  well-constituted  mind,  not  at 
all  to  possess  the  character  which  he  ascribes  to  them,  and  his  writings 
on  these  points  are  replete  with  the  grossest  abuses  of  words.     This,  I 
apprehend,  arose  from  the  great  deficiency  of  Conecieatioueness  which  is 
discernible  in  his  head.     In  professional  practice  also  every  lawyer  meets 
with  individuals  who  pretend  ardently  to  desire  justice,  and  who  apeti 
incessantly  about  it*  but  who  evidently  do  hot  perceive  at  all  what  it  is; 
the  selfish  faculties  in  tHeir  case  so  fa*  predominating  over  Conscientious- 
ness, that  they  never  ^attain  correct  notions  of  justice.     The  same  this? 
happens  in  regard  to  religion.     Many  talk  about  it,  and  agaiast  it,  without 
in  the  least  comprehending  the  object  of  their  vttopenfcion.     Is*  like  man- 
ner, every  one  will  acknowledge  in  words  that  charity  is  a  dtfiaj? ;  but,  oa 
inquiring  of  different  persons  what  constitutes  charity,  we  shalfl^nd  their 
notions  of  the  meaning  of  the  word,  and  of  the  duty  also,  to  vary  exceed- 
ingly, according  to  their  development  of  Benevolence,  in  proportion  to 
Acquisitiveness  and  Self- Esteem.*  * 

The  power  of  associating,  bv  means  of  the  faculty  of  Language,  concep- 
tions with  signs  is  limited,  however,  in  one  respect.  Any  indifferent 
object  may  be  selected  and -used  as  the  arbitrary  sign  of  a  propensity,  sen- 
timent, or  conception  ;  but  if  the  object  already  stands  in  a  natural  rela- 
tion to  any  faculty,  it  cannot,  except  with  great  difficulty,  be  made  the 
arbitrary  sign  of  an  opposite  emotion.  '  For  example,  we  might,  by  a 
mutual  understanding,  constitute  a  square' figure  the  artificial  sign  of  ths 
emotion  termed  rage.  After  the  agreement  was  understood,  that  figure 
would  suggest  the,  notion  of  .rage  just  as  well  as  the  letters  now  composing 
that  word,  which  are  mere  forms,  placed  in  a  certain  order.  But,  if  we 
were  whimsical  enough  to  make  the  outline  of  a  sweet  and  smiling  coun- 
tenance, which  likewise  is  merely  a  species  of  form,  the  sign  of  tnis 
emotion,  we  could  not,  without  great  difficulty,  learn  to  associate  the  idea 
of  rage  with  that  figare,  for  it  is  already  the  natural' sign  of  emotions  en- 
tirely opposite  :  it  would  excise  Benevolence  directly,  more  forcibly  than 
Destructiveness  indirectly,  through  the  medium  of  Language ;  it  would 
call  up  ideas  of  joyful  ness  and  innocence,  rather  than  of  anger  and  crueky. 
Iqrthe  same  way,  we  might  associate  feelings  of  veneration,  pity,  affection, 
Or. grief  with  soft  arid  slow  notos  of  music,  because  these  notes,  which  are 
calculated  to  produce  emotions  of  a  specific  kind  themselves,  may  become 
arbitrary  signs  of  any  other  emotions  of  *%  homogeneous  kind.  But  it 
would  be  difficult  to  form  an  association,  by  which  soft,  slow,  and  delicate 

*  These  principles  enable  us  to  explain,  in  a  simple  manner,  the  source  and 
nature  of  eloquence.  It  is  a  trite  observation,  that  every  passion  is  eloquent ; 
that  is  to  say,  any  propensity  or  sentiment  being  vividly  active,  excites  the 
faculty  of  Language  tb  give  it  utterance  ;  and  when  the  mental  emotion  ia 
strongly  felt,  the  words  partake  of  the  force,  and  are  distinguished  by  the 
precision,  which  characterize  the  feeling.  Popular  eloquence  draws  largely 
from  the  propensities  and  sentiments,  and  hence,  in  many  distinguished  ora- 
tors, we  do  not  observe  so  large  a  developement  of  the  intellectual  organs  as 
those  persons  would  expect  who  imagine  that  oratory  is  altogether  an  intel- 
lectual product ;  but  in  them  an  ample  endowment  of  the  organs  of  the  pro- 
pensities and  sentiments  will  be  discovered.  The  Phrenological  Society 
possesses  masks  of  Burke  and  Curran.,  The  former  is  by  much  the  mors 
distinguished  for  intellect  in  his  printed  remains, and  his  forehead  is  thejbetter 
developed ;  but  the  impression  made  by  Curran  on  a  popular  assembly  was 
perhaps  the  greater^of  the  two.  On  analyzing  Curran's  orations,  however, 
as  formerly  remarked,  (section  on  Wit,)  no  higher  degree  of  reflecting  power 
will  be  discovered  in  them  than  what  is  indicated  by  his  mask. 
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tones  should  become  the  artificial  signs  of  violent  rage,  jealousy,  and  fair ; 
because  the  naturai -character  of  such  sounds  is  directly  opposite  to  too 
character  of  such  feelings. 

Philosophers  have  written  voluminous  disquisitions  on  the  influence  ef 
words  on  thought ;  but  if  the  view  now  presented  be  correct,  feelings 
and  conceptions  must,  in  every  instance,  precede  words  ;  and  the  inven- 
tion of  a  term  for  which  no  idea  exists,  instead  of  being  a  step  toward 
the  advancement  of  knowledge,  would  be  a  simple  absurdity.  It  is  true, 
that  the  language  of  any  nation  is  a  correct  index  of  its  attainments  ;  but 
this  happens,  because,  in  proportion  as  a  people  acquire  notions,  they  in- 
vent words  to  express  tKem,  and'  hence  their  language  is  commensurate 
with  their  mental  states. 

The  art  of  writing  greatly  facilitates  the  progress  of  knowledge ;  but 
it  does  so  only  by  giving  precision  to  words  and  permanence  to  thought. 
"Written  words  are  to  thinking  what  ciphers^  are  to  calculation  ;  they  re- 
cord our  past  attainments,  and  enable  us  to  advance,  unencumbered,  in 
the  path  of  discovery :  in  no  instance,  however,  can  they  possibly  pre- 
cede the  march  of  ideas.  The  new  nomenclature1  of  chemistry  smooths 
the  study  of  that  science ;  but  the  nomenclature  itself  was  the  result  of 
correct  and  enlarged  ideas  of  the  nature  and  relation  of  chemical  sob- 
stances,  and  could  not  possibly  have  been  formed  before  these  were 
obtained. 

If  these  principles  am  sound,  it  is  a  grievous  error  in  education  to 
devote  the  years  of  youth  chiefly  to  the  study  of  languages.  In  ail  cases 
knowledge  of  objects  and  their  qualities  and  relations  should  precede  the 
study  of  words ;  for  it  is  only  in  consequence  of  that  previous  knowledge 
that  words  become  significant  and  useful ;  and  languages  are  merely 
words.  A  good  education  should  embrace  the  culture  of  all  the  facul- 
ties ;  which  can  be  attained  only  by  exercising  each  on  its  own  objects, 
and  regulating  its  action. 

Persons  who  have  a  great  endowment  of  the  organ  of  Language, 
abound  in  words.  In  ordinary  conversation*  their  words  flow  like  a  copious 
stream — in  making  a  speech  they  pour  out  torrents.  When  this  organ 
is  extremely  large  and  those  of  reflection  small,  the  individual  is  prone 
to  repeat,  to  the  inconceivable  annoyance  of  the  hearer,  the  plainest  sen- 
tences again  and  again,  as  if  the  matter  were  of  such  difficult  apprehen- 
sion* that  one  enunciation  was  pot  sufficient  to  convey  the  meaning. 
This  practice  appears  to  originate  in  an  immoderate  power  and  activity 
of  afce  faculty  pi  Language — so  .great,  that  -delight  is  felt  in  mere  articu- 
lation, independently  of  reflection.  The  same  combination  produces  a 
verbose,  cumbersome,  and  inelegant  style  ef  literary  composition.  Thom- 
son's Seasons  are  chargeable  with  a  redundancy  of  words,  and  in  the 
portraits  and  busts  of  the  author  the  organ  appears  very  large.  In  Dramas 
of  the  Ancient  Worla\  by  David  Lindsay,  we  meet  with  examples  of  this 
kind  of  writing : 

"  My  gracious  kinsman, 
What  good  decasion  now  hath  brought  thee  hither  ? 

Noah.  Nothing  of  good,  for  good  is  flown  for  ever 
Away  from  this  stained  world ;  and  spotless  truth 
And  weeping  mercy,  veiling  their  bright  looks 
With  their  spread  pinions,  have  forsaken  earth, 
And  sought  a  refuge  at  the  sacred  foot 
Of  the  Almighty's  throne." 

The  Deluge,  p.  16. 

Another  example  occurs  in  the  following  passage,  extracted  from  a 
periodical  publication : 

*'  We  hope  it  will  prove  interesting  to  our  readers  occasionally  to  tab* 
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apoptUar  thick  of  th©  brilliant  iwceets  attending  the  merrforiotu  aethOf 
efthe  respectable  circle  of  scientific  ehemisUr  whose  pursuits,  if  judiciously 
Exhibited,  are  fitted  to  interest  every  mind  endowed  with  intellectual 
curiosity." 

When  the  organ  ie  very  small,  there  is  a  want  of  command  of  expres- 
sion, a  painful  repetition  of  the  same  words,  and  a  consequent  poverty 
of  style,  both  in  writing  and  in  speaking.  The  style  of  that  author  a 
generally  most  agreeable  in  whom  the  organs  of  Language  and  of  Re- 
fection bear  a  just  proportion  to  each  other.  If  the  intellectual  powen 
are  very  acute  «nd  rapid,  and  Language  not  in  equal  proportion,  a  stam- 
mer in  speech  is  frequently  the  consequence.  Individuality,  Eventuality. 
Time,  Comparison,  and  Imitation  greatly  assist'  this  faculty,  when  applied 
to  the  acquisition  of  foreign  languages  and  grammar.  I  have  observed 
that  boys  who  are  duct*  in  classes  for  languages,  generally  poeeess  sod 
a  combination ;  and  that  this  endowment,  with  moderate  Language,  ac- 
complishes more,  in  the  way  of  scholarship,  than  a  large  developemeot 
of  the  latter  organ,  with  a  small  endowment  of  the  others.  Soch  indi- 
viduals have  a  great  facility  in  recollecting  rules,  as  matters-  of  fact  and 
detail,  in  tracing  etymologies*  and  in  discriminating  tenses  and  shades  of 
meaning:  the  combination  alluded  ts>  gives  them  great  readiness  sis) 
m  using  their  knowledge,  whatever  the  extent  of  it  may  be. 

The  doctrine  before  laid  down,  that  the  signification  of  worda  ie  learn- 
ed by  other  faculties,  removes  an  apparent  difficulty,  in  regard  to  reaming 
to  repeat,  which  occasionally  presents  itself.  A  person  with  a  moderate 
organ  of  Languags,  wilt  sometimes  learn  songs,  poetry,  or  particular 
speeches,  by  heart,  with  considerable  facility  and  pleasure  ;  but  in  suck 
eases  the  passages  committed  to- memory  will  be  found  highly  interesting 
to  his  other  powers,  such  as  Ideality,  Causality,  Tune,  Veneration,  Com* 
bativeaess,  or  Adhesiveness ;  and  the  study  and  recollection  of  vocables 
only,  will  be  difficult  and  disagreeable  to  him.  To  a  person,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  whom  the  organ  ie  decidedly  large,  mere  words  are  interesting, 
and  he  can  learn  them  without  caring  much  about  their  meaning*.  Hence, 
also,  a  person  with  a  moderate  organ  of  Language  and  good  reflecting 
organs,  may,  by  perseverance,  learn  languages)  and  attain  proficiency  u 
a  scholar ;  but  he  will  not  display  copiousness,  fluency,  and  richness  of  ' 
expression  in  his  style,  either  in  bis  own  or  in  a  foreign  tongue.  i 

There  appears  to  be  a  quality  of  brain,  no  external  indication  of  whick  ; 
is  known,  which  communicates  the  character  of  retentrvenesa  to  all  the 
intellectual  organs,  and  which  greatly  augments  their  power  of'  remem- 
bering the  impressions  which  they  have  received.  Sir  Walter  Scott  ap- 
pears to  have  possessed  this  quality ;  for  it  is  said  that  ho  never  forgot 
anything  which  he  had  ever  heard,  seen,  or  read. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  precisely  on  what  powers  the  talent  for 
learning  the  spirit  of  languages  depends.  The  fact  is  certain,  that  some 
individuals  easily  learn  the  spirit  of  different  languages  without  having  a 
great  memory  for  words;  while  others  readily  acquire  words,  without 
catching  the  spirit  of  any  language.  Dr.  Gall  admits  two  organs  of  Lan- 
guage ;  one  he  names  "  Sens 4**  mot*,  sent  dtrnoms,mimoirc  dts  mots, 
mimoire  verbals ;"  and  the  other,  "  Sens  du  langage  it  parole  ;  talent  is 
la  philologie  .*"  to  the  latter  he  attributes  the  talent  for  philology,  and  for 
acquiring  the  spirit  of  languages.  The  former  organ  he  describes  ai 
lying  on  the  posterior  half  of  the  snper-orbkar  plate,  and,  when  large, 
pushing  the  eyes  outward ;  it  gives  a  talent  for  learning  and  recollecting 
words,  and  persons  possessing  it  large  recite  long  passages  by  heart, 
after  reading  them  once  or  twice.  The  latter  organ,  says  he,  is  placed 
on  the  middle  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  soper-orbftar  plate,  and,  when  it 
is  large,  the  eyeball  not  only  projects,  but  is  depressed  \  the  depressiss 


producing  tbc  appearance  of  a  tag  or  folding  in  the  lower  eyelid* 
Persons  possessing,this  form  of  eyes,  he  adds,  have  not  only  in  excellent 
memory  of  words,  but  a  particular  disposition  for  the  study  of  languages! 
fox  criticism,  aed,  in  general,  for  ail  that  has  reference  to  literature.* 
Dr.  Gall  states,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  determination  of  the  sixe  of 
tho  organ  of  words  is  attended  with  much  difficulty  ;  as,  from  its  situa- 
tion, it  may  extend  itself  to  the  sides  as  well  as  forward — increasing,  in 
the  former  case,  the  general  breadth  of  the  head  across  the  temples,  or  even 
between  the  eyes ;  so  that  much  remains  to  be  ascertained  in  regard  to  it, 
Dr.  Spurzheim,  on  the  other  hand,  admits  only  one  organ  of  Language* 
lying  transversely  on  the  posterior  portion  of  the  super -orbitar  plates ; 
and  holds  that  it  takes  cognizance  both  of  words  and  of  the  spirit  of  lan- 
guages—that it  "  makes  us  acquainted  with  arbitrary  signs,  remembers 
them,  judges  of  their  relations,  and  gives  a  disposition  to  indulge  in  aU 
exercises  connected  with  words."  "  It  seems  to  me,"  says  he,  "  that 
the  organ  of  words  must  have  its  tows  as  well  as  those  of  Colour,  Melo- 
dy, or  any  other  faculty.  Now,  the  law  of  words  constitutes  the  spirit 
of  language.  I  am  satisfied,'*  he  continues,  "  that  this  opinion  is  correct; 
because  the  spirit  of  every  language  is  the  same,  just  as  the  essence  of 
all  kinds  of  music  is  alike ;  that  is,  the  laws  or  principles  of  music  and  of 
language  rale  universally,  and  are  constant ;  they  are  only  modified  ia 
^UrTerent  nations,  by  modifications  in  their  organs,  and  dissimilar  combi- 
nations-of  these  in  each."t 

I  am  disposed  to  coincide  with  Dr.  Spurzheim  in  this  view ;  and,  pes* 
Jaaps,  by  analyzing  the  source  whence  the  structure  of  language  proceeds, 
we  may  obtain  some  light  en  the  origin  of  a  taste  for  the  spirit  of  lan- 
guages, as  distinguished  from  the  power  of  learning  and  recollecting  words, 
-Language,  then,  expresses  merely  the  feelings  and  conceptions  pro* 
duced  by  the  various  primitive  faculties  acting  separately  or  in  combina- 
tion.    Now,  let  us  imagine  the  cerebral  developement  of  a  nation  to  bo 
distinguished  by  large 'organs  of  the  propensities,  sentiments,  and  know* 
rng  faculties,  small  reflecting  organs,  and  little  Secretiveness.     Then? 
language,  being  the  spontaneous  growth  of  such  a  combination,  would 
naturally  abound  in  words/ozpressive  of  simple  feelings,  and  conceptions 
«f  individual  objects  and  their  qualities ;  while  it  would  be  poor  in  term* 
of  abstract  relation,  conceived  by  the  faculties  of  reflection.     For  the 
same  reason,  the  transitions  of  such  a  language  would  be  like  those  ia 
Mr 9.  Quickly* s  speech,  rapid^uid  in  the  order  of  the  casual  occurrence  of 
the  circumstances  which  excited  the  ideas :  Seciietiveness  being  small, 
there  would  naturally  be  little  involution  in  the  arrangement  of  the  words. 
Suppose,  on  the  other  hand,  that  i^  another  nation  Seeretivenese  and  tho 
reflecting  organs  predominated  ;  the  genius  of  their  language  would  differ 
widely  from  thattof  the  people  first  described.    Their  expression*  for  dis- 
criminating individual  conceptions  would  be  fewer,  while  their  etock  of 
words  and  phrases,  designative  of  abstract  relations,  would  be  more  ox? 
tensive,  and  the  general  structure  of  their  sentences  would  be  more  in- 
volved.   Now,  suppose  two  individuals,  with  equal  organs  of  Language, 
and,  consequently,  equal  power  of  learning  words,  as  mere  signs,  to  pos- 
sess, the  one  a  head  like  the  former,  and  the  other  a  head  like  the  latter 
people — and  that  they  attempted  to  learn  these  different  languages— it 
appears  probable  that  the  one  with  the  first-mentioned  developement 
would  find  the  genius  of  tho  first  language  the  more  easy  and  natural  to 
him ;  ho  would  acquire  its  forms  of  collocation  and  its  niceties  of  designa- 
tion with  facility  and  delight,  because  they  would  coincide  with  the  modes) 
of  feeling  and  thinking  of  his  own  mind.    If,  on  die  other  hand,  his  at* 
*.  Sur  let  Fonctiont  du  Cerveau,  tome  v.,  pp.  18  and  30. 
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tention  were  directed  to  the  language  of  the  second  -people,  hie  wouW 
meet  with  greater  difficulties.  Although  he  might  master  the  words,  he 
would  not  find  the  idioms  natural ;  tbe  forms  of  expression  depending 
On  the  reflecting  powers,  and  likewise  the  involution  introduced  by  Se- 
eretiveness,  would  appear  to  him  extremely  intricate  and  unintelligible ; 
he  would  be  obliged  to  learn  them- by  rule,  through  defect  of  innate  tart 
in  apprehending  mem  ;  and  rules  alone  never  produce  a  really  excellent 
linguist.  The -second  language,  on  the  other  hand,  would  come  quite 
naturally  to  the  other  individual  possessing  a  head  like  that  of  the  people 
who  invented  it. 

If  these  views  be  correct,  the  talent  for  learning  the  genius  or  spirit  of 
different  languages  will  depend  upon  the  development  of  the  organ  of 
words,  taken  in  conjunction  withihe  power  of  the  individual  to  enter  into 
the  feelings,  and  form  the  precise  kinds  of  intellectual  combinations,  of 
different  nations ;  or,  in  short,  upon  the  capacity  to  go  out  of  himself, 
and  to  enter  into  the  mental  state  of  others — a  capacity  conferred  chiefly 
by  Secretiveness,  Imitation,  Individuality,  and  Eventuality,  aided,  of 
course,  by  the  other  primitive  faculties.  This  will  be  best  understood  by 
an  example.  If  two  individuals  have  an  equal  developement  of  all  the 
organs  except  the  four  now  mentioned,  which  the  one  possesses  in  a.  high 
degree,  and  the  other  only  to  a  very  limited  extent,  the  former  will  have 
a  power  of  entering  into  the  feelings  and' reasoning  of  others,  which  the 
latter  will  want ;  and  this  power,  according  to  the  view  now  presented, 
will  render  him  more  apt  m  acquiring  the  spirit  of  different  languages. 
This,  however,  is  merely  a  theory ,  thrown  out  for  the  consideration  of  the 
reader ;  yet  it  has  been  suggested  by  facts.  I  know  an  individual  who 
has  an  excellent  developement  of  many  of  the  organs,  but  is  a  very  de- 
cided character,  and  possesses  tittle  of  the  talent  of  entering  into,  or  ac- 
commodating himself  to,  the  feelings  of  others ;  and  he  experienced  an 
inconceivable  difficulty  in  acquiring  the  simplest  French  idioms.  I  know 
another  young  gentleman  who  was  in  the  same  situation  in  regard  to  Latin, 
and  who  has  little  versatility.  In  them  the  organ  of  Language  is  rather 
deficient,  (hi  tbe  other  hand,  JL  have  met  with  several  persons  in  whom 
the  organ  was  equally  deficient,  and  who  possessed  the  power  of  learning 
foreign  idioms ;  in  their  case,  however,  the  power  of  amalgamation  with 
the  mental  states  of  others  was  decidedly  greater,  and  their  organs  of  Se- 
cretiveness, Imitation,  Individuality,  and  Eventuality  were  larger. 

Although  the  theory  of  the  talent  for  philology  is  involved  in  considera- 
ble obscurity,  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  ready  command  of  words  in 
speech  or  writing  is  in  proportion  to  the  deyelopement  of  the  organ  situ- 
ated above  the  super-orbttar  plate,  and  that  a  nueut  orator  or  author  is 
■ever  found  deficient  in  it  ' 

Numerous  cases  are  on  record  of  the  power  ot  using  words  being  im- 
paired by  disease,  when  the  ability  to  articulate  and  the  powers  of  per- 
ception and  judgment  remained  entire.  In  the  Transactions  of  the  Phre- 
nological Society,  p.  235,  Mr.  Hood,  of  Kilmarnock,  has  communicated  a 
very  interesting  instance  of  this  kind,  which  fell  under  his  own  notice  as 
medical  attendant:  The  patient,  a  sober  and  regular  man- of  6ft  years  of 
age,  possessed  of  the  ordinary  knowledge  of  written  and  spoken  language, 
on  the  evening  of  2d  September,  1822,  suddenly  began  to  speak  incohe- 
rently, and  became  quite  unintelligible  to  all  those  who  were  about  him. 
"  It  was  discovered  that  he  had  forgotten  the  name  of  every  object  m  nature. 
His  recollection  of  things  seemed  to  be  unimpaired,  but  the  names  by 
which  men  and  things  are  known  were  entirely  obliterated  from  bis  mind, 
or  ratbor  he  had\lost  the  faculty  by  which  ihey«ane  called  up  at  the  con- 
trol of  the  wilk  He  was  by  no  means  inattentive,  however,  to  what  was 
going  on ;  and  he  recognised  friends  and  acquaintances  perhaps  as  quickly 
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tm  any  former  occasion ;  but  their  names,  or  even  his  own  or  his  wife's 
name,  or  the  names  of  any  of  his  domestics,  appeared  to  have  no  place  in 
his  recollection. 

"On  the  morning  of  the  4th  September,"  says  Mr.  Hood,  "much 
against  the  wishes  of  his  family,  he  put  on  his  clothes,  and  went  out  to 
the  workshop ;  and,  when  I  made  my  visit,  he  gave  me  to  understand,  by 
a  variety  of  signs,  that  he  was  perfectly  well  in  every  respect,  with  the 
exception  of  some  slight  uneasiness  referrible  to  the  eyes  and  eyebrows. 
I  prevailed  on  him,  with  some  difficulty,  to  submit  to  the  reapplication  of 
leeches,  and  to  allow  a  blister  to  be  placed  over  the  left  temple.  He  Was 
now  so  well  in  bodily  health,  that  he  would  not  be  confined  to  the  house ; 
and  his  judgment,  in  so  tar  as  I  could  form  an  estimate  of  it,  was  unim- 
paired j  but  his  memory  for  words  was  so  much  a  blank,  that  the  mono- 
syllables of  affirmation  and  negation  seemed  to  be  the  only  two  words  in 
the  language,  the  use  and  signification  of  which  he  never  entirely  forgot. 
He  comprehended  distinctly  every  word  which  was  spoken  or  addressee! 
to  him ;  and,  though  he  had  ideas  adequate  to  form  a  full  reply,  the  words 
by  which  these  ideas  are  expressed  seemed  to  have  been  entirely  oblite- 
rated from  his  mind.  By  way  of  experiment,  I  would  sometimes  mention 
to  him  the  name  of  a  person  or  thing — his  own  name,  for  example,  or  the 
name  of  some  one  of  his  domestics — when  he  would  have  repeated  it 
after  me  distinctly,  once  or  twice  ;  but,  generally,  before  he  could  do  so 
a  third  time,  the  word  was  gone  from  him  as  completely  as  if  he  had  never 
heard  it  pronounced.  When  any  person  read  to  him  from  a  book,  ho  had 
no  difficulty  in  perceiving  the  meaning  of  the  passage,  but  he  could  not 
himself  then  read ;  and  the  reason  seemed  to  be,  that  he  had  forgotten 
the  elements  of -written  language,  viz.,  the  names  of  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet.  In  the  course  of  a  short  time  he  became  very  expert  in  the 
use  of  signs ;  and  his  convalescence  was  marked  by  his  imperceptibly 
acquiring  some  general  terms,  which  were  with  him  at  first  of  very  ex- 
tensive and  varied  application.  In  the  progress  of  his  recovary  time  and 
•pace  came  both  under  the  general  appellation  of  time.  All  future  events 
and  objects  before  him  were,  as  he  expressed  it,  *  next  time ;'  but  past 
events  and  objects  behind  him  were  designated  *  last  time,'  One  day 
being  asked  his  age,  he  made  me  to  understand  that  he  could  not  tell ; 
but,  pointing  to  his  wife,  uttered  the  words  ( many  times '  repeatedly,  as 
much  as  to  say  that  he  had  eften  told  her  his  age.  When  she  said  he  was 
sixty,  he  answered  in  the  affirmative,  and. inquired  what  "  time  "  it  was ; 
but  as  I  did- not  comprehend  his  meaning  distinctly f  I  mentioned  to  him 
the  hour  of  the  day,  when  he  soon  convinced  me  that  I  had  not  given  him 
the  proper  answer.  I  then  named  the  day  of  the  week,  which  was  also 
•nsatisfactory ;  but,  upon  mentioning  the*month,  and  day  of  the  month, 
he  immediately  signified  that*  this  was  what  he  wanted  to  know,  in  order 
to  answer  my  question  respecting  his  age.  Having  succeeded  in  getting 
the  day  of  the*  month,  he  then  pointed  out  the  '  time  '  or  day  of  the  month 
on  which  he  was  born*  and  thereby  gave  me  to  understand  that  he  was 
sixty  years  of  age,  and  five  days,  or  *  timet,9  as  he  expressed  it." 

In  the  month  of  December,  1822,  his  convalescence  was  so  complete, 
that  he  -could  support  conversation  without  much  difficulty.  Che  head- 
aches, with  which  he  had  been  so  long  affected,  recurred  occasionally ; 
but  in  other  respects  he  enjoyed,  generally,  tolerably  good  health.  On 
the  I  Oth  January,  1825,  he  suddenly  became  paralytic  on  the  left  side* 
On  17th  August  he  had  an  attack  of  apoplexy,  and  on  the  21st  ho  expired. 
In  The  Phrenological  Journal,  vol.  Hi.,  p.  28,  Mr.  Hood  has  reported  the 
dissection  of  his  brain.  In  the  left  hemisphere  lesion  of  the  parts  was 
found,  which  terminated  "  at  half  an  inch  from  the  surface  of  the  brain* 
where  it  rests  over  the  middle  of  the  super-orbitar  plate."    Two,  small 
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depressions  or  cysts  were  found  in  the  substance  of  the  brain,  "and  tot 
cavity,  considered  as  a  whole,  expanded  from  the  anterior  part  of  toe 
brain  till  it  opened  into  the  ventricle  id  the  form  of  a  trumpet.  The  right 
hemisphere  did  not  present  any  remarkable  appearance.*'  Another  case 
it  reported  by  Mr.  Hood,  in  vol.  ii.,  p.  82. 

In  July,  1836,  I  was  present  at  the  dissection  of  the  brain  of  a  gentle- 
man who  diea*  in  his  94th  year,  and  who  for  several  years  before  his  death 
had  laboured  under  a  deficiency  in  the  command  of  words,  similar  to  tan 
experienced  by  Mr.  Hood's  patient.  His  understanding  was  sound,  and 
he  comprehended  spoken  language  when  addressed  to  him ;  he  could 
articulate  perfectly,  but  he  could  not  command  the  proper  words  to  ex- 
press his  ideas.  A  small  cavity  was  found  in  the  left  corpus  striatum, 
about  an  inch  back  from  the  organ  of  Language.  There  had  obviously 
been  effusion  of  blood  into  it,  which  had  been  absorbed,  leaving  a  cavity 
of  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter  lined  with  a  yellowish  membrane. 
The  right  hemisphere  was  entire.  The  brain  presented  appearances  of 
general  chronic  inflammatory  action. 

Dr.  Spurzheim  mentions  having  seen,  at  Inverness,  a  case  closely  re- 
sembling the  foregoing ;  and  also  one  of  the  same  nature  at  Paris.  Dr. 
Gall  cites  from  Pinel  the  case  of  a  notary,  who,  after  an  attack  of  apo- 
plexy, had  forgot  his  own  name,  and  those  of  his  wife,  children,  and 
friends,  although  his  tongue  preserved  all  its  mobility.  He  could  no 
longer  read  or  write,  but,  nevertheless,  remembered  objects  which  had 
formerly  made  an  impression  on  his  senses,  and  which  related  .to  his 
profession.  He  frequently  pointed  out  with  his  finger  the  files  which 
contained  documents  that  could  not  be  found,  and  indicated,  by  other 
signs,  that  he  preserved  the  former  train  of  ideas  entire.*  Dr.  Gall  men- 
tions also  the  case  of  a  soldier  sent  to  him  by  Baron  Larrey,  whom  he  found 
to  be  very  nearly  in  the  same  condition  as  the  notary  mentioned  by  Pinel. 
"  it  was  not  his  tongue,*'  says  he,  "  which  was  the  source  of  his  embar- 
rassment, for  he  was  able  to  move  it  with  great  agility,  and  to  pronounce 
well  a  great  number  of  isolated  words.  It  was  not  his  memory  either 
which  was  in  fault,  for  he  showed  evident  dissatisfaction  with  himself  upon 
many  subject*  which  he  wished  to  mention.  The  only  faculty  in  him 
which  was  impaired  was  that  of  speech*  This  soldier,  like  the  patient 
of  M.  Pinel,  was  rendered  incapable  of  reading  or  writing."! 

M.  Booillaud,  an  eminent  Parisian  phrenologist,  has  made,  extensive 
investigations  into  the  pathology  of  the  organ  of  Language.  In  an  essay 
which  he  bas  published  en  this  subject,!  a  number  of  interesting  cases  of 
loss  of  the  power  of  speech  are  reported,  partly  from  his  own  observa- 
tion, and  partly  from  the  works  pf  MM.  Rostan  and  Lallemand,  two  of 
the  most  accurate  and  highly -esteemed  continental  writers  on  nervous 
diseases.  In  two  of  the  cases  the  anterior  lobe,  at  the  part  which  cor- 
responds to  the  orbital  arch,  was  reduced  to  soft  purulent-looking  matter. 
A  third  wafc  restored  to  health.  Not  fewer  than  sixteen  instances  follow, 
in  which  the  recollection  of  words  and  their  relations,  and  the  -ability  to 
use  them,  were  altogether  destroyed^  although  it  was  evident,  from  the 
looks  and  gestures  of  the  patients,  that  their  silence  resulted  from  no  want 
of  ideas,  bet  solely  from  incapacity  to  -express  them.  In  these  cases  the 
same  organic  lesion  was  discovered.  M.  Bouillaud's  essay  led  him  into 
a  successful  controversy  with  M.  Scbio  Pinel,  of  which  some  account 
will  be  found  in  The  Phrenological  Journal.*) 

In  another  volume  of  the  same  Journal  11  Mr.  John  Inglis  Nicol,  one  of 

♦  Pinel  sur  V Alienation  TtientaU,  23e  edition,  $  105. 
t  Sur  Us  Functions  du  Cerveau,  tome  v.,  p.  38. 
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the  medical  attendants  of  the  Northern  Infirmary,  at  Inverness,  has  reported 
two  cases  of  a  similar  kind.  One  of  the  patients  died  ;  and  it  was  found, 
on  dissection,  that,  "  about  the  centre  of  the  under  surface  of  the  ante- 
rior lobe,  the  convolutions,  to  the  extent  of  half  a  crown,  were  changed  in 
colonr  to  a  reddish  brown." 

In  a  case  reported  by  Professor  Syme*  the  faculty  of  Language  was 
impaired,  and,  on  dissection,  both  anterior  lobes  were  found  healthy,  with 
the  exception  of  the  parts  constituting  the  organs  of  Form  and  Language. 
In  this,  as  in  most  of  the  other  instances  referred  to,  the  patient  seemed 
to  understand  perfectly  whatever  was  said  to  him,  but  had  Scarcely  any 
recollection  of  written  or  printed  words.  It  is  difficult  to  explain  why  the 
latter  exclusively  should  have  been  unintelligible.  Perhaps  the  disease 
of  the  organ  of  Form  may  have  bad  some  share  in  producing  this  phe- 
nomenon. 

Pain  over  the  eyes  frequently  accompanies  derangement  or  deprivation 
of  the  power  of  speech.  This  is  seen  in  certain  diseases,  such  as  plague, 
yellow  fever,  and  typhus  ;t  and  has  been  observed  also  in  cases  of  cere* 
bral  injury  4 

In  the  ninth  volume  of  The  Phrenological  Journal*}  a  most  valuable 
series  of  papers,  "  On  Morbid  Manifestations  of  the  Organ  of  Language, 
as  connected  with  Insanity/*  has  been  published  by  Mr.  W.  A.  F.  Browne, 
medical  superintendent  of  the  Montrose  Lunatic  Asylum.     He  describes 
successively,  and  illustrates  by  numerous  cases,  the  various  kinds  of 
symptoms  by  which  the  derangement  shows  itself:  1.  Rapidity  of  volun- 
tary utterance  ;  2.  Involuntary  utterance  ;  3.  Rapidity  of  involuntary  utter- 
ance ;  4.  Total  loss  of  verbal  memory ;  0.  Partial  loss  of  memory  of  all  words 
indiscriminately  ;  6,  Partial  loss. of  memory  of  certain  classes  of  words, 
such  as  names  or  substantives  generally ;  7.  Impaired  perception  of  the 
relation  of  words  to  the  things  signified';  8.  Impaired  perception  of  the 
relation  of  words  to  each  other  \  and,  9.  Total  loss  of  perception  of  these 
relations.     It  appears,  from  several  cases  reported  by  Mr.  Browne,  that 
the  activity  of  the  organ  sometimes  rises  to  so  high  a  pitch  of  exaltation 
in  lunatics,  that  the  utmost  difficulty  Is  experienced  in  preserving  silence, 
and  occasionally  words  flow  with  astonishing  volubility,  in  direct  opposi- 
tion to  the  will  of  the  speaker. II .   Many  lunatics  indulge  in  the  vocifera- 
tion of  most  violent  and  disgusting  language  ;  Mr.  Browne  considers  it 
pretty  certain,  both  from  his  own  observation  and  that  of  others,  that, 
in  a  great  majority  of  such  cases,  the  ejaculations 'are  involuntary,  and 
result  from  a  special  excitement  of  the*  organ  of'  Language,  by  which 
certain  words  are  called  op  without  the  assent  of  the  patient,  and  some- 
times even  contrary  to  his  inclination.     It  is  important  that  the  possibility 
of  derangement  confined  to  this  single  faculty  should  be  generally  known  ; 
for,  as  Mr.  Browne  remarks,  '*  little  doubt  can  be  entertained,'  that,  in 
many  such  cases,  groat  and  irreparable  injury  and  injustice  may  be  com* 
mitted  by  restraining  or  confining  individuals  as  lunatics,  who.  are  merely 
monomaniacs  in   the  power  of  Language.     The  effects  of  joy,  feat, 
affection,  and  love  of  approbation,  in  suspending  or  limiting  the  exercise 
of  language,  are  known  and  have  been  felt  by  ail ;  and  it  mw  readily  be 
conceived  that,  in  a  disposition  highly  susceptible  of  sueh  impressions, 
the  slightest  deviation  from  health  in  the  organ  of  Language  will  become 
doubly  perceptible,  and  may  lead  to  misconstruction  and  consequences  of 
the  most  melancholy  kind."!"    Mr.  Browne  has  more  recently  published 

*  Edin.  Med.  ancl  Swp.  Journ.,  No.  117 ;  and  Phren.  Jeurn.,  ix.,  17 

f  Phrm.  Joum.y  vol.  viiL,  p.  422." 

i  Ibid.,  vol.  viii.,  p.  189 ;  ix.,  119,  516 ;  x.,  118. 
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in  the  Journal*  an  instructive  account  of  that  species  of  insanity  of  which 
the  symptom  is  speech  in  unknown  tongues,  and  which  is  not  uncommoa 
among  the  fanatics  of  Britain. 

Dr.  William  Gregory  mentions,  that  he  has  repeatedly  observed  th« 
faculty  of  Language  to  be  affected  by  the  use  of  morphia.  "  If  I  take," 
■ays  he,  "  from  twenty  to  thirty  drops  of  the  solution  of  muriate  of  mor- 
phia, it  produces,  in  the  course  of  an  hour,  a  very  agreeable  stole  of  calm ; 
and,  for  some  hours-  after,  the  organ  of  Language  is  so  strongly  stimulated, 
that  I  find  it  difficult  to  stop  when  I  begin  to  speak ;  and  I  have  repeated 
this  experiment,  which  is  attended  with  no  inconvenience,  so  often,  that 
I  am  quite  confident  of  the  result. "t  Having,  on  other  occasions,  taken 
a  considerably  larger  quantity  of  the  solution,  he  found  it  to  produce  a 
marked  derangement  of  the  faculty  of  Language,  amounting  to  a  disso- 
ciation of  words  from  the  things  signified,  and,  in  the  most  severe  instance, 
accompanied  by  violent  headache  in  the  situation  of  the  organ.  Dr.  Gregory 
considers  it  probable  that  morphia  acts  exclusively  upon  the  anterior  lobe, 
more  particularly  the  organ  of  Language  ;  and  that  an  over-dose  causes 
entire  derangement  of  that  faculty.  These  conclusions,  he  adds,  will 
have  to  be  confirmed,  or  otherwise,  by  the  observations  of  intelligent 
practitioners.  He  justly  remarks,  that  if  medical  men,  acquainted  with 
Phrenology,  were  to  direct  their  attention  to  the  specific  action  of  different 
remedies  on  the  minds  of  their  patients,  a  new  and  interesting  field  of 
inquiry  would  be  laid  open,  and  much  light  would  probably  be  thrown  on 
many  obscure  points  in  mental  philosophy. 

Some  indif  iduals  in  whom  Language  is  large,  state,  as  an  objection,  that 
they  had  a  bad  memory  of  names  ;  but  they  will  be  found  in  general  to 
have  a  deficient  memory  of  the  objects  which  the  names  indicate  :  for  ex- 
ample, if  they  cannot  recollect  names,  of  persons,  they  will  have  deficient 
Form  and  Individuality  ;  and  if  they  cannot  recollect  names  of  tunes,  they 
will  be  deficient  in  Tune.  The  defect  lies  in  the  faculty  whieh  appro* 
bends  and  recollects  the  primitive  idea,  for  which  Language  recollects 
the  name  ;  and  it  is  quite  conceivable  that,  although  Language  may  be 
powerful,  yet  it  may  not. furnish  names,  as  mere  words,  when  the  thing 
signified  is  not  present  in  the  mind.$ 

The  lower  animals  appear  to  have  this  organ  in  some  degree  ;  for  they 
learn  the  meaning  of  arbitrary  signs  in  so  far  as  they  possess  the  feelings 
and  conceptions  which  these  express. 

The  organ  is  large  in  the  companion  of  Gall,  Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  Hum- 
boldt, Pope,  Voltaire^  and  Rammohun  Roy ;  and  small  in  the  mask  of 
Fraser. — Established. 

GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS  OF  INDIVIDUALITY  AND  THE 
OTHER  KNOWING  OR  PERCEPTIVE  FACULTIES. 

No  objection  to  Phrenology  is  more  frequently  repeated  tnan  that  such 
and  such  persons  have  retreating  foreheads,  and  yet  are  very  clever.     A 

*  Vol.  ir.,  p.  593.  J  Phrenological  Journal,  vol.  viii.,  p.  163. 

X  See  remarks. by  Dr.  A,  Combe  on  the  talent  for  recollecting  names,  Phre- 
noiogical  Jvurnsi,  vol.  iii.t  p.  120. — In  vol.  v.,  p.  431,  is  recorded  a  case  where 
memory  of  names  was  impaired  by  a  severe  blow  on  the  left  eyebrow,  while 
the  memory  of  other  classes  of  words  does  not  seem  to  have  been  injured.; 
another  case  of  loss  of  memory  of  names  only,  is  noticed  in  vqi  viii.,  p.  415. 
—Mr.  Hewett  Watson  has  published,  in  vol  vn.,  p.  214,  some  observations  on 
memory  of  names.— Mr.  W.  A.  F.  Browne  states  it  as  the  result  of  his  ex- 
perience, that,  in  cases  of  partial  loss  of  language,  the  words  remembered 
appear  to  be  substantives  when  Individuality  i»  vigorous,  abstract  terms  when 
Causality  is  powerful,  and  adjectives  When  the  lateral  knowing  organs  are. 
large  and  unimpaired ;  vol  viiL,  p.  423. 
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short  explanation  will  serve  to  remove  this  difficulty.  In  the  first  place, 
a  forehead  may  appear  retreating,  not  because  the  reflecting  organs  are 
greatly  deficient,  but  because  the  knowing  organs  are  very  prominently 
developed,  so  that,  if  the  latter  were  diminished  in  size,  the  former  would 
appear  relatively  larger :  but  every  one  must  perceive  that,  in  such  an  event, 
the  perceptive  powers  would  be  proportionally  diminished,- and  the  talents 
of  the  individual  lessened,  while  the  unskilful  observer  might  imagine  the 
developementt>f  his  forehead  to  be  improved.  In  the  mask  of  Henri 
Quatre,  for  example,  the  forehead  appears  to  slope  ;  whereas,  if  the  know- 
ing organs  were  reduced  to  the  satire  slate  of  projection  beyond  the  cheek- 
bones as  in  the  mask  of  Voltaire,  it  would  appear  much  more  perpendi- 
cular. This,  however,  would  clearly  detract  from  the  mental  power.  It 
would  cause  the  reflecting  faculties  to  predominate,  only  by  diminishing 
talent  in  the  department  oz  observation. 

But,  in  the  next  place,  suppose  that  a  head  does  retreat  .considerably, 
st  Hi  Individuality  and  the  other  knowing  organs  may  be  large;  and  if 
we  attend  for  a  moment  to  the  range  of  these  powers,  we  shall  perceive 
that  the  individual  may  be  deficient  in  Causality  and  Comparison,  and  yet 
be  very  char.  A  wide  range  of  sciences,  falling  under  the  scope  of  Indi- 
viduality and  Eventuality  chiefly,  has  already  been  pointed  out,  and  in  these 
a  person  so  endowed  may  be  very  learned.  Farther,  the  details  of  history, 
statistics,  geography,  and  trade,  all  belong  to  the  department  of  simple 
knowledge ;  and  in  them  also  he  may  be  eminently  skilled.  And,  finally, 
in  the  daily  occurrences  of  life,  acuteness  of  observation,  and  the  power 
of  treasuring  up  the  lessons  of  experience,  which  he  may  possess,  con- 
stitute important  elements  in  a  practical  judgment.  If,  then,  to  a  large 
endowment  of  the  knowing  organs  a  nervous  temperament  be  added,  the 
individual  may  be  observing,  active,  and  enterprising;  if  Cautiousness 
be  large,  he  may  be  prudent,  and  rarely  venture  beyond  the  scope  of  his 
abilities  ;  if  Conscientiousness  be  large,  he  may' enjoy  that  delicacy  of 
sentiment  which  discriminates  intuitively  where  the  right  lies,  and  where 
the  path  of  honour  terminates  ;  and  with  these  endowments-there  will  be 
no  wonder  if  he  act  creditably. and  cleverly  in  the  ordinary  walks  of  life. 
These  are  not  imaginary  suppositions,  but  descriptions  drawn  from  obser- 
vations made  on  numerous  individuals  engaged  in  aetive  business.  Such 
persons,  however,  are  never  distinguished  for  profound  and  comprehensive 
views  of  obstract  principles ;  which  belong  to  the  reflecting  faculties,  not 
yet  treated  of.* 

In  the  preceding  pages  it  is  stated  that  the  /acuity  of  Form  perceives 
the  forms  of  objects — Colouring,  their  colour — and  Size,  their  dimensions ; 
that*  Individuality  takes  cognizance  of  things- existing,  and  Eventuality  of 
events  in  general.  The  question  naturally  occufs — If  the  minor  know- 
ing powers  apprehend  all  the  separate  qualities  of  external  objects,  what 
purposes  do  individuality  and  Eventuality  serve  in  the  mental  economy  1 
One  important  function  of  Individuality  is  to  form  a  single  intelleetual 
conception  oat  of  the  different  items  of  information  communicated  by  the 
other  knowing  faculties,  which  take  cognizance  of  the  properties  of  ex- 
ternal objects.  In  perceiving  a  tree,  the  object  apprehended  by  the  mind 
is  not  colour,  form,  and  size,  as  separate  qualities  ;  but  a  single  thing  or 
peing  named  a  tree.  The  mind  having,  by  means  of  Individuality,  obtain- 
ed the  idea  of  a  tree,  as  an  individual  existing  object,  may  analyze  it,  and 
resolve  it  into  its  constituent  parts'  of*  fenm,  colour,  and-  magnitude  ;  but 
the  contemplation  of  it  in  this  mariner  is  at  once  felt  to  be  widely  different 
from  the  conception  attached  to  the  word  tree  as  a  whole.  The  function 
of  Individuality,  therefore,  is,  teimWdy  the  separate  elements  furnished 

*  This  subject  is  more  fully  illustrated  in  The  Phrenological  Journal,  vol  iiu 
pp.  48,  67. 
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by  these  other  knowing  faculties  into  one,  and  to  produce  oat  of  then 
conceptions  of  aggregate  objects  as  a  whole ;  which  objects  are  afterward 
viewed  bjr  the  mind  as  individual  existing  things,  and  are  remembered  and 
spoken  of  as  such,  without  our  thinking  of  their  constituent  parte.  Chi- 
dflBQ  early  use  and  understand  general  terms,  such  as  tree,  man,  step ;  and 
the  organ  of  Individuality  is  for  the  most  part  prominently  developed  n 
them. 

Farther,  Form,  Colouring,  and  Size  furnish  certain  elementary  con* 
captions,  which  Individuality  unites  and  conceives  as  one,  such  as  Man. 
The  faculty  of  Number,  called  into  action,  gives  the  idea  of  plurality ;  and 
that  of  Order  furnishes  the  idea  of  gradations  of  rank  and  arrangement 
Now,  Individuality,  receiving  the  intimations  of  all  these  separate  faculties, 
combine*  them  again,  and  contemplates  the  combination  as  an  individual 
object,  and  this  is  an  army.  After  the  idea  of  an  army  is  thus  formed, 
the  mind  drop*  the  recollection  of  the  constituent  parts,  and  Chinks  of  the  , 
aggregate  on'y,  or  of  the  combined  conception  formed  by  Individuality; 
and  regards  it  as  a  single  object. 

Eventuality  is  surrounded  by  Individuality,  Locality,  Comparison,  and 
Causality,  and  forms  individual  conceptions  from  their  combined  intima- 
tions. A  storm  is  not  a  specific  existing  object,  nor  is  it  a  quality  of  any- 
thing ;  yet  the  mind  clearly  apprehends  it.  It  is  the  result  of  certain 
physical  elements  in  violent  commotion,  and  all  the  faculties  last  enume- 
rated, together  with  Eventuality  itself  which  observes  motion,  combine 
in  furnishing  individual  conceptions,  which  Eventuality  unites  into  one 
idea,  designated  by  the  word  storm.  Revolution  is  another  example :  t 
revolution  does  not  exist  in  nature  as  a  substantive  thing,  but  arises  from 
the  combined  action  of  numerous  moral  and  physical  causes,  the  result 
of  which  Eventuality  conceives  as  one  event. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  phrenological  system,  which  at  first  sight 
appears  rude  and  unphilosophical,  harmonizing  thus  simply  and  beautifully 
with  nature.  Had  it  been  constructed  by  imagination  or  reflection  alone, 
it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  objection  of  the  minor  knowing  faculties, 
rendering  Individuality  and  Eventuality  superfluous,  would  have  appeared 
so  strong  and  insurmountable,  as  to  have  insured  the  exclusion  of  one 
or  other  as  unnecessary ;  and  yet,  until  both  were  discovered  and  ad- 
mitted, the  formation  of  such  terms  as  those  we  have  considered  was 
altogether  inexplicable. 

Gemus  III.— REFLECTIVE  FACULTIES. 

'  Th«  intellectual  faculties  which  we  have  considered  famish  as  with 
knowledge  of  objects,  their  qualities  and  relations,  and  also  of  events ; 
those  which  we  proceed  to  treat  of  "  act,"  as  Br.  Spunheim  expresses  it, 
"  on  all  the  other  sensations  and  notions ;"  in  other  words,  they  judge,  not 
of  the  qualities  and  relations  of  external  objects,  bat  of  the  relations  of 
different  classes  of  ideas  produced  by  the  perceptive  faculties.  They 
minister  to  the  direction  and  gratification  of  all  the  other  powers,  and  con- 
stitute what  we  call  reason  or  reflection. 

• 

34.  COMPARISON. 

Db.  Gill  often  conversed  on  philosophical  subjects  with  a  savant,  pos- 
sessing much  vivacity  of  mind.  Whenever  the  latter  was  put  to  difficulty 
in  rigorously  prrving  his  positions,  he»alwayr  had  recourse  to  a  compari- 
son. By  this  means  he  in  a  manner  painted  his  ideas,  and  his  opponents 
were  defeated  and  carried  along  with  him ;  effects  which  he  could  never 
"reduce  by  simple  argument.    As  soon  ss  Dr.  Gall  perceived  that,  in  him, 
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tint  wu  a  characteristic  trait  of  mind,  he  examined  his  head,  and  found  an 
eminence  of  the  form  of  a  reversed  pyramid  on  the  upper  and  middle*portion 
of  the  frontal  bone.  He  confirmed  the  observation  by  many  subsequent  in- 
stances. He  names  the  quality  "  perspicacity,  sagacity,  esprit  de  camp*' 
ration."  Examples  of  the  appearance  of  the  organ,  when  large  and  small 
are  given  on  page  308. 

Ttie  faculty  gives  the  power  of  perceiving  resemblances  and  analogies. 
Tune  may  compare  different  notes.;  Colouring  contrast  different  shades ; 
but  Comparison  may  compare  a  tint  and  a  note,  a  form  and  a  colour,  which 
the  other  faculties  by  themselves  could  not  accomplish.*  "  The  great 
aim- of  this  faculty,'*  says  Dr  Spurzheim,  "  seems  to  be  to  form  abstract 
ideas,  generalizations,  and  to  establish  harmony  among  the  operations  of 
the  other  faculties.  Colouring  compares  colours  with  each  other,  and 
feels  their  harmony,  but  Comparison  adapts  the  colours  to  the  object 
which  is  represented ;  it  will  reject  lively  colours  to  present  a  gloomy 
scene.  The  laws  of  music  are  particular,  and  Tune  compares  tones ;  but 
Comparison  chooses  the  music  according  to  the  situations  where  it  is 
executed.  It  blames  dancing  music  in  a  church  ;  it  is  opposed  to  walk- 
ing with  fine  clothes  in  the  dirt,  to  superb  furniture  beside  common  things ; 
it  feels  the  relation  between  the  inferior  and  superior  feelings,  and  gives 
the  preference  to  the  latter.  Its  influence,  however,  presupposes  the 
activity  of  the  other  faculties,  and  it  cannot  act  upon  them  if  they  are  in- 
active. This  explains  why  some  persons  have  taste  and  good  judgment 
in  one  respect  and  not  in  another.  He  who  is  deprived  of  Reverence, 
may  not  be  careful  enough  about  ils  application.  He  may  deride  what 
others  respect.  But  if  another  possess  it  in  a  high  degree,  and  at  the 
same  time  Comparison,  he  will  wish  to  bring  his  Reverence  into  harmony 
with  his  other  powers." 

Gomparison  thus  takes  the  widest  range  of  nature  within  its  sphere. 
"  It  compares,"  says  Mr  Scott,  "  things  of  the  most  opposite  kind,  draws 
analogies,  and  discovers  resemblances  between  them,  often  the  most  unex- 
pected and  surprising.  It  compares  a  light,  seen  afar  off  in  a  dark  night, 
to  a  good  doed  shining  in  a  naughty  world ;  it  compares  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  to  a  grain  of  mustard  seed.  If  we  would  describe  more  minutely 
and  accurately,"  he  continues,  "  what  are  the  kinds  of  resemblances 
which  this  faculty  discovers,,  it  will  perhaps  be  found  that  they  are  in  no 
case  direct  resemblances,  such  as  are  perceived  by  the  observing  powers, 
but  relative  resemblances,  .or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  resemblances,  not 
between  the  objects  themselves,  but  between  their  relations  to  other  objects. 
"What  resemblance  is  there,  for  instance,  between  a  good  action  and  the 
light  of  a  candle  1  None  whatever  directly  ;  but  relatively  there  is  felt 
to  be  a  resemblance,  when  the  light  appears  brighter  because  of  the  sur- 
rounding darkness,  and  when  the  good  action  ja  set  off  by  the  contrast 
afforded  by  the  wickedness  of  the  world,  "t  It  finds  analogies  between 
the  qualities  of  matter  and  mind  ;  and  from  these  comparisons  and  analo- 
gies a  great  part  of  language,  expressive  of  the  qualities  of  mind,  is  drawn ; 
••  a  great  part  of  it  being'  almost  metaphorical,  and  applied  originally  in  its 
literal  sense  to  designate  qualities  of  matter."  For  this  reason  the  lan- 
guage of  every  nation  proves  whether  this  organ  is  much  or  little  deve- 
loped in  the  greatest  number  of  its  individuals  If  they  have  this  faculty  in 
a  high  degree,  their  language  is  replete  with  figure.  Dr.  Murray  Pater- 
son  mentions  that  the  Hindostanee  language  abounds  in  figures,  and  that 
Comparison  is  larger  than  Causality  in  the  heads  of  the  Hindoos  in  goneratt 

*  See  Gall  Sur  Us  Fonctum*  du  Cerveau,  vi.,  406 ;  Fhren.  Journ.,  iv.f  322; 
vi.,  384 ;  and  ix.,  435, 485.    Also  above^p.  253. 

f  Essay  on  the  Faculty  of  Compsjupn ;  Phretu  Jtpmnu,  vol  iv.v  p.  322. 
i  Trans,  of  the  Phrtn  Soc.,  p.  437.  ' 
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faculty  gives  Use  to  proverbs,  which  convey  instruction  under 
figurative  expressions. 

It  attaches  us  to  comparison,  without  determining  its  kinds  ;  for  ever/ 
one  most  choose  his  analogies  according  to  his  knowledge,  or  from  the 
emhere  of  activity  of  his  other  faculties.  He  who  has  Locality  in  a  high 
degree,  derives  thence  his  examples  ;  while  another,  in  whom  Form  pre- 
dominates, will  illustrate  his  subject  from  it.  Dr.  Chalmers  draws  his 
illustrations  from  mechanics  and  astronomy ;  and  the  organs  which  take 
cognizance  of  these  are  large  in  his  head. 

According  to  Dr.  Spnrzheim,  Comparison  takes  cognizance,  not  only  tf 
resemblances,  but  also  of  differences.    This  view  is  opposed  by  Mr.  Scott. 
who  attributes  the  perception  of  differences  to  the  organ  of  Wit ;  an  opi- 
nion in  which  he  is  supported  by  several  metaphysicians  before  quoted.4 
This  faculty  gives  a  tendency  to  what  is  frequently  called  reasoning, 
but  which  is  very  different  from  the  correct  and  severe  inductions  of  t  \ 
sound  logic ;  namely,  it  endeavours  to  prove  that  one  thing  is  of  such  u£ 
such  a  nature,  because  it  resembles  another  which  is  so  and  ao — in  short, 
it  reasons  by  analogy,  and  is  prone  to  convert  an  illustration  into  an  argu- 
ment.    The  published  sermons  of  the  late  Mr.  Logan,  minister  of  Leitfa, 
afford  an  example  of  the  productions  of  this  kind  of  intellect.     He  » 
always  establishing  a  proposition,  and,  to  those  who  do  not  analyze  pro- 
foundly, he  appears  to  be  an  argumentative  preacher ;  but  his  argumea: 
is  not  induction—it  is  a  mere  statement  of  analogies,  closed  by  an  infe- 
rence that  the  case  in  point  must  be  as  he  views  it,  otherwise  it  would  be 
an  exception  to  the  ordinary  arrangements  of  nature.     The  tendency  of 
Comparison  is  4o  perceive  only  resemblances,  or  rather  to  lose  sight  of  the 
differences  of  things  ;  and,  as  a  difference  in  one  point  out  of  a  hundred 
frequently  destroys  the  whole  force  of  the  analogy,  no  reasoning  is  w 
often  false  and  superficial'  as  that  of  persons  in  whom  Comparison  is  the 
leading  intellectual  organ,  but  in  whom,  nevertheless,  it  is  not  large.     Tbe 
late  Professor  Playfair  may  be  cited  as  an  example  in  opposition  to  these. 
In  him  Causality  and  Comparison  were  both  large  and  of  equal  dimen- 
sions, and  his  comparisons  are  merely  illustrations.     His  conclusions,  k 
general,  stand  in  the  relation  of  necessary  consequences  to  his  premises 
This  facultv  is  more  rarely  deficient  than  any  of  tbe  other  intellects. 
powers,  and  the  Scripture  is  addressed  to  it  in  an  eminent  degree,  being  i 
replete  with  analogies  and  comparisons.     From  giving  readiness  in  per- 
ceiving analogies  and  resemblances,  it  is  one  element  iri  instantaneous 
acuteness.     Tne  organ  is  largely  developed  in  a  neighbouring  nation  ;  and 
it  is  correctly  observed  by  an  anonymous  writer,  that  "  ingenuity  in  dis- 
covering unexpected  glimpses  and  superficial  coincidences  in  the  ordinary 
relations  of  life,  the  French  possess  in  an  eminent  degree."  t     In  schools 
the  best  scholars  generally  have  much  Language  and  Comparison.    It 
children  the  organ  of  Comparison  is  usually  well  developed ;  and  it  a 
remarked  by  a  practical  writer,  that  "  children  come  both  to  understand 
and  to  relish  a  figurative  expression  much  sooner  than  we  might  naturally 
be  led  to  imagine."?     "  Children,"  says  Miss  Edgeworth,  "  are  all,  more 
or  less,  pleased  with  the  perception  of  resemblances  and  of  analogy.^ 
The  faculty  is  of  essential  service  to  orators  and  popular  preachers.    It 
and  Eventuality  are  the  largest  organs  in  the  forehead  of  William  Pitt 
It  is  large  also  in  the  busts  of  Curran,  Chalmers,  Burke,  and  Jeffrey,    hi 
Mr.  T.  Moore  it  is  very  large ;  and,  in  the  eighth  number  of  The  West- 
minster  Revieib,  it  was  remarked,  that  there  are  two  thousand  five  hundred 
similes  in  his  Life  of  Sheridan,  besides  metaphors  and  allegorical  expret* 

*  Page  252.  +  Edinburgh  Review,  Nor.,  1820,  p.  389, 

*  Wood's  Aeeoimi  of  the  Edinburgh  Sessional  School,  1828,  p.  179 
V  Practical  Education,  voL  iii.,  p/96. 
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mom.  Dr.  Gall  correctly  Observes,  that  close  reasoning  and  rigid  indoe* 
Cton  are  always  disagreeable  to  a  popular  audience,  because  their  faculties 
are  not  cultivated  oor  exercised  to  follow  abstract  conceptions.  The  great 
«harm  of  popular  speakers,  therefore*  consists  in  perspicuity  of  statement 
and  copiousness  of  illustration. 

From  giving  power  of  illustration  and  command  of  figures,  this  faculty 
M  of  great  importance  to  the  poet ;  and  it  aids  Wit  also,  by  suggesting 
analogies.  By  common  observers,  indeed,  the  metaphors,  amplifications, 
allegories,  and  analogies,  which  Comparison  supplies,  are  frequently 
mistaken  for  die  products  of  Ideality,  although  they  are  very*  different. 
Ideality,  being  a  sentiment,  when  greatly  excited,  infuses  passion  and 
enthusiasm  into  the  mind,  and  prompts  it  to  soar  after  the  magnificent, 
tile  beautiful,  and  the  sublime,  as  objects  congenial  to  its  constitution.* 
Comparison,  on  the  other  hand,  being  an  intellectual  power,  produces  no 
-vivid  passion,  no  intense  feeling  or  enthusiasm ;  it  coolly  and  calmly  plays 
e>ff  its  sparkling  firo-werks,  and  takes  its  direction  from  the  other  power* 
with  which  it  is  combined.  If  united  with  great  Individuality- and  Caus- 
ality in  any  individual,  the  Comparisons  employed  will  be  copious,  inge- 
nious^ and  appropriate ;  but  if  Ideality  be  not  large,  they  wiH  not  bo 
impassioned,  elevated,  and  glowing.  Add  to  Comparison,  again,  a  largo 
Ideality,  as  in  Dr.  Chalmers,  and  its  similes  will  now  twinkle  in  delicate 
loveliness  like  a  star,  now  blaze  in  meridian  splendour  like  the  sun,  while 
intense  feeling  and  lofty  enthusiasm  will  give  strength  and  majesty  to  all 
its  conceptions. 

The  organ  of  Comparison  is  large  in  Franklin,  Rascoe,  Edwards,  Henri 
Qaatre,  Mr.  Hume,  and  the  Hindoos ;  and  deficient  in  the  Caribs. 

Till  recently  the  function  of  this  organ  has  been  considered  as  limited 
to  a  perception  of  general  resemblance  between  ideas  compared  ;  but  * 
new  view  has  been  suggested  by  my  ingenious  friend,  Mr.  Hewett  A?Vat- 
son.  He  conceives  that  its  simple  function  probably  is  "  a  perception  of 
condition* ;"  and  tie  proposes  the  term  ConditionalUy  as  its  name.  It  is 
admitted,  says  he,  that  the  faculty  of  Form  compares  forms,  Tune  com- 
pares notes,  and  Colouring  compares  colours.  In  these  faculties  ot>m- 
parison  is  a  mode  ef  activity  only ;  and  it  is  contrary  to  all  analogy  to 
assign  comparison  to  another  organ  as  its  primitive  function.  The  organ 
xxxiv,  therefore,  will  probably  originate  some  specific  perceptions  dis- 
tinct nr  kind  from  those -of  any  other  organ  4  and  its  comparisons  will  bo 
made  between  Us  own  perceptions  only,  as  is  the  case  with  every  othec 
intellectual  faculty.    A  tew  illustrations  will  render  these  ideas  more  clear. 

When  we  utter  the  word  man,  we  address  Individuality  alone ;  we 
speak  of  a  being  which. exists,'  without  specifying  his  form,  size,  colour, 
or  weight;  without  mentioning  his  actions;  and  without  intimating  his 
condition.  When  we  say  "  thefman  walks,"  we  add  a  new  idea,  that  of 
walking :  in  this  proposition  we  call  in  the  aid  of  Eventuality,  which  con- 
ceives action  or  events.  If  we  say  "  the  tall  man  walks,"  we  address 
Size,  Individuality,  and  Eventuality  ;  or  if  we  say  "  the  black  man,  rides," 
then  Colouring,  individuality,  and  Eventuality  combine  in  uttering  and  in 
understanding  the  proposition.  I)ot,  suppose  that  we  are-  told  mat  Jhe 
"  miserable  man  runs  along  the  road  ;"  here  we.  have,  first,  the  man- 
second,  his  condition,  miserable — and,  third,  his  action,  running :  now, 

*  It  is  under  the  influence  of  Ideality  that  % 

"  The  poet's  eye,  in  a  fine  phrensy  rolling, 
Doth  glance  from  heaven  to  earth,  from  earth  to  heaven ; 
And  as  imagination  bodies  forth 
The  forms  of  things  unknown,  the  poet's  pen 
Turns  them  to  shapes,  and  gives  to  airy  notjiutg 
A  local  habitation  and  a  name." 
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what  organ  takes  eegiim^e  of  hh  condition?"    It  wobyjoxis  that  it  most 
be  an  organ  distinct  from  the  other  two,  because  the  mind  can  concern 
tae  man  without  his  action ;  H  can  conceive  the  man  and  hi*  action  with- 
out thinking  of  hie  condition,  and  his  condition  without  adverting  to  h* 
action :  his  condition  is,  therefore,  a  third  and  separate-  constderaoon, 
introduced  as  an'artiele  of  additional  information.    Again,  suppose  that 
we  are  told  that  Mr.  A.  and  Miss  B.  ware  married  last  week  at  the  alt* 
of  their  pariah  church :  the  iqformation  would  be  communicated  by,  asi 
addressed  to,  the  organ  of  Individuality,  which  takes  conusance  of  Mr.  A 
and  Miss  B.  as  individuals,  and  the  altar  and  church  aa  things  wbich  exist ; 
Locality  would  give  us  the  notion  of  the  place  of  the  marriage,  and  Tint 
of  the  date  of  it ;  but  in  all  this  no  information  would  be  acquired  of  tai 
eondUion  of  the  parties.    Now;  suppose  that  we  should  meet  them  eomiaj 
from  the  church,  and  should  wish  them  "  much  happiness  "  in  their  «  not 
tendf/tow,"  it  is  evident  that  some  conceptions  different  from  the  former 
ate  added.     We  now  contemplate  them  in  the  "  married  cofxntsoa,"  aid 
we  express  our  wish,  that  they  may  live  happily  in  that  state. 

Mr.  Watson's  idea  is,  that  the  primitive  function  of  Comparison  is  to 
take  cognizance  of  the  condition  (as  alive,  dead,  warm,  cold,  healthy,  or 
ekk)  in  which  beings  and  inanimate  objects  exist;  and  that  it  compares 
the  conditions,  hist  as  Colouring  compares  colours,  apd  Tune  compare 
notes.  Of  all  the  means  of  creating  interest  or  affording  illustration,  tin 
specification  of  the  condition  of  objects  or  beings  is  the  moot  effectual 
Thus,  ike  mom  exists,  is  announced  by  Individuality,  and  prodoces  little 
Interest ;  Up  man  dies,  is  announced  by  Individuality  and  Eventuality, 
and  is  more  affecting ;  but  the  "good  and  fust  young  man  dies/'  stirs  up 
a  for  deeper  emotion  ;  and  it  is  the  addition  of  his  Qualities  and  condition, 
"good,  just,  and  young,"  that  makes  the  difference.  Poets  and  orators, 
therefore,  in  whom  this  (acuity  is  strong,  will  possess  vivid  perception! 
of  the  condition  or  stale  of  objects  and  beings  ;  and  if  every  facoky  coo> 

Cres  iteown  objects,  this  will  compare  conditions.  If  Mr.  Watson's  view 
correct,  we  ought  to  find  authors  in  whom  Individuality  predominate), 
illustrating  their  subject  chiefly  by  .comparing  simple  individual  objects; 
those  in  whom  Eventuality  predominates,  illustrating  by  comparing  ac- 
tions ;  and  those  in  whom  the  organ  toow  under  discussion  predominates, 
illustrating  by  comparing  conditions  or  states ;  and  such  accordingly  , 
appears  to  be  actuary  the  case.  The  following  illustrations  ate  furnished  \ 
ezuefly  by  Eventuality : 

"  When  Ajax  strives  some  rockjs  huge  weight  to  titrow,^ 
The  rifle,  too,  labours,  and  me  words  move  slow ; 
Not  so  when  swift  Camilla  scours  the  plain, 
Flies  o'er  the  unbending  com,  and  skims  along  the  main." 


Mr.  Watson  observes,  that  in  Sheridan  Individuality  and  Eventuality 
ate  large,  apd  Comparison  only  fall ;  and  the  example  already 'given  on 
page  809,  from  his  works,  corresponds  with  this  developement. 

In  Moore  Individuality  is  large,  Eventuality  deficient,  and  Cotnnarison 
tery  large  ;  and  bis  descriptions  are  confined  so  much  to  conditions,  that 
any  artist  who  should  attempt  to  transfer  one  of  his  beauties  to  canvass, 
would  find  it  necessary  to  invent  every  item  of  form,  proportion,  colour, 
and  indeed  everything  except  condition.  "  The  harp  that  once  through 
Tara's  haffs  "  is  a  good  example  of  this ;  the  whole  niece  being  but  a  de- 
scription and  comparison  of  conditions.  In  another  short  poem,  "  Though 
Fate,  my  girl,  may  bid  us  part,"  the  same  occurs  ;  and  the  following  is 
another  example  '       . 


COMP1RIS0N.  AM 

*■  When  I  remember  all 

The  friends  so  linked  together, 
Fve  seen  around  me  fall 

Like  leaves  in  wintry  weather ; 
I  feel  like  one  who  treads  alone 
Some' banquet  hall  deserted ; 
Whose  lights  are  fled,  whose  garland's  dead ; 
«  And  all  but  he  departed." 

It  vis  quits  obvious,  that  condition  is  the  prominent  feature— indeed,  almost 
the  whole  physiognomy— of  these  lines. 

In  the  busts  of  Pope  Individuality  is  moderately  developed,  Eventu* 
ality  very  large,  and  Comparison  considerable.  "  The  styles  of  Pope  and 
Moore,"  says  Mr.  Watson,  **  seem  to  be  quite  contrasted  in  this  respect- 
that  Pope  narrates  all  the  circumstances  of  his  stories  in  succession,  as 
they  may  be  supposed  to  occur.  Moore,  on  the  other  hand,  fives  us  a 
series  of  highly-finished  pictures,  describing  clearly  and  beautifully  the  stats 
of  the  earth,  atmosphere,  sky,  clouds,  and  dramatis  person*,  for  the  time 
toeing,  but  by  no  means  with  that  regular  sequence  of  occurrences  which 
is  to  be  found  in  Pope.  His  stories  are  the  whole  routine  of  real  life ; 
those  of  Moore  stage-representations,  where  a  good  deal  is  done  behind 
the  scenes,  and  only,  the  most  effective  parts  brought  into  view.  Pope 
writes  historical  documents  with  the  minute,  accuracy  and  detail  of  a 
"Welsh  pedigree ;  Moore's  pen  is  like  the  pencil  of  an  artist,  and  creates 
a  gallery  of  paintings,  where  we  see  the  same  persons  in  different  situa- 
tions at  different  periods,  but  with  no  more  information  of  what  becomes 
of  them  in  the  interim,  that  we  can  obtain  concerning  the  noon-day  dwel- 
ling^of  Oberon,  ojr  the 'Ghost  otJtoyal  Hamlet.  Their  styles  being  thus 
different,  we  should  expect  their  similes  to  exhibit  a  corresponding  diversity, 
if  there  be  really  no  special  organ  of  Comparison :  those  of  Pope  should  be 
less  strongly  characterised  by  resemblance  of  condition,  and  show  a  greater 
and,  more  proportional  variety  in  the  points  of  similitude  ;  the  comparisons 
should  be  more  diversified,  and  the  resemblances  more  comprehensive."* 

?  communicated -Mr.  >  Watson's  ideas  to  Dr.  Spurzheim,  before  they 
were  published  in  The  Phrenological  Journal;  and  he  favoured  me  with 
the  following  remarks,  in  a  letter, dated  Dublin,  l£th  May,  1830  :  "My 
description  of  Comparison  involves  the  essence  of  Mr.  Watson's  ideas. 
Among  your  examples,  young  horse  belongs  to  it,  but  not  lively  horse. 
The  horse  being  lively,  is  known  Dy  Eventuality,  in  the  same  way  as 
motion  in  general.  -  The  generality  of  attributes  and  all  abstract  ideas 
and  general  notions  are  conceived  by  Comparison.  Condition  indicates 
not  only  state,  bat  also  cause ;  and.  if  ^Comparison  shall  be  replaced  by 
another  term,  it  cannot  be  Condi tionality.  Abstraction  or  generalization 
should  be  .preferable.  Vergleichender  Scharfsinn  is  very  significant :  it 
compares,  ^discriminates,  separates,  abstracts,  adapts,  and  generalizes. 
The  philosophers  savled  Nominalists  had  it  in  an  eminent  degree,  while 
Individuality  was  predominant  in  the  Reilists.  Comparison  compares 
conditions  or  states,,  and  conditions  or  causes.  Its  essential  result  is 
generalization  and  discrimination. 

In  the  last  edition  of  his  Phrenology  Dr.  S.  adverts  to  Mr.  Watson's 
view  in  the  following  terms :  "  I  am  delighted  to  know  that  this  gentleman 
is  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  Phrenology  ^  he  is  destined  to  render  great 
service  to  its  cause,  but  my  Comparison  makes  mo  differ  from  him  as  to 
the  essential  function %of  this  faculty!. ..In  my  opinion,  the  cognizance  of 
different  conditions  is  tested  by  Eventuality.  This  faculty  not  only  shows 
the  active,  but  also  the  passive  and  neutral  verbs.  It  perceives  a  man 
walking,  but  also  a  man  being  carried,  a  man  asleep,  two  persons  being 

*  fjjtsnstogicajl&btrmat,  toL  vi,  p.  389. 
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nanied.  To  be  young  or  old,  good,  just,  or  the  contrary,  are  physical  or 
moral  events,  which  are  made  known  to  Eventuality.  Hence,  there  a 
no  necessity  of  a  new  organ  of  Conditionally." 

Mr.  Watson's  latest  remarks  on  Comparison  are  contained  in  the  tenth 
volume  of  The  Phrenological  Journal.  "  By  comparing,"  says  he,  "  the 
developements  of  several  authors  and  private  acquaintances  with  their 
styles  of  writing  and  thinking,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  comparum 
was  only  a  mental  process,  and  ought  to  toe  classed  with  perception,  con- 
ception, memory,  imagination,  and  other  terms  which  appear  to  Express  a 
state  of  functional  activity,  not  the  kind  of  ideas  formed  in  the  cerebral 
organs.  This  conclusion  was  forced  upon  me  by  finding  that  the  tendency 
to  compare  was  not  always  in  proportion  to  the  developement  of  the  or- 

San  named  Comparison,  and  that  the  sense  of  resemblance  and  difference, 
ke  that  of  memory,  waa  always  manifested  most  strongly  in  the  ideas 
presumed  to  be  formed  by  the  largest  organs.  The  next  step  was  to 
ascertain  the  kind  of  ideas  existing  or  formed*in  the  organ  hitherto  called 
Comparison  On  carefully  examining  the  works  of  authors  in  whom  this 
organ  was  predominant,  I  believed  to  have  detected  a  peculiar  tendency 
to  describe  and  to  compare  certain  trains  of  ideas,  touching  the  condition 
or.  states  of  external  nature  and  internal  feelings  ;  while  the  works  of 
others,  in  whom  this  organ  was  moderately  developed,  were  comparatively 
devoid  of  such  tendency,  but  wefe  prone  to  describe  and  compare  other 
trains  of  ideas.  Hence  came  the  suggestion  of  this  organ  taking  cogni- 
zance of  such  ideas,  and  remembering  and  comparing  those  ideas,  just  at 
Form  is  said  to  remember  arid  compare  shapes.  Although  the  works  of 
Spurzheim  cTo  not  give  this'view,  his  own  ideas  about  the  function  of  the 
organ  seem  to  haye  approximated  to  it,  because,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Combe's 
epistolary  intimation  of  mytonclasions,  he  wrote,  '  Comparison  compares 
conditions  or  states,  and  conditions  or  causes.     Its  essential  result  is 

Seneralization  and  discrimination.'  *  Mr.  Hancock  says  that  my  term  *  can- 
itions  >  does  not  convey  td  hJB  mind  any  very  distinct  ideas.  The  fault 
may  be  personal,  not  verbal,  as  it  appears  that  Spurzheim  distinctly  com- 
prehended ^he  ideas  that  it  ebfruld  excite.  I  diner  from  Spurzheim  and 
Mr.  Scott  in  sriH  thinking  that  each  organ  (or  pair  of  organs)  generalises 
and  discriminates  its  "own  ideas  only.  The  heads  of  several  persons 
eminent  is  the  physical  sciences  evince  only  a  moderate  developement  of 
Comparison,  yet  these  sciences  require  generalization  and  discrimination 
to  a  great  extent.  Half  the  science  of  botany,  and  almost  the  whole  of 
entomology,  turn  .on  discriminations  of  objects  nearly  alike,  or  in  uniting 
them  into  general  groups  in  accordance  with  certain  resemblances  in  their 
physical  properties.  Why,  therefore,  is  the  organ  of  Comparison  not 
always  large  in  eminent  botanists  and  entomologists,  if  this  organ  be 
necessary  to  generalization  and  discrimination  of  all  kinds  of  ideas  alike ! 
Again,  if  Comparison  *  compares  conditions  or  states/  what  organ  per- 
ceives and  jeroembers  them  tM* 

The  views  of  Dr~Vimont  on  this  subject. are  identical  with  those  of 
Mr.  Watson ;  he  names'  the  faculty  "  Gomparirison  ou  appreciation  de 
Vitat  des  choscs,"  and  illustrates  its  nature  thus*:  When  a  piece  of  ice 
is  placed  in  a  vessel  over  the  fire,  Form,  Size,  and  Colouring  take  cogni- 
zance of  its  appearance ;  and*  when  it  mejts,  the*  change  is  perceived  by 
Eventuality.  All  these  perceptions  may  take  place  without  any  idea 
arising,  of  a  relation  between  the  state  of  the  now  liquid  substance,  and 
the  same  state  in  other  substances,  such  as  lead,  mercury,  or  milk.  What 
then,  says  he,  is  the  faculty  which  recognises  that  state  of  one  body  rela- 
tively to  another,  so  as  to  make  known  its  qualities  expressed  by  the 

*  Phren+Jown.*  vei  x»,p.  IGQ. 
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adjective  in  language?  Doubtless,  he  answers,  Comparison ;  or,  as  he 
prefers  to  name  it,  "  I'appreciation  de  l'etat  des  corps,  msis  avec  Tides 
de  rapprochement  ou  de  relation.'''*  He  alludes  to  Hr-  Watson's  essay 
in  The  Phrenological  Journal,  and  adds  the  remark — ill-founded,  as  it 
appears  to  mo — that,  "  although  the  arguments  of  that  phrenologist  are 
very  ingenious,  his  theory  seems  to  he  at  bottom  nothing  but  the  idea  of 
comparison,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  word  is  used  by  Gall/' 

It  is  not  yet  determined  whether  this  organ  is  possessed  by  the  lower 
animals.  Dr.  Gall  says  that  man  alone  is  endowed  with  it,  but  Dr. 
Vimont  has  been  led*  by  studying  the  actions  of  certain  animals,  such  a* 
th«  dog,  elephant,  orang-outang*,  .and  bear,  to  consider  these  creatures  as 
not  destitute  of  the  faculty. 

*    35.  CAUSALITY. 

It  has  long  been  a  matter  of  general  observation,  that  men  possessing 
a  profound  and  comprehensive  intellect,  such  as  Socrates,  Bacon,  and 
Galileo,  have  the  upper  part  of  the  forehead  greatly  developed.     At 
Vienna  Dr.  Gall  remarked,  that  in  the  most  zealous  disciples  of  Kant* 
men  distinguished  for  profound,  penetrating,  metaphysical  talent,  the  parts 
of  the  brain  lying  immediately  at  the  sides  of  the  organ  of  Comparison, 
were  distinctly  enlarged.     He  ami  Dr.  Spurzheim  subsequently  saw  a 
mask  of  Kant  himself,  moulded  after  death,  and  perceived  an  extraor- 
dinary projection  of  these  parts*    At  a  later  period  they  became  per* 
Bonally  acquainted  with  Fichte,  and  found  a  developement  of  that  region 
etill  larger  than  in  Kant.     Innumerable  additional  observations  satisfied 
them  concerning  the  function  of  this  organ :  Dr.  Gall  named  it  "  Esprit 
mtfapkysique,  Profondeur  #  esprit,"  and  Dr.  Spurzheim  "  Causality." 
This  organ  and  Comparison  are  large  in  Melancthon,.  p.  86,  Tasso,  p. 
232,  Chaucer  and  Locke,  p.  244,  and  Michael  Angelo,  p.  277  ;  small  in 
Idiot,  p.  -46,  New  Hollander,  p.  62,  and  Griffiths,  p.  200. 
'   Dr.  Thomas  Brown  says :  *u  A  cause,  in  the  fullest  definition  which  it 
philosophically  admits,  may  be  said  to  be  that  ufhich  immediately  precedes 
any  change,  and  which,  existing  at  any  time  in  similar  circumstances,  hat 
been  always,  and  will  be  always,  immediately  followed  by  a  similar  change. 
Priority  is  the  sequence  observed,  and  invariableness  of  antecedence  in 
the  past  and  future  sequences  supposed,  are  the  elements,  and  the  only 
elements,  combined  in  the  notion  of  a  cause."     This  is  a  definition,  by 
means  of  Individuality  and  Eventuality,  of  the  function  of  Causality,  but 
it  is  not  complete.     When  we  treat  of  a  primitive  power  of  the  mind,  all 
that  we  can  do  is,  to  describe  it,  to  state  the  objects  which  excite  k,  and 
to  give  it  a  name.     We  cannot,  by  means  of  a  definition,  enable  a  person 
who  never  experienced  it,  to*  understand  what  it  is.     The  definition  of 
Dr.  Brown  describes,  with  sufficient  accuracy,  the  circumstances  in  which 
the  perception  of  causation  is -excited  ;  but  it  does  not  convey  any  notion 
of  the  primitive  mental  faculty  by  which  the  perception  is  accomplished. 
In  addition  to  the  invariable  sequence  which  Eventuality  perceives,  a 
notion  of  power  or  efficiency  in  the  antecedent  to  produce  the  consequent 
appears  to  me  to  arise  in  the  mind  when  contemplating  instances  of  cau- 
sation in  nature ;  and  this  notion  seems  to  be  the  mental  affection  con 
nected  with  the  organ  of  Causality. 

It  is  said,  that  it  is  only  by  experience,  or  by  observing  the  invariableness 
of  the  sequence,  that  we  discover  the  connexion  of  cause  and  effect ;  and 
this  is  true  :  but  in  this  respect  Causality  does  not  differ  from  the  other 
faculties.  Caloric,  as  something  existing  in  nature,  is  one  thing,  and  the 
sensation  of  heat  produced  by  it  in  the  human  body  is  another. .  Before 
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the  mind  can  experience  the  sensation,  heat  must  be  applied  Urtke  necref ; 

Vat  even  after  the  actuation  has  been  felt,  the  mind  knows  nothing  about 
what  caloric  is  in  itself,  or  how  it  comes  to  have  the  quality  of  causing 
the  sensation.     All  that  the  mind  discovers  is,  that  ealoric,  be  it  what  it 
may,  exists ;  and  that  it  is  capable  of  producing  certain  effects  in  matter, 
and  of  exciting  in  tie  living  body  that  peculiar  feeling  which  is  named 
heat  or  warmth.     The  same  holds  in  regard  to  Causality.     A  cause  ma* 
manifest  itself  by  producing  an  effect,  before  the  mind  can  know  its  pre- 
sence.   The  application  of  caloric  to  the  nerves  produces  the  feeling  of 
heat ;  and  the  presentment  of  an  instance  of  causation  excites  in  Cau- 
sality the  notion  that  m  cause  exists.  ~  Suppose  a  bent  bow,  with  an  arrow 
drawn  to  the  head,  but  retained  in  this  position,  to  be  presented,  it  s 
.said  that  Causality,  prior  to  experience,  could  never  discover  that,  on  the 
restraining  power  being  withdrawn,  the  bow  would  expand  and  propel  the 
arrow ;  and  this  is  quite  correct ;  because  a  bow  in  this  condition  is  n 
object  which  excites  only  the  faculties  of  Fohb,  Size,  Colouring,  and  In- 
dividuality.    It  is  an  object  of  still  life,  of  simple  existence  ;  when  it  er* 
panda,  ana  the  arrow  starts  from  the  string,  it  becomes  an  object  of  Even- 
tuality, which  perceives  the  motion ;  but,  in  addition  to  the  perception  of 
the  bow  and  the  motion,  an  impression*  is  generated,  that  the  expansion 
was  the  cause  of  the  arrow's  motion ;  and  this  impression  is  produced  by 
Causality.    The  most  illiterate  savage  would  repeat  the  operation  in  the 
confidence  that  the  effect  would  foHow.     A  monkey,  however,  although 
it  might  find  the  arrow  very  useful  in  knocking  down  fruit  which  it  could 
not  reach  with  its  paws',  would  not  repeat  the  operation,  although  presented 
with  the  bow  and  arrow.     It  possesses  hands  and  arms  quite  adapted  to 
draw  the  string ;  but  having  no  organ  of  Causality,  it  would  not  conceive 
the  notion  of  causation :  it  might  see  the  phenomena  succeed  each  other, 
without  any  idea  of  efficient?  being  excited.* 

*  Beavers  and  others  of  the  lower  animals  appear,  at  first  eight,  to  haw 
some  degree  of  Causality.  Beavers  adapt  the  structure  of  their,  dam  with 
surprising  sagacity  to  the  pressure  of  the  water ;  and,  in  preparing  it,  they 
not  only  cut  trees  in  such  a  way  as  to  ensure  their  falling  into  the  water,  sod 
not  on  dry  land,  but  select  trees  so  situated;  that,  when  they  do  fall,  the  stream 
shall  carry  them  to  the  spot  where  they  wish  mem  to  be  placed.    There  ap- 

K are  to  be  a  knowledge  of  cause  and  effect  in  these  operations^  and  yet  the 
aver  cannot  apply  this  knowledge  out  of  its  own  department.  I  am  in- 
clined, therefore,  to  give  a  different  explanation.  It  is  probable  that  each 
knowing  faculty  is  adapted  to»tho  natural  laws  of  its  objects;  the  organ  of 
Tune  is  fitted,  not  only  to  feel  in  accordance  with  the  lawa  of  harmony,  but 
instinctively  to  seek  to  obey  them  in  producing  music ;  it  desires  melody, 
and  melody  cannot  be  produced  except  in  conformity  with  those  laws :  it 
therefore  tries,  and  tries  again,  until  at  last  it  succeeds  in  producing  sounds 
agreeable  to  itself,  and,  just  because  its  constitution  and  the  raws  of  harmony 
are  in  accordance,  it  at  least  fulfils  these  laws  by  instinctive  impulse,  with- 
out knowing  them.  It  is  probable  that  the  organs  of  Constroctiveness  and 
Weight,  in  the  beaver,  are  in  like  manner  adapted  to  the  lawa  of  motion  and 
gravitation,  and  that  it  instinctively  obeys  them  witnout  knowing  anything 
of  the  laws  themselves.  This  would  account  for  its  powers  being  perfect, 
vet  limited  in  their  sphere.  Constructiveness  and  Weight  in  manalso  may 
be  adapted  to  these  laws,  but,  by  the  addition  of  Causality,  he  may  become 
acquainted  with  natural  powers  aa  general  agents,  and  capable  of  tracing 
their  general  application.  Thus,  a  beaver,  an  elephant,  and  a  savage,  may, 
by  the  mere  instinet  of  Weight  and  Momentum,  roll  or  pull  up  an  inclined 
plain  a  heavy  body,  which  they  cannot  lift,  without  knowing  anything  of  ths 
causes  why  they  succeed  in  raising  it  in  this  way J  but  a  philosopher,  with 
great  Causality,  may  recognise  the  existence  of  the  cause,  ascertain  the  laws 
of  its  operation,  and  then  adapt  it  to  a  variety  of  purposes.  This  would  ac- 
count tor  philosophers  often  excelling  in  particular  branches  of  science,  whs 
are  moderately  endowed  with  Cauaality—Newtoo,  for  example,  in  mama 
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Individuality  and  Eventuality  take  cognizance  of  things  obvious  to  the 
senses.     Causality  looks  a  little  farther  than -these,  perceives  the  depen- 
dencies of  phenomena,  and  famishes  the  idea  of  causation,  as  implying 
efficiency,  or  something  more  than  mere  jvxta-position  or  sequence.     It 
impresses  us  with  an  irresistible  conviction,  that  every  phenomenon  or 
change  in  nature  is  caused  by  something,  and  hence?  by  successive  steps, 
leads  us  to  the  great  Cause  of  all.  '  In  looking  at  the  actions  of  men,  it 
inclines#us  to  consider  the  motives,  or  moving  causes,  from  which  they 
proceed.     Individuality  and  Eventuality  apprehend  facts  and  events*  or 
take  cognizance  of  direct  evidence ;  Causality  judges  of  circumstantial 
evidence,  or  that  by  inference.     In  a  trial,  a  juryman,  with  large  Indi- 
viduality and  Eventuality,  and  small  Causality,  wHl  have  great  difficulty 
in  convicting  on  circumstantial  evidence.     He  in  whom  Causality  is  largo 
will  often  feel  that  kind  of  proof  to  be  irresistible.     This  faculty  induces 
no  on  all  occasions  to  ask,  Why  is  this  so  1     It  gives  deep  penetration, 
and  the  perception  of  logical  consequence  in  argument.     It  is  large  in 
persons,  who  possess  a  natural  genius  for  metaphysics,  political  economy, 
or  similar  sciences.     When  greatly  larger  than  Individuality,  Eventuality, 
and  Comparison,  it  tends  to  vague  generalities  of  speculation,  altogether 
inapplicable  to  the  affairs  6f  life ;  and  hence  those  in  whom  it  predominates 
are  not  calculated  to  shine  in  general  society*    Their  sphere  of  thought  is 
too  abstract  to  be  reached  by  ordinary  minds :  they  feel  this,  and  remain 
silent ;  and  hence  are  reputed  dull,  heavy,  and  even  stupid. 

A  great  defect  of  the  organ  renders  the  intellect  superficial ;.  and  unfits 
the  individual  for  forming  comprehensive  and*  consecutive  views;  either 
in  abstract  science  or*in  business.  Coincidence  only,  and  not  causation, 
is  then  perceived  in  events.  Persons  in  whom  it  is  deficient  .are  often 
admirably  fitted  for  common  situations,  or  for  executing  plans  devised  by 
profounder  intellects ;  but,  if  they  are  entrusted  with  the  duties  of  legis- 

mattes  and  dynamics  ;  while  no  man  is  ever  observed  to  be  eminent  for  his 
talent  of  applying  causation  generally,  who  has  a  deficiency  of  that  kind. 
Some  philosophers,  however,  believe  thaV  the  lower  animals,  possess  some 
degree  of  causality.    Beavers  modify  their  structures  to  adapt  them  to  new 
circumstances,  and  I  have  seen  a  monkey  run  in  terror  when  a  gun  was  pre- 
sented toward  it— indicating  that*  from  having  seen  it  fired,  it  knew  it  to  be 
a  destructive  engine.    Those  effects-  might  result  from  a  very  low  degree  of 
Causality,  sufficient  to  give  perception  of -causation,  but  not  enough  to  lead 
to  the  active  employment  of  eauses  to  accomplish  ends ;  and  in  this  case  the 
remark  in  the  text  would  be  too  broad.    Dr.  Yimont  says :  "  I  am  much  in- 
clined to  believe  that  the  faculty  of  Causality  exists  in  certain  animals,  such 
as  the  elephant,  the  orang-outang,  and  the  dog ;  thoUgtun'a  degree  sd  inferior, 
that  they  cannot  in  this  respect  be  compared  with  man.  '  I  believe  that  it  is 
to  the  considerable  endowment  of  this  faculty  in  the  latter  that  we  might 
chiefly  to  fescribe  the  immense  distance  which  exists  between  him  and  the 
brutes/'    Dr*  Elliotsdn  observes :  "  I  see  daily  instances  of  something  de- 
serving some  such  name  as  judgment  or  reason  in  brutes.    To  the  incredu- 
lous I  offer  the  fcllowineanecdctfe  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Darwin :  'A  wasp  on 
a  gravel  walk  had  caught  a  .fly  nearly  as  .large  as  itself.    Kneeling  on  the 
ground,  I  observed,  him  separate  the  tail  and  the  head  from  the  body  part'  to 
which  the  wings  were  attached. '  He  then  took  the  body  part  in  his  paws, 
and  rose  about  two  feet  from  the  ground  with  it;  but  a  gentle  breeze  wafting 
the  wings  of  the  fly,  turned  him  round  in  the  air,  and  he  settled  again  with 
his  flfey  upon  the  gravel.    I  then  distinctly  observed  him  cut  off  wjth  his 
mouth  first  one  of  the  wings  and  then  the  other,  after  which  be  flew  away 
with  it  unmolested  with  the  wind.1    Zoohomia :  Instinct.    The  works  of  the 
two  Hubers  Sw  U*  mantr*  defawrmi*  mdighut,  furnish  an  abundance  of  most 
interesting  instances  of  reason  in  those  insects.    See  also  Mr.  Smellie's 
paper  in  the  Transact,  of  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  vol.  L,  p.  89,  sqq." 
Elliotson's  Bhtmenbach, ,4th  edit.,  p.«643.    An  additional  instance  will  be 
found  in  The  Phrenological  Journal,  vol.  viii.,  p,  73. 
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Late**',  or  become  directors  in  any  public  affair  embracing  causation,  it  h 
difficult  to  make  them  comprehend  the  natural  dependencies  of  things, 
•  and  to  act  according  to  them.  Blind  to  causes  and  to  remote  conse- 
quences, they  stigmatise  as  visionary  all  intellectual  perceptions  which 
their  own  minds  cannot  reach ;  they  reject  principle  as  vain  theory,  are 
captivated  by  expedients,  and  represent  -these  as  the  beau  ideal  of  prac- 
tical wisdom. 

Dr.  Spurzheim  observes,  that  '"the  faculty  of  Individuality  makes  ui 
acquainted  with  objects,  that  of  Eventuality  with  events ;  Comparisoc 
points  out  their  identity,  analogy,  or  difference,  and  finds  out  their  har- 
mony ;  finally,  Causality  desires  to  know  the  causes  of  all  occurrences. 
Consequently,  these  faculties  together,  pointing  out  general  principles 
and  laws,  and  drawing  conclusions,  inductions,  or  corollaries,  constitute 
the  truly  philosophic  understanding. v 

It  is  interesting  to  trace  the  effects  of  *  this  faculty,  strong  or  weak,  in 
the  mental  character,  as  it  exhibits  itself  in  the  occurrences  of  life.  I 
accompanied  two  gentlemen  to  see  a  great  public  work,  in  one  of  whom 
Individuality  was  large  and  Causality  small,  and  in  the  other  of  whom  the 
proportions  of  these  organs  were  reversed.  The  former,  in  surveying  the 
different  objects  and  operations,  pot  question  after  question  to  the  work- 
men, iQ  rapid  and  long-continued  succession ;  and  nearly  all  the  informa- 
tion which  he  carried  away  with  him  was  acquired- in  answer  to  specific 
intenoffatories.  Hie  mind  scarcely  supplied  a  step  by  its  own  reflection ; 
and  did-not  appear,  to  survey  the  operations  as  a  systematic  whole.  The 
latter  individual  looked  a  long  time  in  silence  before  he  put 'a  question  at 
all ;  and  when  he  did  ask  one,  it  was,  What  is  the  use -of  that*  The 
answer  enabled  his  own  mind  to  supply  a  multitude  of  additional  ideas ; 
he  proceeded  in  hie  ..examination,  and  it  was  only  on  arriving  at  another 
incomprehensible  part  of  the  apparatus,  that  he  again  inquired.  At  last 
be  got  through ;  then  turned  back,  and,  with  the  most  apparent  satisfac- 
tion, contemplated  in  silence  the  operations  from  beginning  to  end  as  an 
entire  system.  I  heard  him  afterward  describe  what  he  had  seen,  and 
discovered  that  he  had  carrieTL  off  a  distinct  comprehension  of  the  princi- 
ples and  objects  pf  the  work.  It  is  probable  that  a  superficial  observer 
would  have  regarded*  the  first  as  the  acute,  intelligent,  and  observing  man 
of  genius-— the  hereon  whe  noticed*  everything,  and  asked  about  every- 
thing ;  and  the  latter  as  a  doll,  uninteresting  man,  who  put  only  two  or 
three  questions,  looked  heavily,  and  said  nothing. 

A  gentleman  in  a  boat  was  unexpectedly  desired"  to  steer.  He  took 
hold  of  the  helm,  hesitated  a  moment  what  to  do,  and  then  steered  with 
tost  effect.  Being  asked  why  he  hesitated,  he  replied,  "  I  was  unacquaint- 
ed with  steering,  and  required  to  think  how  the  helm  acts."  He  was  re- 
quested to  explain  how  thinking  led  hint  to  the  point,  andUreplied,  That 
he*  knew,  from  study,  the  theory  of  the  helm's  action ;  that  he  just  ran 
ever  in  his  mind  the  water's  action  upon  it,  and  its  action  on  the  boat,  and 
then  he.  saw  the  whole  plainly  before  him.  He  had  a  full  Causality,  and 
not  much  Individuality,  A  person  with  great  Individuality  and  Eventu- 
ality, and  little  Casuality,  placed  in  a  similar  situation,  would  have  tried 
the  experiment  oi  the  belm'e  action,  to  come  to  a  knowledge  of  the  .mode 
ef  steering :  hi  would  have  turned  it  to  the  right  hand  and  to  the  left, 
ebeerved  the  effect,  and  then  acted  accordingly ;  and  he  might  have  steered 
during  his  yrhole  subsequent  life,  without  knowing  anything  more  about 
the  matter.  . 

A  question  arose  in  an  evening  party  concerning  the  cause  of  the  harvest 
moon.  In  one  gentleman  present  Individuality  and  Eventuality  predo- 
minated ;  in  another,  Causality  was  the  larger  intellectual  organ.  In  an 
instant  the  former  said  that  the  long  continuance  of  moosdight  at  that 
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season  wu  owing  to  the  moon's  advancing  north  to-the  tropic  of  Cancer 
at  the  time  of  her  being  fall.  The  latter  paused  for  a  little,  and  added, 
••  Yea,. sir,  you  are  quite  right."  Observing  the  difference  in  their  heads, 
and  perceiving  by  their  manner  that  they  had  arrived  at  the  result  by  dif- 
ferent mental  processes,  I  asked  them  to  explain  how  they  knew  this  to  be 
the  cause.  The  first  said,  '*  Oh !  I  recollect  Professor  Play  fair  stated  it  in 
bis  lectuier  to  be  so."  The  other  replied,  "  I  had  forgot  the  precise  fact, 
but  I  recollected  theprincipleon  which  the  professor  mentioned  it  to  depend, 
and  by  a  moment's  reflection  1  followed  it  oat,  and  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
which  this  gentleman  has  just  announced."  •  "  I  am  not  euro,"  said  the 
former,  "  that  I  could  now  master  the  principle,  but  of  the  result  I  am 
quite  certain,  because  I  distinctly  recollect  of  its  being  stated  by  Mr. 
Playfair/1  This  is  a  striking  example  of  the  mode  of  action  of  these 
different  faculties.  -Individuality  knows  only  facts,  and  Eventuality  events ; 
While  Causality  alone  takes  cognizance  of  principles. 

"Causality  is  the  fountain  of  resources.  Place  an  individual  in  whom  it 
is  email,  in  new  circumstances,  and  he  will  be  helpless  and  bewildered  ; 
place  another,  in  whom  it  is  large,  in  a  similar  situation,  and  he  will  show 
his  superiority  by  the'  extent  of  his  inventions.  A  mechanic,  with  little 
Causality,  will  be  at  a  stand  if  his  ordinary  tools  are  wanting,  or  if  employ- 
ed out  of  his  ordinary  line>  another,  having  this  faculty  powerful,  will  find 
a  thousand  substitutes.  If  a  person  deficient  in  Causality  be  placed  in 
charge  of  any  establishment,  comprehending  a  variety  of  duties  which 
arise  the  ono  out  of  the  other,  and  all  of  which  eannot  be  anticipated  and 
specified  a  priori,  he  will  be  prone  to  neglect  part  of  what  he  ought  to 
attend  to.  He  will  probably  plead  forgetlulneas  as  his  excuse ;  but  want 
of  comprehensiveness  and  consecutiveness  of  thinking  will  be  the  real 
cause  of  his  imperfections. 

If  a  person  possessing  little  Causality  write  jt  book,  he  may  shine  in 
narrative,  provided  Individuality,  Eventuality,'  aad  Language  be  amply 
developed ;  but  when  he  endeavours  t'o  reason,  be  will  become  feeble  and 
confused.  One  endowed  with  mncji  Causality,  in  reading  a  work  written 
by  an  author  in  whom  this  organ  is  deficient,  will  feel  it  ehafacterized  by 
lightness  and  want  of  depth ;  it  will  fotnish  him  with  no  stimulus  to  thinkt 
ing.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  a  person  possessing  only»a  email  Caus- 
ality, peruses  a  book  composed  by  an  author  in*  whom  this  organ  predo- 
minates, such  as  Locke's  Essays  orBrOwnjs  Lectures,  he  will  regard  it  as 
heavy,  abstract,  and  dry,  and  be  oppressed  by  it  as  if  a  nightmare  were 
weighing  on  his  miud. 

Among  metaphysicians,  Hume,  Dr.  Adam  Smith,  and  Dr.  Thomas 
Brown* display  great  Causality,  Dr.  fteid  not  so  much,  and  Mr.  Stewart 
still,  less.  In  the*portraits'of  the  first  three  the  organ  is  represented  as 
decidedly  large.  It  is  large  also  in  Bacon,  Franklin,  and  Playfair ;  and 
likewise  in  the  masks  of  Haydon,  Burke,  Brunei,  Wordsworth,  and  Wilkie. 
It  is  moderate  in  Pitt  and  Sir  J.  £.  Smith ;  and  very  deficient  in  the 
skuHs  of  the  Caribs  and  New  Hollanders. '  An  .anonymous  writer  ob- 
serves, that,  "  of  whatever  has  been  said  and  written  upon  the  moral  and 
political  sciences  in  France,  the  general  characteristic  is  a  deficiency  in 
extensive  views  of  human  nature,»in  profound  investigation  of  the  heart, 
portrayed  in  all  its  strongest  feelings  and  multitudinous  bearings."* 
Without  subscribing  to  the  accuracy  of  this  observation  in  its  full  extent, 
the  fact  may  be  mentioned  ascertain,  that,  in  the  French  head  in  .general, 
the  organ  of  Causality  is  by  no  means  largely  developed. 

"  It  is  remarkable,"  says  Dr.  Spunheim,  "  that  the  ancient  artists 
should  always  have  given  to  their  busts  of  philosophers  a  large  forehead* 

•  Edinburgh  Renew,  Nov.,  1820,  p,  389. 
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and  represented  Janitor  CapUoliaus  witk  a  forehead  in  the  Buddie  put 
more  prominent  than  is  ever  seen  in  nature  ;  they  aeem  to  have  obeerrei 
that  developement  of  the  forehead  has  a  relation  to  great  understanding 
It  it  farther  remarkable,  that  thia  larger  developement  does  not  extend  to 
the  lateral  upper  portion  of  the  forehead. '  The  organ  of  M*rthfulneu, 
which  the  Edinburgh  phrenologists  are  inclined  to  consider  aa  that  of 
perceiving  differences,  is  small  in  the  busts  of  Demosthenes,  Cicero,  ui 
ether*  great  men ;  it  is  particularly  defective  in  Jupiter.  In  thia  respect 
therefore,  the  observations  of  the  ancient  artists  coincide  svifth  mine,  to 
prove  that  the  organ  of  Mirthralness  is  net  necessary  to  a  philosophical 
mind."*  The  bust  of  Socrates  (of  which  the  Phrenological  Society  pos- 
sesses a  copy)  shows  a  very  large  developement  of  the  reflecting  of  gut 
Either  it  is  a  correct  representation  of  his  real  appearance,  and  thus  pre- 
sent* an  interesting  coincidence  between  his  character  and  developement; 
or  it  is  imaginary,  and,  in  that  case,  shows  the  impression  of  the  anciui 
artist,  that  the  mind  of  Socrates  requited  each  a  tenement  ibr  ite  abode. 

As  already  mentioned,  when  the  organ  now  under  consideration  is  verj 
deficient,  the  individual  has  great  difficulty  in  perceiving  causation ;  ami 
when  two  events  are  presented  to  him,  the  one  following  the  other,  he  tea 
only  coincidence.  Illustrations  of  this  remark  frequently  occur  in  disco* 
sions  relative  to  Phrenology.  When  Causality  is  well  developed  in  u 
observer,  and  several  decided  instances  of  concomitance  between  parti- 
cular fbrmstof  head  and  particular  powers  of  mind  are  presented  to  bin, 
the  feeling  of  connexion  between  them  is  irresistible ;  he  is  struck  with  i*i 
and  declares  that  there  is  something  here  which  ought  to  be  followed  oat 
When  the  same  facts  are  exhibited  to  a  person  in  whom  Causality  is  de- 
ficient, he  smiles  sqrprisedly,  and  ejaculates,  "  A  curious  coincidence !" 
but  bis  mind  receives  no  strong  impression  of  connexion  between  the 
phenomena ;  he  fesjs  no  desire  to  follow  out  the  ideas  to  their  conse- 
quences, and 'has  no  wisnVtQ  prosecute  the  investigation.  It  was  froa 
*this  class  of  minds,  ever  ready  to  catch  superficial  glimpses,  that  the  pub- 
lic received  the  first  accounts  of  Phrenology ;  and  on  them  axe  charge- 
able the  misrepresentations  which  so  long  impeded  its  course.  • 

This  faculty  is  an  ingredient  in*  the  judgment  of  the  metaphywciaBi. 
As  there  are  individuals  so  dejieient  in  the  organ  of  Tune  as  to  be  inca- 
pable of  perceiving  melody,  so  there  are  some  in  whom  Causality  is  so 
defective  that  they  are  incapable  of  perceiving  causation,  except  of  the 
most  obvious  kmd.  If  such  persons  are  not  aware  of  their  own  deficiency, 
they  are  often  intolerable  dogmatists,  as  they  hold  fast  by  all  notions  that 
have  been  infused  into  them  by  authority,,  and  show  an  utter  incapacity 
for  reasoning.  There  are  others  in  whom  the  organ  is  large  enough  to 
render  them  capable  of  apprehending  an  exposition  of  causation,  when 
clearly  unfolded  to  them ;  but  in  whom  it  is  still  so  moderate  that  they 
cannot  reproduce  the  steps  of  the  argument  bf  which  they  were  convinced. 
Such  men  often  possess  sound  opinions  on  abstract  subjects,  without  being 
able  as  assign  sufficient  reasons  for  them. 

Causality  is  also,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  fountain  of  abstract  ideas, 
namely,  those  of  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  and  bears,  in  thia  respect, 
an  analogy  to  {heir  abstraction.  It  and  Cemnarison  correspond  to  the 
Relative  Suggestion  of  Dr.  Thomas  Brown  ;  *  a  tendency  of  the' mind," 
as  he  explains  it,  .«'  by  which,  on  perceiving  or  conceiving  objecta  together, 
w#  are  instantly  impressed  with  certain  feelings  of  their  mutual  relatioa."t 
By  dispensing  with  Perception,  Conception,  dec.,  as  separate  faculties 
of  the  /randy and  dividing  the  intellect  into  the  two  faculties  of  Simple 
Suggestion  and  Relative  Suggestion,  Dr.  Brown  has  made  an  interesting 

*  Phrenology,  last  edition,  Boston,  U.  S.,  1832,  p.  366 
t  Lectvfes,  vol.  i«.x  p*  14. 
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approach  to  the  results  of  phrenological  discovery,  and  to  a  correct  analy- 
sis of  the  actual  constitution  of  the  human  intellect.  It  was  impossible, 
by  means  .of  the  old  faculties  of  Conception,  dec.,  to  point  out  the  charac- 
teristics of  a  mind  which  collected'  only  facts  in  the  order  in  which  they 
-were  presented  to  it ;  and  of  another,  which  struck  out  a- multitude  of 
new  ideas  from  every  object  which  it  contemplated,  and  instinctively  in- 
quired from  what  causes  all  phenomena  proceeded,  and  to  what  results 
they  tended.  Dr.  Brown's  Simple  Suggestion  donotes  the  one,  and  hie 
Relative  Suggestion  the  other ;  and,  in  Phrenology,  the  perspective  facul- 
ties correspond  pretty  closely  to  the  former,  and  toe*  Reflective  powers  to 
thp  latter. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  consider  some  points  which  have  occasion- 
ed '  great  and  animated  disedbsions  among  the  philosophers  of  the  old 
schools.  t  It  has  been  stated,  that  Individually  takes  cognizance  of]  objects 
that  .exist'.  A  tree,  a  ship,  a  mountain,  are  presented  to  the  mind,  and 
ideas  or  conceptions  of  thorn  are  formed ;  and  the  conception  is  followed 
by  an  intuitive  belief  in  their  existence.  Bishop  Berkeley  objects  to  the 
belief  in  their  existence  as  unphilosophical ;  because,  says  he,  the  concep- 
tion or  idea  is  a  mere  mental  affection,  and  no  principle  or  reason  can  be 
assigned,  why  an  external  object  must  be  believed  to  exist,  merely  because 
we  experience  a  mental  affection.  A  smell,  for  example,  is  nothing  more 
than  a  certain  impression  on  the  mind,  communicated  through  the  olfac- 
tory nerves.  But  no  necessary  connexion  can  be  perceived  between  this 
affection  and  belief  in  the  existence  of  a  rose :  the  mind  may  undergo  the 
affection  called  a  smell,  just  as  it  experiences  the  emotion  called!  joy,  and 
a  material  object  may  have  as  little  to  do  in  causing  the  one  as  the  other. 
Hence  Dr.  Berkeley  concluded,  that  we  have  philosophical  evidence  for 
the  existence  only  of  mind  and  mental  affections,  and  none  for  the  exis- 
tence of  the  material  world.  Hume  carried  this  farther,  and  argued,  that 
as  We  are  conscious  only  of  ideas,  and  ae  the  existence  of  ideas  does  not 
necessarily  imply  the  existence  of  mind,  we  have  philosophical  evidence 
for  the  existence  of  ideas  only,  and  none  for  that  of  either  matter  or  mind* 
Dr.  Reid  answered  Berkeley's  objection  b>  observing,  that  the  belief  in 
external  objects,  consequent  on  perceiving  them,  is  intuitive,  and  hence 
requires  no  reason  for  its  support. 

Phrenology  enables  u*  to  refer  these  different  speculations  to  their 
sources  in  the  different  faculties.    Individuality,  (aided  by  the  other  per- 
ceptive faculties,)  in  virtue  of  its  constitution,  perceives  external  objects, 
and  its  action  is.  accompanied  by  intuitive  belief  in  theirexistence.     But 
Berkeley  employed  the  faculty  of  Causality  to  discover  why  it  is  that  this 
perception  is  followed  by  belief;  and  because  Causality  could  give  no 
account  of  the.  matter,  and  could  see  no  necessary  connexion  between 
the  mental  affection  called  perception,  and  the  existence  of  external  nature, 
he  denied  that  nature  exists.     Dr.  Re  id's  answer,,  translated  into'phrend- 
logical  language,  was  simply  this :  The  cognisance  of  the  existence  of 
the  outward  world  belongs  to  Individuality :  Individuality  has  received  its 
own  constitution  and  its  own  functions,  and  cannot  legitimately  be  called 
on  to  explain  or  account  for  these  to  Causality.     In  virtue  of  its  consti- 
tution* it  perceives  the  existence  of  external  objects,  and  belief  in'  that 
existence  follows ;  and  if  Causality  cannot  see  how  this  happens,  it  Is 
a  proof  that  Causality's  powers  are  limited,  but  not  that  Individuality 
is  deceitful  in  its  indications. 

Another  class  of  philosophers,  by  an  error"  of  a  similar  kind,  have  denied 
causation.  When  Eventuality  contemplates  circumstances  connected  by 
the  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  it  discovers  onlyone  event  following  an- 
other in  immediate  and  invariable  sequence.  For  example,  if  a  Cannon 
be  fired,  and  the  shot  knock  down  a  wall,  Individuality  and  some  other 
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perceptive  faculties  observe  only  the  existence  of  the  powder.  ISvenbv 
ality  perceive*  .the.  fire  Applied  to  it,  the  explosion,  tod  the  fell  of  tin 
building,  it  events  following.  io>  succession ;  but  it  forms  no  idea'of  power 
in  the  gunpowder,  when  ignited  to  produce  the  effect.  When  Causality, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  joined  with  Eventuality  in  contemplating  these  phe- 
nomena, the  impression  of  power  or  efficiency  in  the  exploding  gunpowder 
to  produce  the  effect,  arises  spontaneously  in  the  mjnd*  aQd  Causality  pro- 
duces an  intuitive  belief  in  the  existence  of  this  efficiency,  just  became 
it  is  its  constitution  to  do  so ;  and  it  is  as  absurd  for  Eventuality  to  deny 
the  existence  of  some  quality  in  the  power  which  gives  rise  to  this  feeling. 
because  only  Causality  perceives  it,  as  for  Causality  to  deny  the  existence 
of  the  external  world  because  only  the  knowing  faculties  perceive  it. 

A  practical  application  of  n\uch  importance  follows  from  these  doctrines. 

Some  men  deny  the  existence  of  God;  and  others  strenuously  mm- 
tain  that  bis  existence  is  demonstrable  by  a  legitimate  exercise  of  reaaaa. 
The  former,  who  deny  God,  say,  that  all  we  perceive  in  nature  is  existence 
and  the  succession  of  phenomena ;  ihat  we  can  form  no  idea  of  efficiency 
or  power ;  and  that,  therefore,  all  we  know  philosophically  is,  that  matter . 
exists,  and  undergoes  certain  changes.  This  is  the  natural  conclusion  at  J 
men  in  whose  heads  Individuality  and  Eventuality  are  large,  and  Causality  ( 
small ;  and,  accordingly,  atheists  are  generally  very  deficient  in  the  organ  of 
Causality,  and  show  its  weakness  ia  their  general  arguments  on  other  topic*. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  mind  in  which  Causality  ia  very  powerful,  surveys  the 
phenomena  of  nature,  the  conviction*  of  a  Cause  of  them  arises  irresistibly 
and  intuitively  from  the  mere  exercise  of  the  faculty.  Benevolence  and 
design,  in  the  arrangements  of  the  moral  and  physical  world,  are  clearly 
perceived  by  it ;  and  it  therefore  instinctively  infers,  that  benignity  and 
intelligence  are  attributes  of  the  Cause  which  produced  them.  Hence 
the  fact  is  phrenolofficalrj.  explained,  why  all  master  spirits  axe  believen 
in  God.  Socrates,  Plato,  and  the  ancient  philosophers  are, represented 
as  endowed  with  larger  organs  of  Causality  ;  and  they  all  admit  a  Deity. 
Voltaire  had  too  large  a  Causality  to  doubt  of  the  existence  of  God  ;  and 
Franklin  continued  to  reverence  the  Supreme  Being,  although  he  hii 
renounced  Christianity. 

To  some  who,  perhaps  for  the  sake  of  argument,  have  seemed  inclined 
to  deny  the  existence  of  a  peity,  I  have  made  the  following  appeal,  with- 
out receiving  any  satisfactory  answer :  A  tree  with  roots  exists  ;  the  earu 
exists;  and  there  1s  exquisite  adaptation  of  the  one  to  the  other.  The 
adaptation  iq  not  a  guality  of  the  tree  nor  of  the  earth ;  but  a  relation 
netween  them.  It  has  no  physical  existence,  but  is  clearly  apprehended 
by  the  mind.  /Adaptation  and  its  design  being  obvious,  an  intelligent 
mind  must  have  contrived  it ;  and  this  mind  we  call  the  Deity.  'Causality 
perceives  jhe  adaptation. 

*.  Another  argument  resorted  toby  atheists  finds  an  answer  in  the* princi- 
ples now  explained.  They  object* that  we  have  no  evidence,  from  reason, 
of  the  self -existence  of  God  ;  and  aifirm,  that,,  for  anything  we  know  to 
the  contrary,  the  Ntaker  of  the  world  may  himself  own  a  superior,  and 
have  been  create^.  Their  objection  is -stated  in  this  form  :  «•  You  "who 
believe  in  Gpd  infer  his  existence  from  seeing  his  works,  on  the  principle 
that  every-  effect  must  have  a  cause.  But,"  say  they,  "  this  Being 'him- 
self is  on  sffect.  You  have  rio  evidence  from  reason  of  his  scjf-cxistcna 
or  self-creation ;  and,  as  he  does  exist,  you  must  assign  a  cause  of  Aim, 
on  the  sajne  principle  that  you  regard  him  as  the  cause  of  the  material 
creation."  The  atheists  carry  this  argument  the  length  of  a  denial  of  God 
altogether,  in  respect  that  it  is  only  theirs;  causs  that,  according  to  them, 
can  be  entitled  to  be  regarded  as  Deity  ;  and  the  first  cause,  say  they,* 
to  us  unknown. 
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This  speculation  maybe  answered  as  follows :  The  knowing  faculties 
perceive  existence  dirtcHy,  and  Causality  infers  qualities  from  the  mani- 
festations of  qualities.  To  be  able  to  judge  thoroughly  of  any  object,  the 
whole  of  these  faculties  most  be  employed  on  it.  When  a  watch,  for  ex- 
ample, is  presented  to  us,  the  knowing  faculties  perceive  its  spring,  lever, 
and  wheels,  and  Causality  discerns  their  object  or  design.  If  the  question 
is  put,  Whence  did  the  watch  proceed  1  from  the  nature  of  its  materials, 
as  perceived  by  the  knowing  faculties,  Causality  infers  that  it  could  not 
make  itself ;  'fend,  fflbm  discovering  intelligence  and  design  in  the  adapta- 
tion of  its  parts,  this  faculty  concludes,  that  ks  cause  must  have  possessed 
these  qualities,  and  therefore  assigns  its  production  to  an  intelligent  artifi- 
cer. Suppose  the  statement  to  be  neit  made— **  This  artificer  himself  is 
an  existence,  -and  every  existence  must  have  a  cause  ;  who,  then,  made 
the  watch-maker  ]"  In  this  case,  if  no  farther  information  were  presented 
to  Causality  than  what  it  couM  obtain  by  contemplating  the*structto*e  of 
the  watch,  the  answer  would  necessarily  be,  that  it  could  not  tell.  But 
let  4he  artificer,  or  man,  be  submitted  to  the  joint  observation  of  the  know- 
ing faculties  and  Causality,  and  let  the  question  be  then  put,  Who  made 
him  1  the  knowing  powers,  by  examining  the  structure  of  his  body,  would 
present  Causality  with  data  from  which  it  could  unerringly  infer,  that 
although  it  percemsd  in  him  intelligence  and  power  Sufficient  to  make  the 
watch,  yet,  from  the  nature  of  his  constitution,  he  could  not  possibly  make 
himself.  Proceeding  in  the  investigation,  Causality,  still  aided  by  the 
knowing  faculties,  would  perceive  the  most  striking  indications  of  power, 
benevolence,  and  design  in  the  human  frame  ;  and,  from  contemplating 
these,  it  would  arrive  at  a  complete  conviction,  that  the  watch-maker  is  the 
work  6f  a  great,  powerful,  and  intelligent  Bein£  -  If,  however,  the  ques- 
tion were  repeated,  "Whence  did  this  Being  proceed!"  Causality  could 
not i  answer.  It  would  then  be  in  a  situation  similar  to  that  in  which  it 
would  be  plaoed,  if  required  to  tell,  from  seeing  the  watch  alone,  who 
made  the  watch-maker.  The  perceptive  faculties  cannot  observe  the  sub- 
stance of  the  Maker  of  the  human  body  :  his  oxistence  is  the  object  of 
Causality  alone  ;  and  all  that  it  can  accomplish  is,  to  infer  his  existence, 
and  his  qualities  or  attributes,  from  perceiving  their  manifestations.  I 
have  stated  the  argument  in  the  plainest  language,  but  with  perfect  reve- 
rence ;  and  we  are  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  that  this  faculty  is  silent  as 
to  the  cause  of  the  Creator  of  man,  and  cannot  teU  whether  he  is  self- 
existent,  or  called  into  being  by  some  higher  power.  But  thus  far  it  can 
go,  and  it  draws  its  conclusions  unhesitatingly,  that  he  must  exist,  and 
must  possess  the  attributes  which  it  perceives  manifested  in  his  works : 
and,  these  points  being  certain,  it  declares  that  he  is  God  to  us ;  that  he 
is  our  Creator  and  Preserver ;  that  all  his  qualities,  so  far  as  it  can  dis- 
cover, merit  our  pfofoundest  respect  and  admiration ;  and  that,  therefore,  ho 
is  to  man  the  highest  and  most  legitimate  object  of  veneration  and  worship. 

It  has  been  objected,  that,  although  Causality  may  discover  that  God 
has  existed,  it  sees  no  evidence  that  he  now  exists.  The  answer  to  this 
remark  appears  to  me  to  be,  that  the  manifestations  of  his  power,  wisdom, 
and  goodness  continue  to  be  presented  to  Causality  every  moment,  and 
that  it  has  no  data  for  concluding  that  the  cause  of  tbem  has  ceased,  while 
their  effects  remain  monuments  of  his  being..   The  organ  is  established. 

ADAPTATION  OP  THE  EXTERNAL  WORLD  TO  THE 
INTELLECTUAL  FACULTIES  OP  MAN. 

The  human  mind  and  the  external  world,  having  emanated  from  the 
same  Creator,  ought,  when  understood,  to  be  found  wisely  adapted  to  each 
ether ;  and  this  accordingly  appears,  in  an  eminent  degree,  to  be  the  ease. 
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If  the  reader  will  direct  his  attention  to  any  natural  or  artificial  object;  an 
consider,  laf,  its  existence ;  Hd,  iu  form  ;  3d,  its  size  ;  lit  A,  its  weight 
M,  its  locality,  or  relation  in  space  to  other  objects ;  GfA,  the  number  a 
its  parts ;  7M,  the  order  or  physical  arrangement  of  its  parts ;  8l«,  tin 
chagges  which  it  undergoes ;  9th,  the  periods  of  time  which  these  require; 
10/4,  the  analogies  and  differences  between  the  individual  object  under 
consideration  and  other  individuals  ;•  lUk,  the  effects-  which  it  produces; 
and,  lastly,  if  be  wiH  designate  this  assemblage  of  ideas  by  a  name— In 
will  find  that  he  has  obtained  a  tolerably  complete  notion  of  the  object 
This  order  ought  to  be  followed  in  teaching  the  science*.  Betao?  ani 
mineralogy  are  rendered  intolerably  tedious  and  uninteresting  te  but 
persons,  who  really  posses*  sufficient  natural  talents  for  studying  the*. 
by  names  and  classifications  being  erroneously  represented  as  the  chief 
end*  to  be  attained.  A  better  method  would  be,  to  make  the  pupil  ac- 
quainted with  his  own  mental  powers,  and  te  furnish  bkn  with  experiment 
Knowledge  that  these  stand  in  definite  relations  to  external  objects,  us 
feel  a  positive  pleasure  in  contemplating  them.  Hie  attention  ought  thes 
to  be  directed  to  the  existence  of  the  object,  as  in  itself  interesting  to  Is- 
dividuality ;  to  its  form,  as  interesting  to  the  faculty  of  Form  ;  to  ifi 
colour,  as  pleasing  to  the  faculty  of  Colouring  ;  and  so-  on  with  iu  otba 
qualities:  while  tne*  name,  order, genua*  and epeeies .{Might  to  be  laugh 
in  the  last  place  as  merely  designative  of  the  relationship  of  the  objects 
with  which  he  has  become  conversant.  Practice  in  this  mode  of  tuitwn 
will  establish  its  advantages.  The  mind  which,  unexercised,  regarded  ill 
forms,  not  extravagantly  ugly  or  beautiful,  with  indifference,.-  will  son 
experience  delight  in  discriminating  minute,  degrees  of  elegance  and  a* 
pression ;  and  the  same  effect  will  be  produced  by  following  a  eimilar  pn- 
cess  of  cultivation  in  regard  to  the  other  powers.  The  larger  the  organ*, 
the  greater  will  be  the  delight  experienced  in  study11;  but  even  with  a 
moderate  developement  much  may  be  attained.  Nor  is  it  necessary  ts 
resort  to  schools  and  colleges  for  this  exercise  of  the  intellect.  Objects 
in  nature  and  art  everywhere  surround  us,  calculated  to  stimulate  our 
faculties ;  and  if  the  reader,  as  he  walks  in.  the  country  or  io>  the  towi 
will  actively  apply  his  various  powers  in  the  manner  now  pointed  out,  be 
will  find  innumerable  sources  of  pleasure  within,  his  reach,  although  h 
should  not  know  scientific  names  and  classification*. 
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All  the  faculties  tend  to  action,  and,  when  active  in  a  doe  degree, 
produce  actions  good,  proper,  or  necessary  :  it  is  excess  of  activity  and  ill 
direction  that  occasion  abuses.  It  is  probable  that  Phrenology  has  been 
discovered  only  in  consequence  of  some  individuals,  in  whom  particohi 
organs  were  very  largely  developed,  having  yielded  to  the  strongest  pro- 
pensities of  their  nature.  The  smallness  of  a  particular  organ  is  not  the 
cause  of  a  faculty  producing  abuses.  Although  the  organ  of  Benevolence 
be  small,  it  will  not  occasion  cruelty ;  but,  aa  it  will  be  accompanied  with 
indifference  to  the  miseries  of  others,  its  deficiency  may  lead  to  the  oma- 
sion  of  duties.  When,  also,  one  organ  is  arnaU,  abuses  may  result  from 
another  being  left  without  proper  restraint.  Thus,  large  organs  of  Ac- 
quisitiveness and  Secretiveness,  combined  with  small  organs  oT  Reflection 
and  Conscientiousness,  may,  in  certain  ciKttmstances,  lead  to  theft. 
Powerful  Destructiveness,  with  weak  Benevolence,  may  produce  cruel 
actions. 

Every  fatuity,  when  in  action,  from  whatever  cause,  produces  the  kind 
of  feeling,  or  forms  the  kind  of  ideas,  already  explained  aa  resulting  from 
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m»  natural  constitution.  Large  organs  have  the  greatest  tendency  to  act ; 
•mall  organs  tile  least.  Since  every  organ  tends  to  action,  it  is  clear  that 
there  most  be  a  legitimate  sphere  of  action  for  them  all.  None  of  them 
is  necessarily  and  inherently  bad,  otherwise  God  most  have  deliberately 
created  organs  for  no  other  purpose  but  to  lead  us  into  sin. 

The  PROPENSITIES  and  SENTIMENTS  cannot  be  excited  to 
action  directly  by  a  mere  command  of  the  will.     For  example,  we  cannot 
conjure  up  the  emotions  of  fear,  compassion,  and  veneration  by  merely 
willing  le  experience  them;  and  hence  we  are  not  to  blame  for  the  ab- 
sence of  any -emotion  at  a  particular  time.     These  faculties,  however,  may 
enter  into  action  from  an  internal  excitement <of  the  organs ;  and  then  the, 
desire  or  emotion  which  each  produces  will  be  felt,  whether  we  will  to 
experience  it  or  not.     Thus,  the  cerebellum  being  active  from  internal 
causes,  produces  the  corresponding  feeling;  and  this  cannot  be  avoided 
if  the  organ  be  excited.     We  may  have  it  an  our  power  to  permit  or  re- 
strain the  manifestation  of  it  in  action  ;  but  we  have  no  option,  if  the 
organ  be  excited,  to  experience,  or  not  to  experience,  the  feeling  itself. 
The  case  is  the  same. with  the  organs  of  Cautiousness,  Hope,  Veneration, 
and  the  others.     There  are  times  when  we  feel  involuntary  emotions  of 
fear,  or  hope,  ojr  awe,  arising  within  us,  for  which  we  cannot  account  by 
reference  to  external  causes  ;  such  feelings  depend  on  the  spontaneous . 
action  of  the  organs  of  these  sentiments,  depending  on  an  increased  force 
of  the  emulation  in  -their  bloodvesesls. 

4t  We  cannot  Nature  by  our  wishes  rule, 
tf  dr,  at  our  %iti,  her  warm  emotions  cooi." 

Crabbe. 

In  thV  second  place,  these  faculties  may  be  called  into  action  indepen  • 
dently  of  the  will,  by  the  presentation  of  the  external  objects  fitted  by 
nature  to  excite  them-  When,  an  object  in  distress  is  .presented,  the 
faculty  of  Benevolence  starts  into  activity,  and  produces  the  feelings  which 
depend  upon  it.  When  an  object  threatening  danger  is  perceived,  Cau- 
tiousness gives  an  instantaneous  emotion  of  fear.  And  when  stupendous 
objects  are  contemplated,  Ideality  inspires  us  with  a  feeling  of  sublimity. 
In  all  these  cases  the  power  of  acting,  or  of  not  acting,  is  dependent  on 
the  will ;  but  the  power  of  feeling,  or  of  not  feeling,  is  not  so.  When  the 
temperament  is  active,  emotions  are  much  more  easily  excited,  both  by 
external  and  internal  causes,  than  where  it  is  sluggish. 

"  It  seems  an  unaccountable  pleasure,*1  says  Hume,*  "  which  die  spee- 
rators  of  a  well-written  tragedy  receive  rrom  sorrow,  terror,  anxiety,  and 
other  passions, that  are  in  themselves  disagreeable  and  uneasy.  The  more 
they  are  touched  and  afifeeted,  the  more  are  they  delighted  with  the  spec- 
tacle. The  whole  art  of  the  poet  is  employed  in  rousing  and  supporting 
the  compassion  and  indignation,  the  anxiety  and  resentment,  of  his  audi- 
ence. They  are  pleased  in  proportion  as  they  are  afflicted,  and  never 
are  so  happy  as  when  they  employ  tears,  sobs,  and  cries,  to  give  vent  to 
their  sorrow,  and  relieve  their  hearts,  swollen  with  the  tonderest  sympathy 
and  compassion. " 

Many  volumes  have  been  written  to  solve  this  problem.  Those  authors 
who  deny  the  existence  of  benevolent  and  disinterested  feelings  in  man, 
maintain,  that  we  sympathize  with  Cato,  Othello,  or  King  Lear  "because 
we  conseive  the  possibility  of  ourselves  being  placed  in  similar  situations, 
and  that  then  all  the  feelings  arise  in  us  which  we  would  experience,  if 
we  were  ourselves  suffering  under  similar  calamities.  Mr.  Stewart,  who, 
on  the  other  hand,  admits  the  existence  of  generous  emotions  in  the  human 
(Bind*  states  it  as  his  theory,  that  we,  for  an  instant,  believe  the  distress  If 
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be  real ;  and  under  this  belief  feel  the  compaction  which  would  natural 
•tart  up  in  oar  bosoms,  if  the  sufferings  represented  were  actually  en 
dared.  A  subsequent  act  of  judgment,  he  says,  dispels,  in  an  almas 
imperceptible  portion  of  time,  the  illusion,  and  restrains  the  mind  froa 
acting  under  the  emotion ;  which,  if  the  belief  of  reality  continued,  j 
would  certainly  do,  by  running  to  the  relief  of  the  oppressed  hero  or  he- 
roine :  but  still  he  considers  that  a  momentary  belief  is  necessary  to  cal 
up  the  emotions  which  we  experience. 

The  phrenological  doctrine  just  delivered  appears  tometo  furnish  the 
true  explanation.  Each  propensity  and  sentiment  may  be  called  into 
«ction  by  presentation  of  its  object,  and,  when  active,  the  correspond^ 
feeling  or  emotion  attends  it,  in  virtue  of  its  constitution.  Happiness 
consists  in  the  harmonious  gratification  of  all  the  faculties  ;  and  the  y«t 
essence  of  gratification  is  activity.  "  Thus,  the  muscular  system,"  up 
Dr.  A.  Combe,  "  is  gratified  by  motion,  and  pleasure  arises  ;  the  eye  b 
gratified  by  looking  at  external  objects ;  Combativeness,  by  overcoming 
opposition ;  Destructiveness,  by  the  sight  of  destruction  and  the  infliction 
of  pain ;  Benevolence,  by  the  relief  of  suffering  ;  Hope,  by  looking  formic 
to  a  happy  futurity  ;  Cautiousness,  by  a  certain  degree  of  uncertainty  asd 
anxiety,  Ac.  Ae  the  degree  of  enjoyment  corresponds  to  the  number  at 
•faculties  simultaneously  active  and  gratified,  it  follows,  \hat  a  tragic  scene, 
which  affords  a  direct  stimulus  to  several  of  the  faculties  at  the  same  mo- 
ment, must  be  agreeable,  whatever  these  may  be ;  1*1,  if  it  do  not,  at  the 
tame  time,  outrage  any  of  the  other  feelings  ;  and,  2dly,  if  it  do  not  excite 
any  faculty  so  intensely  as  to  give  rise  to  pain ;  just  as  too  much  light 
hurts  the  eye, and  too  much  exertion  fatigues  the  muscles."  In  the  play 
of  Pizarro,  for  example,  when  the  child  is  introduced,  its  aspect  and  situ- 
ation instantly  excite  Philoprogenitiveness,  and  individuate  possessing 
this  organ  largely  feel  a  deep  interest  in  it ;  the  representation  of  danger 
to  which  it  is  exposed  rouses  Cautiousness,  producing  fear  for  its  safely; 
when  Rolla  saves  it,  this  fear  is  allayed*  Philpprogepitiveness  is  highly 
delighted,  and  penevolence  also  is  gratified  ;  and  the  excitement  of  these 
faculties  is  pleasure.  All  this  internal  emotion  takes  place  simply  in 
consequence  of  the  constitution  of  the  faculties,  and  the  relation  esta- 
blished bv  nature  between  them  and  their  objects,  without  the  understand- 
ing needing  to  be  imposed  on,  or  to  form  any  theory  about  the  scenes, 
whether  they  are  real  or  fiotitious.  A  picture  raises  emotions  of  sublimity 
or  beauty  on  the  same  principles.  "  The  cloud-capt  towers  and  gorgeous 
palaces  "  are  fitted  by  nature  y>  excite  Ideality,  Wonder,  and  Veneration; 
and,  these  faculties  being  active,  certain  emotions  of  delight,  are  experi- 
enced. When  a  very  accurate  representation  of  the  towers  and  palaces 
is  executed  on  canvass,  their  appearance  in  the  picture  excites  into  action 
the  same  faculties  which  their  natural  lineaments  would  rouse,  and  the 
tame  pleasures  kindle  in  the  soul.  But  what  should  we  think  if  Mi. 
Stewart  assured  us  that  we  needed  to  believe  the  paint  and  the  canvass 
to  be  real  stone  and  mortar,  and  the  figures  to  be  real  men  and  women, 
before  we  could  enjoy  the  scene  ?  And  yet  this  would  be  as  reasonable 
as  the  same  doctrine  applied  to  tragedy-  We  may  weep  at  a  tragedy  re- 
presented on  canvass,  and  know  all  the  while  that  there  are  only  colour? 
and  forms,  before  us.  On  the  same  principle  we  may  shed  tears  at  seeing 
a  tragedy  acted — which  is  merely  .a  representation  by  means  of  words 
and  gestures,  of  objects  calculated  to  rouse  the  /acuities — and  yet  suffer 
no  delusion  respecting  the  reality  of  the  piece.  , 

If  the  propensities  and  sentiments  become,  excessively  active  from 
these  representations,  they  may  overpower  the  intellect;  a  temporary 
belief  may  follow,  and  the  feeling  will  be  the  stronger  :  but,  in  this  case, 
it  appears  to  mo,  that  the  strong  emotion  does  not  arise  from  a  previout 
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^Button  of  the  understanding  ;  but  that  misconception  m  the  intellect  it 
the  consequence  of  the  feeling  haying  become  overwhelming.  This  remark 
is  illustrated  and  confirmed  by  the  following  extract  from  the  Life  of  Mrs. 
Siddons :  "  It  was  my  custom,"  says  she,  "  to  study  my  characters  at 
night,  when  all  the  domestic  cares  and  business  of  the  day  were  over. 
On  the  night  preceding  that  in  which  I  was  to  appear  in  this  part  for  the 
first  time,  I  shut  myself  up,  as  usual,  when  all  the  family  were  retired, 
and  commenced  my  study  of  .Lady  Macbeth.  As  the  character  is  very 
short,  I  thought  I  should  soon  accomplish  it.  Being  then  only  twenty 
years  of  age,  I  believed,  as  many  others  do  believe,  that  little  more  was 
necessary  than  to  get  the  words  into  my  head ;  for  the  necessity  of  die* 
crimination  and  the  developement  of  character,  at  that  time  of  my  life, 
•had  scarcely  entered  into  my  imagination.  But,  to  proceed,  I  went. on 
with  tolerable  composure  \n  the  silence  of  the  night,  (a  night  I  never  can. 
forget,)  till  I  came  to  the  assassination  scene,  when  the  horrors  of  the 
scene  rose  to  a  degree  that  made  it  impossible  for  me  to  get  farther.  I 
enatcbed  my  candle,  and  hurried  put  of  the  room,  in  a  paroxysm  of  terror. 
My  dress  was  of  silk,  and  the  rustling  of  it,  as  I  ascended  the  stairs  to  go 
to  bed,  seemed  to  my  panic-struck  fancy  like  the  movement  of  a  spectre 
pursuing  me.  At  last  I  reached  my  chamber,  vJhere  I  found  my  husband 
fast  asleep.  I  clapped  my  candlestick  down  upon  the  table,  without  the 
power  of  putting  the  candle  out ;  and  I  threw  myself  on  my  bed,  without 
daring  to  stay  even  to  take  off  my  clothes."* 

Excessive  action  of  the  affective  faculties,  or  the  removal  of  their  ob- 
jects, causes  uneasiness  or  pain. 

The  law  of  our  constitution  above  explained,  accounts  alee  for  several 
of  the  phenomena  of  insanity.  All  the  organs  are  liable  to  become 
strongly  And  involuntarily  active  through  disease;  this  produces  mental 
excitement,  or  violent  desires  to  act  in  the  direction  of  the  diseased  organs. 
If  DestroelivenesB  be  affected  in  this  manner,  fury,  which  is  just  an  irre- 
sistible propensity  to  violence  and  outrage,  will  ensue.  If  the  organ  of 
Cautkrasaess-'become  involuntarily  active  through  disease,  fear  will  con- 
stantly be- felt;  and  this  constitutes  melancholy.  If  Veneration  and  Hope 
be  excited  ia  a  similar  way,  the  result  will  be  involuntary  emotions  of 
devotion,  the  liveliest  joy  and  anticipations  of  bliss ;  which  feelings,  fixed 
and  immoveable,  amount  to  religious  insanity.  It  occasionally  happens 
that  a  patient  is  insane  on  a  single  feeling  alone,  such  as  Cautiousness, 
Hope,  or  Veneration,  and  that,  if  the  sphere  of  activity  of  this  faculty  be 
avoided,  his  understanding  on  other  subjects  is  sound,  and  his  general 
conduct  rational  and  consistent.  Thus,  a  person  insane  in  Self- Esteem, 
sometimes  imagines  himself  to  be  a  king ;  but  on  other  topics  evinces 
sound  sense  and  consecutiveness  of  judgment.  This  results  from  the 
organs  of  intellect  being  sane,  and  only  the  organ  of  Self-Esteem  diseased. 
Sometimes  well-meaning  individuals,  struck  with  the  clearness  of  the 
understanding  in  such  patients,  set  themselves  to  point  out,  by  means  df 
argument,  the  erroneous  nature  of  the  notions  under  which  they  suffer, 
supposing  that,  if  they  could  convince  their  intellect  of  the  mistake,  the 
disease  would  be  cured ;  but  the  malady  consists  in  an  unhealthy  action 
of-  the  organ  of  a  sentiment  or  propensity ;  and,  as  long  as  the  disease 
lasts,  the  insane  feeling,  which  is  the  basis  of  the  whole  mental  alienation, 
will  remain,  and  argument  will  do  as  little  to  remove  it,  as  a  speech  would 
accomplish  in  curing  goat. 

The  converse  of  the  doctrine  now  explained  also  holds  good ;  that  is 
to  say,  if  the  organ  be  not  active,  the  propensity  or  emotion  connected 
with  it  cannot  be  felt ;  just  as  we  cannot  hear  a  sound  when  the  auditors, 
apparatus  is- not  excited  by  vibrations  of  the  air.. 

*  Campbell's  Life  of  Mm.  Siddon*,  vol  ii.,  p.  5^ 
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The  mott  important  practical  consequences  may  be  deduced  from  tbi 
exposition  of  oar  mental,  constitution.     The  larger  any  organ  is,  tfc 
more  it  is  prepared  to  come  into  activity  ;  and  the  smaller,  the  less  ml 
Hence,  an  individual  prone  to  violence,  to  excessive  pride,  vanity,  or 
avarice,  is  the  victim  of  an  unfavourable  development  of  brain  ;  and  c 
our  treatment  of  him  we  ought  to  bear  this  fact  constantly  in  mind,    li 
we  had  wished,  for  example,  to  render  Beltingham  mild,  the  proper  pro- 
ceeding would  have  been,  not  to  abuse  him  for  being  ill-tempered,  k 
this  would  have  directly  excited  his  Destructiveness,  the   largeness  of 
which  was  the  cause  of  his  wrath ;  but  to  address  ourselves  to  his  Bene- 
volence, Veneration,  and  Intellect,  that,  by  rousing  them,  we  migitf 
assuage  the  vehemence  of  Destructiveness.    In  a  case  like  that  of  Dana 
Haggart,  in  whom  Conscientiousness  was  very  deficient,  we  oagbt  alwsji 
to  bear  in  mind  that,  in  regard  to  feeling  the  obligation  of  justice,  sac: 
an  individual  is  in  the  same  state  of  unhappy  deficiency,  as  Mr.  Milne  n 
an  perceiving  colours,  and  Ann  Ormerod  in  perceiving  melody  ;  and  on 
treatment  ought  to  correspond.     We  would  never  think  of  attempting  ti 
improve  Ann  Ormerod's  organ  of  Tune  by  beating  her ;  and,  Haggart'i 
Conscientiousness  being  naturally  as  deficient,  we  could  aa  little  ban 
succeeded  in  enabling  him  to  feel  and  act  justly  by  inflicting  seven 
punishment.    The  reasonable  plan  in  such  cases  is,  first,  to  avoid  placing 
the  individual  in  circumstances  demanding  the  exercise,  of  the  deficiea; 
faculty — not  to  place  Ann  Ormerod,  for  instance,  in  a  band  of  singers,  * 
David  Haggart  in  a  confidential  situation,  where  property  is  intrusted  to 
his  care  ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  to  present  to  all  the  organs  of  the  higher 
sentiments  which  are  largely  possessed,  motives  calculated  to  excite  then 
and  to  control  the  propensities,  so  as  to  supply,  as  far  as  possible,  by 
other  means,  the  directing  power  of  the  feeble  Conscientiousness. 

If  the  principle  be  correct,  that  large  organs  give  strong  desires  and 
■mall  organs  weak  impulses,  Phrenology  must  be  calculated,  in  an  emi- 
nent degree,  to  be  practically  .useful  in  society.  If,  in  choosing  a  servant, 
we  are  afraid  or  ashamed  to  examine  the  head,  and  engage  one  with  i 
brain  extremely  deficient  in  the  moral  organs,  and  large  in  those  of  the 
animal  propensities,  like  that  of  Mary  Machines,  and  if  certain  strong 
animal  feelings  accompany  this  dtovelopement,  we  shall  anqnestiooablj 
suffer  annoyance  as  the  consequence.  If  we  select  an  individual  very 
deficient  in  Conscientiousness  as*  a  child's  maid,  she  will  labour  under  i 
natural  blindness  to  truth,  and  not  only  lie  herself,  but  teach  the  chiklrw 
intrusted  to  her  care  this  abominable  vice.  If  a  merchant  select  a  clerk 
with  a  head  like  David  Haggart's,  and  place  money  at  his  disposal,  the 
strong  animal  feelings,'  unrestrained  by  Conscientiousness^  may  prompt 
aim  to  embezzle  it.  It  is  incredible  to  what  an  extent  evils  might  be 
•mitigated  or  prevented  in  society,  by  the  practical  application  of  this 
principle.  I  have  applied  it  in  the  selection  of  servants  with  great  ad- 
vantage. 

In  the  next  place,  if  the  presentation  of  the  object  of  a  faculty  rouses 
it  into  instant  action— as  suffering,  Benevolence— or  danger,  Cautious- 
ness— this  becomes  a  highly  important  principle  in  the  education  of  the 
children.  If  we  put  on  the  natural  language  of  Destructiveness  and 
Self-Esteem  in  our  intercourse  with  them,  we  shall  cultivate  these  fa- 
culties in  their  minds,  by  exciting  the  organs ;  if  we  manifest  Beoero- 
lence  and  Veneration  in  their  presence,  we  shall  excite  the  same  facultief 
in  them  ;  if  we  discourse  constantly  about  money,  the  desire  of  increasing 
it,  and  the  fear  of  losing  it,  we  shall  stimulate  the  organs  of  Acquisitive- 
ness and  Self- Esteem  in  them,  and  increase  the  power  of  these  propensities. 

In  the  third  place,  the  faculties  of  which  we  are  now  speaking  may 
be  excited  to  action,  or  repressed,  indirectly,  by  an  effort  of  the  will 
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Thus,  if  the  knowing  faculties  (which  have  the  function  of  forming  ideas) 
be  employed  to  conceive  internally  objects  fitted,  by  nature  to  excite  the 
propensities  and  sentiments,  the  latter  will  start  into  action  in  the  same 
manner,  though  not  with  so  much  intensity,  as  if  their  appropriate  objects 
were  externally  present.  For*  example,  if  we  conceive  inwardly  an  object 
in  distress,  and  Benevolence  be*  powerful,  compassion  will  be  felt,  and 
tears,  will  sometimes  flow  from  the  emotion  produced.  In  like  manner,  if 
we  wish  to  repress  the  activity  of  Ideality,  we  cannot  do  so  by  merely 
willing  that  the  sentiment  be  quiet ;  bur  if  we  conceive  objects  fitted  to 
excite  Veneration,  Cautiousness,  Self- Esteem,  or  Benevolence,  the  organs 
of  these  feelings  will  then  be  excited,  and  Ideality  will  sink  into  in- 
activity. The  vivacity  of  the  feeling,  in  such  cases,  will  be  in  proportion 
to  the  strength  of  the  conception,  and  the  energy  of  the  propensities  and 
sentiments  together. 

If  the  organ  of  any  propensity  or  sentiment  enter  into  vigorous  action 
from  internal  causes,  it  will  prompt  the  intellectual  faculties  to  form  con- 
ceptions fitted  to  gratify  it ;  or,  m  other  words,  the  habitual  subjects  of 
thought  will  be  determined  by  the-  organs  which  are  predominantly  active 
from  internal  excitement.     If  the  cerebellum  be  permanently  active,  the 
individual  will  be  prone  to  collect  pictures,  books,  and  anecdotes  fitted 
to  gratify  the  feeling ;  his  mind  will  be  much  occupied  with  such  ideas, 
and  they  will  afford  him  delight.     If,  in  another  individual,  Constructive- 
rress,  Ideality,  Imitation,  and  the  knowing  organs  be  internally  active,  he 
will  desire  to  see  pictures,  busts,  and  works  of  art,  in  which  skill,  beauty, 
and  expression  are"  combined ;  or  he  will  take  pleasure  in  inventing  and 
constructing  them.     He  win  know  much  about  such  objects,  and  be  fond 
of  possessing  them,  and  of  talking  of  them.     If,  in  another  individual, 
Acquisitiveness  be  internally  active,  he  will  feel  a  great  and  natural 
interest  in  all  matters  connected  with  wealth,  and  be  inspired  with  an 
eager  curiosity  to  know  the  profits  of  different  branches  of  trade,  and  the 
property  possessed  by  different  individuals.     If  Benevolence  be  internally 
active,  the  mind  will  run  habitually  on  schemes 'of  philanthropy,  such  as 
those  of  Howard,  Mr.  Owen,  or  Mrs.  -Fry.     In  these  cases  the  liking  for 
the  object  or  pursuit  will  depend  upon  the  particular  propensities  or  senti- 
ments which  are  active  *,'  the  intellectual  faculties  serving  merely  as  the 
ministering  instruments  of  their  gratification.     If  the  pursuit  be  purely 
intellectual,  such  as  the  study  of  mathematics  or  algebra,  the  liking  will 
arise  from  the  activity  of  the  intellectual  faculties  themselves. 

These  principles  explain  readily  the  great  variety  of  tastes  and  disposi- 
tions among  mankind ;  for  in  no  two  individuals  are  alt  the  organs  to  be 
found  combined  in  the  same  relativetpreportions,  and  hence  every  one  is 
inspired  with  likings  in  some  degree  peculiar  to  himself. 

As  the  propensities  and  sentiments  do  not4brm  ideas,  and  as  it  is  im- 
possible to  excite  or  recall  directly,  by  an  act  of  the  will,  the  feelings  or 
emotions  produced  by  them,  it  follows  that  these  faculties  have  not  the 
attributes  of  Perception,  Conception,  Memory,  and  Imagination.  They 
have  the  attribute  of  Sensation  alone;  that  is  to  say,  when  they  are 
active,  a  sensation  or  emotion  is  experienced.  Hence,  Sensation  is  an 
accompaniment  of  the  action  of  all  the  faculties  wbioh  feel,  "and  of  the 
nervous  system  in  general ;  but  Sensation  is  not  a  faculty  itself. 

The  laws  of  the  KNOWING  and  REFLECTING  faculties  are  ia 
several  respects  different.  These  faculties  form  ideas  and  perceive  rela- 
tions ;  they  are  subject  to  the  will,  or  rather  constitute  will  themselves, 
and  minister  to  the  gratification  of  the  other  faculties  which  only  feel. 

l*t,  These  faculties  also  may  become  active  from  excitement  of  the 
organs  by  internal  causes,  and  then  the  kinds  of  ideas  which  they  are  fitted 
to  form  are  presented  involuntarily  to  the  mind.    The  musician  (eels  the 
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notes  flowing  on  him  uncalled  for.  A  mtn  in  whom  Number  is  powerful 
and  active,  calculates  by  a.  natural  impulse.  He  in  whom  Form  is  vigo- 
rous, conceives  figures  by  internal  inspiration.  He  in  whom  Canaaiity  is 
powerful  and  active,  reasons  while  he  thinks,  without  an  effort.  _  He  in 
whom  Wit  is  energetic,  feels  witty  conceptions  flowing  into  his  mind 
spontaneously,  and  even  at  times  when  he  would  wish  them  not  to  bt 
present. 

2dly,  These  faculties  may  be  excited  by  the  presentation  of  external 
objects  fitted  to  call  them  into  action  ;  and, 

3oYy,  They  may  be  excited  to  action  by  an  act  of  the  will. 

When  excited  by  the  presentation  of  external  objects,  the  objects  in 
ferobiybd,  and  this  act  is  called  PERCEPTION.  Perception  is  the 
lowest  degree  of  activity  of  these  faculties ;  and  if  no  idea  is  formed 
when  the  object  is  presented,  the  individual  is  destitute  of  the  power  of 
manifesting  the  faculty.  Thus,  when  tones  are  produced,  he  who  cannot 
perceive  the  melody  of  them,  is  incapable  of  manifesting  the  faculty  of 
Tune.  When  a  coloured  object  is  presented,  and  Che  individual  cannot 
perceive,  so  as  to  distinguish  the  tints,  he  is  destitute  of  the  faculty  of 
Colouring.  When  the  steps  of  a  simple  argument  are  logically  and  dis- 
tinctly stated,  he  who  cannot  perceive  the  relation  between  the  steps 
and  the  necessity  of  the  conclusion,  is  destitute  of  the  faculty  of  Cao- 
aality  ;  and  so  on.  Thus,  Perception  is  a  mode  of  action  of  the  faculties 
which  form  ideas,  and  implies  the  lowest  degree  of  power  ;  bat  Percep- 
tion is  not  a  separate  faculty. 

This  doctrine  is  not  theoretical,  but  is  clearly  indicated  by  facts.  In 
the  case  reported  by  Mr.  Hood,*  a  patient  who  lost  the  memory  of  words, 
vet  enjoyed  perception  of  their  meaning.  He  understood  language  spokes 
by  others ; — or,  the  organ  of  Language  retained  so  much  of  its  power  u 
to  enable  him  to  perceive  the  meaning  of  words  when  presented  to  his 
mind,  but  so  little  of  its  energy  as  not  to  be  adequate  to  the  act  of  re- 
calling words  by  an  act  of  his  will,  so  as  to  express  his  thoughts.  The 
case  of  Mr.  Fergusont  is  another  in  point.  He  enjoyed  so  great  a  degree 
of  the  organ  of  Size  as  to  be  able  to  perceive  distance  when  natural 
aconery  was  presented,  but  «o  little  as  to  be  quite  unable  to  recollect  it 
when  the  objects  were  withdrawn.  Mr.  Sloane$  is  in  a  similar  situation 
in  regard  to  colours.  He  perceives  the  differences  of  hues  when  they  are 
before  his  eyes,  but  has  so  little  of  the  organ  of  Colouring  that  he  does 
not  recollect,  so  as  to  be  able  to  name  them  separately.  Many  persons 
are  in  a  similar  condition  in  regard  to  music  ;  they  perceive  melody  and 
enjoy  it  when  presented  to  the  ear,  but  have  so  little  of  the  faculty  of 
Tune  as  to  be  unable  afterward  to  recall  the  notes.  The  same  pheno- 
mena are  seen  in  the  case  of  the  reflecting  powers.  Many  persons  enjoy 
reflective  faculties  acute  and  vigorous  enough  to  perceive  an  argument 
if  placed  before  them,  who  are  quite  incapable  of  inventing,  or  even  re- 
producing, it  themselves.  They  ascribe  their  defect  to  a  bad  memory ; 
but  they  often  show  no  lack  of  memory  for  music,  or  mechanic*,  or  bo- 
tany, or  other  subjects  not  involving  Causality. 

Here,  again,  a  highly  valuable  practical  result  presents  itself.  If  we 
place  a  person  with  a  forehead  like  Fraser's,  in  whom  the  reflecting 
organs  are  deficient,  in  a  situation,  or  apply  to  him  for  advice  in  jcircum* 
stances,  in  which  great  natural  sagacity  and  depth  of  intellect  are  neces- 
sary to  acting  or  advising  successfully,  we  shall  assuredly  he  disappointed ; 
wheceas,  if  we  apply  to  one  having  such  a  combination  as  that  of  Dr. 
Franklin,  in  whom  the  organs  of  reflection  were  very  large,  there  will  be 
much  more  of  the  instinctive  capacity  of  tracing  out  beforehand  the  pro- 
bable chain  of  causation,  and  anticipating  the  effects  of  measures  which 
»Page32&  t  Page  984  J  Page 298, 
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we  propose  to  follow.  Fraser  might  show  good  sense  and  sound 
judgment  after  the  consequences  were  pointed  out  to  him,  because  he 
possesses  a  developement  of  the  reflecting  organs  sufficient  to  give  him 
perception  of  causation  when  presented  ;  but  he  could  not,  like  Franklin, 
anticipate  effects,  as  this  demands  a  higher  degree  of  power. 

According  to  this  view,  which  regards  Perception  as  a  mode  of  action  of 
every  intellectual  faculty,  an  individual  may  possess  acute  perception  as  to 
one  class  of  tobjects,  and  be  very  deficient  as  to  others.  Thus,  Milne  has 
an  acute  perception  of  form,  although  he  cannot  perceive  some  colours ; 
other  individuals  perceive  symmetry  distinctly,  who  cannot  perceive  melody. 
This  exposition  has  the  merit  of  coinciding  with  nature ;  for  we  fre- 
quently meet  with  such  examples  as  those  I  have  now  cited. 

The  metaphysicians, -on  (he  other  hand,  treat  of  Perception  as  a  gene- 
ral faculty ;  and,  when  their  doctrine  is  applied  to  nature,  the  extraordinary. 
*pectacleu8  presented,  of  their  general  power  performing  in  the  same  indi- 
vidual half  its  functions  with  great  effect,  while  it  is  wholly  inefficient  as 
tor  the  other  half;  just  as  if  a  leg  could  walk  east  and  be  quite  incapable 
of  walking  west.  Dr.  Thomas  Brewn  has  abandoned  this  absurdity  ;  and 
differs  from  Reid,  Stewart,  and  all  his  predecessors,  in  cjenying  perception 
to  be  anything  more  than  an  act  of  the  general  power  of  the  mind.  We 
call  it  an  act  of  several  speciar  faculties  of  the  mind  ;  but  with  these  Dr. 
Brown  was  not  acquainted. 

CONCEPTION.  When  the  knowing  or  reflecting  organs  are  power- 
fully active  from  internal  excitement,  whether  by  the  will  or  from  natural 
activity,  ideas  are  vividlv  and  rapidly  conceived ;  and  the  act  of  forming 
them  is  styled  CONCEPTION :  if  the  act  anoountato  a  very  high  degree 
of  vivacity,  it  is  called  IMAGINATION.  Thus  perception  is  the  lowest 
degree  of  activity  of  any  of  these  faculties  excited  by  aa  external  object ; 
and  conception  and  imagination  are  higher  degrees  of  activity  depending 
on  internal  causes,  and  without  tha  interference  of  an  external  object. 
Each  faculty  performs  the  act  of  conception  in  its  own  sphere.  Thus,  if 
one  person  nave  a  powerful  organ  of  Tune,  he  is  able  to  conceive,  or  call 
up  in  his  own  mind,  the  notes  of  a  tune,  when  no  instrument  is  sounding 
in  his  ears.  If  his  organ  of  Form  be  very  small,  he  may  not  be  able  to 
bring  shapes  before  his  mind  with  equal  facility.  Some  persons  read 
music  like  a  book,  the  written  sign  of  a  note  being  sufficient  to  enable 
them  to  call  up  the  impression  of  the  note  itself  in  their  minds.  This  is 
the  result  of  a  very  high  degree  of  activity  of  the  faculties  of  Form  and 
Tune.  Temperament  has  a  great  effect  on  activity  ;  the  lymphatic  tem- 
perament needs  external  objects  te  rouse  it  to  vivid  action,  while  the  ean- 
fuine  and  nervous  glow  with  spontaneous  and  constitutional  vivacity, 
[ence  imagination,  which  results  from  a  high  degree  of  activity,  is  rarely 
found  with  a  temperament  purely  lymphatic,  but  becomes  exalted  in  pro- 
portion to  the  approach  of  the  .temperament  to  the  nervous. 

In  treating  of  Colouring,  I  cited  a  passage,  in  which  Mr.  Stowart,  after 
stating  the  fact,  that-some  men  are  able  to  distinguish  different  tints  when 
presented  together,  who  cannot  name  them  when  separate,  attributes  this 
want  of  discrimination  to  defect  in  the  power  of  conception,  probably 
arising,  he  supposes,  from  early  habits  of  inattention.  To  a  certain  extent 
he  is  correct :  an  individual  like  Mr.  Sioane  may  be  found,  whose  organ 
of  Colouring  enables  him  to  distinguish  hues  when  seen  in  juxta- position, 
and  is  yet  so  weak  as  not  to  give  mm  conception  or  memory  of  them  when 
seen  apart,  and  this  would  certainly  indicate  a  deficient  power  of  concep- 
tion ;  but  then  the  power  of  conception  may  be  deficient  in  this  faculty 
alone,  and  very  vigorous  in  all  the  others.  On  Mr.  Stewart's  principle, 
that  conception  is  a  general  power,  we  here  meet  with  the  anomaly  of  its 
performing  one  portion  of  its  functions  well,  while  it  is  very  deficient  in 
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another ;  which  defect  is  accounted  for  by  him,  by  ascribing  it  to  earif 
habits  of  inattention :  whereas,  if  a  faculty  be  naturally  strong,  it  as  eagerjr 
attends  to  its  objects,  as  a  vigorous  and  empty  stomach  craves  for  food. 

When  any  of  the  knowing  or  reflecting  faculties  is  internally  active,  b 
conceives,  or  is  presented  with  ideas  of  the  objects  of  which  it  takes  cog- 
nizance. Thus,  Locality,  Colouring,  and  Size  being  active,  we  are  able, 
with  our  eyes  closed,  to  conceive  a  landscape  in  all  its  details  of  hill  ui 
dale,  sunshine  and  shade.  If  this  internal  action  become  morbid  throogt 
disease  of  the  organs,  then  ideas  become  fixed,  and  remain  invoJununlj 
in  the  mind ;  and  if  this  be  long  continued,  it  constitutes  insanity.  Manj 
persons  have  experienced,  when  in  the  dark,  vivid  impressions  of  figure 
of  every  variety  of  colour  and  form  passing  before  die  mind,  sometimes 
invested  with  alarming  brilliancy  and  vivacity.  I  conclude  that  this  arises 
from  internal  excitement  of  the  organs  situated  at  the  superciliary  ridge, 
namely,  Form,  Locality,  Colouring,  and  others.  This  affection  is,  it 
most  instances,  only  momentary;  .but  suppose  that  it  were  to- become 
fixed  and  continuous,  then  the  mind  would  be  haunted  by  permanent  asi 
vivid  conceptions  of  fantastic  beings,  invested  with  more  than  the  form 
and  hues  of  reality.  This  would  be  insanity ;  not  a  morbid  feeling,  such  a 
melancholy,  or  fury,  or  religious  joy,  but  an  intellectual  delusion.  Even 
sentiment  might  be  sound,  yet  this  aberration  of  intellect  might  reman 
fixed,  and  immoveable  by  the  will.  If  we  suppose  this  disease  to  take  place 
in  several  knowing  organs,  leaving  the  organs  of  reflection  entire,  it  a 
unite  possible  to  imagine  that  the  individual  may  have  false  perception* 
on  some  points,  and  not  only  be  sane  on  all  others,  but  be  able,  by  meani 
of  the  faculties  that  remain, unaffected,  to  distinguish  the  erroneous  im- 
pressions.    Such  cases  actually  occur. 

The  phenomena  of  apparitions  or  spectral  illusions  may  be  accounted 
for  by  the  principles  now  explained.  If  several  organs  become  actire 
through  internal  excitement,  they  produce  involuntary  conceptions  of  out- 
ward objects,  invested  with  all  the  attributes  of  form,  colour,  and  size, 
which  usually  distinguish  reality.  Many  interesting  examples  of  this  affec- 
tion are  given  in  The  Phrenological  Journal* 

The  organs  of  the  knowing  faculties  seem,  from  the  descriptions  of  the 
apparitions,  to  be  the  seats  of  these  diseased  perceptions.  Nicolai,  the 
Berlin  bookseller,  saw  the  form  as  of  a  deceased  person,  within  eight  step 
of  him — vast  numbers  of  human  and  other  forms  equally  in  the  day  and 
night— crowds  of  both  sexes — people  on  horseback — birds  and  dogs — of 
natural  size,  and  distinct  as  if  aliver~of  natural  colour,  but  paler  than 
/eajity.  He  then  began  to  hear  them  talk.  On  his  being  blooded  wita 
leeehes,  the  room  was  crowded  with  spectres — in  a  few  hours  their  colour 
began  to  fade,  but  in  a  few  more  they  were  white.  They  dissolved  in 
air,  tn&Jragments  of  them  were  visible  for  some  time.  Dr.  Alderson,  of 
Hull,  furnishes  other  two  cases.  Mr.  R.  left  his  wife  and  family  in  Ame- 
rica, but  saw  them  and  conversed  with  them  in  this  country — saw  trains 
of  living  and  dead  persons — in  a.  bright  braes  lock  again  saw  bis  transat- 
lantic friends,  and  always  in  that  lock — had  violent  headache.  A  pet- 
house-keeper  in  Hull  saw  a  soldier  jn  his  cellar  whom  he  endeavoured  to 
seize,  but  found  to  be  an  illusion-»-he  attempted  to  take  up  oysters  from 
the  ground,  which  were  equally-  unreal — he  saw  crowds  of  the  living  and 
dead— he  scarcelyijcnew  real  from  spectral  customers — and  suffered  re- 

E sated  flogging  from  a  wagoner  with  a  whip,  who  was  an  illusion. f    I 
ave  given  above,  page  264,  the  case  of  a  man  in  the  west  of  Scotland 
with  a  large  organ  or  Wonder,  who  saw  inanimate  things  and  persons  io 

*  Vol.  L,  p.  541 ;  ii.,  111,293,362;  v.,  210, S19, 430 ;  vi.,  260,  515;  vit,» 
In*  i  '.,  47,  21T. 
t  Aldersc***  JBstsy  on  Apparitions,  London,  1823. 
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visions— he  had  a  spotted  carpet  for  a  long  time  before  hit  eyes,  a  funeral, 
and  a  log  of  wood  on  wheels.  His  son  had  the  same  tendency — he  fol- 
lowed a  beggar,  who  glided  and  vanished  into  a  wall.  All  these  percep- 
tions are  clearly  referrible  to  the  knowing  organs. 

In  July,  1896,  I  was  present  at  the  examination  of  the  brain  of  an  old 

fentleman,  who  for  several  years  before  his  death  saw  spectral  illusions, 
no  wing  them  to  be  such.  They  presented  themselves  in  the  costumes) 
of  the  various  countries  which  he  had  visited,  and  even  Greek  and -Roman 
statues  appeared.  Their  dresses  were  often  rich  in  colouring,  and  the 
figures  were  of  all  sizes,  from  gigantic  to  miniature  beings.  An  old 
woman  wrapped  in  a  cloak,  such  as  is  generally  worn  by  Scotch  female 
peasants,  was  Ms  most  frequent  visiter.  There  was  great  vascularity^ in 
the  bloodvessels  of  the  brain  generally,  and  the  fad,  and  the  dura  mater 
lying  over  the  organs  of  Veneration,  Benevolence,  Wonder,  and  Imitation, 
were  thickened  and  opaque,  of  the  colour  and  appearance  of  moistened 
Vellum  ;  exhibiting  strong-  marks  of  chronic  inflammation. 

Mr.  Simpson  communicated  to  The  Phrenological  Journal,  vol.  ii.,  p. 
294,  the  following  case,  which  is  particularly  interesting  and  instructive. 
Concomitance  of  pain  in  the  precise  seat  of  the  organs,  with  disorder  of 
their  functions,  forms  a  striking  feature  in  it ;  and  ihe  author  states,  that 
he  is  ready  to  afford  the  means  of  verification  of  the  facts  to  any  philoso- 
phical inquirer : 

44  Miss  S.  L.,"  says  Mr.  Simpson,  "  a  young  lady,  under  twenty  years 
of  age,  of  good  family,  well  edueated,  free  from  any  superstitious  fears,  and 
in  perfect  general  health  of  body  and  soundness  of  mind,  has,  nevertheless, 
been  for 'some  years  occasionally  troubled,  both  in  the  night  and  in  the 
day,  with  visions  of  persons  and  inanimate  objects,  in  almost  all  the  modes 
end  forms  which  we  have  already  related.  She  was  early  subject  to  such 
illusions  occasionally,  and  the  first  she  remembers  was  that  of  a  carpet 
spread  out  in  the  air,  which  descended  near  her,  and  vanished  away. 

"  After  an  interval  of  some  years,  she'  began  to  see  human  figures  in 
her  room  as  she  lay  wide  awake  in  bed,  even  in  the  daylight  of  the  morn- 
ing.   These  figures  were  whitish,  or  rather  gray  and  transparent  like  cob- 
web, and  generally  above  the  size  of  life.    At  this  time  she  had  acu{e 
headaches,  very  singularly  confined  to  one  small,  spot  of  the  head ;  on 
being  asked  to  point  out  the  spot,  the  utmost  care  being  taken  not  to  lead 
her  to  the  answer,  our  readers  may  judge  of  our  feelings  as  phrenologists, 
when  she  touched,  with  ber  fore-finger  and  thumb,  each  tide  of  the  root 
of  the  nose,  the  commencement  of  the  eyebrows,  and  the  spot  immediately 
over  the  top  of  the  nose,  the  ascertained  seats  of  the  organs  of  Form,  Size, 
and  Individuality  !    Here,  particularly  on  each  aide  of  the  root  of  the 
nose,  she  said  the  sensation  could  only  be  compared  to  that  of  running 
sharp  knives  into  the  part.     The  pain  increased  when  she  held  her  head 
down,  and  was  much  relieved  by  holding  her  face  upward.*    Miss  S.  L., 
on  being  asked  if  the  pain  was  confined  to  that  spot,  answered,  that  some 
time  afterward  the  pain  extended  to  right  and  left  along  the  eyebrows,  and 
a  little  above,  them,  and  completely  round  the  eyes,  which  felt  often  as  if 
they  would  burst  from  their  sockets.     When  this  happened,  hep  visions 
were  varied  precisely  as  the  phrenologist  would  have  anticipated,  and  she 
detailed  the  progress  without  a  single  leading  question.     Weight,  Colour- 
ing, Order,  Number,  Locality,  all  became  affected ;  and  let  us  observe 
what  happened.     The  whitish  or  cobweb  spectres  assumed  the  natural 
colour  of  the  objects,  but  they  continued  often  to  present  themselves, 
though  not  always,  above  the  size  of  life.     She  saw  a  beggar  one  day  out 
of  doors,  natural  in  size  and  colour,  who  vanished  as  she  came  up  to  the 

♦  "  (tort— Does  not  this  look  like  a  pressure  of  blood  on  that  region  of 

the  brain?" 
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•pot    Colouring,  being  orer-excited,  began  to  occasion  it*  specific  ai 
fantastical  illusions.     Bright  spots,  like  start  on  a  black  ground,  filled  u 
room  in  the  dark,  and  even  in  daylight ;  and  sadden  and  sometimes  gn 
dual  illumination  of  the  room  during  the  night  often  took  place,  so  tbi 
the  furniture  in  it  became  visible.     Innumerable  balls  of  fire  seemed  on 
day  to  pour  like  a  torrent  out  of  one  of  the  rooms  of  tho  house  down  tin 
staircase.    On  one  occasion,  the  pain  between  the  eyes  and  along  ta 
lower  ridge  of  the  brow  struck  her  suddenly  with  great  violence—  wba 
instantly  the  room  filled  with  stars  and  bright  spots.     On  attempting,  s 
that  occasion,  to  go  to  bed,  she  said  she  was  conscious  of  an  inability  a 
balance  herself ',  as  if  she  had  been  tipsy,  and  she  fell,  having  made  repeated 
efforts  to  seize  the  bed-post ;  which,  in  the  most  unaccountable  manner, 
eluded  her  grasp,  by  shifting  Us  place,  and  also  by  presenting  her  wita  i 
number  of  bed-posts  instead  of  one.     If  the  organ  of  Weighty  situated  be- 
tween St2e  and  Colouring,  be  the  organ  of  the  instinct  to  preserve,  tot 
power  of  preserving  equilibrium,  it  must  be  the  necessary  consequent* 
of  the  derangement  of  that  organ  to  overset  the  balance  of  the  perm 
Over-excited   Number  we  should  expect  to*  produce  multiplication  of 
objects,  and  the  first  experience  she  had  of  this  illusion  was  the  male- 
plication  of  the  bed-posts,  and  subsequently  of  any  inanimate  object  At 
looked  at — that  object  being  in  itself  real  and  single  ;  a  book,  a  footstool 
a  work-box,  would  increase  to  twenty,  or  fifty,  sometimes  without  srsV 
or  arrangement,  and  at  other  times  piled  regularly  one  above  another. 
Such  objects  deluded  her  another  way,  by  increasing  in  size,  as  she  looked 
at  them,  to  the  most  amazing  excess — again  resuming  their  natural  mm 
—less  than  which  they  never  seemed  to  become— and  again  swelling  ooL 
Locality,  over-excited,  gave  her  the  illusion  of  objects,'  which  she  had  lies 
accustomed  to  regard  as  fixed,  being  out  of  their  places ;  and  she  thinb, 
but  is  not  sure,  that,  on  one  occasion,  a  door  and  window  in  one  apart- 
ment seemed  to  have  changed  places— but,  as  she  added,  she  might  ban  , 
been  deceived  by  a  mirror.     This  qualification  gave  us  the  more  confi- 
dence in  her  accuracy,  when,  as  she  did  with  regard  to  all  her  other  ilrs- 
aions,  she  spoke  more  positively.     She  had  not  hitherto  observed  a  greii 
and  painful  confusion  in  the  vision's  which  visited  her,  so  as  to  entitle  n 
to  infer  the  derangement  of  Order,    Individuality,  Form,  Size,  Weight. 
Colouring,  Locality,  and  Number  only,  seemed  hitherto  affected. 
'   "  For  nearly  two  years  MisgS.  L.  was  free  from  her  frontal  headache* 
and — mark  the  coincidence — untroubled  by  visions,  t>r  any  other  illusive 
perceptions.    Some  months  ago,  however,  all  her  distressing  symptom 
returned  in  great  aggravation,  whan  she  was  conscious  of  a  wants' 
health.*    The  pain  was  more  acute  than  before  along  the  frontal  bone, 
and  round  and  m  the  eyeballs ;  and  aH  the  organs  there  situated  recom- 
menced their  game  of  illusion.     Single  figures  of  absent  and  decease! 
friends  were  terribly  real  to*  her,  both  in  the  day  and  the  night,  sometime 
cobweb,  but  generally  coloured.     She  sometimes  saw  friends  on  the  street, 
who  proved  phantoms  when  she  approached  to  speak  to  them  ;  and  it* 
stances  occurred  where,  from  not  having  thus  satisfied  bersejf  of  the  ills* 
sion,  she  affirmed  to  such  friends  that  she  had  seen  them  in  certas 
places,  at  certain  times,. when  they  proved  to  her  the  clearest  alibi.    Tbi 
confusion  of  her  spectral  forms  now  distressed  her.     (Order  affected.) 
The  oppression  and  perplexity  was  intolerable  when  figures  presents! 
themselves  before  her  in  inextricable  disorder,  and  still  more  when  they 
changed — as  with  Nicoki — from  whole  figures  to  parts  of  figures — facet 
and  half  faces,  and  limbs — sometimes  of  inordinate  size  and  dreadM 
deformity.     One  instance  of  illusive  disorder,  which  she  mentioned,  ■ 

irregularity  would,  it  is  very  probable,  explain  the  wbok 


disorder." 
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carious ;  and  has  the  farther  effect  of  exhibiting  (what  cannot  be  put  in 
terms  except  those  of)  the  derangement  of  the  just  perception  of  gravita- 
tion or  equilibrium  ( Weight.)  One  night,  as  she  sat  in  her  bed-room,  and 
was  about  to  go  to  bed,  a  stream  of  spectres,  persons*  faces,  and  limbs, 
in  the  most  shocking  confusion,  seemed  to  her  to  pour  into  her  room  from 
the  window,  in  the  manner  of  a  cascade  !  Although  the  cascade  con- 
tinued apparently  in  rapid  descending  motion,  there  was  no  accumulation 
of  figures  in  the  room,  the  supply  unaccountably  vanishing  after  having 
formed  the  cascade.     Colossal  figures  are  her  frequent  visiters.     (Size.) 

"  Real,  but  inanimate,  objects  "have  assumed  to  her  the  form  of  animals ; 
and  she  has  often  attempted  to  lift  articles  from  the  ground  which,  lu\e 
the  oysters  in  the  pot-house  cellar,  eluded  her  grasp. 

"  More  recently  she  has  experienced  a  great  aggravation  of  her  alarms ; 
for,  like  Nicolai,  she  began  to  hear  her  spectral  visiters  speak !  With 
Mr.  R.,  of  Hull;  the  spectres  always  spoke.  At  first  her  crowds  kept  up 
a  buzzing  and  indescribable  gibbering,  and  occasionally  joined  in  a  loud 
and  terribly  disagreeable  laugh,  which  she  could  only  impute  to  fiends. 
These  unwelcome  sounds  were  generally  followed  by  a  rapid  and  always 
alarming  advance  of  the  figures,  which  often  on  these  occasions  presented 
very  Urge  and  fearful  faces,  with  insufferable  glaring  eyes  close  to  her 
own*  All  self-possession  then  failed  her,  and  the  cold  sweat  of  terror 
stood  on  her  brow.  Her  single  figures  of  the  deceased  and  absent  then 
began  to  gibber,  and  soon  more  distinctly  to  address  her ;  but  her  terror 
has  hitherto  prevented  her  from  understanding  what  was  said.* 

"  Of  the  other  illusive  perceptions  of  Miss  S.  L.  we  may  mention  the 
mentation  of  being  lifted  up,  and  of  sinking  down,  and  falling  forward, 
with  the  puzzling  perception  of  objects  off  their  perpendicular ;  for  ex- 
ample? the  room,  floor  and  all,  sloping  to  one  side.     ( Weight.") 

Mr.  Simpson  concludes,  by  remarking  "  how  curiously  the  old-establish- 
ed phenomena  of  ghosts  are  seriatim  explained  by  this  case.  White  or 
gray  ghosts — the^ray  bodach  of  M'lvor  in  Waverley — result  from  excited 
Form,  with  quiescent  Colouring,  the  transparent  cobweb  effect  being 
colourless.  Pale  spectres  and  shadowy,  yet  coloured,  forms  are  the  effect 
of  partially  excited  Colouring.  Tall  ghosts  and  dwarf  gdblins  are  the 
illusions  of  •  over-excited  Size.  Creusa  appeared  to  JEneas  colossal  in 
Iter  size : 

*  Infelix  simulacrum  atque  ipsius  umbra  Creusaa, 
Visa  mini  ante  oculos  et  nota  major  imago.1 


«c 


The  ghosts  of  Ossian  are  often  colossal.  Gibbering  and  speaking 
ghosts,  with  an  unearthly  con/usion  of  tongues  and  fiend-like  peals  of 
laughter,  as  if  the  demons  revelled,  are  illusions  which  many  have  ex* 
perienced." 

The  illusions  of  the  £nglish  opium-eater  are  no  longer  a  horrible  mys- 
tery ;  they  are  explained  in,  Mr.  Simpson's  paper  here  quoted. 

Mr.  Macnish,  in  the  later  editions  of  his  deservedly  popular  work  on 
sleep, t  has  given  a  chapter  on  spectral  illusions,  in  which  the  foregoing 
theory  is  adopted,  as  the  only  one  capable  of  explaining  them.  u  If  the 
brain/1  says  ne,  %<  be  brought,  by  internal  causes,  to  a  degree  of  excite- 
ment, which,  in  general,  is  the  result  only  of  external  impressions,  ideas 
not  -less  vivid  than  sensations  ensue ;  and  the  individual  has  the  same 

*  "We  may  here  mention,  that  the  phrenological  explanations  of  the  dis- 
tressing affection  which  have  been  given  Miss  S.  L.,  have  had  the  happy 
effect  of  affording  her  much  more  composure  when  visited  by  her  phantoms 
than  she  thought  possible.  She  is  still  terrified  with  their  speaking ;  but  her 
mind,  on  the  whole,  is  greatly  eased  on  the  subject." 

f  The  Philosophy  of  Sleep,  by  Robert  Macnish ;  2d  and  3d  editions,  chap* 
xv.    See  also  his  Into oduct ion  to  Phrenology,  p.  136. 
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consciousness  at  if  an  impression  were  tnnsai(ted  Aon  aw  mmttui  cbjm 
through  the  senses.     Id  other  words,  the.  brain,  in  a  certain  state,  per 
ceives  external  bodies ;  and  any  cause  which  induces  that  state,  gnta 
rise  to  a  like  perception,  independently  of  the  usual  cause — the  presence 
of  external  bodies  themselves.     The  chief  of  these  internal  causes  is  in- 
flammation of  the  brain  ;  and,  when  the  organs  of  the  perceptive  faculties 
are  so  excited*— put  into  a  state  similar  to  that  which  follows  actual  im- 
pressions from  without — the  resuTt  is  a  series  of  false  images  or  sound* 
which  are  often  so  vivid  as  to  be  mistaken  for  -realities.     During  slew 
the  perceptive  organs  seem  to  be  peculiarly  susceptible  of  such  excite- 
ment.    In  dreaming,  for  instance,  the  external  world  19  inwardly  repre- 
sented to  our  minds  with  all  the  force  of  reality  :  we  speak  and  hearu 
if  we  were  in  communication  with  actual  existences.     Spectral  illusion* 
are  phenomena  strictly  analogous;  indeed  they  are  literally  nothing  els 
than  involuntary  waking  dreams."     Mr.  Afacnish  gives  the  following  in- 
teresting account  of  a  vision  seen  by  himself:  "  In  March,  1S29,  during 
an  attack  of  fever,  accompanied  with  violent  action  in  the  brain,  I  expe- 
rienced illusions  of  a  very  peculiar  kind.     They  did  not  appear  excep 
when  the  eyes  were  shut  or  the  room  perfectly  dark  ;  and  this  was  aw 
of  the  most  distressing  things  connected  with  .my  illness;   for  it  obliged 
me  either  to  k#ep  my  eyes  open*  or  to  admit  more  Jight  into  the  chamber 
than  they  could  well  tolerate.     I  had  the  consciousness  of  shining  and 
hideous  faces  grinning  at  me  in  the  midst  of  profound  darkness,  from 
which  they  glared  forth  in  horrid  and  diabolical  relief.     They  were  never 
stationary,  but  kept  moving  in  the  gloomy  back-ground  :  sometimes  they 
approached  witjiin  an  inch  or  two  of  my  face  ;  at  otner  times  they  receded 
several  feet  or  yards  from  it.     They  would  frequently  break  into  frag- 
ments, which,  after  floa'tiqg  about,  would  unite — portions  of  one  face 
coalescing  with  those  of  another,  and  thus  forming  still  more  uncouth  sod 
abominable  images.     The  only  way  I  could  get  rid  of  these  phantom 
was,  by  admitting  more  light  into  the  chamber  and  opening  the  eyes,  when 
they  instantly  vanished  ;  but  only  to  reappear  when  the  room  was  darkened 
or  the  eyes  closed.     One  night,  when  the  fever  was  at  its  height,  I  hid 
a  splendid  vision  of  a  theatre,  in  the  arena  of  which  Ducrow,  the  celebrated 
equestrian,  was  performing^     On  this  occasion  I  had  no  consciousness 
of  a  dark  back-ground  like  to  that  on  which  the  monstrous  images  floated; 
but  everything  was  gay,  bright,  and  beautiful.    I  was  broad  awake,  my 
eyes  were  closed,,  and  yet  I  saw  with  perfect  distinctness  the  whole 
scene  going  on  in  the  theatre — Due  row  performing  his  wonders  of  horse* 
manship — and  the  assembled  multitude,  among  whom  I  recognised  several 
inlimate  friends;  in  short,  the  wools  process  sf  the  entertainment  u 
clearly  as  if  I  were  present  at  it.     When  I  opened  my  eyes  the  whole 
sceno  vanished  like  the  enchanted  palace  of  the  necromancer ;  when  1 
closed  them,  it  as  instantly  returned*    Bat,  though  I  could  thus  dissipate 
the  spectacle,  I  found  it  impossible  to  get  rid  0/  the  accompanying  music 
This  was  the  grand  march  in  the  opera  of  Aladdin,  and  was  performed  ty 
the  orchestra  with  more  superb  and  imposing  effect,  and  with  greater 
loudness,  than  I  ever  heard  it  before ;  it  was  executed,  indeed,  with  tre- 
mendous energy.     This  air  I  tried  every  effort  to  dissipate,  by  forcibly 
endeavouring  to  call  other  tones  to  mind,  but  it  was  in  vain.     However 
completely  the  vision  might  be  dispelled,  the*  music  remained  in  spite  of 
every  effort  to  banish  it.     During  the  whole  of  this  singular  state,  1  wai 
perfectly  aware  of  the  illusiveness  of  my  feelings,  and,  though  labouring 
under  a  violent  headache,  could  not  help  speculating  upon  them,  and  ©a 
deavouring  to  trace  them  to  their  proper  cause.     This  theatrical  vision 
continued  for  about  five  hours ;  the  previous  delusions  for  a  couple  of 
days.    The  whole  evidently  proceeded  from  such  an  excited  state  of  sous 
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{rafts  of  the  brain  as  I  have  already  alluded  to.  Ideality,  Wonder,  Form, 
"Colour,  and  Size  were  alt  in  intensely  active  operation ;  while  the  state  of 
the  reflecting  organs  was  unchanged.  Had  the  latter  participated  in  the 
general  excitement  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  unable  to  rectify  the  false 
impressions  of  the  other  organs,  the  case  would  have. been  one  of  pure 
delirium."  To  show  how  little  spectral  illusions  are  dependent  on  sight, 
Mr.  Macnish  adverts  to  the  fact,  that  the  blind  are  frequently  subject  to 
them  :  "  A  respected  ejderly  gentleman,  says  he,  "  a  patient  of  my  own, 
who  was  afflicted  with  loss  of  sight,  accompanied  by  violent  headaches 
and  severe  dyspeptic  Symptoms,  used  to  have  the  image  of  a  Mack  cat 
presented  before  him,  as  distinctly  as  he  could  have  seen  it  before  he  be- 
came blind.  Jfe  was  troubled  with  various  other  spectral  appearances, 
besides  being  subject  to  illusions  of  sound  equally  remarkable ;  for  he 
had  often  the  consciousness  of  hearing  music  so  strongly  impressed  upon 
him,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  his  friends  could  convince  him  it  was 
purely  ideal.'** 

There  are  persons  who  Imagine  themselves  to  be  made  of  glass,  and 
who  refuse  to  sit  down,  or  assume  any  position  in  which  glass  would  not 
be  safe,  lest  they  should  break  their  bodies  in  pieces ;  others  have  con- 
ceived >that  some  object  was  attached  to  their  nose,  or  that  some  figure 
was  kn pressed  upon  then*  forehead ;  who  in  every  other  respect  were 
sound  in  mind.  "Such  aberrations  appear  to  be  fixed  and  permanent  con- 
ceptions of  a  diseased  nature,  resulting  from  morbid  and  involuntary 
activity  of  the  organs  of  the  knowing  faculties.  The  cure  will  be  accom- 
plished by  removing  the  organic  cause,  and  not  by  a  logical  demonstration 
that  the  object  does  not  exist ;  fitted  perhaps  to  convince  a  sound  under- 
standing, but  altogether  inefficient  for  the  removal  of  illusions  springing 
from  a  diseased  brain. 

Another  form  of  mental  derangement,  arising  from  interns!  excitement 
ef  the  organs,  is  the  tendency  to  involuntary  and  sometimes  unconscious 
manifestations  of  the  faculties.  Some  insane  patients  talk  night  and  day 
to  themselves  ;t  and  in  hysterical  affections  the  individual  Often  alter- 
nately laughs  and  cries  involuntarily.  The  last  phenomena  are  explicable 
by  the  supposition  of  different  organs  becoming  active  and  quiescent  in 
turns,  in  consequence  of  some  irregular  action  ih  the  brain.  Dr.  A.  Combe 
saw  in  Paris  a  lady  who,  when  just  emerging  from  insensibility,  occasioned 
by  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  manifested  the  faculties,  of  Wit  and  Imitation  quite 
unconsciously,  but  with  so  admirable  an  effect,  that  her  relations  were 
forced  into  fits  of  laughter,  mingled  with  floods  of  tears  for  her  unhappy 
condition :  on  her  recovery,  she  did  not  know  of  the  exhibitions  she  nau 
made.  The  organs  <*f  Wh  and  Imitation  were  large.  Phrenology  ac- 
counts for  such  facts  in  m  simple  -and  natural  manner,  by  the  effects  of 
diseased  activity  of  the  organs. 

DREAMING  may  now  be  analyzed.  If  the  greater  number  of  the 
organs  remain  inactive,  bnried  in  sleep,  and  if  two  or  three,  from  some 
internal  excitement  confined  to  themselves,  become  active,  these  will 
present  the  mind  with  corresponding  conceptions,  and  their  action  being 
teparated  from  that  of  the  other  organs,  which,  in  the  waking  state,  gene- 
rally co-operate  with  them,  the  "result  will  be  the  creation  of  disjointed 
and  fantastic  impressions  of  objects,  circumstances,  and  events ;  in  short, 

*  The  true  theory  of  apparitions  was  acutely  conjectured'  by  Hobbes, 
Veltaite,  Shenstone,  and  flume ;  hntHhe  late  Dr.  Alderson,  of  Hull,  was  the 
first  to  establish  that  such  illusions  ace  the  result  of  cerebral  disorder*  although 
this  honour  has  been  claimed  by  Dr.  Ferriar,  of  Manchester.  See  "  Notes, 
chiefly  historical,  on  the  Philosophy  of  Apparitions,"  by  Mr.  Robert  Cox; 
Phren.  Journ.f  vol.  viii.,  p.  538. 

f  See  before,  p.  331. 
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«D  the  various  phenomena  of  dreams.  That  every  circumstance  whic 
disturbs  the  organization  of  the  body  may  become  the  cause  of  dreams : ; 
heavy  supper,  by  encumbering  the  digestive  powers,  affects  the  brain  pain 
fully  by  sympathy  ;  and  hence  the  spectres  and  *'  chimeras  dirje  "  createc 
by  the  dreaming  fancy.  x  Fever,  by  keeping  up  a  morbid  excitement  in  the 
whole  system,  sustains  the  brain  in  a  state  of  uninterrupted  action  ;  and 
hence  the  sleeplessness  which  attends  the  higher,  and  the  disturbed 
dseams  which  accompany  the  lower,  degrees  of  that  disease.  Thus  also 
is  explained  another  familiar  fact  relative  to  the  mind.  If,  during  day, 
ve  have  been  excessively  engaged  in  any  particular  train  of  studies,  n 
haunts  us  in  our  dreams.  During  day  the  organs  of  the  faculties  chiefly 
employed  were  maintained  in  a  state  of  action,  intense  and  sustained  in 
proportion  to  the  mental  application.  By  a  general  law  of  the  constitu- 
tion, excessive  action  does  not  subside  suddenly,  but  abates  by  insensible 
degrees ;  on  going  to  sleep,  so'moch  activity  continues  in  the  organ,  that 
the  train  of  ideas  goes  on ;  till,  after  long  action,  it  at  last  entirely  eeaset. 

■In  dreams  we  are  sometimes  overwhelmed  with  termor,  ana  caooo: 
4pcever1he  object  which  occasions  it,  This  may  he  accounted  for  by 
supposing  the  organ  j>f  Cautiousness  to  be  violently  excited  by  some  in- 
ternal cause,  white  the  organs  of  the  intellectual  faculties  continue  asleep. 
In  other  instances  we  dream  of  seeing  jthe  most  alarming  or  wonderful 
appearances  without  feeling  any  emotion.  This  seems  to  arise  from 
several  of  the  intellectual  organs  being  awake,  while  those  of  the  senti- 
ments remain  dormant.  A  remarkable  dream  of  this  description  is  nar- 
rated in  The  Phrenological  Journal,  vol.'  ix.,  p.  278. 

On  inquiry  1  find,  whit  indeed  might  have  been  anticipated  a  priori, 
that  dreams  in  different  individuals  have  most  frequently  relation  to  the 
faculties  whose  organs  are  largest  in  their  brains.     A  friend,  in  whom 
Tune  is  large  and  Language  deficient,  tells  me  that  be  has  frequently 
dreamed  of  hearing  and  producing  music,  but  very  purely  of  composing 
discourses,  written  -or  oral.    Another  gentleman,  in  whom  Language  ii 
full  and  Tune  deficient,  states  that  he  never  but  once  in  his  life  dreamed 
of  hearing  a  musical  note,  while  many  a  laborious  -page  he  has  imagined 
himself  writing,  reading,  and  speaking  in  his  dreams  ;  nay,  he  has  re- 
peatedly dreamed  of  conveising  with  foreigners  in  their  own  tongue,  with 
a  degree  of  fluency  which  he  could  never  command  while  awake.    In 
the  same  way,  a  personf  in  whbm  Locality  is  large,  assured  me,  that  be 
had  very  frequently  dreamed  of  travelling  in  foreign  countries,  and  enjeyed 
most  vivid  impressions  of  the  scenery ;  while  another,  in  whom  that  organ 
is  small,  never  dreamed  of  such  a  subject     One  friend,  in  whom  Com* 
bativeness  is  large,  told  me  that  he  had  fought  many  a  tough  and  long- 
contested  battle  h\  his  dreams  ;  while  another,  in  whom  that  organ  u 
moderate,  stated  that  he  had  never  dreamed  of  fighting  but  once,  and  that 
was  when  his  imagination  placed  him  in  the  hands  or  murderers  whose 
heads  he  attempted  to  break  with  a  poker,  and  wakened  in  terror  at  his 
own  combative  effort. 

If,  in  persons  of  an  active  temperament,  the  reflective  organs  chiefly 
be  exercised  during  day,  it  is  not  unusual  for  the  organs  of  Form,  Locality, 
and  Colouring  to  disport  themselves  in  dreams.    I  have  known  example! 
of  literary  men  a^nd  lawyers,  who,  in  their  dreams, 
"  Flew  to  the  pleasant  fields  traversed  so  oft, 
In  lifers  morning  march  when  the  bosom  was  young," 

and  enjoyed  scenery  which  they  loved,  but  which  their  avocations  pre- 
vented them  frdm  visiting  in  their  waking  hours. 

A  curious  illustration  of  the  effect  of  the  predominating  organs  in 
determining  the  character  of  dreams,  occurs  in  the  case  of  Scott,  who  was 
executed  in  1323,  at  Jedburge,  for  murder.    It  is  stated  in  his  Life,  that, 
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•ome  years  'before  the  fatal  event,  he  'dreamed  that  he  had  committed  a 
mirier,  and  was  greatly  impressed  with  the  idea.  He  frequently  spoke 
of  it,  and  recurred  to  it  as  something  ominous,  till  at  last  it  was  realized. 
The  organ  of  Destructiveness  was  large  in  his  head,  and  so  active,  that 
he  was  an  enthusiast  in  poaching,  and  prone  to  outrage- and  violence  in 
his  habitual  conduct.  ,  This  activity  of  the  organ  might  exist  during  sleep, 
and  then  it  would  inspire  his  mind  with  destructive  feelings,  and  the  dream 
of  murder  would  be  the  consequence.  From  the  great  natural  strength 
of  the  propensity,  he  probably,  may  have  felt,  when  awake,  an  inward 
tendency  to  this  crime  ;  and,  by  joining  this  and  the  dream  together,  the 
strong  impression  feft  by  the  latter  on  his  mind  is  easily  accounted  for. 

I  presume,  although  I  do  not  know  it  as  a  fact,  that  persons  in  whom 
Cautiousness  is  small,  and  Hope  and  Benevolence  large,  will,  when  ift 
health,  generally  enjoy  brilliant  and  happy  dreams  ;  while  others,  in  whom 
Cautiousness  i»  very  large  and  Hope  small,  will  be  wading  in  difficulties 
and  wo.     •  .        •       «.  *    • 

Mr  AflRrewCarmichael,  of  Dublin,  in  "  An  Essay  on  Dreaming,  imrfth 
ding  Conjectures  on  the  Proximate  Cause  of  Sleep,"*  suggests  the  idea 
that  sleep  may  be  the  chief  occasion  when  the  waste  of  substance  in-  the 
brain  .8  repaired  by  the  deposition  of  new  particle*  of  matter.  There  is 
no  direct  evidence  of  the  trtith  of  this  c<$!jeotuce  ;  but  the  brain,  like  every 
other  part  of  the  animal  structure,  is  furnished  with  bloodvessels  and  ab- 
sorbents, and  is  known  to  waste  like  them :  that  the  waste  should  be 
repaired,  therefore,  is  a  met  of  necessary  inference  ;uand  Mr.  Carmichael 
conceives,  that  the  period  of  sleep,  when  the  mental  functions  are  sus- 
pended, is  particularly  suitable  for  this  operation.  Mr.  Carmichael's  views 
nave  been  controverted  by  Mr.  Macnieh,  chiefly  on  the  following  grounds  : 
First,  It  is  inconceivable  that  a  natural  and  healtriy  deposition  of  new  par- 
ticles should  cause  a  cessation  of  the  functions  of  the  brain ;  before  such 
a  deposition  can  take  place,  tlfere  must  be  ait  augmented  circulation  of 
hlood  through  its  vessels,  and  increased  circulation  implies  increased  acti- 
vity of  function  ;  besides,  the  circulation  in  the  brain,  in  place  of  being  aug- 
mented during  sleep,  is  greatly  diminished.  Secondly,  On  Mr.  ..Carmichael's 
supposition,  that  the  process  df  assimilation  m  the  brain  is  the  proximate 
cause  of  sleep,  how  are  we  to  account  for  people  being  so  easily  awakened  ? 
It  is  difficult  to  conceive  the  assimilative  process  to  be  so  suddenly  arrested 
or  completed.  Thirdly*  Dreaming  is  inconsistent  with  the  theory  ;  for  as- 
similation must  be -supposed  to  take  place  in  the  whole  brain  at.  the  same 
time,  in  which  case. the  activity  of  ojieJsrgan,  while  others  are  asleep,  is  im- 
possible. Lastly,  and  above  aH,  an  inclination  to  steep- is  felt  immediately 
after  taking  food,  and  long  before  the  chyle  has  reached  thja  bloodvessels,  by 
which  it  is  deposited  previously  to  assimilation,  t  To  these  arguments  Miy 
Carmichael  has  published,  in  the  same  volume,?  a  very  ingenious  reply. 

The  preceding  view  of  the  phenomena  of  dreaming  gives  a  death-blow 
to  thV  superstitious  notion  of  warnings  and  supernatural  communications 
being  now  made  to  the  mind  in  sleep  ;  'while  it  explains  naturally  the  oc- 
casional fulfilment  of  dreams,*  as  uvtfie  case  of  Scott. 

Thus,  the  internal  excitement  of  the  intellectual  organs  produces  coir-, 
oeption ;  tho  ideas  conceived  always  bearing  relation  to  the  particular 
organ  or  organs  called  into  action.  This  excitement,  when  morbid  and 
involuntary,  produces  fixed  conceptions  or  ideas,  which  is  a  species  of 
insanity  ;  and  the  same  excitement  taking  place  in  some  organs  during 
sleep,  while  others  remain  in  a  state  of  inaction,  produces  dreams.     When* 

»  TilkcKs  Phil.  Mag.,  vol.  liv.,  pp.  352,  324  ;  or  Transactions  of  the  Kingan\ 
Queen's  College  of  Physicians,  vol.  ii.,,n.  48 :  Also  Mr.  Carmichael's  Memoir; 
of  the  Life  and  Philosophy  of  Spurzheim,  p  91. 

f  Phrenological  Journal,  veL  ix.,  pp.  175- 181..  |  #»&*?.  UJk 
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during  period*  af  wakefulness,  the  excitement  is  inordinately  great,  aw 
conception^  apparitions  ensues.  Hence  these  phenomene*  are  ail  con- 
lectea  in  their  cease,  however  dissimilar  in  their  external  appearance. 

IMAGINATION.  The  metaphysicians  frequentiy-empfoy  the  wonts 
Imagination  and  Fancy,  but  "neither  of  them  is  synonymous  wkh  the  phre- 
nological term  Ideality.  Imagination  is  defined  4o  be,  '*  The  power  of 
forming  ideal  pictures ;  the  power  of, representing  things  absent,  to  ons'i 
•elf."  In  this  sense,  which  I  hold  to  be  the  primitive  and  t^ost  comet, 
there  is  scarcely  a  shade  of  difference"  between  Conception  and  Imagina- 
tion. Locality,  Size,  Colouring,  and  Individuality,  being  active  by  com- 
mand of  the  will,  call  up  the  features  of  a  landscape,  and  we  may  then  be 
■aid  to  conceive  it.  If  to  this  act  the  word  imagine  were  applied,  and  we 
were  said  to  imagine  a  landscape,  the  expression  would  not  be  felt  as  ia- 

Eoper.  Mr.  Stewart,  therefore,  if  he  had  confined  Imagination  to  the 
Bits  here  pointed  out,  namely,  to  "  the  power  of  representing  thji*i 
absent,  to  oue's  self,"  woufd  not  have  been  censurable  for  doubting  if  a 
were  a  fatuity  distinct  from  Conception,  which  he  has  rankeff  as  soak 
At  the  sane  time,  his  notion,  that  "  Imagination' is  not  the-  gift  of  nature," 
butiftrmed  "  by  particular  habit*  of  study  or  of  business,**  is  even  on  the 
supposition  erroneous;  for  there  is,  no  mode  of  action  of  the  mind  which 
is  not  the  gift  of  nature,  how£ve**h>ueb  it  may  be  improved  by  judicious 
ekerciae.  There  is,  however,  a*dWereace  between  Conception  and  Ima- 
gination. The  former  is  the  cool  and  methodical  representation  of  things 
absent,  as  they  exist  in  oatufeyto  one's  self.  Imagination  is  the  tmssi- 
ewned  repreeentahon  of  the  same  things— not  merely  in  the  forms  and 
arrangements  of  nature,  but  in  new  combinations  formed  by  the  mind  itself 
In  Phrenology,  therefore,  Conception  is  viewed  as  the  second  degree  of 
activity  of. the-  knowing  and  reflecting  faculties,  and  Imagination  as  the 
third.  •  Imagination  is  nothing  but  intense,  glowing,  forcible  conceptions, 
proceeding  from  great  activity  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  not  confined  to 
real  circumstances,  but  embracing  as  many  new  combinations^**  they  si* 
eaoable  of  calling  forth*  In  this  way,  Imagination  may  be  manifested 
without  ornament  or  illustration ;  and  this  is  the  ease  when  such  faculties 
as  Form,  Locality,  Colouring,  and  Causality  act  by  themsejvea,  unaided 
by  Ideality  and  Comparison.  Hence,  the  assertion  of  D'Alembert,*  that 
"metaphysics  and  geometry  are  of  aU  the  sciences  belonging  to  reason 
those  in  which  Imagination  has  the  greatest  share/'  is  quite  intelligible, 
and  majr  Rave  been  seriously  made.  If,  in  that  philosopher,  Form,  Sise, 
locality,  Number,  and  Causality--<»a«hort,  the  faculties  wbichgo  to  con- 
stitute a  genips.foajna^hejnatics  and  metaphysics — were  vera  active,  he 
would  be  conscious  of  imagining,  with  great  interest  and  vivacity,  many 
new  relations  of  space,  magnitude,  and  causation  f  and,  looking  to  the 
usual  definitions  of  Imagination,  he  was  entitled  to  designate  these  acts 
as  operations  of  that  faculty. 

The  metaphysicians  attach  a  deferent, and  more  extensive  meaning  so  the 
word  Fancy,  and,  according  to  myrunderstanding  of  the  furjftion*4tecribed 
by  them  to  this  supposed  power;  it  embraces  a  wider  range  than  Imagina- 
tion, and  necessarily  implies  ornament  and  illustration.  Hence  Compa- 
rison* and  probably  Ideality,  most  be  combined  with  the  knowing  and 
seflecting  faculties  to  constitute  Fancy.  The  latter  faculties  wifl  call  op 
ideas  of  objects  as  they  exist  in  nature,  Ideality  will  invest  them  with 
beauty,  Comparison  will  cull  similes  and  trace  analogies  throughout  the 
boundless  fields  of  space,  and  the  intellectual  compound  may  be  designated 
as  the  creation  of  Fancy.  The  significations  commonly  attached  to  the 
words  Imagination  and  Fancy  are,  however,  by  ho  means  precise.  The 
conceptions  of  the  knowing  and  reflecting  faculties,  illustrated  and  diverai 
*  Stewart*  PreUnu  Diseert.  to  Sup.  Eneydop.  Brit,  Part  i,  p.  6. 
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fejtby  Qmnjprison  alone,  are  frequently  designated  aa  Fancy ;  and  ia  thi» 
sense  #n  author  or  orator  may  rje  said  to  possess  a  brilliant  fancy,  although 
Ideality  be. by  no  means  a  predominant  organ  in  his  head.  .On  the  other 
hand,  many  passages  of  Milton  are  the  result  merely  of  .the  knowing  facuL 
ties-and  Causality,  imbued  with  intense  Ideality,  and. in  them  Comparison 
supplies  but  few  illustrations ;  nevertheless,  these  are  said  to  be  highly 
imaginative,  and  oertainly  are  so.  Thjis,  in  judging  of  genius,  Phrenology 
teaches  us  to  be  discriminative  in  our  analysis,  and  to  avoid  the  error  of 
inferring  the  presence  of  all  the  powers  of  the  mind  in  an  eminent  degree, 
because  one  great  talent  is  possessed. 

Improvisatori  are  able,  without  study  or  premeditation,  to  pour  out 
thousands  of  verses  impromptu,  often  of  no  despicable  quality,  upon  any 
subject  whiah  the  specators-  choose  to  suggest.  I  have  not  seen  any  of 
these  individuals ;  but  Phrenology  enables  us  to  conjecture,  the  consti- 
tuent elements  of  their  genius.  In  the  first  place,  we  may  infer  that  they 
possess  .4  high  nervous  or  sanguine  temperament,  communicating"  great 
activity  to  the  brain  ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  Language,  Individuality; 
Eventuality,  Comparison,  Tune,  Xime*  SBd  Ideality  all  large.  The  grent 
and  uncommon  activity  supposed,  would  fyroduce  the  readiness**/  eotfeep* 
iion  and  warmth  of  feeling  whifch  are  the'  first  requisites  ;  large.endow#ienC 
of  Individuality  and  Eventuality  would  supply  facts  and  incident*  necee* 
aary  to  give  substance  and  action  to  the  composition ;  Comparison  would 
afford  similes,  metaphors,  and  illustrations  \  ideality  would  contribute 
elevation,  Tuueand  Time  give  rhythm,  and  Language  afford  expression  to 
the  whole  ideas  so  formed  and  combined.  Observation  only  can  determine 
whether  these  conjectures  be  correct ;  but  the  causes  here  assigned 
appear  to  be  adequate~to  the  effects—- and  this,  in  a  hypothesis,  is  all  thai 
•an  be  expected.  - 

MEMORY  also  is  a  mode  of  action  of  the  faculties.  In  most  indivi- 
duals tjie  mind  has  no  power  of  calling  up,  into  fresh  existence,  the  emo& 
tions  experienced  by  "means  of  the  propensities  and  sentimentsrby  merely 
willing  them  to  ^e  felt,  and  hence  we  hold  these  faculties  not  to  posses* 
Memory.  The  ideas, however, formed  by  the  knowing  and  reflecting  facul- 
ties can  be  reproduced  by  an  act  of  recollection,  and  these  powers  aje, 
therefore,  said  to  have  Memory.  Memory  is  thus  merely  a  mode  of  notion 
of  the  knowing  and  reflecting  faculties.  I  have  said  that  Conception  and 
Imagination  also  result  from  the  internal  action  of  these  organ**;  and  the 
question  naturally  arises,  In  what  respect  does  Memory  dineWrbni  them! 
The  difference  appears  to  be  this  :  In  Conception  end  Imagination  new 
combinations  Qf  ideas  are  focmed,  not  onty  without  -regard  to  the  time 
or  order  in  which  the  elementary  notions  had  previously  existed,  but 
even  without  any  direct  reference  to  their  haying  formerly  existed  at  ajt 
MAnory,  on  tfete  other  hand,  implies  4*4  new  conception  of'ltn^ressiotM 
previously  received,  attended  with  the  Idea  of  past  timd,'  and  conscious* 
seas  of  their  former  existence ;  and  it  generally  follows  the  order  of  the 
evente  as  they  happened. 

Bach  organ  enables  the  mind  to  lecall  the  impressions  which  it- served 
at  first  to  receive.  Thus^the  organ  of  Tune  will  reeaH  notes  formerly 
heard,  and  give  the  memory  of  music.  Form  will  recall  figures  previ- 
ously observed,  will  give  the  memory  of  parsons,  pictures,  and  crystals* 
and  will  produce  a  talent  for  becoming  learnjtd  m  matters  connected  with 
such»objects.  Individuality  and  Eventuality  will  confer  memory  for  facte, 
and  render  a  person  skilled  in  history,  both  natural  and  civil.  A  person 
in  whom  Causality  ia  powerfal,  wlty  possess  a  natural  memory  for  meta- 
physics. Hence  there,  may  be  as  many  kinds  of  megnory  as  there  am 
knowing  and  reflecting  faculties ;  and  an  individual  may  have  great 
memory  for  one  class  of  ideas,  and  very  little  for  anftthnt :  George  Bidder 
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had  an  almost  inconceivable  power  of  recollecting  arithmetical  calculations, 
while  in  memory  of  history  or  languages 'he  did  not  surpass  ordiaaqg  men. 
As  the  recollection  of  facts  and  occurrences  is  what  is  eomntoaly  meant, 
in  popular  language,  by  a  great  memory,  individuals  so  gifted  will  generally 
be  found  to  possess  a  good  developement  of  Individuality,  Erenfaality, 
and  probably  of  Language. 

There  appears*  to  be  a  quality  of  brain  which  gives  rftentiveness  to 
memory,  so  that  one  Individual  -retains  impressions  much  longer  than 
another,  although  thoir  combination  of  organs  be  the  same.  It  is  said 
that  Sir  Walter  Scott  possessed  this  characteristic  in  a  high  degree  ;  but 
the  cause  of  it  is  unknown.  This  fact  does  not  invalidate  the.  theory  of 
Memory  now  given  ;  because  in  every  individual  the  power  of  retaining 
one  kind  of  impressions  is  greater  than  that  of  retaining  another,  and  this 
power  bears- a  uniform  relation  to  the  size  of  the  organs. 

The  celebrated  Cuvier  affords  another  striking  illustration  of  this  remark 
He  possessed  the  quality  of  retentiveness,  the  cause  of  which  is  unknown, 
in  an  extraordinary  degree ;  but  the  power  was  strongest  in  his  largest 
intellectual  organs.  De  Candolle  describes  his  mental  qualities  as  fol- 
lows :  "His  range  of  knowledge  was  surpassingly  great  He  had  ail  his 
life  read  much — seen  much — and  never  forgotten  anything.  A  power- 
ful memory,  sustained  and  directed  by  sourtd  judgment  and  Singular  saga- 
city, was  the  principal  foundation  of  his  immense  works  and  his  success. 
This  memory  was  particularly  remarkable  in  what  related  to  forms,  con- 
sidered in  the  widest  sense  of  that  word ;  the  figure  of  an  animal,  sees 
in  reality  or  in  drawing,  never  left  his  mind,'  and  served  him  as  a  point 
of  comparison  for  alt  similar  objects.  The  sight  of  a  map  of  the  plan 
of  acity  seemed  sufficient  to  give  him  an  almost  intuitive  knowledge  of 
the  place  ;  and,  among  all  his  talents,  that  memory  which  may.  be  Called 

C'apkil  seemed  most  apparent :  he*  was  consequently  an  able  draughta- 
an,  selling  likenesses  with  rapidity  and  correctness,  and  had*  the  art  of 
imitating  with  his  penoil  the  appearance  of  the  tissue  of  organs,*  in  a  man- 
ner-peculiarly  his  own,  and  his  anatomical  drawings  were  admirable."* 

The  knowing  and  reflecting  organs  were  both  large  in  his  head,  and, 
lodging-  from  hie' portraits,  hit  temperament  seems  to  have  been  nervous, 
or  nervous  and  sanguine. 

Dr.  Watts  seems  to  have  anticipated,  by  a  very  acute  conjecture,  the 
real  philosophy  of  Memory,  tie  says :  "  It  is  most  probable  that  those 
very  fibres,  pores,  or  traces  of  the  brain  which  assist? at  the  first  idea  or 
perception  of  any  object,  are  the  same  which  assist  also  at  the  recollec- 
tion of  it ;  and  then  it  will  follow,  that*  the-  memory  lias  no  special  part 
of  the  brain  devoted  to  its  own  service,  but  uses  all  those  parts  in  gene- 
nl  which  subserve  our  sensation  as  well  as  our  thinking  "and  reasoning 
pewers.'T  This  conjecture  coincides  exactly  with  Mr.  'Hood's  case,  of 
the  person  in  Kilmarnock,  who,  although  able  to  articulate,  lost  all  power 
of  recollecting  arbitrary  signs,  and,  with  a  sound  judgment  and  clear 
understanding,  forgot,  through  disease,  his  own  nam'e  and  the  names  of 
•very  person  and  thing  with  which  previously  he  was  most  familiar.  This 
eouH  be  accounted  for  only  en  the  principle  that  the  organ  of  Language 
had  lost  thrower  of  internal  activity  atcomniand  of  the  will,  while -the 
organsof  tfte  other  intellectual  powers  remained  entire.  The  fact,  also, 
of  the  memory-failing  in  oloWge,  befare  t)&*  judgment  is  impaired, -is  ac- 
counted for  ori  the  same  principle.  "Age  frminishes  the*rusceptibility  and 
activity  of  the*  organs  ;  and  hence  they  are  unabre  to  receive  and  to  re- 
produce impressions  with  the  vivacjt?.of  yotfth.  Judgment  is  an  exercise 
of  the  faculties  on  present  objects,  and  does  not  require  the  same  portioa 

*  Edinburgh  New  Philosophical  Journal,  voL  xiv.,  No.  28. 
t  The  Improvement  of  the  J&ind,  *h.xvii. 
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of  internal  and  spontaneous  excitement  for  its  execution*  -It  hvknown, 
that,  ajtar  the  mind  has  become  dead  to  the  recollection  of  /recent  occur- 
rences, it  .recalls,  with  great  vivacity,  the  impressions  of  youth  and  boyish 
years*  'Bheae  .were  imprinted  at  a  time  when  the  whole  system- was  ex- 
tremely susceptible,  And  subsequently  have  been  often  recalled ;  and  hence 
perhaps  U  istfoat  the  organs  are  capable  of  resuming  the  state  correspond- 
ing to  them,  after  they  have  ceased  to  be<capable  of  retaining  impressions 
from  events  happening  when  their  vigour  has  decayed. 

The  doctrjne,,  that  memory -is  only  a  degree  of  activity  of  the  faculties, 
is  illustrated,  by  the  phenomena  of  diseases  which  particularly  excite  the 
brain.     Sometimes,  under  the  influence  of  disease,  the  most  lively  recol- 
lection of  things,  wiH.  take  place,  which  had  entirely  escaped  from  the 
memory,  in  a  state  of  health.     "  A  most  remarkable  example  of  this  kind 
occurred  some  years  ago  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital.     A  man  was  brought 
in,  who  had  received  8  considerable  injury  of  the  head,  but  from  which 
he  ultimately  recovered.     When  he  became  convalescent,  he  spoke  a  lan- 
guage which  no  one  about  him  could  comprehend.     However,  a  Welsh 
milk- woman  oame  one  day  into  the  ward,- and  immediately  understood 
what  he  said.     It  appeared  that  this  poor  fellow  was  a  Welshman,  and 
had  been  from  his  native  country  about  thirty  years.     In  the  course  of 
that  period  he  had  entirely  forgotten  his  native -tongue,  and  acquired  the 
English  language.  ,  But  when  he  recovered  from  ^his  accident,  he  forgot 
the  language  he  x  had  been  so  recently  in  the  habit  of  speaking,  and 
acquired  the  knowledge  of  that  which  he  had  originally  acquired  and 
lost  !"*    Such  a  fact  as  this  is  totally  inexplicable,  on  any  principle  except 
that  of  the  existence  of  organs  by  which  the  faculties  are  manifested  : 
for  it  could  not  be  the  mind  itself  which  was  affected,  and  its  faculties 
impaired  by  the  fever,  or  which  recovered  long  lost  knowledge  by  the' in- 
fluence of  disease.    At  the  same  time,  the  mamferin  which  such  an  effect 
is*produced  is  entirely  unknown.    Old  people,  when  feeble,  often  relapse 
•  into  the  use  of  the  dialect  of  their  youth. 

The  case  of  which  the  following- is  an  abstract,  was  conftaunicated  by 
Dr.  Dewar  to  the  Royal  Society,  and,  although  highly  interesting,  is  al 
present  inexplicable :  #  •> 

In  a  "  Report  on  a  communication  from  Dr.  Dyce,  of  Aberdeen,  on 
Uterine  Irritation,  and  its  effects  on  the  female  constitution,"!  Dr.  Dewar 
states,  that  "  It  is  a  case  of  mental  disease,  attended  with  some  advan- 
tageous manifestatitns  of  the  intellectual  powers  ;  and  these  manifesta- 
tions disappeared  in  the  same  individual  invthe  healthy  state.  It  is  an 
instance  of  a  phenomenon  which  is  sometimes  called  double  con*cioustu$*t 
but  is  more  properly  Winded  amsoiousa***,  or  double  persmuUUy,  exhibit- 
ing, in  sons*  measure;  two  separate  and  independent  trains  of  thought, 
and  two  independent  mental -capabilities,  in  ine  same  individual ;  each 
train  of  thought  and  each  capability  being  wlyplly  dissevered  from  the 
other,  and  the  two  states  in  which  they  respectively  predominate  subject 
to  frequent  imterefcanges  and  alternations." 

The  patient  was  a  girl  of  sixteen ;  the  affection  appeared  immediately 
before «u^erty,  and  disappeared  when  that  state  was  fully  established. 
It  lasted  from  the  2d  of  March  to  the  llth  of  June,  1816,  under,  the  eye 
of  Dr.' Dyce.  "  The  first  symptom  was  an  uncommon  propensity  to.  fall 
asleep  in  the  evenings.    This  was  followed  by  the  habit  of  talking  in  her 

4  Tupper's  Inquiry  into  GqWj  8y*tFn,p.23;  Good's  Study  of  Medicine* 
2d  edit.,  vol.  iv.,  p.  190 ;  anif  Article  Delirium,  by  Dr.  Priehajd,  in  Cyclop. 
•f  Prae.  Med.,  vol.  i.,  p.  506.  Dr/Prlcfcard  adds  to  nis  account  of  \he  case*, 
that  "this  statement,  which  was  first  given  to  ftttrTupper,  has  be*aoo&« 
firmed  to  the  writer  of  thiaartiel*  by  a  personal  witness. ' 

t  Read  to  the  Royal  Society  in  Febsuaiy,  1824 
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sleep  oft  these  occatiems.    One  evening  *he  fell  asleep  in  this  maimer, 
imagined  herself  an  Episcopal  clergyman,  went  through  the  ceremony  of 
baptizing  three  children,  and  gave  an  appropriate  extempore  prayer.    'Her 
mistress  took  her  ay  the  shoulders,  on  which  she  awoke,  and  appeared 
unconscious  of  everything,  except  mat  she  had  fallen  asleep,  of  which 
she  showed  herself  ashamed.     She  sometimes  dressed  hecself  and  the 
children  while  in  this  state,  or,  as-Mrs.  L.  called  it,  *  dead  sleep ;'  an- 
swered questions  pot  to  her,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  that  she  under- 
stood the  question ;  bat  the  answers  were  often,  though  not   always, 
incongruous."     One  day,  in  this  state,  she  "set  the  breakfast  with 
perfect  correctness,  with  her  eyes  shut.     She  afterward  awoke  with  the 
child  on  her  knee,  and  wondered  how  she  got  on  her  Slothes."    Sometimes 
the  cold  air  awakened  her,  at  other  times  she  was  seized  with  the  affec- 
tion while  walking  out  with  the  children.     u  Shebang  a  hymn  delightfully 
in  this  state,  and,  from  a  comparison  which  Dr.  Dyce  had  an  opportunity 
of  making,  it  appeared  incomparably  better  done  than  she  could  accom- 
plish when  well." 

"  In  the  meantime  a  still  more  singular  and  interesting  symptom  began 
to  make  its  appearance.     The  circumstances  which  occurred  during  ike 
paroxysm  were  completely  forgotten  by  her  when  the  paroxysm  warn  over, 
out  were  perfectly  remembered  during  subsequent  jfaroxysmsf  and  it 
is  on  this  account  that  I  have  introduced  the  cm  under  the  head  ef 
Memory.     u  Her  mistress  said,  that,  when  in  this  stupor  on  subsequent 
occasions,  she  told  her  what  was  said  to  her  on  -the  evening  on  which 
she  baptized  the  children."    Qther  instances  o£  this  kind^are   given. 
"  A  depraved  fellow-servant,  understanding  that  she  whoHy  forgot  every 
transaction  that  occurred  during  the  fit,  clandestinely  introduced  a  young 
man  into  the  house,  who  treated  her  with  the  utmost  rudeness,  while-her 
fellow-servant  stoppeo1  her  mouth  with  the  tad-clothes,  and  otherwise 
overpowered  a  vigorous  resistance  which  was  made  by  her,  even  during 
the  influence  of  her  complaint..  Next  day  she  had  not  the  slightest  re-' 
collection  even  of  that  transaction,  nor  did  any  person  interested  in  her 
welfare  know  of  it  for  several  days,  tHl^he  was.in  offie  of  her  paroxysms, 
when  she  related  the  whole  facts  to  her  mother.     Next  Sunday  she  was 
taken  to  the  churcfi  by  Her  mistress,  while  the  paroxysm  was  on  her. 
She  shed  tears  during  the  sermon,  particularly  during  the  account  given 
of  the  execution  of  three' young  men  at  Edinburgh,  who  had  described  m 
their  dying  declarations  the  dangerous  steps  with  which  their  career  of 
vice  and  infamy  took  its  commencement.    When^she  returned  home,  she 
recovered  in  a  quarter  of  an  hfur,  was -quite  amazed  at  the  questions  put 
to  her  about  the  church  sermon*  and  denied  that  she  had  beon*  in  any- 
such  place ;  but  next  night,  on  being  taken  ill,  she  mentioned  that  she 
N  had  been  at  church,  repeated  the  words  ef  the  text,  and,  in  Dr.  Dyce's 
hearing,  gave  an  accurate  account  of  the  tragical  narrative  of  the  three 
yoang  men,  by  which  her*  feelings  had  been  so  powerfully  .affected.     On 
this  /occasion,  though  in  Mrs.  L.'a  house,  she  asserted  that  she  was  in 
her  mother's.''       ^ 

Drs.  Dyce  and  Dewar  do  not  give  any  theory  to  account  fcr  these 
very  extraordinary  phenomena.  They  mention  that  the  girl  complained 
of  confusion  and  oppression  in  her  head  at  the  coming  on  of  the*  fits , 
and  that,  after  the  periodical  discharge  had  been  fairly  established/ the 
whole  symptoms  disappeared.  We  are  unable  phrenologicaily  to  throw 
more  light  on  the  case  than  these  gentlemen  have  done ;  and  the  only 
conclusion  which  seems  to  arise  from  it  is,  that,  before  memory  can  exist, 
the  organ  must  be  affected  in  the  same  manner,  or  be  in  a  state  analogous 
to  that  in  which  they  were  when  the  impression  was  first  received.  This 
inference  is  supported  by  several  other  facts.    Dr.  Abel  informed  me  of 
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feti  Jrieh  porter  to  a  warehouse,  who  forgot,  wbe%  sober!  what  he  had 
done  when  drunk ;  but,  being  duink,  again  recolleete4  the  transactions 
>f  bis  former  state  of  intoiication.     One  one  occasion,  being  drunk,  he 
\ad  lost  a  parcel  of  some  value,  and  in  his  sober  moments  could  give  no 
account  of  it.     Next  time  he  was  intoxicated  he  reooUected  that  he  had 
left  the  parcel  at  a  certain  house,  and  there  being  no  address  on  it,  it  had 
remained  there  safe,  aud  was  obtained  on  his  calling  for  it.     The  same 
phenomena  present  themselves  in  the  state  of  somnambulism,  produced 
by  animal  magnetism.    In  "the  works  on  this  subject  it  is  mentioned,  and 
the  fact  has  been  confirmed  to  me  by  a  very  intelligent  friend  who  has  ob- 
served it  in  Paris,  that  a  person  who  is  magnetized  so  as  to  produce  the 
magnetic  sleep  termed  somnambulism,  acquires,  like  the  girl  in  Aberdeen, 
a  new  consciousness  and  memory  ;  he  does  not  recollect  the  transactions 
of  his  ordinary  state  of  existence,  but  acquires  the  power  of  speaking  and 
of  thinking  in  his  induced  state  of  abstraction  from  the  external  world. 
When  this  state  has  subsided,  all  that  passed  in  it  is  obliterated  from  the 
memory,  while  the  recollection  of  ordinary  events  is  restored.     If  the 
magnetic  state  be  recalled,  memory  of  the  circumstances  which  formerly 
happened  in  that  state  ia,  restored  ;  and  thus  the  individuals  may  be  said 
to  kye  in  a  state  of  divided  consciousness.     In  this  country  the  doctrine 
of  animal  magnetism  is -treated  with  the  same  contempt  which  was  for- 
merly .poured  on  Phrenology.    I  am  wholly  unacquainted  with  its  merits  ; 
but  several  eminent  French  physicians  entertain  a  favourable  opinion  of 
them,*'  and  the  circumstance  now  stated,  of  alternating  memory  and 
forgetfulness,.dot  only  is  mentioned  in  the  books  on  this,  subject  which  I 
have  consujtedytbut  has  been  certified  to  me  as  true  by  a  gentleman 
whose  understanding  is  too  acute  to  allow  me  to  believe  that  he  was 
deceived,  and  whose  honour  is  too  high  to  admit  of  his  deceiving  others. 
These  tacts  cannot  at  present  be  accounted  for  in*  a  satisfactory  way  ; 
but,  by  communicating  acknowledge  of  their  existence,  attention  will  be 
drawn  to  them,  and  future  observations  aaa"  reflection  may  ultimately 
throw  light  upon  the  subject. 

Mr.  Hewett  Watson  has  published  a  valuable  essay  on  the  peculiarities 
of. memory,  in  the  29tn  number  pf  The  Phrenological  Journal .f     It  is 
unphilosophical,  he  remarks,  to  use  such  phrases  as  a  good  memory  or  a 
great  memory*  these  expressions  being  susceptible  of  very  different  inter- 
pretations*    With  the  view  of  drawing  the  attention  of  phrenologists  to 
the  necessity  of  exactness  in  their  descriptions'  he  specifies  some  of  the 
principal  varieties  of  memory,  throwing  out  at  the  same  time  suggestions 
as  to  the  conditions  on  which  they  depend.     "  For  the  more  easy  illustra- 
tion," says  he,  "  it  will  be  convenient  to  distinguish  the  varieties  of 
memory  in  two  Jeading  subdivisions,  which  may  be  termed  '  Simple  Me- 
mory,' and  *  Memory  by  Association.'     Simple  memory  is  that  wherein 
the  idea  of  a  sound,  colour,  object,  or  event  appejsjrs  to  recur  directly  and 
spontaneously ;  as  for  instance,  having  once  seen' a  bouse  or  a  tree,  and 
the  idea  or  mental  impression  returning  afterward,  we  are  then  said  to 
remember  it.     Memory  depending  on. association  is  indirect,  and  may  bo 
exemplified  by  the  fact,  jhat  we  can  scarce  think  of  the  summer  sky,  or  the 
roses  that  bloom  beneath  it,  without  immediately  remembering  the  con- 
cave form  and  blue  tint  of  the  former,  or  the  peculiar  shape  and  blushing 
dyes  of  the  latter.     The  inseparable  connexion  that  comes  to  be  esta- 
blished between  the  arbitrary  sounds  and  shapes  used  in  speech  and  wri- 
ting, and  various  mental  ideas,  so  that  the  mere  sound  or  sight  of  a  word 

*  See  Mr.  Colquhoun's  translation  of  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the 
1  -Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  on  Animal  Magnetism  ;  George t,  De  la  Paysi- 
1    ologit  du  Sytteme  Nerveux,  tome  i.,  p.  267 ;  and  The  CyeUroadia  qf  Practical 
Medicim*  article  Somnambulism*  t  Vol.  vii.,  p.  218. 
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inevitably  recalls  Hs  t^propriit*  idea,  is  mother  familiar  iUnsxration  0 
memoir  by  association.  Such  associations  vary  from  the  closest  pouibii 
approximation  with  simple  memory  to  the  most  remote,  incongruous,  in 
artificial  associations  that,  exist. 

44  To  commence  with  Simple  Memory.    One  of  the  most  striking  varie- 
ties entitled  to  be  ranked  in  this  division,  is  that  wherein  an  individual  a 
capable  of  remembering  a  great  number  of  ideas,  whether  they  be  chiefly 
of  shapes,  sounds,  objects,  colours,  or  whatever  else.     The  remembraace 
of  them  may  be  lasting  or  transitory  ;  it  may  be  orderly  or  without  anaogt- 
ment ;  the  individual  may  be  rapid  or  slow  in  reproducing  impress*** 
previously  formed.    Such  a  memoir,  in  short,  may  be  indefinitely  van* 
m  every  other  respect,  excepting  that  named  as  its  distinguishing  wit 
viz.,  the  multiplicity  ef  ideas  remembered.     I  have  seen  several  individa- 
als  exhibiting  a  memory  of  this  kind,  but  varying  greatly  among  themselis 
in  the  duration,  clearness,  readiness,  and  other  peculiarities  of  the  idee 
remembered.     It  is  this  variety  which  is  commonly  meant  by  the  freqoes 
expressions  '  a  good  •  or  *  a  great  memory/  although  by  no  means  iaw 
riably  so.     It  appears  essential  to  attaining  a  first  rank  in  most  depig- 
ments of  science  and  literature,  and  is  the  variety  which  led  Gall  to  the 
discovery  of  the  intellectual  organs,  the  condition  on  which  it  depends 
seeming  to  be  large  organic  developement.    They  who  take  in  and  remea- 
ber  the  greatest  number  of  ideas  at  once,  whether  the  same  ideas  be 
remembered  for  a  long  period,  or  be  shortly  supplanted  by  others,  hare, 
ccttcris  paribus;  the  largest  organic  developement.     I  have  observed  k 
botanists,  having  Language  and  Individuality  but  moderately  developed, 
the  power  of  remembering  for  a  long  period,  and  with  accuracy,  a  limited 
number  of  plants,  their  names  and  peculiar  distinctive  characteristics,  ae, 
for  instance,  those  of  a  particular  garden,  district,  or  country  ;  but,  00 
expanding  their  range  of  observation,  they  forget  the  former,  apparenty 
from  a  difficulty  of  retaining  a  multiplicity  of  ideas  'in  a  small  otgaa 
Others,  on  the  contrary,  wilF write  systems  embracing  the  whole  o?  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  which  implies  an  amount  of  individual  knowledge 
almost  incomprehensible  to  a  small  .developement.    The  mask  ef  §e 
James  Smith,  whose  principal  botanical  skill  lay  in  a  knowledge  of  sir 
yarious  names  which  botanists  and  ethers  had,  at  different  periods,  applied 
to  the  same  plant,  shows  Language  to  have  been  large,  and,  in  consequeace, 
Re  remembered  many  names.     Individuality  and  Form  are  both  well  de- 
veloped, but  these  two  organs  I  have  seen  relatively  superior  in  some  0/ 
the  best  specific  botanists  of  Britain,  who  remember  the  plants  themselfte 
better  than  their  names.    This  variety  of  memory  would  be  appropriately 
distinguished  by  the  epithet  extensive.     As,  however,  it  depends  esse* 
daily  on  large  organic  developement,  which  scarcely  any  person  possesses 
in  every  faculty,  this  memory  is  more  or  less  paatial,  that  is,  limited  ifl 
respect  to  the  kind  of  "ideas  remembered ;  so  that,  in  order  to  characte- 
rize it  with  precision,  it  would  be  necessary  to  say,  an  extensive  memory 
of  words,  of  colour,  of  sounds,  or  whatever  else.it  might  happen  to  be. 
Many  persons  mistake  the  limit  in  kind  for.one  of  degree  only,  and  lament 
in  general  terms  their  deficiency  of  memory,  when  in  reality  they  poasesi 
an  extensive  memory  for  one  range  of  ideas  combined  with  a  limited  me- 
mory for  another ;  the  deficiency,  being  most  felt  by  the  inconvenience 
it  occasions,  is  taken  as  the  general  criterion.     Exercise  seems  to  haw 
less  influence  on  this  variety  than  it  has  over  others  presently  to  be  ms> 
tioned,  probably  more  influencing  the  direction  than  the  quantity  of  ides 
remembered.      Linnaeus,  Sheridan,  Newton,  Johnson,  Cuvier,  and  Sir 
Edward  Coke  may  furnish  examples  of  the  extensive  memory,  and  that 
chiefly  in  one  particular  range  or  direction. 

44  A  second  variety  of  memory  is  that  of  men  who  are  capable  si 
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remembering  what  they  see,  hear,  Or  do  during  a  very  long  period;  their 
mental  impressions  appear  to  bid  deduce,  to  time,  and  to  bear  its  daily 
attritions  almost  without  change.  Whether  the  subjects  remembered  be 
few  ok  many,  and  of  whatever  kind  or  nature,  still  mental  images  of  them 
once  formed  remain  deep  and  distinct.  Individuals  endowed  with  this 
variety  of  memory  in  its  highest  degree,  will  often  converse  nearly  as  easily 
and  correctly  of  occurrences  years  gone  by,  as  others  do  of  those  which 
happened  but  a  week  before.  There  are  boys  who  will  learn  their  school 
tasks  with  ease  and  rapidity,  but  just  as  easily  and  rapidly  forget  them ; 
the  lesson  which  was  perfect  last  week,  is  to-day  a  dim  and  scarce  per- 
ceptible outline  of  something  that  has  once  been,  bat  is  now  almosfreffaeed 
from  the  soft-moulded  tablets  of  memory. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  we  may  find  some  of  their  school-fellows,  whose 
tasks  are  the  same,  whose  instructions  are  scarce  in  the  slightest  degree 
different,  yet  in  this  respect  attended  with  the  most  dissimilar  results. 
The  task  of  last  week  or  month  is  nearly  as  fresh  in  memory  as  though 
it  had  been  learned  but  yesterday,  and  they  wonder  how  others  can  forget 
so  quiekly,  while  these  in  turn  are  astonished  that  such  retentiveness  of 
memory  can  exist  in  any  one.  It  seems  yet  an  unsolved  problem  on  what 
organic  peculiarity  this  depends.  '  That  it  is  not  attributable  to  size,  or 
at  least  to  size  alone,  every  day's  experience  must  assure  us  ;  and  all 
that  can  at  present  be  suggested  in  regard  to  it  is«  that  quality  rather  than 
quantity  of  brain  is  the  condition  whereon  it  is  dependent.-  It  seems  to 
be  almost  invariably  accompanied  by  a  degree  of  slowness  in  action,  a 
want  of  that  rapidity  in  the  flow  of  ideas  characteristic  of  the  next  variety 
to  be  mentioned.  The  slowness  and  tenacity  may  perhaps  depend  oa 
the  same  peculiarity  in  the  composition  or  quality  of  brain,  the  retentive* 
mess  of  former  ideas,  being  connected  with  the  slowness  in  acquiring  new 
ones.  On  reatling  this  to  the  Phrenological  Society,  a  case  was  men- 
tioned of  a  gentleman  who,  after  learning  to  repeat  long  passages  in  a 
short  space  of  time,  found  that  he  very  soon  forgot  them,  and  that,  when 
acquired  with  more  slowness,  they  were  long  remembered.*  It  would 
appear  from  this,  that  the  slowness  ib  acquiring  ideas  is  an  antecedent  to 
retentiveness*;  we  are  scarcely  authorized  to  say  a  cause,  for  both  the 
one  and  the  other  may,  and  most  likely  do,  depend  on  some  (general  or 
temporary)  constitutional  condition  checking  rapidity.  The  epithet  reten* 
Hoe  would  pretty  correctly  designate  this  variety  of  memory,  and  distin- 

guish  it  from  the  former,  with  "which  it  may  or  may  not  be  combined^  I 
ave  noticed  it  in  men  with  a  limited,  as  well  as  in  those  who  possess  an 
extensive,  memory ;  but,  cmteris  paribus,  it  seems  most  marked  in  such 
individuals  as  engage  in  the  smallest  variety  of  pursuits  ;  whether  it  is 
an  effector  a  cause  of  uniformity  in  taste  and  pursuit  may  admit  of  doubt. 
The  inhabitants*  of  the  country  seem  to  remember  with  more  tenacity 
than  such  as  live  in  large  towns ;  and  eertainly  they  are  more  apt  to 
imbibe  ideas  with  slowness  and  deliberation.  Joined  with  an  extensive 
memory,  it  constitutes  the  man  of  knowledge,  and  is  therefore  an  essential 
element  in  forming  a  scientific  character,  but  will  scarcely  make  a  witty 
or  showy  one.  Joseph  Hume,  Julius  Cssar,  and  perhaps  Napoleon,  may 
be  cited  as  examples  of  it. 

"  A  third  variety  of  Simple  Memory  is  characterised  by  the  rapidity; 
«rith  which  previous  ideas  are  reproduced  in  the  mind.  One  after  another, 
or  one  dozen  after  another  dozen,  previous  thoughts  and  impressions  are 
renewed,  and  come  floating  athwart  the  mental  eye  in  perpetual  change* 

*  Dr.  Abercrombie,  in  his  work  on  the  Intellectual  Powers,  p.  100,  mentions 
the  case  of  an  actor  who,  on  an  emergency,  committed  his  part  to  menoij 
with  surprising  quickness,  but  in  a  very  short  time  completely  forgot  it. 
Those  parts,  on  the  other  hand,  which  he  learned  with  slowness  and  delibe- 
ration, were  accurately  retained  for  many  years. 
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ability  tad  •accession.  They  any  arise  in  a  regular,  connected,  snftfr* 
tematic  series,  or  be  poured  forth  in  the  most  mixed  and  heterogeneoo* 
assemblages,  like  the  multitudinous  oUa  podrida  of  a  masquerade,  or  tbc 
endlessly  varied  .hues  and  objects  of  an  extensive  landscape.  Rapidity 
of  ideas  is  the  essential  character  of  this  modification.  Whether  sod 
ideas  be  correct  or  erroneous,  limitedor  general,..cotinected  or  disordered, 
seems  to  be  determined  by  other  conditions  different  from  those  on  wiuck 

depends  the  mere  quickness  of  their  reproduction Large  Language 

and  Individuality,  with  great  rapidky,  tend  to  promote  punning  and  tail 
style  of  wit  designated  as  *  good  things,'  '-apropos  remerite,'  *  clever  hits,' 
die.,  which  I  have  seen  greatly  manifested  wnen  the  orgfan  celled  Wrl 
has  been  of  very  moderate  devetopeinent.  It  is  perhaps  this  vapidity  si 
memory  occurring  in  cases  of  deficient  developement  of  OoncentrattTe- 
Bess  that  causes  what  is  commonly  termed  '  far-fetched  wit*  or  that  cos 
junction  of  widely  dissimilar  and  unrelated  ideas  called  up  by  rapidiiy 

unrestrained  by  concentrated  action Rapidity  of  memory  is  probably 

influential  in  determining  to  the  production  of  poetry,  being  evinced  is  the 
variety  of  its  imagery,  and  what  one  ef  the  fraternity  has  well  exeaaplified 

in  the  expression  'thronging  fancies.' Rapidity  in  excess, implying t 

perpetual  transition  of  ideas,  incapacitates  for  science ;  hence  we  rarely, 
if  ever,  find  first  rank  in  science  and  poetry,  or  science  and  wit,  in  the  same 
person.  Intermediate  gradations  may  unite  both  in  nearly  equal  degree. 
In  noticing  the  former  variety,  I  bad  suggested  the  rarity,  sf  not  incompa- 
tibility, of  the  rapid  and  the  retentive  memories  coexisting  m  a  great 
degree  ;  but  was  informed,  on  reading'*!)*  remark^  that  Professor  Mex- 
lofante,  of  Bologna,  combines  both  rapidity  and  retentiveness  of  verbal 
memory.     The  nervous  temperament  seems  instrumental  in  giving  this 

Suality  of  brain,  or  perhaps  might,  with  more  correctness,  be  regarded  as 
le  effect ;  but  it  is  certainly  not  peculiar  to  the  dark  Varieties  of  thai 
temperament :  some  of  the  moat  sinking  examples  of  rapid  memory  I  haw 
met  with  occur  in  persona  of  light  complexion.     An  appropriate  mode  of 
distinguishing  this  modification  of  memoiy/rom  those  previously  met- 
tionea,  would  be  by  attaching  to  it  the  epithet  rapid.    Mms  Pratt,  quotsi 
in  the  phrenological  works  as  an  example  of  large  Individuality,-  may  lie 
cited  as  an  instance  of  rapid  combined  with  extensive  memory  of  object! 
end  occurrences. 

41  Nearly  allied  to,  but  by  no-means  always  coexistent  ^rfth,  the  rapid 
memory  is  readiness  of  memory,  or  the  power  of  immediately  directing 
it  to  any  given  subject.     There-are  men  of  considerable  rapidity  and  diver- 
sity of  ideas,  who,  if  suddenly  asked  the  simplest  question  concerning  any 
matter  not  just  then  occupying  their  thoughts,  find  great  difficulty  in 
turning  the  current  of  their  ideas  into  a  new  chanifel,  or  opening  a  new 
spring.     They  thus  seem,  both  to  themselves  and  others,  to  be  remarkably 
deficient  in  memory.     Inequality  of  developement  probably  tends  to  in- 
crease this  peculiar  defect,  but  it  appears-  to  me  that  Coecentrathreoeii 
and  Secretiveness,  one  or  both,  are  also  concerned......!  have  but  few 

observations  on  the  developement  of  individuals  whose  memory  presents 
this  modification,  but  it  seems  in  perfection  when  large  Secretivenesa, 
Concentrativeness,  and  the  anterior  lobe,  especially  Individuality,  ait 
combined  with  rapidity,  and  to  be  proportionally  injured  by  the  abdoctkn 
of  any  one  of  these  requisites.  I  have  seen  an  instance  of  this  prompt- 
ness of  memory  in  a  case  where  the  knowing  organs,  particularly  Individ** 
ality  and  Eventuality,  with  Secretivenesa,  were  large,  Goncentrativeneai 
and  the  reflecting  organs  rather  above  moderate,  with  a  medium  degrst 
ef  rapidity  and  retentiveness  of  memory.  The  epithet  remty  or  promf* 
may  designate  this  variety  of  memory,  which  probably  occurred  in  Bark* 
Pitt,  Curran,  antt  Sheridan. 
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To  the  preceding  peculiarities  of  memory  there  yet  remains  to  be 
atdded  another,  which,  fronvits  influence  over  memory,  by  association,  may 
he  viewed  as  the  transition  and  connecting  link  between  the  two  artificial 
divisions  here  made.  I  mean  partial  memory,  or  that  limited  to  particular 
ranges  of  ideas.  The  connexion  between  partial  memory  and  proportion* 
ale  developement  of  the  cerebral  organs  is  so  completely  one  of  the  foun- 
dation-stones of  Phrenology,  that  it  must  be  ^quite  unnecessary  to  say 
anything  about  it  here ;  but  we  must  neves  lose  sight  of  the  fact,  that 
partial  memory,  dependent  on  this  cause,  is  exhibited  only  in  the  nature 
of  the  ideas,  as  those  of  colour  in  contradistinction  to  shape,  or  shape  in 
apposition  to  dimensions,  and  not  merely  in  the  peculiar  direction." 

JUDGMENT,  in  the  metaphysical  sense,  belongs  to  the  bevlsctino 
faculties  alone.     The  knowing  faculties,  however,  may  also  be  said  to 
judge  ;  the  faculty  of.  Tune,  for  example,  may  be  agreeably  or  disagree- 
bly  affected,  and  in  this  way  may  judge  of  sounds  ;  but  Judgment,  in  the 
proper  acceptation  of  the -word,  ie  a  perception  of  adaptation,  of  relation, 
of  fitness,  or  of  the  connexion  between  means  ana*  an  end,  and  belongs 
enthrebr  to  the  reflecting  powers.     These,  as  well  as  the  knowing  faculties, 
have' Perception,  Memory,  and  Imagination.     Causality,  for  example, 
perceive*  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  and  also  remember*  and  i«n*» 
ginet  that  relation,  just  as  Locality  perceives,  remembers,  and  imagines 
the  relative  position  of  objects.     Hence,  Judgment  is  the  deeision  of  the 
Deflecting  faculties  upon  the  feelings  furnished  by  the  propensities  and  sen- 
timents* and  upon  the  ideas  furnished -by.  the.  whole  intellectual  faculties. 
This  I  conceive  tobe  the  strictly  phrenological  analysis  of  Judgment ;  but 
this  term,  in  the  popular  sense,  has  a  more  extensive  signification.     It  is  a 
common  observation  to  say  of  an  individual,  that  he  possesses  an  acute 
or  even  profound*  intellect,  but  that  he  is  destitute  of  judgment.     This 
apparent  paradex  may  be  explained  in  two  ways.     First :  by  "  an  acute  or 
profound  intellect "  is  frequently  meant  a  great,  but  limited,  talent,  which 
would  refer  to  some  of  the  knowing  faculties.     Thus,  a  person  may  be 
distinguished  for  ability  in  mathematics  or  painting,  and  not  be  eminent 
for  Reflection  or  judgment,  in  the  stricter  sense.     There  is*  however,  a 
second  explanation,  which  is  preferable. .   To  judge  of  the  line  of  conduct 
proper,  to  be  followed  in  the  affairs  of  life,  it  is  necessary  to  fed  correctly 
as  wejl  as  to  reason  deeply  ;  or  rather,  it  is  more  necessary  to  feel  rightly 
than  to  reflect.     Hence,  if  an  individual  possess  very  powerful  reflecting 
faculties,  such  as  Lord  Bacon  enjoyed,  and  be  deficient  in  Conscientious- 
Bess,  as  his  lojdship  seems  to  haye  been,  he  is  like  a  fine  ship  wanting  a 
helm,  liable  to  be  ca/ried  irom  her  course  by  every  wind  and  current 
The  reflecting  faculties  give  the  power  of  thinking  profoundly,  but  Con- 
scientiousness and  the  other  sentiments  are  necessary  to  furnish  correct 
feeling,  by  which  practical  conduct .  may  be  regulated.     Indeed,  Lord 
Bacon  affords  aetriking  example,  howtpoor  an  endowment  intellect—even 
the  most  transcend  eat— is,  when  not  accompanied  by  upright  sentiments. 
That  mind  which  embraced,  in  one  comprehensive  grasp,  the  whole  circle 
ef  the  seiencea,  and  pointed  out,  with  a  surprising  sagacity,  the  modes  in 
which  they  might  best  be  cultivated — that  mind,  in  short,  which  antici- 
pated the  progress  o(  the  human  understanding  by  a  century  and  a  half-— 
Sossessed  so  Little  judgment,  so  little  of  sound  and  practical  sense,  as  to 
ecome  the  accuser,  and  even  defamer,  of  Essex,  his  early  patron  and 
friend ;  to  pollute  the  seat  of  justice  by  corruption  and  bribery ;  and  to 
stoop  to  the  basest  flattery  of  a  weak  king,  all  for  the  gratification  of  a 
contemptible  ambition.    Never  was  delusion  more  complete.    He  fell  into 
an  abyss  of  aggradation  from  which  he  never  ascended ;  and  to  this  (Jay 
the  darkness  of  bis  moral  reputation  forms  a  lamentable  contrast  to  the 
brilliancy  of  his  intellectual  fame.    There  was  here  the  most  evident 
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defect  of  migment;  and  with  such  reflecting  power,  as  ha  possessed,  the 
source  of  his  errors  could  he  only  in  the  sentiments,  deficiency  m  sons 
of  which  pvevented  him  from  fedinf  rightly,  and  of  .course  withheld  torn 
his  understanding  the  data  from  which  sound  conclusions   respecting 

conduct  could  be  drawn.  ...  .   ,    , 

In  common  life  the  effect  of  the  feelings  in  originating  opinion  is  by  to 
too  little  attended  to.  We  frequently  hear  persons  carrying  on  angry 
disputations,  with  a  view  to  convince  each  other's  understandings  ;  whea, 
in  Fact,  the  cause  of  their  difference  lies  in  a  feeling,  so  that,  if  U  could  i» 
made  the  same  in  both,  no  disagreement  would  exist.  It  is  commooa 
such  cases  to  say,  "  My  sentiments  are  entirely  different  from  yours  f  i 
form  of  expression  which  is  strictly  philosophical,  and  harmonizes  widrthj 
explanation  now  given  :  botthe  parties  do  not  perceive  that  a  "  sentiment," 
in  the  strict  sense,  or  in  popular  language  a  "  feeling,'*  cannot  be  commu- 
nicated by  argument;  and  hence  they  maintain  th>  controversy  by  aa 
address  to  the  understanding  alone,  and  generally  with  no  satisfactory 
result.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  two  persons  meet,  whose  propensities  ud 
sentiments  harmonize,  their  "  sentiments,"  in  the  popular  sense,  generally 
coincide, although,  in  the  depth  of  their  intellectual  powers,  there  maybe 
considerable  disparity.  In  estimating,  therefore,  the  degree  of  sound  asd 
practical  judgment  for  the  affairs  of  life,  the  good  sense  or  mother-wit,  of 
any  individual,  we  ought  not  to  confine  our  attention  to  the  forehead  aJooe, 
under  the  notion  that  it  is  exclusively  the  seat  of  judgment  j  but  to  look 
first  to  the  temperament,  that  we  may  judge  of  the  activity  of  the  brain, 
and  next  at  the  combination  of  organs ;  for  we  shall  invariably  find  sound 
sense  to  be  the  accompaniment  of  an  equable  devdopement  of  all  the 
organs,  these  of  the  moral  sentiments  and  intellect  rather  predominating. 
There  are  then  no  exaggerated  and  no  defective  powess ;  so  that  no  de- 
sires assume  an  undue  ascendency,  and  no  emotions  we  so  feeble  as  not 
to  be  adequately  experienced.  This  combination  js  rare,  and  hence  big* 
practical  sense  is  more  uncommon  than  great-  partial  talent.  A  person 
was  pointed  out  to  me  as  possessing  the  forehead  of  an  idiot,  who  yet  bad 
conducted  himself  with  remaifceble  prudence  and  success  in  trade,  and,  by 
his  estimable  qualities,  had  gained  the  esteem  of  the  little  circle  in  whitft 
he  moved.     On  examination,  I  found  a*fine  nervous  and  sanguine  tern- 

Cirament,  and  a  forehead  greatly- retreating  indeed,  but  with  a  full  deve- 
pement  of  the  knowing  organs ;  and,  on  turning  to  the  region  of  the 
propensities  and  sentiments,  the  former  were  found  in  fair  proportion, 
with  an  excellent  devetopement  of  the  latter.  Conscientiousness,  Vene* 
ration,  Benevolence,  Love  of  Approbation,  Adhesiveness,  and  Cautious- 
ness were  all  large ;  and  the  sources  of  his  prudence,  good  sense,  sod 
amiable  qualities  were  at  once  apparent.  To  show  that  Phrenology  asd 
the  head  were  not  at  variance,  I  inquired  into  his  powers  of  logical  or 
profound  argumentation  ;  when  his  friend  said,  that,  although  he  was  food 
of  dreading,  his  acquaintances  were  surprised  .that  he  never  learned  the 
meaning  of  a  great  many  plain  words ;  and*  on  asking  what  these  were, 
I  found  them  to  be  abstract  terms,  and  expressions,  significant  of  ideas 
formed  by  Causality  and  Comparison.  The*  individual  in  question  not 
only  could  not  reason  consecutively,  but  in  ordinary  discourse  misapplied, 
and  seemed  not  to  understand,  the  terms  now  adverted  to.  This  was 
exactly  what  a  phrenologist  would  have  predicted. 

In  describing,  therefore,  the  effect  of  the  reflecting  faculties  inordinary 
kfe,  I  would  say  that  the  propensities  and  sentiments  furnish  the  chief  de- 
sires which  prompt  to  action,  and  the  feelings  which  regulate  conduct ; 
while  reflection,  without  being  able  to  alter  their  nature,  judges  of  the 
motive*  presented  by  them  to  its  consideration— taking  in  an  extent  of 
view,  greater  or  less,  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  intellectual  organs. 
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The  intellect  becomes  acquainted  with  the  mental  faculties  and  their  de- 
sires, with  the  external  world,  and  with  the  relation*  subsisting  between  it 
and  the  mind,  and  judges  of  the  means  by  which  the  desires  may  obtain 
gratification,  and  also  of  ,the  consequences  of  indulgence  ;  and,  by  pre- 
senting a  prospect  of  good  or  evil  as  the  ultimate  result,  it  thus  constitutes 
the  regulating  and  directing  jpower.  The  influence  of  the  propensities 
and  sentiments  in  Massing  the  judgment  may  be  thus  explained :  If  Cau- 
tiousness be  excessively  large  and  Hope  small,  this  combination  will  pre- 
sent dismal  forebodings  to  the  minds;  and  the  understanding  will  net  be 
able  to  alter  the  feelings  so  as  to  render  cheery  and  brilliant  scenes  which 
they  tinge  with  melancholy  and  gloom.  If  Hope  be  very  large  and  Cau- 
tiousness very  small,  then  the  most  delusive  anticipations  of  felicity  will 
be  suggested,  and  the  understanding  will  see  objects  under  this  impression. 
If,  again,  both  Cautiousness  and  Hope  be  large,  each  will  furnish  its  own 
emotions  on  the  objects  of  contemplation ;  and  the  understanding  now 
having  two  views,  will  possess  elements  forjudging,  and  be  able,  by  com- 
paring, to  come  to  a  sound  determination  between  them.  Hence,  as 
already  observed,  a  sound  practical  judgment  is  the  result  of  a  favourable 
combination  of  all  the  organs,  sustained  by  an  active  temperament  and 
experience. 

If  these  principles  be  correct,  they  enable  us  to  explain  why,  among 
lawyers,  a  bad'  pleader  sometimes  makes  a  good  judge,  and  vice  versa. 
To  a  pleader  intellect  and  propensity  are  more  essential  than  Conscien- 
tiousness. To  a  judge,  on  the  other  hand,  great  moral  organs  are  indis- 
Eensable ;  for,  without  an  ample  developement  of  tbem,  his  intellect  it 
able  to  be  led  astray  by  subtleties  and  false  views,  and  in  his  decisions 
the  grand  -element  of  justice  will  be  wanting.  I  have  noticed,  that,  where 
Conscientiousness  is  large  in  a  lawyer,  and  he  is  pleading  a  bad  oause, 
he  cannot  avoid  betraying,  by  his  natural  manner,  his  impression  that  he 
js  in  the  wrong.  He,  in  whom  this  organ  is  deficient,  views  all  cases  as 
questions  of  opinion,  and  contends  for  victory  with  that  ardour  which  the 
other  can  display  only  when  advocating  the  cause  of  truth. 

The  same  principles  enable  us  to  judge  of  the  propriety  of  a  very  im- 
portant -regulation  m  one  of  the  institutions  of  our  country — I  mean  the 
requisite  of  unanimity  in  juries  in  civil  causes.     If  two  individuals  were 
constituted  umpires,  on  a  claim  of  damages  for  defamation,  and  if  one  of 
them  possessed  from  nature  an  immense  Love  of  Approbation — judging 
from  his  own  feelings,  he  would  rather  suffer  death  than  live  defamed ; 
while  the  other,  if  he  was,  by  natural  constitution,  extremely  deficient  in 
this  sentiment,  eould  pass  his  days  unmoved  by  the  censures  or  applauses  ef 
the  world ;  and  the  two  could  hot,  by  any  efforts  of  their  understandings* 
come  to  view  the  injury  auvtainejl  by  the  plaintiff  in  the  same  light,  or 
agree  about  the  amount  of  damages  which  would  constitute  an  equitable 
compensation  for  (he  slander.     The  one  must  either  surrender  his  con- 
science to  the  ether,  or  allow  a  third  party  to  decide  between  them ;  for 
real  unanimity  is  excluded  by  the  very  constitution  of  their  minds.     Na 
exercise. of  the  understanding  will  produce  it.     Even  the  intellectual  per* 
ceptions  of  jurymen  differ.     If  one  be  very  deficient  in  the  reflecting 
Organs,  he  will  forget  the  inferential  evidence  and  conclusions  as  fast  as 
they  are  stated  to  him,  and  hence  he  may  regard  a  point  as  not  proved* 
which  appears  demonstrated  to  another  in  whom  the  reflecting  organs  are 
large,    it  is.  difficult  to  admire 'the  wisdom  of  th^at  legislature  which  is 
so  ignorant  of  the  human  mind  as  to  imagine  that  men  can  by  argument* 
if  they  will,  arrive  at  one  conclusion  in  such  cases ;  or  which,  if  it  knows 
that  they  cannot  agree,  nevertheless  conceives  it  profound  and  beneficial 
to  require  a  verdict  indirect  opposition  to  the  constitution  of  the  mind— » 
(9  produce  an  ayptaran&  of  unanimity,  where  the  substance  is  unattsijfc* 
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afcle,  Many  arguments  have  been  brought  forward  cm  the  opposite  rida 
of  this  question :  bat  it  appears  to  me  that  the  mode  of  judging  of  s 
afforded  by  Phrenology  carries  as  to  the  ultimate  principles  at  once.  If 
it  be  naturally  in  the  power  of  men,  by  honest  efforts,  to  see  question* 
of  conduct,  such  as  occur  before  jury-courts,  in  the  same  light,  tfaea 
unanimity  should  be  required ;  >but  if  this  perfect  harmony  of  sentimest 
be  staitided  by  nature,  it  is  mere  imbecility  to  pretend  to  bring  it 
about  Yfy  an  act  of  parliament.  Accordingly,  nature  prevails  here  as 
m  every  other  case;  -for  all  sensible  jurors,  before  commencing  their 
deliberations,  arrange  that  the  minority  shall  yield  to  the  majority ;  and 
the  only  effects  of  the  law  are  to  put  it  in  the  power  of  some  very  ob- 
stinate or  very  wicked  individual  to  force  his  fellows  into  the  adoption 
of  his  opinion— which,  from  his  standing  alone,  will,  on  the  -  ordinary 
chances,  be  placed  at  an  extreme  point  in  the  scale  of  absurdity ; — or  else 
to  defeat  the  object  of  the  parties,  by  depriving  them  altogether  of  a  verdict 

It  has  been  said,  that  the  requisite  of  unanimity  produces  attentfoo  in 
the  jury  to  the  case,  and  discussion  of  the  subject  among*  themselves. 
This  I  have  no  doubt  may  be  true,  but  even  with  every  degree  -of  atten- 
tion and  discussion,  unanimity  in  general  is  morally  impossible.  They 
are  not  obvious  questions  of  evidence  or  right,  in  which  all  men  may 
agree,  that  comes  most  frequently  before  courts  of  justice  ;  but  difficult 
cases,  in  which  the  most  conscientious  and  enlightened  may  differ  in 
opinion.  Out  of  twelve  or  fifteen  persons  there  is  always  a  risk  that  two 
or  more  may  be  the  antipodes  of  moral  and  intellectual  constitution  to 
each  other.  Under  the  present  system  such  individuals  must  yield  un- 
convinced. It  appears  to  me  that,  by  leaving  out  the  extremes,  and  re- 
quiring a  majority  of  three-fourths,  or  some  suen  proportion,  the  advantages 
of  discussion  would  be  gained,  and  the  evil  of  the  great  body  of  the  jory 
being  forced  into  a  verdict  by  one  obstinate  individual,  might  be  avoided. 
A  proposition  voluntarily  assented  to  by  nine  men  out  of  twelve,  would 
be  nearer  the  truth  than  one  modified  by  mutual  concessions  to  conciliate, 
but  not  to  9<tfi*fy,  the  whole. 

Having  now  discussed  the  metaphysical  faculties  of  Perception,  Con-  . 
eeption,  Imagination,  Memory,  and  Judgment,  and  shown  them  to  be  I 
merely  modes  of  action  of  the  faculties  disclosed  by  Phrenology,  with 
which  the  metaphysicians  were  "Unacquainted,  I  proceed  to  notice  several 
other  mental  operations  and  affections,  which  make  a  figure  in  the  com- 
mon systems  of  .mental  philosophy,  and  to  refer  them  also  to  their  princi- 
ples in  this  science. 

^  CONSCIOUSNESS  means  the  knowledge  which  the  mind  has  of  its 
awn  existence  and  operations.  Br.  Thomas  Brown  denies  that  it  is  a 
power,  or  anything  different  from  sensation*  emotion,  o»  thought,  exist* 
ing  at  any  moment  in  the  mind.  It  gives  us  no  intimation  of  the  exis- 
tence of  the  organs,  and  reveals  to  ua  only  the  operations  o'four  own  minds, 
leaving  us  entirely  in  the  dark  regarding  the  mental  affections  of  others, 
where  they  differ  from  our  own.  Hence,  by  reflecting  on  consciousness, 
which  *the  metaphysicians  chiefly  did.  as  their  means  of  studying  the 
mind,  we  can  discover  nothing  concerning  the  organs  by  which  the  facul- 
ties act,  and  run  great  risk  of  forming  erroneous  views  of  human  nature, 
by  supposing  mankind  in  general  constituted  exactly  like  ourselves. 

Each  organ  communicates  consciousness  of  the  feelings  and  ideas 
which  it  serves  to  manifest :  thus,  if  the*Organ  of  Tune  be  extremely  de- 
ficient, the  individual  will  not  be  able  to  attain  consciousness  of  melody ; 
a  person  in  whom  Conscientiousness  is  extremely  'small,  will  not  be  con- 
scious of  the  sentiment  of  justice,  or  of  its  obligations ;  one  in  whom 
Veneration  is  very  feeble,  will  not  be  conscious  of  the  emotion  of  piety. 
If  we  place  individuals  so.  constituted  in  situations  requiring  mid  cat* 
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sciousness  of  these  emotions  fur  the  direction  of  their  conduct,  we  shall 
be  disappointed.  The  metaphysicians  who  studied  the  philosophy  of 
mind  by  reflecting  on  their  own  conscisesness,  could  not  succeed  in  die- 
covering  the  primitive  faculties,  because  they  were  not  conscious  of  those 
whose  organs  were  very  deficient  in  their  own  brains,  nor  of  those  which  did 
not  give  their  impulses  in  the  retirement  of  a  philosophical  study  ;  such  as 
Combativeness,'{§ecretiveness,  and  Acquisitiveness.  Farther,  conscious- 
ness  being  single,  they  could  not  discover  a  plurality  of  powers  attached 
to  a  variety  of  organs.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  organs  are  large  and 
the  temperament  active,  intense  consciousness  of  the  corresponding  feel- 
ings and  ideas  is. experienced  ;  and  some  persons,  mistaking  the  emotions 
arising  in  this  manner  from  Wonder,  Veneration,  and  other  faculties,  for 
supernatural  communications,  fall  into  fanaticism  and  superstition. 

No  satisfactory  explanation  has  yet  been  given  why  consciousness  is 
single  when  the  organs  of  all  the  mental  faculties,  external  and  internal,  are 
double.  There  are  cases  on  vecord  of  double  cdnsciousness,  apparently 
from  the  two  hemispheres  of  the  brain  being  in  opposite  conditions. 
"  Tiedemann,"  says  Dr.  Spurzheim,  "  relates  the  case  of  one  Moser,  who 
was  insane  on  one  side,  and  observed  his  insanity  with  the  other.  Dr. 
Gall  attended  a  minister  similarly  afflicted :  for  three  years  he  heard 
himself  reproached  and  abused  on  his  left  side  ;  with  his  right  he  com* 
monly  appreciated  the  madness  of  his  left  side— sometimes,  however,  when 
feverish  and  unwell,  he  did  not  judge  properly.  Lon£  after  getting  rid 
of  this  singular  disorder,  sjigef,  or  a  greater  indulgence  in  wine  than  usual, 
induced  a  tendency  to  relapse."*  Dr.  Caldwell  states,  in  allusion  to  these 
instances,  that  "  another  case  perfectly  analogous,  produced  by  a  fail  frora 
a  horse,  exists  in  Kentucky,  not  far  from  l«exington."t  I  have  received 
a  commonicatibn  of  «a  case  of  a  similar  nature  from  a  gentleman  whe>  was 
the  subject  of  it.    In  a  letter,  dated  25th  June,  1836,  the  Reverend  R  — > 

B writes  to  me  thus :  "  You  have  heard,  no  doubt,  of  persons  being 

deranged  with  one  hemisphere  of  the-  brain,  and  setting  themselves  right 
with  trie* other.  Gall  and  Tissot,  I  think,  both  mention  such  cases.  A 
circumstance,  however;  of  this*  kind  occurred  to  myself  a  few  months 
ago,  which  may  perhaps  strike,  you  as  singular.  I  was  reading  in  my  bed- 
room one  night,  after  a  da^  of  unusually  hard  labour  and  excitement. 
All  at  once  1  seemed,  to  read  my  author  with  two  minds.  To  speak 
more  intelligibly,*!  read  at  the  same  time  a  sentence  in  my  ordinary  way, 
i.  e.,  I  understood  the  sense  of  what  I  was  reading  in  a  plain,  matter-of- 
fact  way,  and  I  read  tt  likewise  in  a  mere  than  usually  imaginative  way. 
Tnere  appeared  to  be  two  distinct  minds,  in  fact,  at  work  at  the  same  page, 
at  the  same  time,  which  continued  after  I  closed  my  book  and  went  to 
bed.  The  next  morning  the  sensation  was  gone,  and  I  have  not  dis- 
tinctly experienced  anything  of  the  kind  since.  Do  you  not  think  that  a 
different  state  of  activity. in  the  two  hemispheres  of  the  brain— perhape 
in  the  region  of  Ideality  an^Marvellousness — may  account  for  this  1  It 
is  certainly  different  from  what  is  called  double  vision,  for  I  felt  conscious 
of  reading  only  one  page."  Additional  facts,  illustrative  of  divided  con* 
sciousness,  are  given  at  pages  108  and  369. 

It  has  been  argued  by  some  skeptics  that  the  human  mind  possesses  no 
certain  knowledge ;  because,  not  only  the  senses  and  understanding 
occasionally  deceive  us,  but  even  Consciousness  itself  gives  false  intima- 
tions :  thus,  a  man*  whose  leg  has  been  amputated,  is  sometimos  con- 
scious, years  after  the  operation,  of  a  pain  in  the  toe  of  the  lost  foot ;  or 
a  patient  suffering  under  chronic  disease  of  the  liver,  feels  no  uneasiness 
in  it,  but  is  conscious  of  a  pain  at  the  top  of  the  right  shoulder.  The 
answer  to  this  argument  is,  that  each  nerve  and  faculty  has  received  a 
*  Phrenology y  p.  37.  f  Element*  of  Phrenology  >  2d  edition,  p.  82. 
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definite  constitution,  in  virtue  of  which  it  gives  certain  intimations  wan 
affected  in  a  particular  manner ;  when  the  nerve  of  the  toe,  for  example, 
is  affected,  the  nerve  itself  gives^onsciousnesB  of  pain,  accompanied  by 
an  instinctive  reference  to  its  seat.     After  the  leg  has  been  amputated, 
part  of  the  nerve' remains,  and,  when  effected  in  the  same  manner* 
while  the  toe  existed,  it  communicates  the  impression  which  belonged  a 
it  in  its  entire  state.    In  this  there  is  no  deception ;  because  the  uern 
which  originally  intimated  pain  in'the  toe,  is  affected  in  the  same  manor 
as  it  was  when  the  toe  existed.     In  like  manner,  the  liver  itself  posaessa 
little  sensibility,  but  the  phrenic  nerve  which  is  ramified  on  it  commas- 
cates  with  the- shoulder ;  and  the  nerve,  being  highly  sensitive,  is  affected 
by  the  state  of  the  liver,  and  produces  pain  in  the  shoulder.     The  nene 
in  this  esse  is  really  affected,  and  the  pain  is  the  correct  indication  of  is 
state.     It  is  the  office  of  Causality  to  discover  the  causes  of  these  affec- 
tions, that  of  Consciousness  being  limited  to  the  intimation  of  the  sen- 
sations themselves.     Every  derangement,  of  an  organ  of  sensation  c 
perception  is  accompanied  by  disorder  of  consciousness  to  a  correspond- 
ing extent :  thus,  in  jaundice  the  mind  has  consciousness  of  all  object* 
being  yellow  ;  in  cases  like  that  of  Miss  S.  L.,  detailed  on  p.  359,  then 
is  consciousness  of  disturbed  equilibrium ;  in  such  cases  as  that  of  Mi. 
Macnish,  p.  361,  consciousness  of  hearing  music  exists  ;   but  Caasaiitj 
refers  these  perceptions  to  •diseases  as  their  causes.     When  the  derange- 
ment embraces  the  organs  of  Causality  themselves,  the  power  of  discrimi- 
nating the  impression  to  be  a  morbid -one  is  lost,  and  insanity  is  established. 

It  would  be  of  much  practical  utility  to  teach'  individuals  the  depen- 
dence of  consciousness  on  the  states  of  the  mental  orgaas,  as  a  means  of 
inducing  them,  when  under  morbid  excitement,  to  distrust  their  own  im- 
pressions, and  seek  relief  from  sensible  advisers.  In  the  present  systea 
of  education,  the  connexion  of  the  reelings  snd  intellect  with  materia 
organs  is  so  totally  overlooked,  and  ever}  emotion  and  perception  is 
represented  ss  so  purely  mental,  that,  when  these  become  exalted  or,  dis- 
ordered, it  is  extremely  difficult  to  enable  the  individual  to  comprehend 
how  they  can  be  delusive,  or  in  anyway  affected  by  corporeal  conditions: 
and  hence  he  suffers  much  uneasiness*  in  secret,  avoids  recourse  to  a  phy- 
sician, and  persists  in  acting  on  his  morbid  impressions  as  if  they  wen 
sound ;  till  at  last  disease  is  permanently  established,  which,  under  more 
enlightened  guidance,  might  easily  have  been  averted,  or  eut  short  at  its 
commencement. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  determine  whether,  the  feeling  of  personal 
identity  indicated  by  the  pronoun  /  is  connected  with  a  particular  organ, 
or  the  result  of  the  general  action  of  the  whole  organs.  The  reader  is 
referred  to  what  is  said  on  this  subject  on  pages  102,  185,  312. 

ATTENTION  is  not  a  faculty  of  the  mind^but  consists  merely  in  the 
application  of  the  knowing  or  reflecting  faculties  to  their.objecrs.  Thus, 
the  faculty  of  Tune,  excited  by  melofly,  attends  to  notes ;  Causality,  ad* 
dressed  by  a  demonstration,  attends  to  the  steps*of  the-  argument ;  and 
the  other  faculties  of  the  .intellect,  in  like  manner,  attend  to  their  various 
objects.  Concentrativeness  gives  continuity  to  the  impressions  of  the 
faculties;  Individuality  and  Eventuality  direct  them  to  their  objects,  and 
Firmness  maintains  them  in  a  state  of  application— and  these  greatly  aid 
attention ;  but  sftll  attention,  in  itself,  is  a  mere  act  of  the  different  in- 
tellectual faculties,  and  not  the  attribute  of  any  particular  power,  est* 
olished  exclusively  for  its  production. 

ASSOCIATION.  The  metaphysicians  have  endeavoured*  by  reflect- 
ing on  their  own  consciousness,  to  discover  universal  laws,  4>y  which  the 
succession  of  ideas  in  mankind  in  general  is  regulated.  They  imagine 
our  thoughts  to  follow  each  other  in  an  established  order,  and  have  at- 
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touapted  to  find  oat  the  causes  and  circumstances  which  determine  the 
train.     Success  in  such  an  attempt  appears  to  me  to  be  impossible.     If 
we  wishe^  to  ascertain  the  laws  by  which  the  succession  of  notes  emitted 
by  an  ./Eolian  harp  is  regulated,  we  should  endeavour  to  discover  the 
csauses  which  produced  them.     Similar  causes,  acting  in  similar  circum- 
stances, produce  similar  effects ;  but  if  we  vary  one  circumstance  out  of 
ea  thousand,  we  cannot  calculate  on  the  result.     Now,  the  causes  which 
determine  the  succession  of  notes  from  an  <£olian  harp  are,  the  structure 
of  the  harp,  the  impetus  of  the  air,  and  the  order  in  which  it  excite*  the 
various  strings.     Render  all  these  circumstances  the  same  in  the  case  of 
surety  harp,  and  the  same  succession  of  notes  may  be  assuredly  predicted. 
Bat  if  the  air,  that  emblem  of  inconstancy,  does  not  blow  twice  with  the 
smrne  force  ,on  the  same  spot  in  a  month,  or  will  not  excite  the  same 
strings  twice  in  the  same  order  of  succession  in  a  year ;  and  if  no  two 
JEolitn  harps  can  be  made,  in  every  particular  of  string,  form,  and  sub- 
stance, alike — who,  by  observing  the,,  notes  arising  fnom  one  harp,  will 
succeed  in  unfolding  the  laws  by  which  the  succession  of  notes  from 
^Eolian  harps  in  general  may  be  determined,  whatever  may  be  their  size, 
structure,  and  number  of  strings,  and  the  circumstances  in  which  they 
are  placed  *   This  illustration  is  completely  applicable  to  the  case  of  the 
intellectual  faculties.     Ideas  are  affections  of  these,  just  as  notes  are  affec- 
tions of  the  strings  of  the  harp.    These  affections  may  arise  from  the 
internal  activity,  of"  the  faculties,  or  from  impressions  made  on  them  by 
external  objects ;  and  there  is  as  little  regularity  in  the  order  in  which 
the  excitement  occurs,- as  in  the  breathing  of  the  air  on  the  strings.    And, 
lastly,  if  harps  may  vary  in  structure,  human  beings  do  positively  differ 
in  the  relative  strength  of  their  powers.     Hence  the  same  impressions 
must  produce  very  different  effects,  or  introduce  very  different  ideas  into 
minds  dissimilarly  constituted  ;  and  how,  amid  such  a  countless  variety 
of  causes,  can-  similarity  of  effects  be  expected  1 

If  we  place  a  number  of  persons  on  %  hill-top,  say  Arthur's  Seat,  over- 
looking a  champaign  country  and  the  sea,  and  bid  each  declare  his 
thoughts,  we  shall  find  that  one.  with  Ideality  predominant,  will  think 
^f  the  magnificence  of  nature*  tae  boundless  extent  of  the  ocean,  the 
vastness  of  the  mountains ;  and,  on  recalling  the  scene,  these  ideas  and 
emotions  will  be  associated  with  it  in  his  mind  :  another,  with  great 
Causality  and  Constructiveness,  and  little  Ideality,  will  admire  the  skill 
which  he  sees  displayed  in  the  cultivation  of  the  fields,  and  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  houses  and  the  ships  :  one,  with  Benevolence  large,  wiH 
think  of  the  happiness*  enjoyed  by  the  people  who  inhabit  the  plain : 
anothes,  with  Acquisitiveness  active,  will  think  how  the  various  branches 
of  industry  will  pay ;  one,  with*a  strong  Veneration,  will  probably  take 
occasion  to  admire  the  greatness  and  goodness  of  God ;  and  some  youth- 
ful lover  may  seize  the  opportunity  afforded  by  the  remoteness  of  the  spot 
from  human  observation,  to  declare  a  passion  for  the  lovely  companion 
of  his  excursion.,    Now,  the  metaphysician  expects  to  find  out  laws,  by 
which,  en  Arthur's  Seat  being  afterward  mentioned  in  the  presence  of 
these  individuals,  the  train  of  the  thoughts  of  each  in  relation  to  it  will 
be  regulated ;  and  be  hopes  to  arrive  at  this  result,  by  studying  the  train 
which  arises  in  his  owrr  mind  on  the  hill  being  referred  to  as  an  object 
of  thought.     Such  an  expectation  most  necessarily  Be  futile.     Each  of 
the  individuals  supposed  would,  on  the  mention  of  the  hill,  experience  a 
train  of  ideas  corresponding  to  the  6rst  impressions  which  he  received 
from  it,  andi nothing  can  be  more  dissimilar  than  these.    As  well,  there* 
fore,  (to  use  the  words  of  an  ingenious  phrenologist,)  may  we  expect,  by 
studying  the  forms  and  hues  of  the  clouds  which  flit  alone;  the  sky  to-day, 
to  be  able  to  discover  laws  by  which  their  succession  will  be  regulates] 
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to-morrow ;  u,  bf  reflecting  on  the  ideas  which  paw  in  one  mind,  to 
discover  links  of  association,  by  which  ideas  in  the  minds  of  mankind  in 
general  wiU  be  uniformly  connected,  and  introduced  in  a  determinate 
-succession. 

Mr.  Stewart,  in  his  Elements  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind, 
(chap,  v.,  part  ii.,  sect,  iii.,)  speaks  of  u  the  association  of  ideas  operating 
in  producing  new  principles  of  action,"  and  names  avarice  as  one  of  them. 
He  says,  that  "  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  this  principle  of  action  is  artifi- 
cial ;"  (p.  393.)  In  the  same  page  be  adds,  that  "  there*  must  be  some 
limit,  beyond  which  the  theory  of  association  cannot  possibly  be  carried ; 
for  the  explanation  which  it  gives,  of  the  formation  of  new  principles  of 
action,  proceeds  on  the  supposition  that  there  are  -other  principles  pre- 
viously existing  in  the  mind.  The  great  question,  then,  is,  when  are  we 
arrived  at  this  limit !  or,  in  othoK words,  when  are  we  arrived  "  (not  at 
the  primitive  faculties,  but)  "  at  the  simple  and  original  laws  of  ©or  con- 
stitution 1"  "  It  is  on  account  of^the  enjoyments,"  says  he,  «'  which  it 
enables  us  to  purchase,  that  money  is  originally  desired ;  and  yet,  in  pro- 
cess" of  time,  by  means  of  the  agreeable  impressions  which  are  associated 
with  it,  if  comes  to  be  desired  for  its  own  sake ;  and  even  .continues  to  be 
ton  object  of  our  pursuit  long  after  we  have  lost  all  relish  forthose  enjoy- 
ments which  at  enables  us  to  command."  The  erroneous  nature  of  this 
mode  of  philosophizing  may  be  illustrated  by  directing  our  attention  to  the 
mental  organs.  Is  it  conceivable  that  spy  habits-of  association  should 
create  a  new  organ  1  and  yet  this  is  what  Mr.  Stewards  hypothesis  neces- 
sarfiy  leads  to,  if  by  principles  of  action  he  means  faculties  of  the  mind. 
The  love  of  distinction,  for  example,  is  a  primitive  desire  arising  from 
Love  of  Approbation,  and  it  has  a  specific  organ.  Money  serves  Uy  gra- 
tify this  desire.  According  to  Mr.  Stewart,  however,  there  is  no  organ 
giving  rise*  to  the  love  of  money :  but,  in  consequence  of  "-the  agree- 
able impressions  which  are  associated  with  it,"  as  a  means  of  gratifying 
the  love  of  distinction,  the  love  of  money  becomes  itself  a  new  principle 
of  action ;  and,  as  all  principles  of  action  have  organs,  it  must  be  presumed 
to  create  an  organ  for  itself.  This  new  organ,  we  musftuppose,  causes 
money  "  to  be  an  object  of  our  pursuit  long  after  we  have  lost  all  relish 
for  those  enjoyments  which  it  enables  us  to  command,"  and  which  first 
called  the  organ  into  existence. 

It  is  evident  that  Mr.  Stewart  never  saw  clearly  the  difference  between 
primitive  faculties  and  their  modes  of  action,  and  that  he  did  not  compre- 
hend the  real  philosophy  of  association.  The  new  principles  df  action  sup- 
posed by  Mr.  Stewart  and  other  metaphysical  authors  to  be  produced  by 
association,  are  either  primitive  propensities  or  sentiments,  which  they 
have  erroneously  imagined  to  be  factitious,  or  the  results  merely  of  com- 
binations in  action  among  the  primitive,  powers.  Mr.  Stewart,  as  we  have 
seen,  describes  the  love  of  moneys  and  Sir  lames  Mackintosh  states  con- 
science, as  itew  principles  of  action  produced  by  association,  both  of  which, 
however,  are  referriWe  directly  to-primitive  faculties  having  distinct  organs. 
Mr.  Stewart  regards  the  power  of  Taste  as  a  faculty  formed  by  particular 
habits  of  study  ;  whereas  Taste  is  not -a  primitive  facility  at  ally  bat  the 
result  of  harmonious  action  i»  the  primitive  powers.  Mr.  Stewart  also, 
as  remarked  on  p,  258,  confounds,  throughout  his  writings,  primitive 
faculties,  modes  of  action,  laws  of  action,  and«results  of  combinations  of 
faculties ;  mistaking  the  one  for  the  other,  and  applying  the  same  language 
to  all,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  set  consistency  at  defiance.  *• 

Althongh  it  is  in  vain  to.  expect  to  find  any  law  or  principle  regulating 
the  association  of  one  idea  with  another,  the  mutual  influence  of  organs 
by  association  is  determinate.  There  are  also  natural  associations  be- 
tween certain  externsl  objects  and  the  internal  (acuities  4  and,  lastly,  arb> 
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Iciai  associations  may  be  formed^  between  objects  and  the  feelings  of  the 
nind  ;  and  the  laws  which  regulate  the  constitution  of  these  associations 
ire  ascertainable  and  interesting.  LeLus,  therefore,  inquire  briefly  into 
hese  laws  of  association. 

First,  in  regard  to  single  organs.  Each,  by  frequently  repeating  any 
riven  mode  of  action,  comes  to  perform  it  with  greater  facility  and  rapi*- 
lity.  For  every  idea  formed  and  every  emotion  felt,  there  must  be  an 
uflfection  of  an  organ.  If,  therefore,  any  organ  has  been  trained  to  act  in 
i  certain  manner— as  the  organ  of  Language  to  repeat  certain  verses,  or 
be  organ  of  Tune  to  reproduce  a  certain  air—- it  wiR. acquire  additional 
aciiiiv  in  repeating  the  act ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  verses  or  notes  will 
ie  presented  in  the  order  of  succession,  or  be  associated,  so  that,. when 
ioe  is  produced,  the  others  will  jiave  the  tendency  to  follow  in  the  ace  us* 
omed  order  of  succession. 

Secondly,  We  are  able  to  perform*  anew,  when  we  wish  to  do  so,  any 
'olnmary  motion  which  we  have  performed  before.  This  shows  that  the 
lervBs  of  motion  are  so  .associated  or  connected  with  the  organs  of  the 
nii*d,  as  to  be  at  the  command  of  the  will. 

I  n  the  third  place,  by  conceiving  an  object  in  distress,  we  can  raise  the 
amotion  of  pity  in  the  mind  ;  by  conceiving  a  splendid  scene  in  nature, 
we  can  excite  the  emotions  of  sublimity  and  beauty  produced  by  Ideality ; 
jy  reading  a  terrific  story,  we  are  able  to  experience  the  chilling  emotions 
>f  fear  creeping  along  the  nerves.  These  tacts  point  out  a  close  connex- 
ion between  the  organs  of  intellect  and  those  of  the  different  propensities 
und  sentiments.  Jndeed,  in  the  dissection  of  the  brain,  the*  closest  rela- 
tion between  its  different  parts  is  perceived,  combined  with  arrangement* 
for  .separate  functions  ;  but  this  is  connexion  rather  than  association. 

Farther,  in  surveying  the  cerebral  organs,  we  perceive  them-  to  be 
beautifully  associated,  in  point  of  arrangement,  for  the  purposes  of  mutual 
assistance  in  their  action.  "  When  I  began,"  says  Mr.  Scott,4  "  to  con* 
lider  the  schedule  or  map  presented  to  us  by  Prs»  Gall  and  Spujgdbeim, 
[  could  at  first  see  none  of  this  beauty  in  if.  In  looking  over  theirjist  of 
powers,  I  couJe^ohaerve  no  order  or  connexion  between  then). .  The  whole 
presented  to  me»a  rude  appearance,  quite^  different,  as  I  then  thought, 
from  what  »  commonly  found  in  nature.  After  a  more  attentive  conside- 
ration, however,  light  began  to  dawn  upon  me,  and,  beginning  to  consider 
the  faculties  in  a  certain*  way,  and  to  grbup  them  after  a  certain  order,  the 
whole  gradually  formed  themselves  before  me  into  a  system  of  surprising 
symmetry ;  and,  like  the  disjointed  parts  of  an  anamorphosis,  when  seen 
from  the  proper  point  of  view,  collecting  themselves  into  one  elegant  de- 
sign, delightedaie  with  the  appearance  of  that  very  order  and  beauty  which 
J  should  beforehand  have  expected  to  find'  in  them.  In  a  scheme  such  as 
this,  where  we  find  power*  which  are  analogous,  which  resemble  one 
another  in  their  nature -and  uses,  or  which  act  upon,  and  cooperate  with, 
one  another,  or  mutually  aid  and  assist,  or  control  and  balance,  each  other, 
we  should  naturally  expect  the  organs  of  these  powers  to  be  situated  near 
one  another,  and  in  tuck  a  way  aa-  either  te  adjoin,,  or  at  least  to  admit  of 
an  easy  conununjefction.  Accordingly,  we  find  this  to  be  the  case."  Im- 
mediately above  Amativeness,  for  example,  we  see,  in  the  bust,  Philopro- 
Senitiveness,  giving  the  love  of  offspring,  and  Adhesiveness,  producing 
le  propensity  to  attachment,  the  three  together  constituting  the  group 
of  the  domestic  feelings.  Next  to  them  we  find  Combativeness  as  if  there 
were  no  dearer  objects  than  those  for  which  our  courage  could  be  exerted. 
Adjoining  to  Combativeness  is  Destructiveness ;  the  former  giving  bold- 

•  Obtervatioiwon  Phrenology,  as  affording  a  Systematic  View  of  Human  iW 
ture.  Edinburgh,  1822.  Dr.  Gall  has  a  section  on  this  subject,  Swrleo  IW 
lions  d*J&tvmu,  tome  iii.,  p.  206. 


toss  to  nfeet  the  emmy,  the  Utter  putting  peril  m  thoooeet,  and  threat 
awing  him  with  destruction. 

Amid  clie  difficulties  of  tin  it  is  nacsissry  to  use,  net  only  emotion,  tat 
alto  to  moon  of  secrecy  regarding  oor  own  purposes,  as  not  to  carry  "  ear 
hearts  on  oor  sleeves  for  daws  to  peek  at,"  and  we  find  Secretiveness 
onrmoonted  by,  and  in,  juxtaposition  vritk  Cautiousness. 

Taming  to  fhe  region  of  the  sentiments,  we  find  Veneration,  which 
wodoces  the  tendency  to  religion,  surrounded  by  Benevolence,  Hope, 
Perseverance*  and  Justice  ;  or  the  fountains  of  the  whole  charities  and 
duties  of  life  associated  in  a  groop,  and  beautifully  arranged  for  recipte- 
cal  aid  and  combined  action. 

Wofind  Ideality  approaching  these,  hot  a  little  below  them,  yet  so  near 
to,  and  above,  Consiructtveness  as  to  elevate  its  designs.  Ideality  *J»o 
adjoins  to  Wit  and  Tone,  as  if  to  gjve  sonl  and  fancy  to  poetry. 

In  like  manner,  we  find  the  organs  which  simply  perceive,  or  the  know- 
ing organs,  arranged  together,  along  the  superciliary  ridge,  and  those  of 
reflection  occupying  the  summit  of  the  forehead,  like  the  powers  which 
govern  and  direct  the  whole. 

Mr.  Scott,  after  exhibiting  these  views,  observes,  that  such  an  arrange- 
ment is  more  beautiful,  systematic,  and  appropriate,  than  human  ingenuity 
could  have  devised  ;  and  taken  in  connexion  with  the  fact,  that  the  organs 
were  discovered  at  different  times,  and  in  separate  situations,  and  that 
order  and  beauty  appeared  only  after  the  ultimate  filling  up  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  brain  had  taken  place,  it  affords  a  strong  argument  a  priori,  that 
the  organs  were  discovered,  not  invented,  and  that  the  system  is  the  work 
of  hature,  and  not  of  Drs.  Gall  and  Sporzheim. 

In  treating  of  the  organ  of  Language,  I  have  explained  the  association 
of  Ideas  with  signs.  I  may  here  add,  that  the  science  of  Mnemonics  is 
founded  on  this  power  of  the  mind  to  associate  ideas,  with  other  ideas,  or 
with  arbitrary  signs.  In  devising  means  for  aiding  the  memory,  it  ought 
constantly  to  be  kept  in  vjevr,  that  every  individual  will,  with  the  greatest 
ease,  associate  ideas  with  such  -external  objects  as  he  hae  the  greatest 
natural  facility  in  perceiving.  For  example,  sometimes  notions  of  place 
ere  used  as  the  medium  of  recalling  the  ideas  which  wje  wish  to  remember. 
The  room  is  divided,  in  imagination,  into  compartmsnts;»andlhe  first  topic 
of  the  discourse  is  placed,  in  the  first  compartment,  the  second  ha  the 
I  second,  and  so  on  ;  so  that,  by  going  over  theepaces,  the  different  heads 
•f  the  discourse  with  which  they  were  associated  will  he  recalled.  It  is 
obvious,  however,  that  it  is  only  when  Locality  is  large  that  such  a  device 
can  be  serviceable ;  because,  if  this  faculty  be  weak,  it  will  be  as  difficult 
to. imagine  and  recollect  the  position  of  the  compartments  as  the  discourse 
itself.  If,  in  like  manner,  numbers  be  resorted  to  as  the  connecting;  me- 
dium, with  the  view  that,  on  hearing  one  idea  which  we  wish  to  recollect, 
we  shall  associate  it  with  the  number  one,  and,  on  hearing  another  which  we 
wish  to  recoHect,  we  shaft  associate  it  trie  number  two — it  is  obvious,  that, 
unless  the  faculty  of  Number  be  powerful,  this  will  be  a  more  difficult  tank 
than  that  of  simple  recollection.  Hence,  different  modes,  of  recollection 
should  be  used  for  different  individuals.  He  who  hasNumfer  most  powerful, 
will  associate  words  most  easily  with  numbers ;  he  wtuMias  Form  moat 
energetic,  will  associate  words  most  easily  wkh  figures -,  he  wjio  haa  Lo- 
cality most  vigorous,  will  associate  words  most  easily  with  positions  ;  and 
he  who  haa  Tune  most  powerful,  will  associate  wofds*  most  easily  with 
musical  notes.  Hence,  also,  the  influence  of  associations  o»  oar  judg- 
ment is  accounted  for.  He  in  whom' Veneration  is  powerful,  and  to 
whom  the  image  of  a  saint  has  been  from  infancy  presented  as  an  object 
to  be  venerated,  experiences  an  instantaneous  and  involuntary  amotion 
of  Veneration  every  time  the  image  is  presented  to  him,  or  a  conception 
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of  it  formed ;  because  it  is  now  the  sign  which  excites  in  hinvthat 
tion,  altogether  independently  of  reflection.  Until  we  can  break  this 
etation,  and  prevent  the  conception  of  the  image  from  operating  as  a  sign 
to  excite  the  faculty  of  Veneration,  we  shall  nerer  succeed  in  bringing 
his  understanding  to  examine  the  real  attributes  of  the  object  itself,  sua 
to  perceive  its -want  of  every  quality  that  ought  justly  to  be  venerated. 
Ib  the  same  way,  when  a  person  is  in  love,  the  perception  or  conception 
of  the  object  beloved  stirs  up  the  faculties  which  feel  into  vivid  action  ; 
the  consequent  emotion  is"  so  delightful,  and  the  reflecting  faculties  have 
so  little  consciousness  that  the  real  source  of  the  fascination  is  in  the 
faculties  which  feel,  that  it  is  impossible*  to  make  the  lover  see  the  object 
with  the  eyes  of  a  disinterested  spectator.  If  we  could  once  break  the 
association  between  the  object  and  the  faculties  which  feel,  the  reflecting 
faculties  wou^d  then  perform  their  functions  faithfully,  and  the  object 
wflsfd  be  seen  in  its  true  colours.  But,  while  we  are  unable  to  break  this 
lmfr  and  to  prevent  this  fascination,  we  may  reason  ad  sempiternum,  and 
our  conclusions  will  never  appear  to  be  sound ;  because  the  premises,  that 
if,  the  appearance  of  the  object,  will  never  be  the  same  to  tho  party  most 
interested  in  the  argument,  and  to  us. 

^hus,  the  associations  which  mislead  the  judgment,  and  perpetuate 
prejudices,  as*  those  of  words  or  things  with  Jeehngs  or  sentiments,  and 
sot  associations  of  conceptions  with  conceptions,  or  merely  of  ideas  with 
ideas.  The  whole  classes  of  ideas  formed  by  the  knowing  and  reflecting 
faculties  may  be  associated  ad  infinitum,  and  no  moral  prejudices  will  arise, 
if  these  ideas  do  not  become  linked  with  the  propensities  and  sentiments 
In  studying  the  laws  of  association,  therefore,  we  must  go  beyond  tho 
ideas  themselves,  and  consider  the  faculties  which  form  them.  If  the 
faculties  be  kept  in  view,  the  wholo  phenomena  of  association  will  appear 
lucid  and  intelligible ;  ejnd  we  shall  find  nature  confirming  our  principles, 
because  they  will  be  founded  on  her  laws.  We  shall  see  the  individual 
wbo  has  the  reflecting  faculties  most  powerful,  associating  ideas  according 
to  the  relation  of  necessary  consequence  ;  we  shall  perceive  him  who  has 
the  knowing  faculties  most  powerful,  associating  ideas  according  to  the 
relations  of  time,  place,  and  circumstances  ;*  and  very  often,  though  not 
^  always,  we  shall  find  each  individual  associating  with  most  facility,  and 
'  recoiectirig  most  perfectly,  those  ideas  which  minister  to  the  gratification 
of  las  most  powerful  propensities  or  sentiments.  If  we  seek  only  for 
relations  among  indiviouat  ideas  themselves,  or  for  general  laws,  accord- 
ing to  which  ideas  are  associated  in  all  individuals,  our  researches  will 
never  be  crowned  with  suceess.  No  stronger  proof  of  thie  fact  could  be 
found  than  the  circumstance,  that,  although  different  individuals  will  use 
the  same  process  of  reasoping  to  produce  the  same  conviction,  yet  no  two 
will  state*  their  arguments  in  the  same  words,  nor  make  use  of  the  same 
illustrations.  The  general  similarity  of  the  reasoning  process  depends  on 
the  similarity  of  the  constitution  of  the  faculties  which  reason  ;  but  diffe- 
rences in  words  and  illustration  arise  from  particular  combination  of  organ* 
belonging  to  different  individuals,  and  from  the  circumstances  in  which' 
they  have  been  pt^ceV^  which  afford  materials  of  thought  in  some  degree 
peculiar  to  each. 

In  all  ages  unprincipled  individuals  have  availed  themselves  of  the  law 
of  association  before  explained,  to  enslave  the  minds  of  their  fell6w-nson. 
By  means  of  Aarly  impressions  they  have  connected  certain  practices  and 
notions  favourable  to  their  own  power,  with  the  sentiments  of  Cautious- 
ness, Conscientiousness,  and  Veneration  in  the  people,*and  thereby  caused 
them  to- rear  objects  existing  only  in  imagination,  and  to  perform  actions 
inconsistent  with  the'  welfare  of  society.     Phrenology  well  tend  to  bring 

•  flee  examples  of  association  of  colours  on  page  292  of  this  work. 
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spec**  of  tyranny  to  an  end.  Each  faculty  has  a  sphere  of  fegii 
mate  action,  established  by  the  Creator,  which  is  in  harmony  with  evo] 
interest tliat  He  acknowledges  as  pore  and  beneficial ;  bat  there  is  also  j 
boundless  field  of  abuse  of  each,  favourable. to  base  and  selfish  purpose* 
While  the  faculties  themselves,  and  their  relations  to  each  other  and  to 
external  objects,  are  unknown,  and  the  human  intellect  is  uncultivated  aaf 

rrant,  it  is  extremely  difficult  for  ordinary  minds  to  distinguish  accurate^ 
boundaries  of  right ;  and  hence  a  wide  door  is  opened  to  abuse  oj 
•very  power.  From  this  cause  error  is 'largely  mixed  up  with  truth,  vi 
deliberately  so,  by  the  unprincipled,  who  hope  to  profit  by  delusion.  Here 
f  he  opinions  and  institutions  of  societjUn  most  countries  present  a  feew 
and  inconsistent  appearance.  In  the  moral  world,  in  consequence  of  oc 
own  ignorance,  we  perceive  little  of  that  magpificient  power  and  compre- 
hensive design,  applied  by  the  Deity  for  benevolent  ends,,  which  are  s 
conspicuous  in  physical  creation.  Is  this  state  of  things  it  is  not  dimes; 
to  impress  false  and  prejudicial  notions  on  the  minds  of  youth,  and  3 
support  them  through  life  by  observances  fitted  to  give  them,  permanence, 
and  on  this  basis  individual  interest  erects  its  baneful  structures.  Bs 
when  the  faculties  and  their  relations  shall  be  generally  studied,  aai 
knowledge  of  their  legitimate  spheres  of  action  shall  be  obtained,  the  d> 
covery  will  be  made,  that  creation  is  constituted  in  harmony  only  with  the: 
proper  manifestations ;  and  then  acute  perception  of  right,  with  hip 
determination  to  pursue  it,  will  take  the  place  of  groping  blindness  anc 
irresolute  imbecility,  which  now  characterize  the  moral  as  poets  of  socie? 
in  many  countries  of  the  world. 

In  treating  of  the  circumstances  which  modify  the  effects  of  size  opoo 
the  power  of  the  celebral  organs,*  I  enumerated  "  constitution,  health, 
exercise,  excitement  from  without,  and,  in  some  cases,  the  mutual  influ- 
ence of  the  organs."  The  effects  of*  the  first  three  circumstances  were 
considered  in  the  introductory  chapter ;  and  in  the  present  section  1  have 
introduced  various  observations  on  the  other  twot  The  laws  of  the  mutut 
influence  of  the  organs  form  a  department  of  Phrenology  to  which  cloa 
and  particular  attention  has  been  tpo  little  directed.  Mr.  Robert  Col 
however,  has  recently  been  engaged  with  the  investigation  of  tkieae  Ian 
and  some  of  his  conclusions  are  published  in  The  Phrenological  Journal 
"  There  are  different  modes,"  he  observes,  "  in  which  one  cerebral  orgir 
may  be  said  to  influence  another.  First,  it  may  restrain  us  from  acting 
under  the  other's  impulse,  without  in  any  degree  lessening  the  force  of 
that  impulse  itself;  as  when  a  person  who  ardently  desires  to  strike  bis 
neighbour  is  prevented  by  Cautiousness  from  gratifying  this  inclination 
Or,  in  the  second  place,  it  may  direct  the  other  to  seek  gratification 
in  a  particular  lint  of  conduct ;  as  when  an  avaricious  man  is  led  by 
.  Conscientiousness  to  amass  wealth  by  honest  industry  rather-  than  by  theft. 
In  such  cases,  however,  it. is  only  the  result  of  the  activity  that  is  modified. 
not  the  activity  itself ;  so  that,  strictly  speaking,  the  mutual  influence  of 
4he  organs  is  the  production,  increase;  diminution,  or  extinction  of  tk 
activity  of  one  organ,  consequent  upon  certain  s fates  if  other  organs.  As 
already  hinted,  this  department  of  Phrenology,  thought;  most  interesting 
field  of  inquiry,  has  hitherto  been  greatly  overlooked:  Dr.  Spurzheim 
Adverts  to  it  in  a  brief  and  somewhat  unsatisfactory  manner  in  his  work 
on  Education,  a  chapter  of  which  is  devoted  to  '  the  mutual  influence  of 
the  faculties  as  a  means  of  excitement ;'  and  the  subject  is  touched  upoo 
in  a  curjory  way  also  by  Mr.  Combe,  in  his  analysis  of  Association  in  the 
*  System  of  Phrenology.'  It  is  intricate  and  bewildering  in  no  ordinal? 
degree,  but,  being  also  of  very  great  importance,  obviously  deserves  to  be 
minutely  and  carefully  investigated.     I  have  of  late  bestowed  considerabii 

*  See  Introduction,  p.  48. 
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attention  upon  this  department  of  the  physiology  of  the  brain,  and  am 
convinced  that  phrenologist*  may  labour  in  it  with  every  encouragement 
eo  hope  for  useful  and  valuable  discoveries.  Snch  data,  aa  I  have  been 
able  to  collect  appear  to  snow  that  the  mutual  influence  of  the  organs  ia 
regulated  by  general  laws — which,  however,  are,  for  special  purposes, 
subject  to  modification  by  particular  (mat,  regulating  only  certain  organs. 
My  speculations  concerning  the  former  class  of  laws  here  alluded  to, 
although  they  have  made  some  progress,  ate  net  yet  sufficient)?  mature 
for  publication  ;  but,  in  regard  to  at  least  one  department  of  the  particu- 
lar ones,  precise  and  definite  conclusions  are  believed  to  have  been  arrived 
at."*  -  The  laws  whose  existence  Mr.  Cox  conceives  himself  to  have 
established  are,  1st,  That,  when  any  of  our  faculties  is  pained  or  rfiswjsjit- 
ably  active,  Deetructiveness  is  excited  sympathetically,  in  a  degree  varying 
with  the  intensity  of  the  existing  pain  ;  and,  Sdly,  That,  by  a  law  per* 
fetftly  analogous,  the  organ  of  Benevolence  receives  excitement  from  the 
agretaUe  or  pleasurable  action  of  the  organs  ef  the  ether  mental  powers. 
In  support  of  these  propositions  Mr.  Cox  has  adduced  many  facta  and 
arguments,  for  which  I  am  obliged  to  refer  to  the  pages  of  the  Journal. t 

PASSION  is  the  highest  degree  ef  activity  of  every  faculty ;  and  the 
passions  are  aa  different  aa  the  faculties:  Thus,  a. passion  for  glory  ia 
the  result  ef  a  high  activity  ef  the  Love  of  Approbation ;  a  passion  for 
money,  of  Acquisitiveness ;  a  passion  for  music,  of  the  faculty  ef  Tune  ; 
a  passion  for  metaphysics,  j>f  Causality.  Lord  Byron  says,  "  I  can  never 
get  people  to  understand  that  poetry  is  the  expression  of  exited  passion  ; 
and  that  there  ia  no  such  thing  aa  a  life  of  passion,  any  more  than  a  con- 
tinuous earthquake,  or  an  eternal  fever."!  This  ia  correct ;  but,  among 
the  faculties  excited  to  passion,  Ideality  must  be  one  before  -beautiful  or 
exquisite  poetry  can  be  produced.  Hence  there  can  be  no  such  thing  an 
factitious  passions,  although  auch  are  spoken  of  in  various  books.  Man 
cannot  alter  his  nature ;  and  every  objeot  that  he  can  desire  must  bo 
desired  in  consequence  of  its  tending  to  gratify  some  natural  faculty. 

"  Locke,  and  many  modern  writers,"  saya  Dr.  Sporxheim,  "  maintain 
that  children  are-  destitute  of  passion ;  and  k  ia  true,  that  there  is,  in 
adults, one  passion  which  is  not  observed  in  children,  the  passion  of  love. 
There  have  been,  however,  some  individuals  who,  at  three  or  four  yean 
of  age,  havo  felt  passionately  this  propensity ;  and,  in  general,  the  greater 
number  of  inclinations  manifest  themselves  with  energetic  activity  in 
children.  The  opponents  of  Phrenology,  for  the  most  part,  confound  the 
objects  upon  which  the  particular  faculties  act  at  different  ages,  with  the 
inclinations  themselves.  Children,  it  is  true,  have  no  inclination  to  defraud 
the  orphan  of  bis  inheritance,  or  to  conquer  kingdoms ;  but  they  some* 
times  deceive  one  another  for  •bird's neat ;  they  tight  for  playthings,  and 
they  are  proud  to  occupy  the  first  4>laee  at  school."  The  same  facultiee 
which  give  desires  for  these  objects,  when  differently  directed  in  after-life, 

S reduce  the  various  passions  which  eharacteriie  our  maturer  years.  The 
oy  who  is  extremely  mortified  at  losing  a 'place,  and  bums  with  desire  to 
stand  at  the  ton  of  his  class,  will  not  be  destitute  of  ambition  when  a  man. 
,  PLEASURE  and  PAIN  are  affections  of  eaeay  faculty.  Each,  when 
indulged  in  its  natural  action,  says  Da.  <&purzbeim,  feels  pleasure ;  when 
disagreeably  affected,  feels  pain :  consequently  the  kinds  of  pain  and  plea* 
sure  are  aa  numeroui  as  the  faculties.  Hence  one  individual  delights  in 
generously  pardoning  offences,  and  another  in  taking  revenge ;  one  ia  happy 
in  the  possession  of  riches,  and  another  glories  in  disdaining  the  vanities 
of  mankind."  Thus,  "  pain  and  pleasure  are  the  result,  and  not  the  cause* 
of  the  particular  faculties." 

*Mrmohgi«al  Journal,  vol.  ix.,  p.  403.    t  See  vol.  ix.,  p.  408 ;  and  voL  X.,  p~fc 
X  Letter  436,  Moore's  Ztfs,  vol.  v.,  p.  197. 
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PATIENCE  ad  IMPATIENCE.  Patience,  as  a  positive  foelmw, 
arises  from  a  Urge  developcment  of  Benevolence,  Veneration,  Hope,  Con- 
scientiousness, and  Firmness,  combined  with  email  Self-Esteem.  This 
combination  it  accompanied  with  meekness,  humility,  constancy,  and 
resignation  ;  the  constituent  elements  "of-  a  patient  and  enduring  spirit. 
Apathy  may  arise  from  a  highly  lymphatic  temperament,  orgreat  deficiency 
of  brsin.  By  persons  ignorant  of  human  nature,  this  state  is  sometimes 
mistaken  for  patience ;  just  as  the  extinction  of  thought  and  ^eeljysg  in  a 
nation  is  called  by  a  despot  repose.  /  ~ 

An  individual  possessing  an  active  temperament,  and  Self- Esteem, 
Gombativeness,  and  Deetruotivenees  larger  than  Benevolence,  Venera- 
tiosvand  Conscientiousness,  will  be  impatient  of  opposition  and  contra- 
diction ;  one  in  whom  Tone,  Time,  and  Ideality  are  large,  will  be  impatient 
of  bad  music ;  one  in  whom  Benevolence,  Conscientiousness,  and  Caus- 
ality are  large,  will  be  impatient  of  hypocritical  and  selfish  conduct.  If 
the  nervous  and  sanguine  temperaments  predominate,  the  organs  will  be 
very  active,  and  the  individual  will  be  impatient  of  all  slow  prosing 
movements,  whether  in  speech  or  in  actions. 

JOY  and  GRIEF.  Mr.  Hume  enters  into  a  vary  accurate  and  refined 
analysis,  to  show  that  grief  and  joy  are  merely  mixtures  of  hope  and  fear. 
After  treating  of  several  passions,  he  continues  thus  :  "  None  of  these 
passions  seem  to  contain  anything  curious  or  remarkable,  except  hope  and 
/ear,  which,  being  derived  from  the  probability  of  any  good  or  evil,  aire 
mixed  passions,  that  merit  our  attention."  . 

"  Probability,"  says  he,  "  arises  from  an  opposition  of  contrary  chances 
or  causes,  by  which  the  mind  is  not  ^allowed  to  fix  on  either  side,  but  is 
incessantly  tossed  from  one  to  another,'  and  is  determined  one  moment  to 
considsr  an  object  as  existent,  and  another  moment  as  the  contrary." 

"  Suppose,  then,  that  the  object  concerning* which  we  are  doubtful 
produces  either  desire  or  aversion,  it  is  evident  that,  according  as  the  mind 
turns  itself  to  one  side  or  the  other,  it  must  feel  a  momentary  impression 
of  joy  or  sorrow." 

"  The  passions  of  fear  and  hope  may  arise  when  the«hanees  are  equal 
on  both  sides,  and  no  superiority  can  be  discovered  in  one  above  the  others 
Nay,  in  this  situation  the  passions  are  rather  the  strongest,  as  the  mind 
has  then  the  least  foundation  to  rest  npon,ond  hi  tossed  with  the  greatest 
uncertainty.  Throw  in  a  superior  degree  of  probability  to  the  side  of 
grie^  you  immediately  see  that  passion  diffuse  itself  over  the  composition, 
and  tincture  it  with  fear.  Increase  the  probability,  and  by  that  means  the 
grief;  the  fear  prevails  still  more,  till  at  last  it  run*  insensibly,  as-the  joy 
continually  diminishes,  into  pore  grief.  After  ydunave  brought  it  to  this 
situation,  diminish  the  grief  by  a  contrary  operation  to  that  which  increased 
it,  to  wit,  by  diminishing  the  probability  on  the  melancholy  side,  and  yon 
will  see  the  passion  clear  eveiy  moment,  till  it  changes  insensibly  into 
hope ;  which  again  runs,  by  alow  degrees,  lute  joy,  as  you  increase  that 
parjt  of  the  composition  by  the  increase  of  the  probability."  Mr.  Hume 
concludes  by  this  question :  "  Aremot  .these-  as  plain  proofs  that  the  pas- 
sions of  fear  and  hope  are  mixtures  of  grief  and  joy,  as  in  optics  it  is  a 
proof  that  a  coloured  ray  of  the  sun,  passing  through  a  prism,  is  a  com- 
position of  two  others,  when,  as  you  diminish  or  jpcrease  the  quantity  of 
either,  you  find  it  prevail  proportionally,  more  or  less,  ih  the  composition  !"+ 

These  views  are- exceedingly  ingenious,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  sound ; 
but  Phrenology  presents  us  with  a  stirl  more  distinct  and  accurate  eluci- 
dation of  the  nature  of  grief  and  joy.  Each  propensity  desires  to  attain 
its  object,  and  the  attainment  affords  to  the  mind  a  feeling  of  gratification, 
^cquiaittveness  desires  wealth ;  Love  of  Approbation  longs  for  praise  and 
•  Hume's  Diuertatwn  en  the  Pmwioiu,  sect.  i. 
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slfotinction,  and  Self-Esteem  pants  for  authority  or  independence.  The 
obtaining  of  wealth  gratifies  Acquisitiveness ;  this  is  attended  with  a  plea- 
sing emotion,  and  this  emotion  constitutes  joy.  The  losing  of  wealth  robe 
Acquisitiveness  of  its  object ;  this,*egain,  is  accompanied  with  a  painful 
emotion,  which  is  grief.  The  same  remarks  may  be  applied  to  Love  of 
Approbation,  Self- Esteem,  or  Philoprogenitiveness.  When  a  lovely  child 
is  born,  the  delight  experienced  by  the  parents  will  be  in  proportion  to  the 
ardour  of  their  desire  for  offspring ;  or,  in  other  words,  their  joy  will  be 
great  in-  proportion  to  the  gratification  of  their  Philoprogenitiveness.  If 
they  ktee  the  child,  their  grief  will  be  severe  in  proportion  to  the  intensity 

;  of  this  feeling,  lacerated  by  the  removal  of  its  object.  In  all  these  instances 
we.  find  joy  and  grief  existing  without  involving  either  hope  or  fear. 

Let  us  now  advert  to  Mr.  Hume's  analysis.  Cautiousness  and  Hope 
are  both  primitive  sentiments,  the  former  producing  fear,  and  the  latter  an 
emotion  sui  generis,  attended  with  delight.  Both  have  relation  to  future 
objects,  and  in  this  respect  differ  from  the  other  faculties,  the  gratification 
of  which  relates^o  present  time  ;  but  this  circumstance  does  not  change 
the  laws  of  their  operation.  If  the  prospect  of  future  evil  be  presented. 
to  the  mind,  it  •excites  Cautiousness,  and  fear  is  produced  ;  this  emotion 

'  is  painful,  but  fear  is  not  grief.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,,  that  there 
must  be  the/ear  of  something;  and  as  tvU  is  that  which  causes  a  dis- 

\  agreeable  affection  of  some  primitive-  faculty,  of  Acquisitiveness  or  Philo- 
progenitiveness, for  example,  Cautiousness  is  rarely  affected  alone,  but 
generally  in  conjunction  with  some  other  power.  Thus,  if  a  son  be  sick. 
Cautiousness  dears  that  he  will  die,  and  Philoprogenitiveness  is  painfully 
affected  by  the  prospect  of  that  event — which  painful  emotion  is  grief. 
Here  fear  and  grief  are  conjoined ;  but  they  arise  from  different  sources,, 

|  and,  although  the  fear  cannot  exist  without  grief  income  degree  or  other* 
yet  the  grief  might  exist  without  the  fear ;  and  would  do  so,  if  the  child 
were  carriedfa  a  corpse  without  a  moment's  warning.  In  the  same  way, 
ii  a  person  hope,  he  must  hope  for  something.  If  for  gaining  a  thousand 
pounds,  the  prospect  gratifies  Acquisitiveness,  and  this  is  joy.  *  Here  the 
active  Hope  and  gratified  Acquisitiveness  mingle  in  producing  joy,  but 

1  still  the^aonrces  of  the  joy  and  hope  are  separate ;  and  if  the  money  wera, 
realized,  joy  would  exist  without  the  hope,  although  hope  can  scarcely  be 
active  without  joy.  The  principles  here  unfolded  will  be  found  to  elucn 
date  every  instance  of  the  operation  of  hope  and  fear,  joy  and  grief,  which 
can  be  supposed ;  and  this  is  a  strong  proof  that  we  have  found  the  truth. 
They  explain  beautifully,  for  instance,  how,  with  many  individuals,  the 
anticipation  of  good  is  more  delightful  than  the  enjoyment  of  it.  If  Ac* 
quisitiveness  and  Hope  be  both  strong*  the  prospect  of  gain  excites  and 
gratifies  bothjaculties  at  once ;  whereas,  the  actual  attainment  pleases  only. 
Acquisitiveness,  and  excludes  hope.  But  Hope  being  not  less  than  Acquisi* 
tiveness  a  source  of  pleasure,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  the  exercise  of  both. 
must  be  more  delightful  than  that  of  either  separately ;  and  that,  when  Hope 
is  dropped  from  tne  combination,  a  great  part  of  the  pleasure  will  be  gone. 
The  converse  of  this  holds  equally  good.  The  prospect  of  distant  evil 
ia  more  painful  than  the  experience  of  it  when  actually  present.     While 

1  (he  loss  of  a  chiid  is  contemplated  at  a  distance,  Cautiousness,  if  large* 
adds  its  melancholy  and  heart-sinking  fears  to  the  pains*  o£  a  wounded 
Philoprogenitiveness ;  bot  when  the  event  happens,  the  influence  of  Caa-t 

1  tiousness  is  withdrawn,  Philoprogenitiveness  alone  suffers,  and  the  actual 
distress  is  frequently  less  grievous  than  the  anticipation  of  it. 

1        Great  wisdom  and  benevolence  i#n  the  part  of  the  Creator  are  displayed 

1    in  this  constitution  of  our  minds ;  for  we  are  thereby  prompted,  with 

1    double^  ardour,  to  avoid  evil,  while  it  is  ye*  a*  a,  distance,  and  subject  sft 

1    control  from  our  efforts. 
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SYMPATHY*  may  be  defined  to  be  a  fellow-feeling  in  one  pern, 
with  emotions  experienced  by  another.  By  attending  to  the  laws  whicf 
regulate  the  activity  of  the  mental  faculties,  we  shall  discover  the  trot 
nature  of  this  affection,  and  the  circumstances  most  faTouxable  to  ib 
occurrence. 

Every  internal  faculty,  like  each  of  the  exteraat*sensea,  «a  most  power- 
fully and  most  agreeably  roused  to  activity  by  tip  direct  presentment  a 
its  own  object*  ;  Cautiousness,  for  instance,  by  the.  aspect  of  danger, 
Benevolence,  by  that  of  suffering ;  and  so  on.  Hence,  if  two  individsali 
of  nearly  similar  constitutions  of  mind  be  exposed  to  the  operation  of  the 
same  external  causes,  the  same  faculties  being  called  into  activity  in  bed 
will  give  rise  to  similar  emotions ;  and  they  may  then  bevaaid  to  symft 
tkize  with  each  other.  This  is  one  kind  of  sympathy*  but  it  is  not  tat 
state  of  mind  to  which  that  term  is  most  correctly  applied. 

The  next  source  of  stimulus  to  the  faculties  is  that  afforded  by  Nairn 
Language.  When  any  faculty  is  predominantly  active,  it  gives  a  pecaisr 
expression  to  the  features  and  certain  determinate  attitudes  to  the  body, 
the  import  of  which  is  intuitively  understood  by  all  who  possess  the  saw 
faculty  even  in  a  moderate  degree.  Thus,  Self-Esteem,  being  predomi- 
nantly active,  communicates  to  the  body  a  cold,  formal,  erect,  and  haughsr 
am  This  air  is  recognised  intuitively  by  the  spectator  an  indicating  ex- 
cessive pride  in  the  individual  who  exhibits  it ;  and  it  is  called  the  natural 
language  of  Self-Esteem,  t  Now,  by  a  law  of  our  constitution,  1fce  natural 
language  of  any  active  faculty  invariably  excites  the  same  faculty  to  action, 
and,  consequently,  gives  rise  to  the  same  emotions,  in  the  ntinds  of  thow 
who  witness  it.  The  forbidding  strut  of  great  Self-Esteem,  for  instance, 
in  a  person  whom  we  never  saw  before,  addresses  itself  directly  to  our 
Self- Esteem ;  we  instinctively  draw  ftp,  and  feel  moved  to  support  ooi 
ewn  consequence  by  a  coldness  proportioned  to  his.  In  like  manner, 
when  we  meet,  for  the  first  time,  with  a  person  whose  countenance  tod 
gestures  express  kindness,  candour,  and  open-hearted  friendship,  which  an 
the  natural  language  of  active  Benevolence,  Conscientiousness,  and  Adhe- 
siveness, the  same  emotions  are  excited  in  ourselves,  and  we  instinctively 
■eturu  his  advances  with  a  kindness  corresponding  to  his  ovtnjfc     Or,  let 

*  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Dr.  A.  Combe  for  the  following  obsertfr 
lions  on  Sympathy. 

f  See  Remarks  on  the  Natural  Language  of  the  Faculties,  p.  106. 

X  These  phenomena  are  differently  explained  by  Mr.  Robert  Cox*,  wno  re- 

§a.rds  the  influence  of  the  law  of  sympathy  as  less  extensive •:  but  his  remark 
o  not  appear  to  me  to  be  entirely  sound.  Commenting  on  the  above  passage 
in  the  text,  be  says :  "  It  appears  to  me  that  these'  effects  take  place,  not  un- 
der the  operation  of  any  such  law  as  that  imagined  by  Dr.  Combe,  but  simply 
because*  the  natural  language  conveys  a  meam*#  calculated  to  rouse  the  cor- 
responding faculty  in  the  spectator.  The  forbidding  strut  of  Self-Esteea 
calls  that  sentiment  into  action  in  ourselves  only  in  so  for  as  jt  is  significant 
to  us  of  an  insult  or  assumption  of  superiority  on  the  part  of  the  strutter— 
these  being  directly  calculated  to  stimulate  the  faculty  in  us,  just  as  by  a  fine 
landscape  the  sentiment  of  Ideality  is  called  into  play.  That  the  mere  natu- 
ral language  of  Self- Esteem  does  not  excite  the  same  faculty  in  the  spectators, 
is  obvious  from  the  fact,  that  where  circumstance  put  all  reference  to  self  oat 
of  the  ques^p%  no  such  consequence  ensues :  thus,  though  we  see  an  actor 
on  the  Stage  exhibiting  in  perfection  the  natural  language  of  arrogance,  yet, 
being  ourselves  not  in  the  least  offended  by  the  exhibition,  we  experience  no 
inclination  to  "  draw  up,"  but  are  satisfied  with  laughing  heartily.  In  like 
manner,  we  may  see  one  man  struttin^jip  to  another  on  the  street,  without 
feeling  at  all  disposed  to  imitate  his  carriage ;  though,  if  ourselves  strutted  op 
to,  Self-Esteem  is  touched  by  the  insult,  and  its  natural  language  of  coarse 
is  exhibited.  That  this  is  the  consequence  of  the  unceremonious  treatment 
alone,  and  n£t  of  mere  perception  of  the  natural  language,  appears  from  this- 
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us  imagine  that  we  hurry  to  meet  a  friend,  wfcdm  we  expect  to  find  all 
happiness  and  gayetyt  and  that,  instead  of  this,  seriousness,  anxiety,  and 
grief  are  depicted  oh  the  countenance,  and  indicated  by  his  gestures,' 
these  being  the  natural  language  of  Cautiousness  and  other  faculties  pain- 
fully affected,  will  call  up  a  corresponding  affection  of  the*  same  faculties 
in  our  mind's,  and,  without  knowing 'What  has  distressed  him,  oar  features 
and  attitudes  will  instantly  assume  an  expression  consonant  with  his  own. 
It  is  to  this  involuntary  and  almost  unconscious  communication  of  feelings 
and  emotions  from  the  .mind  of  one  individual  to  that  of  another,  through 
the  medium  .ef  natural  language,  that  the  term  Sympathy  is  most  properly 
applied. 

An  excellent  Illustration  of  this  kind  of  sympathy  is  to  be  found  in  the 
effects  of  a  panic,  or  excessively  excited  Cautiousness,  in  one  individual, 
exciting  the  same  feeling  in  all  who  behold  it.  The  very  sight  of  a  panic* 
stricken  person,  when  we  do  not  know  the  cause  which  has  given  rise  to 
the  alarm,  excites  a  general  uneasiness  about  our  own  safety ;  and  if  A 
great  number  of  persons  together,  end  at  the  same  instant,  perceive  the 
terrified  expression,  it  instantly  rouses  the  faculty  of  Cautiousness  to  He 
highest  pitch  of  activity 'in  all  of  them,  and  produces  the  most  intense 
feelings  of  dread  and  alarm.  Such  are  the  causes  and  origin  of  panics 
in  battles  and  in  mobs  ;  and  hence  the  electric  rapidity  with  which  passions 
of  every  kindS  pervade  and  agitate  the  minds  of  assembled  multitudes. 

Another  and  very  familiar  example  of  this  kind  of  sympathy  may  be 
seen  in  a  crowded  city.  Let  any  one. in  passing  along  London  bridge, 
for  instance,  stop  short,  and  turn  up  his  face,  with  his  mouth  half  open, 
as  if  stupified  with  wonder  and  amazement ;  and  immediately  the  same 
expression,  being  the  natural  language  of  Individuality  and.  Wonder,  will  be 
transferred  to  the  Countenances  of  nine-tenths  of  the  .passengers,  not  one 
of  whom,  of  course,  will  be  able  to  assign  any  direct  cause  for  the  emotion 
with  which  his  mind  will  be  filled.  As  the  propensities  and  sentiment* 
employ  the  intellect  to  minister  to  their  gratification,  if  the  wag  happen  te 
aay  that  it  is  something  vastly  surprising  in  the  heavens  wh^h  attracts 
hi»  gaze,  the  majority ^of  the  curiom  in  wonders  will  soon,  by  a  stretch  of 
intellectual  conception,  come  to  perceive  something  where  nothing  actual- 
ly exists. 

True  sympathy,  then,  arises  from  the  nattrcalrlanguage  of  any  active 
feeling  in  one  individual  exciting  the  same  feeling  in  another,  **  antece- 
dently  to  any  knowledge  of  what  excited,it  in  the  person  principally  con- 
cerned;" and,  therefore,  as  the  stimulus  of  natural  language  is  secondary 
or  inferior  in  power  to  that  derived  from  the  direct  presentment  of  the 
objects  of  any  faculty,  it  is  easy  to  explain  why  the  person  who  feels  sym- 

that  an  insult  given  quite  unintentionally,  and  wijth  the  kindest  and  most  re- 
spectful air,  has  exactly  the  same  effect.  I  shall  never  forget  the  air  of  offend- 
ed dignity  with  which  a  gentleman  in  a  public  office  "  drew  up,"  when,  in  a 
moment  of  abstraction,  half  a  crown  was  offered  him  as  a. compensation  for 
his  civility  in  showing  the  building.  So  it  is  likewise  with  Destructiveneas 
and  Benevolence.  We  may  see  a  man  furiously  enrageclrwithout  having  our 
own  Destructivenes8  excited  in  the  least;  while  the  $en^h  ptet'of  the  con- 
comitant verbal  abuse,  if  lavished  on  ourselves,  weuft  immediately  kindle  our 
wrath  into  a  flame.  Thus  also,  the  natural  language  -of  Benevolence  fails  to 
excite  that  faculty  in  us,  if  we  are  aware  that  the  appeavance  n-  merely  as- 
sumed. An  open,  sincere,  and  friendly  countenance  produces  good  will  only 
in  so  far  as  it  is  significant  of  estimable  qualities,  and  these,  being  agreeable 
to  our  own  feelings,  excite  Benevolence  through  their  medium.  All  the  phe- 
nomena which  really  take  place  are  explained  by  the  laws  whose  existence 
I  have  laboured  to  establish— namely,  that  Destructiveiress  is  refused  bv  too 
disagreeable  action,  and  Benevolenoe  by  the  agreeable,  of  every  power  of  the 
human  mind."    Phrenological  Journal,  vol.  x.,  p.  13. 
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pathetically,  feels  lees  deeply  than  the  person  with  whom  he 
The  same  principle  explains,  also,  why  all  men.  do  not  sympathize  in  toe 
ssm<\  degree,  and  why,  ra  some  cases,  the  spectator  does  not  sympathiu 
at  all.  If  the  objects  presented  J»e  such  as  to  afford  £  direct  stimulus  tot 
different  faculty  in  as  from  that  exhibited  in  activity  by  another,  it  follow 
that,  in  virtue  of  the  stronger  influence  of  the  direct  excitement,  the  par- 
ticular faculty  which  it  addresses  will  be 'roused  into  higher  activity  Una 
the  one  which  has  only  the  less  powerful  stimulus  of  natural  language, 
and  thus  a  totally  dissimilar  emotion  will  be  experienced.  For  example, 
let  us  suppose  that  a  man  with  a  flood  endovunsnt  of  Combaf  mness  ud 
Destructiveness  is  attacked  on  the  highway  ;  the  menacing  looks  aa4 
gestures  (the  natural  language  of  these  faculties)  displayed  by  the  aggr» 
tor  instantly  rouse  them* into  energetic  action  in  the  defender,  and  force 
is  repelled  by  force.  But,  suppose  that  the  attack  is  made  upon  a  woman, 
or  an  individual  in  whom  Combativeness  is  only  moderate,  and  in  whoa 
Cautiousness  predominates,  the  attack  then  becomes  a  direct  stimulus  to 
Cautiousness,  which,  being  excited,  produces  fear;  and  the  direct  stimalu 
of  Cautiousness  overpowering  the  indirect  stimulus  of  Combativeaess, 
submission -ox  flight  is  resorted  to,- rather  than  defence 

Dr,  Adam  Smith*  supposes  that  there  are  emotions  with  which  w» 
have  no  sympathy.  "  The  furious  behaviour  of  an  angry  man,"  says  he, 
"  is  more  likely  to  exasperate  us  against  himself  than  against  his  enemies." 
According  to  the  theory,  however,  of  sympathy,  that  it  excites  in  us  the 
same  emotion  which  others  feel,  this  opinion  seems  to  be  untenable.  If 
Combativeness  and  Destructiveness  in  one  excite  by  sympathy  Comb* 
tfoeness  and  Destructiveness  in  another,  which  I  hold  them  to  do,  it  fol- 
lows that,  as  the  function  of  these  faculties  is  to  attack  or  to  repel  attack, 
when  they  are  roused,  they  must,  from  their  very  constitution,  exert  them* 
■elves  against  something  or  somebody.  If  we  know  the  cause  of  the 
anger,  and  approve  of  it,  and  direct  our  Combativeness  and  Destructive- 
ness against  the  angry  man's  enemies,  this  if  clearly  sympathy  in  ever? 
sense  of  the  term.  But  if  we  disapprove  of  the  cause,  then  he  himself 
becomes  the  object  of  our  resentment ;  and  in  popular  language  it  may 
be  said,  that,  in  this  case,  we  do  not  sympathize  with  him  ;  but  it  most 
be  observed,  let,  that  the  activity  tff  Combativeness  and  Destructiveness 
in  him  is  the  cause  of  rousing  the  same  faculties  in  ua ;  and,  2tfZy,  that  the 
reason  of  anger  being  directed  against  himself  is  to  be  found  in  his  having 
outraged),  by  his  conduct,  our  moral  sentiments,  and  presented  as  with  in 
object  (an  unreasonably  furious  man)  which  stimulates  these  directly; 
and  they  being  excited,  determine  the  direction  which  Combativeness 
and  Destructiveness  shall  take.  The  same  reasoning  applies  to. the  sym- 
pathy of  Self-Esteem  and  of  other  faculties,  hitherto  supposed  not  to 
sympathize. 

The  proof,  that  we  do  sympathize  with  anger,  when  properly  directed, 
as  well  as  with  grief  or  pity,  is  to  be  found  in  the  cordiality  with  which 
we  approve  of,  and  indeed  encourage,  a  just  degree  of  it.  *  Fortunately,  in 
the  case  of  Co  talkativeness  and  Destructiveness,  as  well  as  of  all  the  other 
propensities,  our  sympathy,  beydnd  certain  limits,  is  soon  arrested  by  the 
direct  stimulus  which  the  moral  sentiments  receive  from  the  conduct  of 
the  angry  pexsoji,  and  by  the  deep  sense  of  their  inherent  supremacy  which  if 
then  felt.  In  consequence  we  sympathize  with,  or  approve  of,  the  actiooi 
produced  by  the  lower  faculties  of  others  only  when  these  are  guided  by 
the  faculties  peculiar  to  man.  For  example,  we  never  sympathize  with 
Combativeness  when  indulged  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  fighting  ;  or  of 
Destructiveness,  when  gratified  for  the  mere  delight  of  being  ferocious ; 

*  Thmy  of  Moral  Sentiments,  p.  32. 
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or  of  Acquisitiveness,  when  directed  to  the  sole  purpose  of  accumulating 
wealth.  But  we  sympathize  .with  the  action  of  all  of  these  faculties  when 
directed  by  justice  and  understanding.  Such,  however,  is  the  beautiful 
constitution  of  our  nature,  that  we  sympathize  with  the  action  of  the  sen- 
timents proper  to  man,  even  when  unmingled  with  any  other  motive ;  for 
example,  we  sympathize  with  benevolence,  from  the  mere  glow  of  charity  ; 
with  veneration,  from  the  mere  inward  feeling  of  devotion ;  with  justice, 
from  the  pure  dictates  of  Conscientiousness ;.  and  actions  done  apparently 
from  the  impuWes  of  -these  faculties  lose  their  character  of  purity  and 
excellence  in  our  estimation,  in  exact  proportion  to  the  alloy  of  the  inferior 
faculties  which  we  perceive  to  be  mingled  with  them.  Kindness,  in  which 
we  perceive  interest,  is  always  less  valued  than  when  pure  and  unadul- 
terated. f>  Activity  in  .the  service  of  the  public  loses  its  merit  in  our  eyes, 
in  exact  proportion  as  we  perceive  the  motive  to  be  the  Love  of  Appro- 
bation, unmingled  with  Conscientiousness  and  true  Benevolence.  These 
facts  prove  the  accuracy  of*  the  phrenological  doctrine,  that  the  higher 
faculties  are  made  to  govern  the  lower ;  and  also  the  curious  circumstance, 
that  man  is  conscious  o/ possessing  feelings,  necessary,  no  doubt,  in  them- 
selves, but  of  the  gratification  of  which,  when  undirected  by  the  superior 
powers,  he  himself  disapproves.  Even  the  higher  sentiments,  however, 
to  be  approved  of,  must  act  conformably  to  the  understanding ;  and  excess 
of  veneration,  of  benevolence,  or  of  scrupolosity  is  regarded  as  weakness, 
as  excess  of  any  lower  propensity  is  -regarded  as  vice. 

The  doctrine  of  sympathy  leads  to  valuable  practical  consequences. 
The  natural  language  of  any  faculty  is  intelligible  to,  and  excites  the  same 
faculty  in,  another,  and  this  simple  principle  explains  why  harshness  is 
much  less  powerful  than  mildness  in  commanding  the  services  of  others. 
Harshness  is  the  natural  language  of  active  Self* Esteem,  Combativeoess, 
Destructiveness,  and  Firmness  :  in  virtue  of  the  above  rule,  it  naturally 
excites  the  same,  faculties  in  those  against  whom  it  is  directed,  and  an 
instinctive  tendency  to  resistance  or  disobedience  is  the  result.  Among 
the  uneducated  classes  this  process  is  exhibited  every  day.  A  parent,  in 
a  harsh  and  angry  tone,  commands  a  child  to  jU>  or  to  abstain  fsora  doing 
something ;  the  ebild  instinctively  resists ;  and  loud  threatenings,  and  at 
last  violence  eristie.  These  last  are  direct  stimulants*  to  Cautiousness  ; 
they  overpower  the  faculties  excited  only  by  the  indirect  stimulus  of  harsh- 
ness, and.  obedience  at  last  takes  place. '  This  is  the  uniform  effect  of 
imperious,eommands  :  obedience  never  ensues  till  consequences  alarming 
to  Cautiousness  .are  perceived,  and  then  it  is  attended  with  a  grudge. 
Veneration,  Conscientiousness,  Lo^e  of  Approbation,  and  Benevolence, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  the  faculties  which  lead  to  willing  submission  and 
obedience,  and  to  which,  therefore,  we  ought  to  address  ourselves.  .  If 
we,  stimulate  them,  compliance  will  be  agreeable  to  the  individual,  and 
doubly  beneficial  to  the  person  who  commands. 

This  principle  explains  also  the  force  of  example  in  training, to  good 
conduct,  and  affords  instructive  rules  for  the  proper  education  of  the  pro- 
pensities and  sentiments.    Where  parents  and  seniors  act  habitually  under 
the  influence  of  the  higher  sentiments,  the  same  sentiments  in  children 
not  only  receive  a  direct  cultivation,  but  are  sustained  in  enduring  vivacity 
by  the  natural  expiession  of  their  activity  thus  exhibited..     Children 
having  the  organs  of  the  sentiments  early  devek>ped,-can  judge  of  what  is 
right  and  wrong  long  before  they  can  reason ;  and  hence  the  importance 
1     of  always  manifesting  before  them  the  supremacy  of  sentiments.     Much 
1     of  the  effect  of  example  upon  the  future  character  has  been  ascribed  to 
Imitation ;  but,  although  this  has  an  influence,  I  am  persuaded  thartt  k 
1     small  compared  with  that  of  Sympathy  as  now  unfolded.         ^_ 

There  is  a  state  of  mind  which  hat  been  confounded  with  Sympathy 
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bat  whkh  arises  from  the  direct  excitement  of  the  faculties  by  their  or 
objects.     When  we  see  a  stroke  aimed  and  ready  to  fall  upon  the  arm  or 
leg  of  another  person,  we  are  apt  to  shrink  and  draw  back  our  own  legs 
arm,  and,  when  it  does  fall,  we  in  eome  measure  feel  it,  and  are  hart  by  3 
as  well  as  the  sufferer.    Dr.  Adam  Smith  proceeds  to*  explain  this \ 
saying,  that  our  fellow-feeling  here  wrise*  from  our  changing  places  z 
fancy  with  the  sufferer.     Thus,  if  our  brother  is  upon  the  rack,  saji  k 
"by  the  imagination  we  place  ourselves  in  his  situation^  we  conceive  Mr- 
selves  enduring  all  the  same  torments ;  we*enter,  as  it  were,  into  his  bo6 
and  become  in  some  measure  the  same  person  with  him,  and  thence  foE 
some  idea  of  his  sensations,  and  even  feel  something  which,  though  weue 
in  degree,  is  not  altogether  unlike  them.     His  agonies  thus  brought  ho» 
to  ourselves,  when  we  have  thus  adopted  and  made  them  our  own,  beg- 
at last  to  affect  us,  and  we  then  tremble  and  shudder  at  the  thought  a 
what  he  feels."*  *  • 

This  theory,  however,  appears  to  be  incorrect,  for  we  often  feel  intent- 
ly for  another's  misery  without,  even  \n  idea,  changing  places  with  lo- 
in beholding  suffering,  we  feel  deep  commiseration  with  its  object,  simp* 
because  the  faculty  of  Benevolence,  the  function  of  which  is  to  manifest 
this  emotion,  is  a  primitive  mental  power,  having  the  same  relation  to  ex- 
ternal misery  or  pain  that  light  has  to  the  eye ;  and  as  such  it  is  is  in- 
stantly and  irresistibly  roused  by  .presentment  of  a  suffering  object,  as  tfas 
eye  is  by  the  admission  of  light,  or  the  ear  by  the  percussion  of  sounds. 
In  witnessing  another's  misery,  we,  in  virtue  of  this  constitution  of  mmi 
first  feel  the  emotion  of  pity,  and,  in  proportion  to  its  strength,  fancy  to 
ourselves  the  pain  which  he  endures :  but  the  pity  always  precedes,  and 
the  effort  to  conceive  the  pain  is  the  efreet,  and  not  the  cause,  of  the  phy 
Hence  those  who  are  remarkable  for  a  moderate  endowment  of  Benevo- 
lence, although  possessing  superior  intellectual  or  concerning  power*,  nere 
even  try  to  fancy  themselves  placed  in  the  situation  of  the  sufferer,  because 
they  feel  no  motive  impelling  them  to  the  attempt.  The  benevolent  idiot 
on  the  other  hand,  with  scarcely  any  power  of  conception,  feels  the  mos 
poignantnlistress. 

The  same  principle  explains  our  shrinking  from  a  blow  impending  on? 
another.  The  feeling  then  experienced  is  a  compound  of  tear  and  pit* 
Cautiousness  and  Benevolence.  Fear  is  roused  by  the  danger,  and  Pit' 
is  roused  by  the  consequent  pain.  Danger  is  the  direct  stimulant  of  Cau- 
tiousness, and  suffering  that  of  Benevolence ;  and,  therefore,  when  the* 
objects  are  presented  to  the  mind,  we  can  no  more  help  feeling  the  cor- 
responding emotions,  than  we  can  help  seeing  or  hearing.  The  direct 
chysf  end  or  function  of  Cautiousness  is  the  care  and  preservation  of  self; 
therefor*,  when  it  is  excited  by  the  aspect  of  danger,  we  look  eagerly  ti 
*elft  and  draw  in  our  own.  leg  or  arm  as  parts  of  ourselves ;  but  this  resoJts 
directly  from  the  constitution  of  the  faculty,  and  not  from  putting  our- 
selves in  the  place  of  another.  The  direct  end  or  function  of  Benevo- 
lence, again,  is  the  good  and  happiness  of  others,  and  therefore,  when  it 
is  excited  by  the  misery  of  another,  it  necessarily;  from  its  very  coostits- 
tion,  feels  for  them,  and'  not  for  ourselves. 

An  active  temperament  greatly  conduces  us  to  sympathy,  by  produchi| 
vivacity  in  all  the  cerebral  functions ;  but  this  does  not  supersede  tbs 
laws  of  sympathy  before  explained. 

HABIT.  Next  to  Association,  Habit  makes  the  most  jconspicuooi 
figure  in  the  philosophy  of-  Mr.  Stewart.  He  refers  the  incapacity  of 
some  individuals  to  discriminate  colours  to  habits  of  inattention.  The 
powers  also  of  wit,  fancy,  and  invention  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  he  in- 
forms us,  are  not  the  original  gifts  of  nature,  "  but  the  result  of  acquired 

*  Theory  of  Morel  Sentiments,  p.  30. 
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Habits."*  "  The  power  of  taste,  and  a  genius  for  poetry,  painting,  music, 
and  mathematics,"  he  states,  "  are  gradually  formed  by  particular  habits 
of  study  or  of  business."  And  not  only  does  Habit  execute  these  mag- 
nificent functions  in  the  system  of  Mr.  Stewart,  but,  in  the  estimation  of 
individuals  in  private  life,  it  appears  to  be  viewed  as  almost  omnipotent. 
On  reading  to  a  friend  the  account  of  the  boy  J.  G's  early  dishonest  con- 
duct,! he  attributed  them  all  to  bad  habits  formed  in  the  charity  work- 
house  of  Glasgow ;  on  exhibiting  an  individual  whose  mental  character 
was  directly,  opposite,  he  attributed  the  difference  to  good  habits,  formed 
under  the  tuition  of  his  parents.  Thus,  there  are  no  talents  so  tran- 
scendent, and  no  dispositions  so  excellent  or  so  depraved,  but  habit  is 
supposed  by  many,  at  once,  to  account  for  them  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
supersede  the  necessity  of  all  farther  investigation.  What,  then,  is  Habit, 
and  what  place  does  it  hold  in  the  phrenological  system  1 

Every  voluntary  action  is-  a  manifestation  of  some  one  or  more  faculties 
of  the  mind.  Habit  is  defined  to  be  "  a  power  in  a  man  of  doing  arty  thing, 
acquired  by  frequently  doing  it."  Now,  before  it  can  be  done  at  ai)y|he 
faculty  on  which  it  depends  must  be  possessed  ;  and  the  stronger  the 
faculty,  the  greater  will  be  the  facility  with  which  the  individual  will  do 
the  thing  at  first,  and  learn  to  repeat  it  afterward.  George  Bidder,  for 
example,  the  celebrated  mental  calculator,  acquired  the  habit  of  Solving, 
in  an  incredibly  short  time,  extensive  and  intricate  arithmetical  problems, 
without  thcaid  of  notation.  Before  he  could  begin  to  do  such  a  thing, 
the  organ  of  Number  was  indispensable  ;  possessing  it  largely,  he  made 
great  and  rapid  acquisitions  of  skill,  and  at  seven  years  of  age  established 
the  habit  which  struck  us  with  so  much  surprise.  Other  individuals  are 
to  be  found  endowed  with  a  small  organ,  of  Number,  who,  although  forced 
by  circumstances  to  practise  the  use  of  figures,  never  succeed  in  acquiring 
a  habit  of  performing  even  the  simplest  arithmetical  questions  with  facility 
and  success.  This  illustration  may  be  applied  to  painting,  poetry,  music, 
and  mathematics.  Before  the  habit  of  practising  these  branches  of  art 
and  science  can  be  acquired,  ths-organs  on  which  the  talents  depend  must 
be  largely  possessed ;  and  being  so,  tho  habits  result  spontaneously  from 
exercising  the  powers.  If  a  boy  at  school  acquire  a  habit  of  quarrelling 
and  figflting,  it.  is  obvious  that,  as  these  acts  are  manifestations  of  Com- 
bativeness  and  Destructiveness,  he  will  the  more  readily  acquire  the  habit 
the  larger  these  organs  are,  and  the  lessa  controlled  by  others.  If  these 
organs  be  small,  or  if  the  higher  organs  decidedly  predominate,  the  boy 
will  be  naturally  indisposed  to  quarrelling,  and  will  acquire  the  habit  of  it 
with  great  difficulty,  wherever  he  may  be  placed.  He  may  repej  unjust 
aggressions  made  upon  him,  but  he  will  not  be  the  promoter  of  mischief, 
or  a  leader  in  the  broils  of  his  companions.  Many  boys  can  never  acquire 
the  habit  of  quarrelling,  even  though  urged!  (o  it  by  circumstances.  J   - 

Exercise  strengthens  the  organs  and  causes  them  to  act  with  greater 
facility,^  and  in  this  way  the  real  effects  of  habit  on  the  mind,  which  are 
important,  may  be  accounted  for ;  butt  he  organ  must  possess  considerable* 
natural  power  and  activity,  to  render  it  susceptible  of  the  exercise  by 
which  habit  is  formed.  The  practice  of  debate  by  advocates  at  the  bar 
gives  them  great  facility  in  delivering  extemporaneous  harangues,  com- 
pared with. that  enjoyed  by  persons  whose  avocations  never  lead  them  to 
make  speeches  ;.  and  this  facility  may  be  said  to  be  acquired  by  the  habit 
of  speaking ;  but  it  will  always  bear  a  proportion  to  the  original  endow- 
ment of  the  faculties ;  and  we  shall  find  that,  while  habit  gives  to  one 

*  Elements,  vol.  i.,  chap,  v.,  p.  1,  seat.  4. 
f  See  Trans,  of  the  Phreiu  Sbc,  p.  289. 

i  See  these  views  illustrated  in  the  case  of  John  Linn,  Phren.  Journ.9  voL 
*.,  p.  207.  y  See  p.  $0. 
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individual  great  fluency  and  copiousness  of  diction,  it  often  leaves  another 
in  much  poverty  of  speech  and  embarrassment  of  utterance.  The  power* 
•f  both  will  be  greatly  superior  to  what  they  would  have  been  without 
the  practice  of  speaking ;  but  disparity  in  eloquence  will  continue  to  char 
raojerize  them,  owing  to  differences  in  their  original  constitution. 

The  metaphysicians,  as  we  have  seen,  attribute  many  important  mental 
4  phenomena  to  the  effects  of  habit,  and-  yet  they  altogether  neglect  the 
influence  of  organization  on  the  mind.  According  to  our  views,  it  is  the 
organ  which  acquires  strength,  activity,  and  superior  facility  in  performing 
its  functions,  bv  being  properly  exercised,  just  as  the  Angers  of  the  musi- 
cian acquire  facility  of  motion  by  the  practice  of  playing  :  "  The  effects 
of  habit  in  giving  readiness  and  ease  are  thus  accounted  for  in  a  manner 
that  is  at  least  intelligible  and  supported  by  analogy.  The  metaphysicians, 
on  the  other  hand,  must  imagine  that  it  is  the  immaterial  principle  itself 
which  is  improved  by  exercise  and  gains  strength  by  habit — a  notion  tnat 
vf  altogether  inconceivable,  and  in  opposition  to  the  attributes  of  a  purely 
spiritual  being.  Farther,  Phrenology  teaches  ibat  the  organ  of  Tune  is 
distinct  from  that  of  Language ;  that  the  organs  of  Size,  Locality,  Nu  mber, 
Individuality,  and  Comparison,  on  which  mathematical  talent  depends,  are 
different  from  the  organ  of  Causality,  by  which  general  reasoning  is  per- 
formed ;  and  that  it  is  quite  possible  to  exertise  one  organ,  and  leave 
another  unemployed.  This  doctrine  explains  why,  by  practising  music, 
we  do  not  acquire  the  habit  of  speaking  or  writing  with  facility ;  and  why, 
by  studying  mathematics,  we  do  not  acquire  the  habit  of  reasoning  tleeply 
in  moral  or  political  science.  Those  physiologists,  however,  who  hold  the 
brain  to  be  a  single  organ,  and  every  part  of  it  to  be  engaged  in  every  act 
of  the  mind,  ought  to  show  how  it  happens,  that  exercising  it  in  one  Way 
does  not  improve  it  in  all ;  or,-to  use  an  illustration  applied  by  Dr.  John- 
son, to  genius,  they  should  inform  us  why  the  man  who  can  walk  east  is 
unable  to  walk  west.  If  the  organs  by  means  of  which  he  walks  east  he 
different  from  those  by  which  he  walks  west,  no  difficulty  will  occur ;  but  if 
they  be  the  same,  some  portion  of  ingenuity  on  the  part  of  the  disciples  of  the 
old  school  will  be  necessary  for  the  satisfactory  solution  of  the  question. 

TASTE.  Mr.  Stewart  speaks  of  Taste  as  a  power  or  faculty*  and,  as 
already  mentioned,  supposes  it  to  be  acquired  by  habit.  I  am  not  awase 
that  any  other  metaphysician  coincides  with  him  in  these  views  ;  but  a 
great  deal  has  been  written  oixthe  subject,  and  no  satisfactory  theory  of 
it,  except  that  of  Sir  G.  S.  Mackenzie,*  exists.  I  shall  point  out  the 
manner  in  which  it  might  be.tieated  phrenologieally  ;  but  the  subject  is 
too  extensive  to  allow  me  to  enter  into  it  in  detail. 

In  the  first  place,  every  acf  of  the  mind  must  be  a  manifestation  of 
some  faculty  or  other ;  and  every  act  must  be  characterized  either  by  bad 
taste  or  good  taste,  OE.be  wholly  indifferent  in  this  respect.  Let  us  inquire 
into  the  origin  of  bad  taste,  and  this  will  lead  us  to  distinguish  its  opposite 
<m  correct  taste.  Bad  taste,  then,  appears  to  arise  from  an  excessive  or 
improper  manifestation  of  any  of  the  faculties.^  Lord  Byron  is  guilty  of 
very  bad  taste  in  some  passages  of  Don  Juan7'm  which  he  exhibits  the 
passion  of  love  in  all  the  grossness  of  an  animal  feeling  ;  this  arises  from 
an  excessive  manifestation  of  Amativeness,  not  purified  and  digoif\ed  by 
the  moral  sentiments  and  reflection.  In  the  same  work  there  is  a  scene 
in  a  boat,  in  which  Don  Juan  and  his  companions  are  made  to  devour  hw 
tutor.  To  a  being  under  the  sole  dominion  of  Destructiveness,  such  a 
representation  may  perhaps  be  gratifying  ;  but  unless  this  propensity  be 
very  powerful,  it  will  be  impossible  for  any  mind  deliberately  to  Invent 
and  enjoy  sucji  a  picture  of  human  misery.     No  thoughtlessness,  levity, 

*  An  Essay  <m  same  subjects  connecUd\nA  Taste.    By  Sir  George  Stewart 
Mackenzie,  Bart.    Edin.,  1817. 
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reak  «f  fancy,  or  other  folly,  could  produce  it  without  a  predominant 
Destroctiveness.  This  great  defect  of  taste,  therefore,  may  be  ascribed 
o  an  excessive  manifestation  of  tbta«faeulty,  unrelieved  by  Benevolence 
>r  other  higher  feelings.  Moore  alsorin  his  earlier  verses,  was  guilty  of 
tins  against  taste,  iron  excessive  manifestation*  of  the  amative  propensity ; 
rat  this  error  he  has  corrected  in  his  later  productions. 

Faults  in  taste,  however,  arise,  not  only  from- unbecoming  manifestations 
>f  the  lower  propensities,  but  also  from  an  inordinate  expression  of  the 
sentiments  and  intellectual  faculties.  In  Peter  Bell  and  ChrietabeU,  and 
n  the  productions  of  the  Lake  school  of  poetry  in  generaf,  much  bad 
Mate  springs  from  mawkish  and  infantine  manifestations  of  Benevolence, 
Philoprogenitiveness,  and  Adhesiveness.  Even  Ideality  itself  may  be 
ibused.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  fountain  of  beauty,  but,  in  excess-,  it  dego- 
lerates  into  bombast,  rant,  and  exaggeration  ;  or  that  species  of  composi- 
ion  which  a  contemporary  critic  has  appropriately  designated  by  the 
spithet  of  "  drunken  sublimity."  Wordsworth  affords  examples  of  errors 
n  taste  arising  from  an  abuse  of  Causajity ;  he  introduces  abstruse  -stid 
unintelligible  metaphysical  disquisitions  into  his  poetry,  and  mystifies  it, 
instead  of  rendering  tt  profound.  Homer  also  sometimes  offends  a  con 
rect  taste  by  overloading  his  descriptions  with  similes,  under  the  influence 
af  Comparison.     * , 

In  like  manner,  the  expression  of  any  sentiment  or  propensity  in-  an 
undue  degree  in  conversation  or  conduct,  is  essentially  characteristic  of 
bad  taste.  An  excess  of  vanity,  and*  the»tendency  to  engross  conversation, 
is  one  form  of  it  winch  occurs  in  society,  and  arises  from  over-active  Love 
of  Approbation  and  Self-Esteem.  The  tendency  to  wrangle,  dispute, 
and  contradict  ib  another  fault,  springing  from  excessive  activity  of  Com- 
bativeness.  The  disposition  to  Matter,  and  utter  a  profusion  of  agreeable* 
ihings  to  persons  whom  we  do  not  esteem,  but  wish  to  please,  is  also 
characterized  by  bad  taste,  and  arises  from  an  improper  manifestation  of 
Secretiveness  and  Love  of  Approbation. 

.  The  .question  naturally  occurs,  What  is  the  distinction  between  bad 
taste  and  bad  morality  1  - 1  would  answer,  that  bad  morality  always  implies 
bad  tasto,  for  jt  springs  from  an  improper  manifestation  of  some  lower 
feeling,  to  the  outrage  of  the  sentiments  ofc  Justice,  Benevolence,  and 
Veneration.  'Bad  taste,  however,  may  occur  without  turpitude,  and  this 
arises  from  *an  'undue  activity  of  any  of  the  faculties,  without  offence 
against  any  moral  sentiment.  The  effeminacies  of  Peter  Bell,  for.  example, 
stand  low  enough  in  the  scale  of  taste  ;  but  as  the  greatest  tenderness 
for  asses  dees  net  necessarily  imply  any  breach  of  justice,  kindness,  or  . 
respect  to  other  beings,  the  taste  only  is  bad,  and  not  the  morality.  In 
like  manner,  when  an  individual,  under  the  influence  of  an  excessive  Self- 
Esteem  and  Love  of  Approbation,  constitutes  himself  the  bote  of  a  party 
— as  his  offence  does  not  amount  to  a*  serious  attack  upon  such  rights  ae 
we  recognise  by-  the  sentiments  of  Conscientiousness,  Veneration,  and 
Benevolence,  we  est  him  down  as  ill-bred,  but  not  as  immoral. 

Chesterfield,  and  some  dictators  m  manners,  deliberately  recommend 
alight  offences  against  candoor,  not  only  as  not  liable  to  the  imputation  of 
bad  taste,  but  as  essential  to  good  taste.  Thus,  Chesterfield  admits  a 
great  deal  of  deceitful  compliance  into  his  characteristics  of  a  gentleman  ; 
but,  with  great  deference  to  his  lordship's  authority,  I  cannot  subscribe 
to  the  doctrine,  that  bad 'morality  and  good  taste  are  in  any  degreo  com* 
patible  in  the  same  action.  An  individual  may  act  very  improperly  in 
many  parts  of  hit  conduct,  and  show  considerable  refinement  in  other 
instances ;  and  this  is  easily  understood  :  for  the  higher  sentiments  raw 
coexist  with  strong  animal  propensities,  and  one  occasion  may  call  forth 
the  former,  and  another  excite  only  the  latter,  so  that  the  conduct 
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thus  mnm  difleroBt  aspects  at  different  tint*.  Bat  the  cmestiov « 
Whether  the  eaflw  action  can>be  ctaracterixed  both  as  immoral  and  m 
distinguished  by  good  taate  1  In  injr  opinion  it  cannot.  It  is  good  um 
to  reatrain  the  expression  of  our  .opinion*  or  views  in  society,  when  a 
opposite  conduct  would  cans*,  only  dissensions  and  broils;  bet  thsj) 
good  morality  also*  Chesterfield,  however,  goes  farther,  and  siloes,  a 
perfectly  compatible  with  good  manners,  an  expression  of  sentiments  wind 
we  do  not  entertain,  if  they  be  pleasing  to  these  to  whom  we  address  tbca; 
and  this  ia  a  breach  of  candour.  Such  a  practice  is  an  insult  to  the  per- 
•on  who  ia  the  object  of  it ;  and,  if  be  aaw  the  real  motives,  he  would  fed 
it  to  be  so.  Nothing  which,  when  examined  in  aU  its  lights,  and  seen  a  as 
true  colours,  is  essentially  rude  and  unprincipled,  can  possibly  be  correct  a 

Eoint  of  taste ;  it  luufbnly  the  appearance,  and  not  the  true-  elements,  of  a> 
teness.  Purity  in  the  motive  is  requisite  eqoatty  to  good-taste  and  to  soari 
morality  $  for  the  motive  determines  the  essential  quality  of  the  action. 

The  sources  of  good  taste  may  now  be  adverted  to.  The  nervous  tai 
sanguine  temperaments,  by  giving  fineness  to  the  substance  and  vivaeirr 
to  the  action  of  the  brain,  are  highly  conductive  to  refinement.  & 
authors  and  artists,  whose  works  are  characterised  by  grant. delicacy  sad 
beauty,  have  fine  temperaments,  along  with  Ideality.  The  most  exou- 
•ite  mental  manifestations  are  those  which  proceed  from.  %  favourable 
combination  of  the  whole  faculties,  m  which  each  eoutftbotes  a-share  of 
its  own  good  qualities,  and  is  restrained  by  the  others  from  sonning  into 
excess  or  abuses.  If  a  favourable  devetoperaent  of  this  kineT  -be  possess*! 
the  higher  Ideality  rises — without  running  into  exesaej  and  the  finer  the 
temperament,  the  more  perfect  will  be  the  taate.  .  At  the  same  time,  ids 
for  the  same  reason,  there  may  be  much  good  taste,  of  a  simple  kind, -with 
moderate  Ideality,  rf  the  other  faculties  be  favourably  balanced. 

Aa  Taste  arises  feom  fine  quality  of  brain  and  a  Javonrable  combina- 
tion of  organs,  the  explanation  is  simple,  how  it  may  be  possessed  without 
genius.  Genius  springs  from  great  vigour  and  activity,  depending  « 
Urge  size,  and  a  high  temperament :  these  are  greater  endowments  tfin 
equability,  and  an  individual  may  be  deficient  nn  them,  and  yet  be  » 
favourably  constituted,  with  respect  totht  balance  c£  hi*  powers,  as  to  fed 
acutely  the  excellencies  or,  the  faults  of  genius  manifested  by  otbsn. 
Hence  many  persons  are  really  excellent  critics,  who  could  net  themselves 
produce  original  works  of  value ;  hence  alio,  many  original  authors,  oi 
great  reputation,  display  very  questionable  taste.  . 
.  In  applying  these  principles  to  actual  eases*  I  4nd  them  borne  est  bf 
numerous  facts.  Dr.  Chalmers  occasionally  sins  against  Jtaste,  and  k  hit 
head  Ideality  and  Comparison  are  out  of  due  proportion  to  Causality  and 
some  other  organs.  Ip  Lord  Jeffrey's  bust,  on  the  contrary^  there  is  a 
very  beautiful  and  regular  developement  of  Eventuality,  Comparison,  tod 
Causality,  with  a  fair  balance  between  the  propensities' and  sentiments; 
his  temperament  is  nervous-bilious ;  and  his  taste  is  generally  admirable. 

As  good  taste  is  the  result  of  the  harmonious  action  of  the  faculties, 
we  are  able  to  perceive  why  taste  j*  susceptible  of  greauimpretvemeDt  by 
cultivation.  An  author  will  frequently  Mason  as  profoundly,  or  soar  is 
loftily,  in  hia  first  essay,  aa  after  practice  in  writing  for  twenty  years ;  bet 
he  rarely  manifests  the  same  tact  at  the  outset  of  his  career  as  he  attains 
by  subsequent  study  and*  the  admonitions  of  a  discriminative  criticism. 
Reasoning  depends  on  Causality  and  Comparison,  and  lofty  flights  of 
imagination  on  Ideality ;  and  if  the  organs  of  thes»4acolties  be  large,  they 
will  execute  their  functions  intuitively,  and  carry  the.  author  forward,  froa 
the  first,. on  a  bold  and  powerful  wing:  bat  as  taste- depends  on  the 
balancing  and  adjusting,  the  suppressing  and  etevatmr,  the  ordering  a»i 
•oangmg  of  our  thoughts  and  emotions,  so  as  t*  predace  general  h* 
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KWf  of  the  whole— it  is  only  practice,  reflection,  and  comparison  with 
ligher  standards  that  will  enable  as  successfully  to  approximate  to  excel- 
lence ;  and  even  these  aids  will  suffice  only  when  the  organs  are  by 
tature  equally  combined ;  for  if  the  balance  preponderate  greatly  in  any 
>articular  direction,  no  effort  will  produce  exquisite  adjustment. 

Much  has  been  written  about  a  standard  of  taste*  and,  in  considering 
bis  question,  a  distinction  should  be  made.  If,  by  fixing  a  standard,  we 
nean  determining  particular  objects,  or  qualities  of  objects,  which  all  men 
tball  regard  as  beautiful,  the  attempt  must  necessarily  be  vain.  A  person 
pveli  endowed  with  Form,  Size,  and  Ideality,  may  experience  the  most 
ielightful  emotions  of  beauty  from  contemplating  a  Grecian  temple,  in 
which  another  individual,  in  whom  these  organs  are  very  deficient,  may 
perceive  nothing  but  stone  and  mortar.  One  individual  may.  discover,  in 
mi  arrangement  of  colours,  beauty  which  is  quite  imperceptibleto  a  person 
deficient*  in  the  organ  of  Colouring.  Or  one  may  -  be  delighted  with 
music,  in  which  another,  through  imperfection  in  the  organ  of  Tune,  may 
perceive  no  melody*.  Thus  no  object,  and  no  qualities  of  objects,  can  be 
fixed  upon,  which  all  mankind*  whatever  be  their  original  constitution, 
will  unanimously  acknowledge  to  be  beautiful ;  and  in  this  view  no  stan- 
dard of  taste  exists.  * 

But  degrees  ef  beauty  may  "be  estimated,  in  which  sense  a  scale  a* 
l^ast,  if  not  a  standard*  of  taste  may  be  framed.  The  more  favourable  the 
original  constitution  *ef  an  -individual  is,  and  the  greater  the  cultivation 
bestowed  on  his  powers,  the  higher  authority  he  becomes  in  questions  of 
taste.  The  existence  of  a  sentiment  of  Justice  has  been  denied,  because 
individuals  are  found  in  whom  it  is  so  weak  that  they  seem  scarcely  4o 
experience  the  influence  of  it  in  their  conduct ;  but  Phrenology,  by  point- 
ing out  their  defect,  allows  that  these  persons  form  exceptions  to  a  general 
rule,  and  no  one  thinks  of  appealing  to  them  as  authorities  to  determine 
whether  any  particular  action  be  jest  or  unjust.  In  like  manner,  men 
deficient  in  the  faculties  which  give*  the  perception  of  beauty,  are  not 
authorities,  in  taste  ;  but  that  individual  is- the  highest  judge  in  whom  the 
most  favourable  developement  bf  the  organs  of  propensity,  sentiment,  and 
intellect  is  combined  with  a  fine  temfforament  and  large  Ideality  ;  and 
who,  besides,  has  cultivated  his  faculties  with  the  greatest  assiduity. .  His 
determinations  in. regard  to  degrees  of  beauty  in  objects  will  fogm  the  beat 
standards  of  taste  which  our  imperfect  nature  is  capable  of  attaining. 

EFFECTS  OF  SIZE  IN  TOE  ORGANS  ON  THE 
MANIFESTATIONS  OF  THE  FACULTIES. 
* 
Havin*  now  unfolded  the  primitive  faculties  of  the  mind,  (so  far  as 
discovered,)  with  their  organs  and  monies  of  action,  I  proceed  to  treat  of 
their  effects  when  acting  in  combination,     in  order  to  understand  this 
subject,  it  ft  necessary,  in  the  fisst  place,  to*  attend  particularly  lo.  the 
effects  of  size  in  the  organs  on  the  manifestations  of  the  faculties. 

Th6  reader  is  referred  to  the  distinction  between  power  and  activity  in 
the  mind,  as  stated  on  page  •fr-of  the  present  work.  CaUeris.  paribus, 
size  in  the  organs  is  the  measure  of  power  in  the  faculties.      ^        ^ 

As  great  size  in  the  organs  is  an  indispensable  requisite  to  the  main- 
festation  of  mental  vigour,  no  instance  ought  to  occur  of  an  individual 
who,  with  a  small  brain,  has*  manifested,  clearly  and  unequivocally,  great 
force  of  character,  animal,  moral,  and  intellectual,  such  as  belonged  to 
Bruce,  Bonaparte,  Cromwell,  or  Fox ;  and  such,  accordingly,  phrenojo  ' 
affirm  to  be  the  fact.  The  Phrenological  Society  possesses,  casts  ol 
stalls  of  Brace,  LaJFontaine,  fiamoohun  Roy,  and  .other  men  dtstin* 
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thyiiohod  by  Mil  vomer  efanmd,  and  they  we  all  large.  The  bob 
sod  portraita  of  Lord  Bacon,  Shakapeare,  and  Bonaparte  indicate  bigt 
beads ;  and  among  bring  character*  no  individual  has  occurred  to  m 
observation  who  leaves  a  vivid  impression  of  his  own  greatness  open  lie 
public  inind,  aad  who  yet  preeente  to  their  eyea  onl/  a  email  brain. 

The  JSuropean  head  ie  distinguished  from  the  Asiatic  and  native  Aa* 
rkan,  not  more  by  difference  of  form  wan  of  size ;  the  Curopean  u  aad 
the  larger  and  the  superior  energy  of  this  variety  of  mankind  is  knm 
The -heads  of  men  are  larger  than  those  of  women,  and  the  latter  obey; 
or *te  bring  the  point. to  the  cleemet  demonstration,  we  need  only  to  Cas- 
pars the  head  of  a  child  with  that  of  a  foU'growa  man,  or  of  an  idiot  w& 
that  of  JUmmohun  Roy,  as  represented  on  page  46.  If,  then,  size  »« 
clearly  a  concomitant  of  power  in  esmtme  eases,  we  are  not  to  presvnt 
that  it  eeasee  Jto  exert  an  influence  where  the  difierenqea  ace  so  amae 
that-  the  eye  is  scarcely  able  to  detect  them.  The  rule,  Extremis  prsfcoi, 
media  prarumimtur>  is  completely  applicable  here. 

The  doctrine,  that  power  is  a  characteristic  of  mind,  dtaiiogmshsbleai 
once  from  mere  intellectual  acumen  and  also  from  activity*  ie  one  of  great 
pjfyfinal  importance ;  and  it  explains  a>variejr  of  phenomena  olwhich  « 
previously  possessed  no  theory,  hi  society  we  meet  with  pemons  wane 
whole  manner  is  little,  whom  we  intuitively  feefoo  be  unfit  ftp  any  got 
enterprise  or  arduous  doty,  and  who  are,  nevertheless,  distinguished  k 
amiable  feelings  and  good  sense.  This  springs  from  a  smalt  brain  fat  aff- 
ably proportioned  in  its  parte.  Other  individuals,  again,  with  iaffees  pomV 
inferior  information,  and  fewer  amiable  qualities,  impress  us  with  a  seati* 
moot  of  their  power,  force,  energy,  or  greatness  ;■  we  feel  that  they  haw 
weight,  and  that,  if  acting  against  us,  tlmy.  jven&afove  formidable  oppo- 
nents. This  arises  from  great  eiae.  Bonapane^w^Q  had  an  *Mimlr»M» 
tact  in  judging  of  human  nature,  diaiii^pisbee  between  mere  eleven** 
and  force  of  character,  and  almost  aba  ays  prefer*  the  loiter.  In  his  Me- 
moirs be  speaks  of  seme  of  his  generals  a*  peeseesin^alenta,  intellect, 
and  book-learning,  but  aa  stiM  being  nobody-*^s  wanting  thai.v*eight  ud 
comprehensiveness  which  fit  a  man  for  great  enterprises :  while  ne  advert 
to  others  as  possessing  limited  intellect  and  little  judgment,  bat  prodigxns 
force  of  character ;  and  considers  them  as  admirably  adapted  by  taa 
onalifieation  to  lead  soldiers  through  peril  ane>  difficulty,,  provided  Jhey  w 
directed  by  minds  ajmerier  to  their  own.  Morat  was  awah.  a  man-;  an 
Bonaparte  appears,  on  the  whole,  to  have  liked  such  officers  ;  fortbey  did 
not  trouble  turn  with  thinking  for  tlmmsolves,  while  jthey  possessed  eeem 
adequate  to  the  execution  o(his  most  gigantic  designs.  The  ladder  oflfl 
popular  party,  who  has  risen  to  Jhat  rank  by  election,  orasanmed  it  with 
acquiescence,  will  be  found  to  have  a  large  brain.  The  leaders  of  an  . 
army  or  a  fleet  also  require  a  ahnnar  endowment,  /or.oJherwiae  they  would  ' 
possess  artificial  authority  without  natural,  weight,  and  would  never  mspfe, 
-"nfidenee  in  their  followers.    BooaparUahad  a  lame  head;  and  officii 

>d  soldiers,  citizens  and  statesmen,  bowed  before  hi*  mentai  greatness, 
however  much  they  might  detest  .the  use  he  made  of  his  power.  In  hia 
all  the  organs,  animaj,  moral,  and  inteneotual,  (Conscientiousness,  and 
peibape  Finances,  excepted,)  oeem  to  have  been  large  ;  great  activity  was 
added ;  and  hence  arose  commanding  energy,  combmed  with  profound 
and  comprehensive  intellectual  capacity. 

The  society  possesses  caats  of  the  heads  of  Captains  Franklin  aad 
Parry ;  and  both  are  decidedly  large,  with  an  excellent  proportion  in  the 
different  orders  of  organs.  These  commanders  displayed  great  force  of 
character  in  their  respective  expeditions  in  $neef -of  a  nortlttweat  pat- 
sage.  No  tendency  to  mutiny  or  insubordination  occurred  even  in  the 
«  trying  circumstances ;  and  ibis  wenM -he  thtftese,  luiiianeii  lln  mm 
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■mdeT  [heir  command  would  instinctive!*  feel  natftal  supeiinrit j  coi 
with  artificial  nnk. 

The   men  who   are  ibis  to  attend  to  thair  private  duties,  and 
same  time  carry  a  load  of  public  business  on  their  minds,  without 

^occupations,  wonder  at  such  men,  and  cannot  comprehend 'either  their 
motives  or  the  mean*  by  which  they  accomplish  so  much.  It  is  power 
which  distinguished  them  ;  so  that  dutiea  which  to  others  would  prove 
oppressivej  press  lightly  on  them,  or  afford  them  only  amuMmant.  Mr. 
Joseph  Hifme,  M.  P.,  ia  a  striking  illustration  of  this  doctrine.  He  poe- 
Muy  moderate  organs  of  Causality,  little  Wit,  less  Ideality,  and  no 
great  endowment  of  Language ;  yet  even  his  opponent*  allow  him  to 
manifest  great  force  of  character, 
Ds.  Spoil  rum,  withapowerof  application  and  perse- 

verance which,  nwOrdinary  minds,  ia 
incomprehensible.    If  we  look  at  the 
large  braio  indicated  in  his  cast,  itrst 
'  -attend  to  the  combination  of  organs 

which  it  display*,  we  shall  perceive 
source    of    his    weight.       Dr. 

ISpuraheim  also  ahowed  great  force 
of  character,  and  hie  Brain  wis 
I,  This  quality  ia  him  wit 
source  of  the  intense  and  long 

and  supported  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  came   in  contact   with  him. 
t   He  waa  calm,  mild,  and  unobtru- 
sive, yet  there  was  a  degree  of 

depth  end  power  about  him,  which 

made  lasting  impressions  on  those 

who    listened    to    Jiia    public    die- 

..  courses,  or  conversed  with  him  in 

In  eaanmialgrtfee  heeds  of  -criuamik  in  jail,  I  have  found  the  moat 
daring,  desperate,  and  energetic  to  possess  large  brains.  When  great 
atxe  and" an  unfavourable  .combination  occur  together,  the  officers  of  jus- 
tice are  reduced  la  despair  in  attempting  to  correct  the  offender.  They 
feel  a,  strength  of  character  which  they  cannot  subdue,  and  an  evil  bent 
which  they  -cannot  direct  ; — the  result  generally  il  a  report  from  tbe 
police  th«t  the  individual  ia  incorrigible  ;  his  first  capital  offence  is  prose- 
cuted to' extremity,  and  he  ia  hanged  for  the  sake  of  protecting  society 
from  nuttier  mischief.  Jn  professional  parsliita*lso,  the  men  who  are  indis- 
putably paramount  to  their  fellows,  not  merely  in  cleverness,  but  in  depth 
and  foree  of  character,  have  large  heads  ;  and  this  holds,  not  only  in  the 
learned  professions,  but  in  mercantile  avoeatione.  I  have  observed  that 
individuals  who,  bora  in  indujenee,  have  arisen  to  wealth  by  conducting 
great  and  extensive  establishments,  have  uniformly  brain*  above  an 
average  *ize;  and  that  mercantile  travellers  who  succeed  in  procuring 
orders,  and  pushing  a  trade  amid  a  keen  and  arduous  competition,  are 
distinguished  by  the  same  quality.  Such  men  make. an  impression,  and 
act  with  a  confidence  of  power  which  gives  effect  to  all  they  aay  or  do. 
In  a  school,  if  the  ahildren  care  nothing  for  the  master,  and  treat  hint 
with  disrespect,  and  if  he  fail,  after  using  every  severity,  to  maintain 
discipline  nui  iubordjsation,4}vwill  be  found  to  have  a  small  brain,    id 
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Urn  iuntm ciicK  tf  #»  mistress of a  family  (whflo  m awod  heaha)* 
easily  overcome,  annoyed  and  oppressed  with  the  caret  and  duties  of  otr 
household,  the  oojgio  of  the  evil  wiU.be  found  in  too  small  a  head. 

In  the  chutch  the  effects  of  sisesre  equally  conspicuous.  A  preacher 
with  a  large  brain  is  felt  by  his  flock  to  pnmii  weight,  and  they  submit 
willingly  to  be  led  and  taught  by  him,  whale  they  treat  with  radifierence 
the  fashlsnsss  last  accompanies  a  little  head.  If,  as  occasionally  happens, 
a  preacher  possoss  an  excellent  combination,  that  is,  the  organs  of  the 
sentiments  and  intellect  large  in  proportion  to  these  of  the  animal  pto- 
neusitise,  he  may  be  acute,  amiable,  sensible,  and  interesting ;  bat  if  the 
general  siae  of  the  brain  be  under  an  average,  he  will  not  be;  impeeesive 
and  commanding. 

—The  principle,  that  siae  gives  power  of  mamfeetatioa,  forma  the  fcey  to 
the  following  jaritkim  on  Dr.  Chalmers :  "  His  manner,  eo&r  from  being 
graceful,"  says  a  contemporary  writer,  •«  is  very  nearly  uncouth;  his 
tones  ate  neither  musical  nor  under  strict  subordination ;  in  the  eeleotion 
of  words  and  msajagsment  of  figures  his  taste,  so  Jar  from  being  pure,  is 
sometimes  very  much  the  reverse ;  his  pronunciation,  though  vigunras 
and  distinctt  is  beset  with  provincialisms,  which  time  and  a  city  smdfance 
have  done  very  little  to  correct ;  and'  as  to  gesture,  wherever  we  have 
ieard  bun,  he  appeared  to  be  totally  unconscious  that  be  had  got  such 
a  thing  aa  hands  and  arms  to  manage.  In  wtfat,  then,  it  may  be  asked, 
constats  the- secret  of  the  doctor's  eionuejiceT  Simply,  as  we  take  it,  in 
this— thai,  while  his  arguments  and  ittustraHons  are,  fer  the  mast\partt 
atnktng  and  original,  he  posssssss  prodigious  enthusiasm  and  energy  in 
enforcing  them ;  that  the  defects  of  his  rhetoric  are  completely  lost  in 
lite  force  of  his  ratiocination  ;  that,  while  be.  has  mathematics  or  togic 
enough  to  make  Am  returning  acute*  grasping,  and  irresistible,  he  has 
wastry  enough  to  prevent  it  /ram  being  dull?  thus  evincing  the  very 
highest  species  of  intellect-**he  onion  of  a  sound  and  comprehensive 
judgment,  with  a  fertile  and  brilliant  imagination.  We  hjpe  eaid  he 
possesses  energy,  and  this  we  take  to  be  the  great  and  redeeming  quality 
of  his  manner,  compared  to  which  the  tiny  graces  eink  into  insignificance. 
Whether  we  are  facile  or  fastidious,  whether  we  like  0*r  die\jk4  the 
preacher's  doctrine,  one  thing  is  certain,  be  forces- •**  to  atttend  to  him. 
A  man  might  easily  get  his  packet  picked  while  listening  to  Br.  Chalmers* 
but  we  defy  him  to  fait  asleep.'9  The  head  of  Dr.  Chalmers  indicates  a 
laigs  brain. 

|n  authorship  the  same  law  holds  good.  -Critice  have  been* puzzled 
to  account  for  the  high  rank  which  Dr*  Samuel  Johnson  holds  m  English 
literature,  and  to  discover  ^m  mental  qualities  on  which  his*  eminence  is 
founded.  He  has  made  no  discoveries  in  morals  or  in  science  to  capti- 
vate the  mind. «  His  style  is  stately  and  sonorous,  and  his  arMhmment 
in  general  good ;  but  equal  or  superior  graces  may  be  found  in  Goldsmith, 
Thomson,  and  other  authors,  whom  nobody  would  compare  with  him  in 
gsnius.  His  great  characteristic  is  force  and  weight,;  and  these  are  the 
concomitants  of  great  site  of  brain.     Milton's- writings  are  highly  distin- 

Suished  by  vigour,  as  are  also  those  of  Locke.  Addison,  on  the  other 
and,  is  a  specimen  of  genius  produced  by  a  felicitous^  combination  of 
sentiment  and  intellect,  without  preponderating  energy  from  great  sixe. 
Power  is  the  leading  charm  of  Swift's  writings  :  he  is  not  graceful,  and 
is  far  from  elegant ;  his  reasoning  is  frequently  superficial,  and  his  conclu- 
sions questionable.  But  he  is  rarely  feeble.  Strength,  energy,  and  de- 
termination mark  every  page.  His  skull  indicates  a  largo  brain,  particu- 
larly in  the  region  of  the  propensities. 

To  produce  its  full  effects,  targe  size  must  be  accompanied  with  sound 
health  and  an  active  temperament,  as  explained  *jn  p.  4*;  but  these, 
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while  necessary  to  give    it  effect,  win  n#er  compensate  for  its  ab- 
sence. . 

AOTIYITY  in  the  organs,  en  the  other  hand,  give*  liveliness,  quick- 
ness, or  rapidity ;  Dr.  Spurzheim  thinks  that  long  fibres  contribute  to 
activity.  The  sanguine  and  nervous  temperaments,  described  on  pages 
48  and  97,  afford  external  indications  of  constitutional  activity.  Mo- 
derate size  of  brain,  with  a  favourable  combination  and  much  Activity, 
constitute  what  is  commonly  understood  by  a  clever  man  in  ordinary  life ; 
such  an  individual  will  form  ideas  rapidly,  do  a  great  deal  of  work,  show 
tact  and  discrimination,  and  prove  himself  really  a  valuable  and  useful 
member  of  society ;  but  he  must  not  be  loaded  with  too  many  duties,  or 
opposed  1>y  obstacles,  nor  must  the  ^ld  in  which  he  is  called  'on  to  labour 
be  too  extensive. 

Great  errors  are  often  committed  in  society  through  ignorance  of  this 
fact.     An  individual  possessing  a  small  brain,  but  a  fine  temperament, 
and  favourable  combination,  perhaps  distinguishes  himself  in  a  limited  and 
-subordinate  sphere,  or  he  makes  one  great  and  successful  effort,  in  which 
him  powers  are  tasked  to  the  utmost  extent  of  their  limits  ; — the  notion  is 
Isfrm  adopted  that  he  is  very  clever,  fit  for  higher  duties,  and  capable  of 
exhibiting^habitually  the  force  of  mind  thus  displayed  on  a  single  occasion. 
He   hi,  in  consequence,  promoted  to  a  more  arduous 'station.     He  con- 
tinues to  execute  small  matters  so  well,  that  it  is  difficult  to  point  out 
individual  instances  of  failure  in  hie  more  extensive  duties ;  yet  a  general 
impression  of  his  incapacity  arises,  want  of  success  and  discontent  in- 
crease, and  at  last,  after  producing  great  suffering  to  himself  and  annoy- 
ance to  his  employers,  he  is  dismissed.   The  small  brain  is  the  origin  of  the 
incapacity  ;  .and  ignorance  of  its  effects  the  cause  of  hts  being  misplaced. 
Mankind,  urtsUreme  cases,  recognise  energy  of  feebleness  of  mental 
character,  and  modify  their  conduct  accordingly.     Those  in  whom  moral 
and  religious  principles  do  not  constitute  the  habitual  rule  of  conduct, 
treat  indiJttuals  in  the  most  different  manner,  according  to  the  impression 
which  they  receive?  ffcom  their  manner,  and  the*  estimate  which  they  form 
from  it  of  their  strength  or  weakness  of  mind.    There  are  men  who  carry 
in  their  very  look  the  intimation  of  greatness — whose  manner  at  once 
proclaims,  "  Nemo  me  impune  lacesset."    The  world  reads  this  notice, 
and  holds  it  safest  to  allow  them  to  follow  their  -own  course  without  ob- 
struction, while  they  avoid*  giving  offence.     Contrasted  with  them  are  the 
feeble  and  vacillating ;  men  unstable  as  water,  unsteady  as  the  wind. 
The  wicked  seise  upon  them,  and  make  them  their  prey.    The  treatment 
received- ^by  different  persons  from  society  is  thus  widely  different ;  and 
it  may  be  truly  said,  that  a  large  portion  of  mankind  cannot  easily  con- 
ceive the  miseries  inflicted  on  the  weak  by  the  powerful  and  unprincipled 
taking  advantage  of  their  deficiencies. 

When  a  favourable  combination,  a  fine  temperament,  and  large  siie 
are  conjoined  in  an  individual,  they  constitute  the  perfection  of  genius. 
This  I  conceive  to-  have  been  the  case  in  Homer  and*  in  Shakspeare. 
Vivacious  buoyancy,  ease,  and  fertility,  arising  from  the  first  and  second 
causes,  joined  with  depth,  strength,  comprehensiveness,  and  masculine 
energy,  the  result  of  the  third,  place  these  authors  above  all  others  whom 
the  world  has  ever  seen.  And  when  we  consider  that  these  rare  and 
splendid  gifts  must  again  be  united  m  one  individual,  before  their  equal 
can  appear,  we  shell  have  no  difficulty  in  perceiving  why  so  few  Homers 
and  Sbakepeares  are  given  by  nature  to  the  world. 

in  these  observations  I  have  treated  of  the  effects  of  sire  in  the  brain 
in  general  on  the  general  manifestations  of  the  mind,  to  bring  the  doctrine 
clearly  and  forcibly  before  the  reader ;  but  I  beg  of  him  not  to  fall  into 
the  error  of  taking  general  rise  at  an  indication  of  particular  power,  for 
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then  difficulties  without  ena)  will  be  encountered.     For  example,  it  hai 
often  been  objected,  that  a  particular  individual  wears  a  large  hat,  irafr 
eating  a  large  brain,  and  that  yet  he  has  ao  great  scope  of  intellect,  n*i 
no  ability,  in  the  general  sense  of  the  term.     The  answer  is,  that  we 
must  look  for  the  power  in  the  direction  of  size,  as  explained  on  p  95. 
If  the  large  hat  is  requisite  on  account  of  a  great  development  of  the 
animal  ojgaos,  we  must  expect  the  individual  to  be  only  a  powerful  ani- 
mal ;  and  he  maty  be  this,  and  at  the  same  time  a  weak  man.     If  the  sue 
predominate  in  the  region  tf>f  the  sentiments,  we  may.  then  look  for.  great- 
ness in  moral  worth ;  but  it  is  only  when  great  size,  combined  wia 
an  active  temperament,  pervades  the  organs  of  the  whole  thtee  classes  of 
faculties,  propensities,  sentiments,  and  intellect,  that  Phrenology  autho- 
rizes us  to  expect  a  general  character  vigorous,  comprehensive,  and  pro- 
found.    The  ha^t  does  not  indicate  the  size  either  of  the  moral  organs  or 
of  those  of  the  intellect. 

The  circumstances  which  modify  the  effect*  of  size  have  already  beet 
stated,  (pp.  48  and  97,)  when  treating  of  the  principles  of  the  science. 

COMBINATIONS  IN  SIZE,  OR  EFFECTS.*  OF  THE  ORGANS 
WHEN  COMBINED  IN  DIFFERENT  RELATIVE  PROPOR- 
TIONS. 


The  primitive  functions  of  each  organ  were  discovered  by  observingi 
in  which  it  decidedly  predominated  over,  or  fell  short  of,  other  organs 
in  point  of  size ;  and  by  similar,  observations  each  must  sttli  be  verified. 
After  the  discovery  is  established,  its  practical  application  deserves  atten- 
tion. Every  individual  above  idiocy  possesses  all  the  organs  ;  but  they  sis 
combined  differently  in  degrees  of  relative  size  in  different  persons*  and 
the  manifestations  of  each  are  modified  in  some  degree  by  the  influence 
of  those  with  which  it  is  combined.  -The  effect  of  combination,  how- 
ever, is  not  to  change  the  proper  functions  of  the  different  organs,  bet 
only  to  modify  the  manner  in  which  they  are  manifested  ;  or  the  acts 
in  which  they,  seek  gratification.  If,  for  example,  the  organ  of  Tone 
be  equally  large  in  two  individuals— but  if,  in  one  of  them,  the  organs 
of  the  animal  propensities  predominate,  he  may  manifest  it  in  producing 
bacchanalian  songs ;  while,- if  the  organs  of  the  moral  sentiments  pre- 
dominate in  the  other,  he  may  employ  it  in  tinging  sacred  melodies. 
In  both  instances  Tune  leads  to  the  production  of  music,  the  only  effect 
of  the  combination  being  to  alter  the  direction.  This-  illustration  is  ap- 
plicable to  all  the  faculties ;  and  shows  that,  although  the  functions  of  some 
parts  of  the  brain  are  still  unascertained,  the  discovery  of  them  cannot 
alter  the  functions  of  those  already  known. 

Dr.  Gall,*  in  considering  the  combinations  of  the  organs,,  divides  men 
into  six  classes. 

In  men  composing  his  first  class  the  organs  of  the-  highest  qualities 
and  faculties  are  completely  developed,  while  those  of  the  faculties  com- 
mon to  man  with  the  lower  animals  possess  only  a.  feeble  degree  of  de- 
velopement  and  activity.  The  dispositions  andconduct  of  persons  of  this 
class  are  in  accordance  with  reason,  justice,  and  morality. 

In  the  second  class  the  combination  is  precisely  reversed,  and  the  in- 
dividuals belonging  to  it  are  the  slaves  of  sensuality  and  error. . 

In  the  third  class  the  animal  organs,  and  also  those  peculiar  to  man, 
have  acquired  a  considerable  degree  of  developement  and  activity.  Men 
belonging  to  this  class  may  be  great  in  virtue  or  vice,  and  often  manifest 
the  most  opposite  qualities.     They  experience  the  internal  struggle  of  the 

*  $ur  Ut  FonctUms  du  Oerveau,  tome  L,  p.  319.    8vo. 
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higher  and  lower  elements  of  oar  nature.    Socrates,  St.  Paul,  and  St. 
Augustin  belonged  to  it'. 

In  the  fourth  class  one,  or  a  few,  of  the  organs  are  highly  developed, 
while  the  others  are  only  moderately  so,  or  even  below  mediocrity.  This 
class  includes  men  of  great,  but  partial,  genius,  or  men  distinguished  for 
great  strength  of  character  or  for  powerful  dispositions  of  a  determinate 
description ;  snch  ss  great  musicians*>great  mechanicians,  or  brave  wor- 
riors,  who  out  of  these  lines  show  no  superiority. 

In  the  fifth  class  one,  or  several,  of  thowgans  are  very  little  developed, 
and  remain  inactive,  while  the  others  are  more  favourably  developed  and 
energetjc.  This  class  includes  men  of  general  ability,  who  have  some 
particular  and  limited  deficiency.  Leasing  and  Tischbein  detested  music, 
and  Newton  and  Kant  had  no  passion  for  women. 

In  the  sixth  class  the  animal  organs  and  those  proper  to  man  are 
nearly 'equally  moderate.  In  this  c)ase  is. comprehended  the  great  mass 
of  ordinary  men.  These  sir  divisions,  says  Dr.  Gall,  are  subject  to  thoo* 
sands  of  modifications. 

Dr.  Vtmont*  observes  that  these  divisions  are  insufficient  to  give  a  just 
and  complete  idea  of  the  combinations" of  all  the  faculties,  but  he  reproves 
me  for  having  omitted  to  notice  them  in' the  former  editions  of  this  work. 
My  apology  is,  that  Dr.  Gall's  remarks,  are  contained  in  his  first  volume, 
amid  the  discussion  *>f  ^preliminary  moral,  and  metaphysical  objections, 
and  were  overlooked  by  me  until  referred  to  by  Dr.  Vimont.  Dr.  Viment 
makes  several  judicious  observations  on  these  classes,  and  adds  to  them 
two  more,  viz.,  Men  in  whom  the  perceptive  organs  predominate  over 
those  of  reflection  ;  and  mert  who  are  placed  a  little  above  idiots,  who 
Rave  feeble  perceptive  powers  and  a  nullity  of  reflection.  This  class 
may  manifest  some  talent,  such  as  that  of  construction,  or  of  music ;  or 
they  may  be  distinguished  by  cunning,  stubbornness,  or  vanity  ;  and  never 
improve.  Dr.  Vimont  makes  also  some  valuable  observations  on  the 
combinations  of  the  organs  in  the  different  species  of  the  lower  animals, 
to  which  I  can-  here  only  refer.    *  ' 

The-  limits  of  the  present  work  prevent  me  from  doing  more  than  stating 
three  rules  fop  estimating  the  effects  of  differences  in  relative  size  occur- 
ring in  the  organs  of  the  same  brain. 

Rulv  first. — Every  faculty  desires  gratification  with  a  degree  of  en- 
ergy proportionate  to  the  else  of  the  organ  tf  ind  those  faculties  will  be 
habitually  indulged,  the  organs  of  which'  are  largest  in  the  individual. t 

Ex<M6plef.—U  the  animal  organs  in  general  be  large,  and  the*  organs 
of  the  moral  sentiments  and  intellect  in  general  be  small,  the  individual 
will  be  naturally  prone  to  animal  indulgence  in  the  highest  degree,  and 
disposed  to  seegratificatkra  in  the  directest  way,  and  in  the  lowest  pursuits. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  organs  of  the  moral  sentiments  and  intellect 
neatly  predominate,  the  individual  will  be  naturally  prone  to  moral  and 
intellectual  pursuits ;  such  persons  are  "a  law  unto  themselves." 

*  Trait*  de  Phrinologi*,  tome,  ti.,  p.  45fc 

t  The  condition,  cmtsris  paribus,  is  always  understood,  and  therefore  needs 
not  to  be  repeated  in  treating  of  the  effects*  of  size. 

\  Having  been  solicited  to*  state,  in  methodical  order,  the  effects  of  the 
combinations  as  far  as  observed,  1  tried  to  do  so  in  the  MS.  of  the  present 
work ;  but  rfouna  the  result  to  be  a  tedious  enumeration  of  propositions, 
adapted  to  individuality  alone,  difficult  to  be  remembered,  and  withal  ex- 
tremely incomplete.  1  nave,  therefore,  preferred  stating  principles  chiefly, 
accompanied  by  illustrations,  to  render  them  intelligible  and  show  their  ap- 
plication. This  method  was  adopted  in  the  Elements  for  the  sake  of  brevity, 
and,  on  mature  examination,  it  appears  to  be  preferable  in  itself.  The  reader 
in  whom  the  reflecting  organs  are  amply  developed,  wiU  not  only  easily  com* 
prebend  the  rules  here  laid  down,  but  be  able  greatly  to  enlarge  the  sphere 
of  their  application. 
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In  illustration  of  this  role,  the  head  of  Pope  Alexander  VI.,  p.  181 
who  was  a  monster  of  wickedness  in  human  form,  may  be  contrast* 
with  that  of  Melancthon  the  'reformer,  p.  86 ;  or  the  skull  of  a  Ner 
Hollander 'may  be  compared  with  that  of  Dr.  Spurzheim,  represented  at 
pages  61  and  52. 

In  farther  illustration,  the  heads  of  Vitelline,  and  Hare  the  roorderet 
represented  on  pages  89  and  85,  jsjay  be  contrasted  with  those  of  Taaso. 
p.  232,  Chaucer  and  Locke,  p.  244,  and  Michael  Angelo,  p.  277.  In  & 
one  class  of  heads  the  basilar  and  posterior  regions  of  the  brain,  dedicate! 
to  the  animal  propensities,  greatly  preponderate  over  the  anterior  uc 
eoronal  regions,  which  manliest  the  intellect  and  moral  sentiments  ;*  s. 
the  other  the  basilar  region  is  large,  bnt  the  intellectual  and  moral  de- 
cidedly preponderate. 

Now*  under  the  rule  before  stated,  the  first  class  will  be  natunfr 
prone  to  low  and  degrading  pursuits,  having  for  their  object  the  gratifa- 
tion  of  Amativeness,  Destructivenesa,  Acquisitiveness,  and  other  infer*  ' 
feelings ;  they  will  possess  very  few  aspirations  after  the  noble  and  be*-  • 
ficent  virtues  which  dignify  human  nature ;  they  will  be  blind  to-  & 
obligations  of  justice,  piety,  and  mercy,  and  totally -incapable  of  appre- 
ciating the  advantages  of  sciences.  The  seond  class  will  form  a  direct 
sontrast  to  them.  They  will  naturally  feel  the  superiority  of  moral  aai 
intellectual  pursuits,  ardently  desire  to  advance  in  the  career  of  improve- 
ment, and  instinctively  love  every  vitfue  and  attainment  that  is  calcu- 
lated to  increase  the  true  dignity  and  happiness  of  man.  It  is  comma 
for  individuals  to  assume  themselves  as  standard*  for  judging  of  mankind 
in  general';  yet  no  criterion  can  be  more^fallacious  :  the  consciousness 
of  .men  belonging  to  the  inferior  class  would  represent  the  race,  as  baje, 
grovelling,  and  selfish — that  of  the  higher  as  elevated,  benignant,  and  in- 
tellectual. v 

Rule  second.-— As  there  are  three  kinds  of  faculties,  propensitire, 
moral,  and  intellectual,  which  are  not  homogeneous,  It  may  happen  that 
several  large  organs  pf  propensities  are  combined  in  the  same  individus' 
with  several  moral  and  intellectual  organs  highly  developed.  The  rule, 
then*  will  be,  that  tip  lower  propensities  will 'take  their  direction  from,  tie 
higher  powers ;  and  such  a  course  of  action  will  be  habitually  followed 
as  will  be  calculated  to  gratify  the  whole  faculties  whose  organs  are  large. 

In  this  combination  the  strong  propensities  may  escape,  at  interval*, 
from  the  control  of  the  sentiments,- and  produce  abuses ;  hut  as  nature 
has  rendered,  the  moral  and  intellectual  faculties  the  directing  powers,  tie 
habitual  conduct  will  be  such  as  will  be  consistent  with  their  dictates, 
andat  the  same  time  gratifying  to  the  propensities. 

Example$.- -If  the  organs  of  Acquisitiveness  and  Conscientiousness 
were  both  large,  stealing,  might  gratify  Acquisitiveness,  but  it  would  of- 
food  Conscientiousness.  According  to  the  rule,  the  individual  would  en- 
deavour- to  gratify  both,  by  acs/rirmg  property  by  lawful  industry.  If 
Combativoness  and  Destructiveness  were  large,  and  Benevolence  and 
Conscientiousness  also  amply  developed,  wanton  outrage  and  indiscri- 
minate attack  might  gratify  the  first  two  faculties,  but  they  would  outrage 
the  last  two :  hence  the  individual  would  seek  for  situations  calculated 
to  gratify  all  four :  and  these  may  be  found  in  the  ranks  of  an  army  imbo- 
died  for  the  defqnce  of  his  country,  or  in  moral  and  intellects!  warfare 
against  the  patrons  of  corruption  and  abuse  in  church  and  state.     Luther, 

*  The  size  of  the  eoronal  region  is  best  judged  of  by  the  height  and  breadth 
of  the  brain  above  Cautiousness  and  Causality,  the  situation  of  which  organs 
*•  indicated  in  some  of  the  figures  by  asterisks.     Wherever  that  region  ii 

86       °r  narrow» tQe  •oral  feelings  will  be  comparatively  feeble.    Set 
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&nox,  and  many  other  benefactors  of  mankind,  wew  probably  actuated 
ty  euch  a  combination  of  faculties  ;  Washington  nobly  displayed  it. 

If  tho  cerebellum  be  very  large,  and  Philoprogenitiveness,  Adhesive- 
less,  And  Consientiojisness  deficient,  the  individual  will  be  prone  to  seek 
he  directest  gratifications  of  the  animal  appetite  ;  if  the  latter  organs  be 
ileo  large,  he  will  perceive  that  wedlock  affords  the  best  means  of  satis- 
yinff  the  whole  group. 

1 1  Benevolence,  Self- Esteem,  and  Acquisitiveness  be  all  large,  giving 
charity  may  gratify  the  first ;  but,  unless  the'  individual  be  very  rich,  the 
ict  of  parting  with  property  may  be  disagreeable  to  the  last  two  faculties-, 
le  wilt  therefore  prefer  to  gratify  Benevolence  by  personal  kindness;  he 
vill  sacrifice  time,  trouble,  influence,  and  advice,  to  thewolfare  of  others, 
>ut  not  property.  If  Benevolence  were  small,  with  the  same  combina- 
ion,  he  would  not  give  either  money  or  personal  advice. 

If  Love  of  Approbation  large,  be  combined  with  large  Ideality  and 
uoderscte  reflecting  organs,  the  individual  will  be  ambitious  to  excel  in 
.he  splendour  of  his  equipage,  style  of  living,  dress,  and  rank.  If  to  the 
jame  combination  be  added  a  powerful  intellect  and  large  Conscientious- 
less,  moral  and  intellectual  excellence  will  be  preferred  as  the  means  of 
obtaining  the  respect  of  the  world. 

An  individual  in  whom  Benevolence  and  Love  of  Approbation  are  very 
large,  and  Conscientiousness  deficient,  will  be  exceedingly  kind  and  at* 
ten  live  to  those  persona  who  praise  him  loudly  and  extol  his  benevolence  ; 
but  he  will  overlook  humble,  retiring,  and  unostentatious  merit ;  he  will 
speak  much  of  his  own  good. deeds.  If  Conscientiousness  and  Benevo- 
lence predominate,  the  amiable  and  unpretending  will  be  the  first  objects 
of  his  regard,  and  the  good  done  will  never  be  proclaimed  by  himself. 

If  Self-Esteem  large,  be  combined  with  deficient  Love  of  Approbation 
and  Conscientiousness,  the  individual  will  be  prone  to  gratify  his  selfish 
feelings,  with  little  regard  to  the  good  opinion  or  the  just  claims  of  other 
men.  If  Self- Esteem  large,  lie  combined  with  large  Love  of  Approba- 
tion ^nd  conscientiousness,  the  former  will  produce  only  that  degree  of 
self-respect  which  is  essential  to  dignity  bf  character,  and  that  degree  of  in- 
dependence of  sentiment  without  which  even  virtue  cannot  be  maintained. 
If  Cautiousness  large,  be  combined  with  deficient  Corabativeness,  the 
individual  will  be  extremely  timid.  If  ComoativeiTess  be  large  and  Cau- 
tiousness small,  reckless  intrepidity  will  be  the* result.  If  Combat ivenesa 
he  equally  Targe  with  Cautiousness,  the  individual  will  display  eourage 
regulated  by  prudence.  If  Cautiousness^Conscientiousness,  Self- Esteem, 
Secretiveness,  and  Love  of  Approbation  be  all  large,"  and  Combativeneas 
moderate,  bashfulness  or  mauvaise  konUwiW  be  the  consequence.  Thia 
feeling  is  the  result  of  the' fear  of  not  acquitting  oneVself  to  advantage, 
and  of  thereby  compromising  one's  personal  dignity. 

If  Veneration  and  Hope  be  large,  and  Conscientiousness  and  Benevo- 
lence small,  the  individual  will  be  naturally  fond  of  religious  worship,  but 
averse  to  tbe  practice  of  charity  and  justice.     If  the  proportions  be  re* 
versed,  the  result  will  be  a  constitutional  disposition  to  charity  and  jus* 
tice,  with  no  great  tendency  to  tbe  exevia*  of  devotion.     If  all  the  four 
organs  be  large,  the  individual  will  be  naturally  inclined  to  engage  in  the 
worship  of  God,  and  to  discharge  his  duties  to  men.     If  Veneration  large, 
be  combined  with  large  Acquisitiveness  and  Love  of  Approbation,  the 
former  sentiment  may  be  directed  to  superiors  in  rank  and  power,  as  tho 
means  of  gratifying  the  desires  for  wealth  and  influence  depending  on  the 
latter  faculties.     If  Veneration  be  small,  combined  with  Self-Esteem  and 
and  Firmness  large,  the  individual  will  not  naturally  look  up  with  defe- 
rence to  superiors  in  rank.  , 
The  intellectual  faculties  will  naturally  tend,  to  such  employments  m 
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■re  calculated  to  gratify  the  predominant  propensities  and  sentimenti 
If  the  organs  which  constitute  a  genius  for  painting  be  combined  witf 
large  Acquisitiveness,  the  individual  may  paint  to  become  rich  ;  if  com- 
bined with  Acquisitiveness  small  and  Love  of  Approbation  Urge,  he  wiE 
rjrobably  labour  for  fame,  and  starve  while  attaining  it. 

Talents  for  different  intellectual  pursuits  depend  upon  the  combinations 
of  the  knowing  and  reflecting  organs  in  certain  proportions.  Construe- 
trveness,  Form,  Size,  Colouring,  Individuality,  Ideality,  Imitation,  ud 
Secretiveness  large,  with  Locality  small,  will  constitute  a  portrait,  b* 
not  a  landscape,  painter.  Diminish  Form  and  Imitation,  and  increase  Lo- 
cality, and  the  result  will  be  a  talent  for  landscape,  bat  not  for  portra; 
painting.  Constructiveness  and  Weight,  combined  with  Tune  large,  nay 
produce  a  talent  for  musical  instrument  making :  without  a  large  Taw 
the  other  faculties  could  not  successfully  take  this  direction.'1  Construe- 
tiveness,  combined  with  Size  and  Number  large,  may  lead  to  mathemotai 
instrument  making.  Causality,  combined  with  large  Ideality  and  Imita- 
tion, will  seek  to  discover  the  philosophy  of  the  fine  arts ;  thevame  orgu 
combined  with  large  Benevolence,  Conscientiousness,  and  Concentraure- 
ness,  will  delight  in  moral  and  political  investigations*.  If  to  Individu- 
ality, Eventuality,  Comparison,  and  Causality,  all  large,  in  equally  well- 
developed  organ  of  Language  be  added,  the  result  will  be  a  talent  k 
authorship  or  public  debate ;  if  Language  be  small,  the  other  faculties 
will  be  more  prone  to  seek  gratification  in  the  busmess»of  life,  or  in  ab- 
stract philosophy. 

One  great  difficulty  frequently  experienced  is,  to  comprehend  the  effect 
of  the  reflecting  powers,  added,  in  a  high  degree  of  endowment,  to  the 
knowing  faculties,  when  the  latter  are  exercised  in  particular  branches  of 
.art,  for  which  they  appear  to  be  of  themselves' altogether  sufficient.  It 
is  stated,  for  example,  that  Constructiveness,  Secretiveness,  Form,  Size- 
Ideality,  Individuality,  Colouring,  and  Imitation  constitute  a  genius  fc 
painting ;  and  it  may  reasonably%e  inquired,  What  effect  will  the  reflect- 
ing organs,  large  or  small,  produce  on  this  combination  1  This  qu^suet 
is  easily  answered.  When  the  reflecting  organs  are  small,  farm,  color 
beauty,  constitute  the  leading  objects  of  the  painter's  productions.  Then 
is  no  atory,  no  eyent,  jio  comprehensiveness  of  intellect  displayed  in  ha 
works.  These  must  be  examined  in  detail,  and,  as  single  objects,  uncon- 
nected with  others  by  any  of  the  relations  perceived  by  the  higher  powers 
Add  the  feflecting  organs,  however,  and  then  outline,  form,  colouring, 
perspective,  will' all  sink  into  the  rank  01  mean9t  which  the  intellect  em- 
ploy? to  accomplish  a  higher  -object ;  such  as  the  expression  of  some  gn* 
action  or  event — some  story  which  speaks  to  the  judgment  and  interests 
the  feelings — historical  painting. 

In  the  portraits  of  Raphael  the*  organs  here  enumerated  as  essential  to 
a  rrnin ten- appear  to  be  •Urge,  and  those  of.  Causality,  Comparison,  and 
Wit  are  likewise  fsr  above  an  •ordinary  size:  Now,  a  critic  on  the  pro- 
ductions of  Raphael*  says,  **  In  composition  RafTaollo  stands  pre-eminent 
His  invention  is  the  refined  emanation  of  a  dramatic  mind,  and*  whatever 
can  most  interest  the  feelings  of  satisfy  the  judgment,  he  selected  from 
nature,  and  made  his  own.  The  point  of  timo,  in  his  historical  subjects, 
is  invariably  well  chosen ';  and  subordinate  incidents,  while  they  create  » 
secondary  interest,  estmliuUy  contribute  to  the  principal  event.  Contrast 
or  combination  of  lines  -makes  no  part  of  his  works  as  an  artificial  prineipk 
of  composition  ;  the  nature  avtf  character  of  the  event  create  the  forms  be* 
calculated  to. express  them.  The  individual  expression  ef  particular  figures 
corresponds  with  their  character  and  employment;  and,  whether  calmer 
agitated,  they  Are  at  all  times  equally  remote  from  affectation  or  insipidity. 
•  Lift  ofRaphad,  London,  1816,  anonymous. 
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T"Le  general  interest  of  his  subject  is  kept -up  throughout  the  whole  composi- 
tion ;  the  present  action  implies  the  past  and  anticipates  the  future.  If,  in 
sublimity  of  thought,  Raffaello  has  been  surpassed  by  his  great  contempt* 
rary,  Michael  Angelo — if,  in  purity  of  outline  and  form,  by  the  antique— 
and  in  colouring  and  chiaro-'oscura  by  the  Lombard  and  Venetian  schools  ; 
yet  in  historical  compositions  he  has  no  rival ;  and  for  invention,  expres- 
sion^ and  the  power  of  telling  a  story,  he  has  never  been  approached  " 

M.  Fuseli,  speaking  of  the  qualities  of  Raphael's  style  as  a  painter, 
says,  that  "  perfect  human  beauty  hie  has  not  represented.  No  face  of 
Raphael's  is  perfectly  beautiful ;  no  figure  of  his,  in  the  abstract,  possesses 
the  proportions  that  could  raise  it  to  a  standard  of  -imitation/  Form  to 
him  was  only  a  vehicle  of  character  or  pathos  ;  and  to  these  he  adapted 
it  in  a  mode,  and  with  a  troth,  which  leaves  all  attempts  at  emendation 
hepgless.  His  composition  always* hastens  to  the  most  necessary  point  as 
its  centre:  and  from  that  disseminates,  to  that  leads  back,  its  rays,  all 
secondary  ones..  Group,  form,  and  contrast  are- subordinate  to  the  event ; 
and  common-place  is  ever" excluded.  His-  expression  is  unmixed  and  pure, 
in  strict  unison  with,  and  decided  by,  character,  whether  calm,  animated, 
agitated,  convulsed,  or  absorbed  'by  the  inspiring  passion  :  it  never  con- 
tradicts its  cause,  and  is  equally  remote  from  tameness  and  grimace.  The 
moment  of  his  choice  never  suffers  the  action  to  stagnate  or  to  expire.  It 
is  the  ntoment  of  transition,  the  crisis  big  with  the  past  and  pregnant 
with  ihefut&te.  His  invention  connects  the  utmost  stretch  of  possibility 
with  the  most  plausible  degree  of  probability,  in  a  manner  that  equally 
surprises  our  fancy,  persuades  our  judgment,  and  affects  our  hearts." 

In  all  this  criticism  we  have  the  most  exact  description  of  the  manifes- 
tations of  Comparison  and  Causality,  which  give  scope,  depth,  and  force 
of  intellectual  conception,  the  power  of  combining  means  to  attain  an  end, 
and  the  natural  tendency  to  keep  the  means  in  their  appropriate  place,  as 
subordinate  to  the  main  design. 

Raphael's  genius,  accordingly,  can  beiufly  appreciated  only  after  having 
exercised  the  higher  intellectual  faculties  on  his  works.  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds acknowledges  that  it  was  only  after  repeated  visits  and  deep  reflec- 
tion that  he  discovered  their  merits,  his  first  impression  having  been  that 
of  mortification  and  disappointment,  from  not  seeing  at  once  all  their 
greatness.  The  excellence  of  Raphael's  style,  says  he»  is  not  on  the 
surface,  "  but  lies  deep,  and  at  the  first  view  ie  seen  but  mistily.  It  is  the 
florid  style  which  strikes  at  onoe,  and  captivates  the  eye  for  a  time,  without 
ever  satisfying  the  judgment."  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  knowing  and 
constructive  organs  alone  bad  predominated  in  Raphael,  all  these  acces- 
saries would  nave  become  principles ;  and  the  critic  who  possessed 
reflective  intellect,  would  have  felt  in  his  paintings  a  decided  deficiency 
of  design,  story,  interest,  and  object.  Hence  high  reflecting  organs  are 
indispensable  to  historical  painting '.  Haydon,  who  has  manifested  great 
power  of  conception  in  this  line,  possesses  them  in  fen  eminent  degree. 
The  late  Sir  H.'Raeburn,  whose  style  of  portrait- painting,  in  paint  of 
digit  Ity  and  force,  approaches  the  historical,  possessed  also  a  full  devolope* 
ment  of  the  upper  part  of  the  forehead,  as  well  as  large  pictorial  organs. 
In  sculpture  the  same  rule  holds.  The  artist  who  has  Form,  Size,  Con- 
structiveness,  and  Ideality  large,  without  high  reflecting  organs,  may  chisel 
a  vale  or  a  wreath  of  flowers;  but  he  will  never  reach  grandeur  of 
conception,  nor  confer  dignity  and  power  upon  bis  productions. 

It  follows  from  these  principles,  that  a  sculptor  or  painter  will  represent 
one  class  of  objects  with  greater  truth  and  fidelity  than  another,  according 
to  the  particular  organs  Which  predominate  in  his  head.  Thus,  to  model 
the  exquisite  grace,  elegance,  and  symmetry  of  the  female  form,  the  con- 
structive organs,  Ideality,  and  the  moral  sentiments,  with  a  fine  tempera* 
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ment,  may  suffice,  without  much  depth  and  power  of  reflection.  Tf 
represent,  on  the  other  hand,  whether  on  catnvass  or  in  mar ble,  men  of 
superior  nature,  profound  in  thought,  and  efovtateeVand  intense  in  emotioc, 
the  artist  himself  must  possess  great  organs  of  sentiment  and  reflection, 
in  addition  to  the  organs  of  art  before  described,  otherwise  he  will  rarer 
be  able  adequately  te  conceive  or  to  express  these  modes  of  mind,  whe: 
they  occur  in  his  subjects.  This  fortunate  combination  occurs  in  conjunc- 
tion with  a  fine  temperament  in  Lawrence  Macdonald,  and  hetce  the  ad- 
mirable qualities  for  which  his  sculpture  is  already  so  highly  distinguished 

The  same  rules  hold  in  architecture  and  music.  An  architect  possessing 
only  the  knowing  organs  large,  may  produce  the  plan  of  a  common  house. 
Or  of  any  other  simple  object,  with  success  *,  but  he  ought  never  to  attempt 
a  work  in  which  profound  thought  and  extensive  combinations  are  inch* 
pensable  to  success.  From  not  attending  to  this  fact,  many  abortions  in 
architectural  designs  occur  in  this  country.  An  artist,  with  a  constructive 
and  knowing  head,  may  produce  a  plan  which  will  look  beautiful  on  piper, 
and  which,  as  a  mere  drawing,  is  beautiful ;  but  if  the  reflecting  organs 
be  deficient,.he  will  be  incapable  of  considering  the  fabric  designed  id  its 
relations  to  surrounding  objects,  and  of  divining  how  it  will  affect  the 
mind,  when  presented  in  contrast  with  them ; — hence,  when  executed,  it 
may  turn  out  a  deformity.  Add,  however,  the  reflecting  organs,  and  the 
effects  of  collateral  objects  will  be  anticipated  and  provided  for.  An 
architect,  in  whom  the  reflecting  organs  are  large  and  the  knowing  organs 
deficient,  will  foil  in  the  practical  arrangement  of  details. 

The  musician,  in  *ike  manner, -who  is  able  to  express  thought,  feeling, 
and  emotion  with  c\quisite  efiect,  with  whom  sound  is  subordinate  to 
sense,  design,  and  expression,  will  be  found  te  possess  the  higher  powers 
in  addition  to  the  merely  musical  faculties. 

In  oratory,  too,  a  person  with  Individuality,  Eventuality,  Comparison, 
Ideality,  and  Language,  may  be  erudite,  fluent,  brilliant,  and,  if  propensity 
and  sentiment  be  added,  vehement,  pathetic,  or  sublime ;  but,  to  give 
great  comprehensiveness,  deep  sagacity,  and  a  talent  for  profound  eluci- 
dation of  principle,  Causality  must  oe  joined  to  the  combination. 

Taste  in  every  branch  of  the  fine  arts  is  distinguishable  from  power  and 
comprehensiveness,  and  dspends,as  already  explained,*  on  a  harmonvw 
€ominnaii(m  and  due  cultivation  of  the  organs  in  general.  In  Raphael 
these  requisites  seem  to  have  'Occurred ;  and  it  is  because  nature  rare!? 
unites  the  particular  organs  which  constitute  a  painter — high  reflecting 
organs,  large  general  site,  harmonious  proportion,  and  natural  activity- 
all  in  one  individual,  that  so  few  Raphaels  appear. 

In  no  instance  is  it  a  matter  of  indifference  to  tbe  talents  and  disposi- 
tions of  the  individual,  whether 'any  particular  organ  be  large  or  small.  If 
it  be  large,  although  its  abuse*  may  be  prevented  by  restraint  imposed  by 
the  other  faculties,  still  its  presence,  will  operate  on  the  mind.  If,  for 
instance,  large  Combativeness  and  Destiuctiveness  be  combined  with  a 
large  developement  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  organs,  the  whole  life 
may  be  passed  without  the  occurrence  of  any  outrage ;  and  it  may  be  asked, 
What  effect,,  in  this  case,  do  the  former  organs  produce  1  We  shall  fad 
the  answer  by  supposing  all  the  other  organs  to  remain  large,  while  those 
are  diminished  in  size,  and  tracing  the  effect  of  the  change.  The  result 
would  be  an  undue  preponderance  of  moral  and  intellectual  qualities, 
degenerating  into  effeminacy.  Large  Combativeness  and  Destructiveoea 
add  the  elements  of  repulsion  and  aggression  to  such  a  A  extent  as  to  permit 
the  manifestation  of  manly  enterprise  and  courage.  Hence,  in  the  cast 
supposed,  these  organs  would  be  duly  performing  their  functions  and  adding 

*  Page  396. 
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force  to  the  character  in  the~stroggles  of  active  life,  when  the  superficial 
observer  would  imagine  them  to  be  entirely  useless. 

In  like  manner,  if  an  organ.be  greatly  deficient,  its  small  size  cannot  be 
compensated  by  that  of  the  other  organs,  however  large.     Suppose,  for 
example,  that,  tn  an  individual,  Benevolence,  Veneration,  Love  of  Appro- 
bation, and  Intellect  are  all  large,  and  Conscientiousness  very  deficient, 
it  may  be  thought  that  the  absence  of  Conscientiousness  will  be  of  small 
importance,  as  its  influence  wilL  be  compensated  by  that  of  the  other 
faculties' here  named.     This,  however,  will  not  be  the  case.    The  senti- 
ment of  duty  originates  from  Conscientiousness,  and  the  individual  sup- 
posed would  be  benevolent,  when  Benevolence  predominated ;  religious, 
mt hen  Veneration  was  paramountly  active ;  obligjng,  when  Love  of-Ap- 
probafjpn  glowed  with  fervour ;  but  if  all  or  any  of  these  were,  on  any 
occasion,  counteracted*  by  the  solicitations  of  the  inferior  propensit  es,  he 
wo  a  Id  not,  if  the  organ  of  Conscientiousness  were  small,  feel  the  obligation 
of  duty  enforcing  the  dictates  of  these  other  sentiments,  and  increasing 
their  restraining  power :  he  would  be  deficient  in  the  sentiments  of  justice, 
duty,  and  incumbency  :  he  would  obey  the  impulses  of  the  higher  faculties 
token  inclined ;  but  if  not  inclined,  he  would  not  experience  so  strong  a 
sense  of  demerit  tn  neglecting  their  solicitation,  as  if  the  organ  of  Consci- 
entiousness were  large.     Farther,  the  sentiments  which  we  nave  supposed 
him  to  possess  would  themselves,  if  not  directed  by  Conscientiousness,  be 
continually  prone  to  run  Into' abuse.     Benevolence  to  one  would  tend  to 
trench  on*  justice  due  to  another ;  devotion  might  occasionally  be  substi- 
tuted for  charity,  or  charity  for  devotion.  » 

Jf  we  take  the  opposite  case,  and  suppose  that  an  individual  possesses 
great  Intellect  and  Conscientiousness,  with  deficient  Benevolence,  Vene- 
ration, and  Lave  of  "Approbation  ;  then,  if  the  propensities  were  strong, 
his  conduct  might  be  .the  reverse  of  amiable,  notwithstanding  his  large 
Conscientiousness.     With  this   combination  he  would  be  actuated  by 
vigorous  selfish  feelings,  which  probably  might  overpower  the  single  sen- 
timent of  duty,  unaided  .by  Benevolence,  Veneration,  and  Love  f>f  Appro- 
bation ;  and  he  might  act  wrong  in  opposition  to  the  clear  dictates  of  his 
own  Conscientiousness.     Video  mtUora  proboquc,  dtteriora  eequor  would 
be  his  motto.     If  his  propensities,  on  the  other  hand,  were  moderate,  he 
would  be  strictly  just ;  he  would  give  every  one  his  due,  but  he  wools! 
probably  not  be  actively  benevolent  and  pious.     The  faculty  of  Beneve* 
lencs  inspires  with  the  feeihlg  of  charity,  anjl  Conscientiousness  enforces 
it*  dictates  ;  but  if  (to  suppose  an  extseme  case)  the  feeling  of  charity 
were  not  inspired  at  all,  Conscientiousness  could  not  produce  it,  nor  actf 
upon  it:  it  might  impress, the  command,  Do  not  injure  another, because 
this  is  simply  justices  but  it  wouhknoUinspire  with  the  desire  to  do  him 
good,  this  being  beyond  .its  limits. 

Occasionally  very  unusual .  combinations  of  particular  organs  present 
themselves,  the  effects  of  which  cannot,  by  ordinary  sagacity,  be  divined ; 
and  in  successes  the  phrenologist  ought  not  to  predicate  anything,  but 
te  ask  for  infomnation.  As,  however,  nature  is  constant,  he  may  speak 
with  confidence  the  next  time  he  meets  with  a  similar  case.  Before  it 
was  ascertained  that  Secretiveness  and  Imitation  confer  the  talent  for 
acting,  I  met  with  an  instance  of  this  combination,  and  predicated  some- 
thing from  it,  which  was  entirely  erroneous.  Thia  occurrence  was  loudly 
and  extensively  proclaimed  as  subversive  of  Phrenology ;  but  to  me  it 
was  a  valuable  lesson,  and  a  discovery  of  some  importance  :•  ever  rafter* 
ward  I  found  that  partsjolar  talent  accompany  that  combination. 

Ron  third.— Where  all  the  organs  appear  in  nearly  equal  proportions 
to  each  other,  the  individual,  if  left  to  himself,  will  exhibit  opposite  phases 
ef  character,  according  as  the  animal  propensities  or  moral  sentiments 
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predominate  for  the  time.  Ho  will  pug  his  life  in  alternate  ginning  ana 
repenting.  If  external  influence  be  brought  to  operate  upon  him,  ha 
conduct  will  be  greatly  modified  by  it;  if  placed,  for  instance,  under  sewre 
discipline  and  moral  restraint,  these  will  eaat  the  balance,  for  the  time,  n 
favour  of  the  higher  sentiments ;  if  exposed  to  the  solicitation  of  profli- 
gate associates,  the  animal  propensities-  will  obtain  triumphant  swij. 
Maxwell,  who  waa  executed 
lor  housebreaking  and  theft, 


«  housebreaking  ai 
a  an  example  of  thi 


nation.  In  hii  heed  the  three 
ordeea  of  organ*  are  well  de- 
veloped, bat  the  region  of  the 
moral  aen timen t>,  lying  above 
the  asterisks,  is  deficient  in 
aixe,  in  proportion  to  the  bo- 
ailar    and    occipital   resion*. 


a  fair  reputation ;  but  whi 
ke  fell  into  want,  hi*  propen- 
■itiea  assumed  the  sseendan- 
ey,  he  joined  a  company  of 
thieves,  adopted  their  prac- 
tice*, and  waa  executed    The 

eharaetenstic  quality  of  men  poa— abjg  I  Ilia  combination  la  their  liabilitj 
to  b«  •  way ed  by  external  influence*. 

COMBINATIONS  IN  ACTIVITY. 

Wiin  several  evgsn*  are  pre  emsnontly  large  m  the  aamo  individual, 
Ihey  have  a  natural  tendency  tt  combine,  in  activity,  and  to  prompt  bin 
to  a  line  of  conduct  calculated  te  gratify  thorn  all.  Whan),  however,  all 
or  the  greater  part  of  tbe,org*na  are  poeaeaeed  in  nearly  equal  propo/- 
lioni,  important  practical  effect*  may  be  produced  by  establishing  com- 
binations in  activity  among  partiaulw  organa,  or  groups  of  organ*.  For 
example,  if  Individuality,  Eventuality,  Carnality,  Compariaon,  Language, 
and  Coneentmuvenee*  be  all  large,  they  will  naturally  tend  to  act  together, 
and  the  reaolt  of  their  c*mbin*d  activity  will-  bo  a  talent  for  public 
■peaking  or  literary  composition.  If  Language  be  email,  it  Will  be  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  establish  such  a  combination  in  activity,  and  this  takat 
will  be  deficient :  bul  if  *e  lake  -two  isdiriduala,  in  both  of  whom  tun 
group  of  organ*  it  of  eat  average  nie,  and  if  we  train  one  of  them  tea 
mechanical  employment  and  the  other  to  ana  bar,  we  may  accustom  the 
Reflecting  Organ*  tfnd  that  of -Language  to  act  together  in  the  latter,  tba 
reaolt  of  which  will  be  an  acquired  facility  in  writing  aod  debate ;  whereat, 
in  the  former  individual,  in  consequence  of  the  organ  of  Language  new 
having  been  accustomed  to  act  ill  combination  with  those  of  Intellect, 
this  facility  will  1m  wanting. 

On  tba  same  principle,  if  a  person,  having  a  favourable  endowment  of 
the  organs  of  Propensity,  Sentiment,  and  Intellect,  were  introduced  fat 
the  firal  time  into  higher  society  than  that  to  which  be  had  been  accus- 
tomed, it  might  happen  that  he  would  Jose  lor  a  moment  the  command  of 
hi*  faculties,  aad  exhibit  awkwardness  and  embaaraesment-  This  would 
arise  from  irregular  and.  inharmonious  action  in  the  different  organs: 
Veneration,  powerfully  excited,  would  prompt  him  to  manifest  profound 
***p*ct ;  Lore-of  Approbation  would  inspire  him  with  a  desire  to  acquit 
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himself  to  advantage ;  Cautiousness  would  produce  alarm,  lest  he  should 
fail  in  accomplishing  this  end  ;  Self-Esteem  would  feel  compromised  by 
the  consciousness  of  embarrassment  stealing  on  the  mind ;  and  the  intel- 
lect, distracted  by  these  conflicting  emotions,  would  be  unable  to  regulate 
the  conduct  with  propriety.  When  familiarized  with  the  situation,  the 
sentiments  would  subside  into  a  state  of  less  energetic  and  more  harmo- 
nious action ;  the  intellect,  assuming  the  supremacy,  would  regulate  and 
direct  the  feelings ;  and  then  (he  individual  might  become  a  pattern  of 
refined  manners  and  the  ornament  of  the  circle  in  which  he  at  first  made 
an  awkward  debut. 

'  It  is  in  virtue  of  this  principle  that  education  produces  its  most  impor- 
tant effects.     If,  for  instance,  we  take  two  individuals,  in  each  of  whom 
all  the  organs  are  developed  in  an  average  degree,  and  educate  one  of  them 
among  persons  of  sordid  and  mercenary  dispositions — Acquisitiveness  and 
Self-Esteem  would  in  him  be. cultivated  into  a  high  degree  of  activity, 
and  self-interest  and  personal  aggrandizement  would  be  viewed  as  the 
great  objects  of  his  life.     If  the  Love  of  Approbation  were  trained  into 
combined  activity*  with  these  faculties,  he  would  desire  distinction  in 
wealth  or  power :  if  Veneration  were  trained  to  act  in  concert  with  them, 
it  would  take  the  direction  of  admiring  the  rich  and  great ;  and,  Con- 
scientiousness not  being  predominantly  vigorous,  would  only  intimate  that 
euch  pursuits  were  unworthy f  without  possessing  the  power  by  itself  of 
overcoming  or  controlling  the  whole  combination  against  it.     If  the  other 
individual,  possessing  the  same  developement,  were  trained  in  the  society 
of  moral  arid  religious  persons,  in  whose  habitual  conduct  the  practice  of 
benevolence  and  justice  towtrd-men,  and  veneration  toward  God,  was 
regarded  as  the  leading- objects  of  human  existence — the  Love  of  Appro- 
bation, acting  with  this  combination,  would  desire  esteem  for  honourable 
and  virtuous  actions  ;  and  wealth  would  be  viewed  as  the  means  of  pro- 
caring  gratification  to  these  higher  powers,  but  not  as  itself  an  object  of 
paramount  importance.     The  practical  conduct  of  the  two  individual* 
inight  be  very  different,  in  consequence  of  this  difference  of  training. 

.The 'change  of  character  exhibited  by  some  individuals  appears  to  be 
referribta  to,  new  combinations  in  activity.     It  occurs  generally  in  men  in 
whom  the  organs  of  both  the  propensities  and  sentiments  are  Jarge.     In 
youth  the  propensities  take  the  lead,  and  in/ellect  acts  in  combination 
with  them,  producing  sensual  and  immoral  conduct.     At  a  more  advanced 
age,  when  the  propensities  have  beedrne  lees  energetic,  the  individual  may 
be -placed  in  circumstances  which  powerfully  excite  his-  sentiments :  the 
intollect  will  then  act  in  combination  with  th'empnew  interests  will  be  felt, 
and  higher  views  of  duty  and  enjoyment  atise.'    Life  may  thenceforward 
be  regulated  by  reason  and  moral  sentiment,  sensual  gratifications  may  be 
shunned  and  resisted,  and  the  individual  may  appear  like  a  different  being. 
Religious  impressions  are  frequently  the  causes  which  give  commence- 
ment to  this  reformation  ;  and  this  is  natural,  because  religion  addresses 
the  most  powerful  motives  to  the  higher  faculties.     I  have  observed, 
however,  mat  individuals  in  whom  the  organs  of  the  moral  and  intellectual 
faculties  decidedly  predominate,  do  not  exhibit  this*change,  because  at  no 
period  are  they  strikingly  vicious ;  neither  do  men  in  whom  these  organs 
are  very  deficient  and  the  organs  of  the  propensities  very  large,  perma* 
nently  undergo  it ;  because  their  minds  are  like  the  stony  ground  men- 
tioned in  Scripture,  on  which  good  seed  feH,  hut  in  which  it  could  not 
take  root,  owing  to  the  want  of  soil. 

The  principle  now  under  discussion  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  influx 
once  of  size  ;  because  it  is  only  in  individuals  in  whom  the  organs  are- 
nearly  on  an  equality  in  point  of  size,  that  great  effects  can  be  produced! 

36* 
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by  combinations  in  activity.    In  sock  cini  the  phrenologist,  in  estimathf 
the  effect*  of  site,  always  inquires  iota  the  education  bestowed. 

The  doctrine  of  combinations  in  activity  explains  several  other  meats 
phenomena  of  an  interesting  nature.     In  viewing  the  heads  of  the  high? 
and  lower  classes  of  society,  we  do  not  perceive  the  animal  organs  pre- 
ponderating in  point  of  size  m  the  latter,  and  those  of  the  moral  seoumeoti 
in  the  former,  in  any  very  palpable  degree.     The  high  polish,  therefore  i 
which  characterizes  the  upper  ranks,  is  the  result  of  sustained  harmosr  \ 
in  the  action  of  the  different  faculties,  and  especially  in  those  of  the  own 
sentiments,  induced  by  long  cultivation.     The  rudeness  observable  in  sok 
of  the  lower  orders  results  from  a  predominating  combination  in  active 
among  the  lower  propensities;  while  the  awkwardness   that  frequent 
characterizes  them  arises  from  the  propensities,  sentiments,  and  mie\kc. 
not  being  habituated  to  act  together.     If,  however,  an  individual  be  tot 
deficient  in  the  higher  organs,  he  will  remain  vulgar,  in  consequence  i 
this  defect,  although  born  and  educated  in  the  best  society,  and  in  spot 
sf  every  effort  to  coenmunicate  refinement  by  training.    On  the  other  haci 
if  a  very  favourable  develop* men t  of  the  organs  of  the  higher  sentiment* 
and  intellect,  with  a  fine  temperament,  be  possesse'd,  the  individual,  id 
whatever  rank  he  moves,  will  nave  the  stamp  of  nature's  nobility. 

Several  other  phenomena,  which  were  complete  enigmas  to  the  ofor 
metaphysicians,  are  explained  by  this  principle.  Dr.  Adam  Smith,  in  bis 
Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments,  Chapter  II„"  On  the  influence  of  fortune 
upon  the  sentiments  of  mankind,  with  regard  to  the  merit  and  demerit  of 
actions,"  states  the  following  case :  A  person  throws  a  large  stone  era 
a  wall  into  the  public  street,  without -giving  warning  to  those  who  may 
bo  passing,  and  without  regarding  where  it  may  foil  ;  if  it  light  upon  a 
person's  head,  and  knock  out  his  brains,  we  would* punish  the  offender 
pretty  severely  ;  but  if  it  fall  upon  the  ground,  and  hurt  nobody,  we  would 
be  offended  with  the  same  measure  of  punishment  which*  in  the  forme: 
event,  we  would  reckon  just,  and  yet  the  demerit  in  both  cases  is  the  suae. 
Br.  Smith  gives  no  theory  to  account  for  these  differences  of  moral  de- 
termination. Phrenology  explains  them.  If  the  stone  fall  upon  an  as- 
sappy  passenger,  Benevolence  in  tfce  spectator  is  outraged  ;  if  the  soneret 
had  a  wife  and  family,  Pbiloprogenitiveness  and  Adhesiveness  are  offended. 
Self* Esteem  and  Cautiousness  also  are  excited,  by-atie  idea  that  we  migto 
•have  shared  the  same  fate ;  all  these  rouse  lJestructiveness,  and  tat 
whole  together  loudly  demand  a  .smart  inunction  on  the  transgressor.  In 
the  other  event,  when  the  stone  falls  to  the  ground,  and  hurts  nobody,  the 
only  faculties  excited  are  Intellect  and  Conscientiousness,  and  probably 
Cautiousness,  and  these  calmly  look  at  the  motive  of  the  offender,  which 
probably  was  the  love  of  mere  muscular  action,  and  award  a  slight  punish- 
ment against  him.  The  proper  sentence,  in  such  a  case!  would  be  one 
that  would  be  approved  of  by  Intellect,  and  the  moral  sentiments  acting 
in  combination,  uninfluenced  by  the  lower  propensities. 

Dr.  Smith  stares  another  case.  One  friend  solicits  a  place  for  another, 
and,  after  using  the  greatest  efforts,  is  unsuccessful.  Gratitude  in  this 
case  is  less  warm  than  if  the  place  had  been  obtained ;  and  yet  the  merit 
is  the  same.  In  the  event  o£  success  Self- Esteem,  Acquisitiveness,  sod 
the  other  animal  organs  are  gratified,  and  excite  Conscientiousness  and 
Benevolence.to  gratitude.  In  the  opposite  result  4he  repressing  influence 
at  these  faculties,  disappointed  and  grieved,  chiHs  the  glow  of  Benevolence 
and  Conscientiousness,  and  feeble  gratitude  is  felt. 

When  a  person  becomes  jndge  in  his  own  cause,  bis  intellect  may  pre- 
sent to,  him  the  facts  exactly  as  they  happened,  but  these  excite  in  his  mind, 
not  simply  the  sentiment  of  Conscientiousness,  but  also  Self- Love,  Acqui- 
sitiveness, and,  if  he  has  been  grievously  injured,  Deslructiveness*    Hence 
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he  decision  of  his  own  mind,  on  his  own  cue,  fuceaJs  from  T«i^nrrly 
nflueneed  and  directed  by  ell  these  lower  feelings  acting  along  with  Cosv 
icientiousness.  Present  the  same  case  to  an  impartial  spectator,  favourably 
•onstituted,  and  bis  decision  will  be  the  result  of  Conscientionsnens  ami 
intellect,  unalloyed  by  the  intermixture  of  the  selfish  emotions. 

Pure  or  abstract  justice,  then,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  is  the 
result  of  the  combined  activity  of  intellect  and  Conscientiousness,  unin- 
fluenced by  the  animal,  propensities.     For  example,  if  we  are  called  on 
to  judge  of  the  conduct  of  a  person  accused,  in  order  to  arrive  at  an  abso- 
lutely just  decision,  the  intellect  must  present  to  us  a  clear  perception  of 
his  real  motives  and  the  tendency  of  this  action ;  if  either  of  these  is 
wanting,  the  sentiment  of  Conscientiousness  acts  not  on  a  real,  but  on 
an  imperfect  or  imaginary  case.    In  the  next  place,  all  the  animal  propen- 
sities must  be  quiescent ;  because,  if  offended  Selfishness,  or  anger,  or 
Acquisitiveness,  or  ambition,  or  Adhesiveness,  mingle  with  Conscientious- 
ness, the  fountain  is  polluted,  and  the  stream  cannot  be  pore.     It  is  an 
interesting  fact,  that  the  dictates  of  Conscientiousness,  when  perfectly 
enlightened,  and  not  misled  by  the  lower  feelings,  will  be  found  always  to 
harmonize  with  the  enlightened  dictates  of  Benevolence  and  Veneration. 
The  moral  sentiments  have  been  so  constituted  as  to  coincide  in  their 
results  ;  and  hence,  wherever  any  action  or  opinion  is  felt  to  stand  in 
opposition  to  any  of  these  sentiments,  we  may,  without  hesitation,  suspect 
either  that  it  is  wrong,  or,  that  the  intellect  is  not  completely  informed 
concerning  its  nature  and  legitimate  consequences. 

In  party-politics  Adhesiveness,  Love  of  Approbation,  and  Benevolence, 
not  to  mention  Combativeness  and  Destructiveness,  are  extremely  apt  to 
enter -into  vjvid  activity  in  surveying  the  conduct  of  an  individual  who 
lias  distinguished  himself  by  zealous  efforts  upon  our  own  side ;  and  oar 
judgment1  of  his  conduct  will,  in  consequence,  be  the  determination  of 
Intellect  and"  Conscientiousness,  disturbed  and  led  astray  by  these  inferior 
feelings. 

The  doctrine  of  the  primitive  functions  of  the  faculties,  explained  in 
$he,first  part- of  this  work,  and  of  the  combinations  now  laid  down,  shows 
why  Phrenology  does  not  enable  us  to  predict  actions.  Destructiveness, 
for  example,  is  not  a  tendency  to  kill  a  man  or  a  beast  as  a  specific  act, 
but  a  mere  general  propensity,  capable  of  leading  to  destruction  as  its 
ultimate  result,  but  which  may  be  manifested  in  a  great  variety  of  ways, 
(many  of  them  justifiable,  others  unjustifiable,)  according  as  it  is  directed 
by  the  faculties  which,  in  each  particular  instance,  act  along  with  nr;  thus, 
acting  along  with  large  Acquisitiveness;  and  in  .the  absence  of  Conscien- 
tiousness, it  may  prompt  to  murder ;  while  acting  along  with  large  Con- 
scientiousness and  Benevolence,  it  may  prove  the  orphan's  help  and  the 
widow's  stay,  by  arresting  the  arm  of  the  oppressor. 

PRACTICAL  APPLICATION  OF  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE 
*    '  COMBINATIONS. 

I  cannot  too  earnestly  -repeat,  that  the  principles  now  illustrated  are 
practical  and  important.  If  any  one  require  the  assistance  of  a  human 
being  in  affairs  of  moment/let  him  be  assured  that  attention  to  the  three 
-elements — of  temperament,  combination  of  mental  organs,  and  education 
or  training,  will  afford  him  more  certain  information  regarding  the  inherent 
qualities  of  the  object  and  his  practical  capabilities,  than  certificates  of 
character  and  attainments,  such  as  are  commonly  relied  on.  The  extent 
to  which  this  work  has  already  attained  prevents  me,  however*,  from  doing 
mors  than  making  a  few  observations. 
In  one  instance  I  refused  to  hire  a  boy  as.  a  servant,  because  I  found 
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his  head  to  belong  to  the  inferior  class,  although  he  was  introduced  by  » 
woman  whose  good  conduct  and  discrimination  I  had  long  known,  and 
who  gave  him  an  excellent  character.  That  individual  was  at  first  greatly 
incensed  at  my  refusing  to  engage  the  boy,  but  within  a  month  she  return- 
ed, and  said  that  she  had  been  grossly  imposed  upon  herself  by  a  neigh- 
bour, whose  son  the  boy  was  ;  that  she  had  since  learned  that  he  was  a 
thief,  and  had  been  dismissed  from  his  previous  service  for  stealing.  Oa 
another  occasion  I  hired  a  female  servant,  because  her  head  belonged  to 
the  superior  class,  although  a  former  mistress  gave  her  a  very  indifieren: 
character — the  result  was  equally  in  favour  of  Phrenology.  Sfre  turned 
out  an  excellent-  servant,  and  remained  with  me  for  several  years,  qq£ 
she  was  respectably  married.4 

When  a  servant  is  to  be  hired,  the -joints  to  -be  attended  to  are  the 
following : 

First,  The  temperament. — Tf  this  be  lymphatic,  there  will  be  little  spoo- 
taneous  activity  ;  work  will  be  a  burden  ;  and  exhaustion  will  soon  follow 
from  forced  application.  If  it  be  purely  nervous,  there  will  be  great  wa- 
city  and  strong  natural  tendency  to  activity  ;  but  physical  strength  will 
not  be  present  in  a  corresponding  degree.  Combinations  of  the  sanguine 
and  bilious,  or  bilious  and  nervous  temperaments,  are  the  best ;  the  bdiow 
bestowing  the  quality  of  endurance,  and  the  sanguine  or  nervous  that  of 
activity. 

Second,  The  proportions  of  the  different  regions*  of  the  brain  to  each 
other. — If  the  base  of  the  brain,  the  feat  of  the  animal  organs,  be  large, 
and  the  coronal  region  be  shallow,  and  narrow,  the  animal  feelings  will  be 
strong,  and  the  moral  weak ;  if  both  of  theso  regions  be  large,  and  the 
anterior  lobe  of  the  brain  small,  the  dispositions  may  be  good,  but  the 
intellect  will  be  weak.  If  all  three  be  large,  the  moral  and  intellectual 
predominating,  the  best  combination  of  qualities  will  be  present. 

Third,  The  proportions  of  particular  organ  a^t*  each  other. — -If  the  lower 
region  of  the  forehead  be  largely  developed  and  the  upper  deficient,  the 
intellect  will  execute  well  whatever  work  is  placed  before  it ;  bat  it  will  be 
limited  in  its  capacity  ef  foreseeing  what  ought  to  be  done,  if  not  pointed 
out,  and  o(  arranging  details  in  reference  to  the  whole.  If  the  npper  part 
of  the  forehead  be  large  and  the  lower  deficient,  the  power  ©f  abstract  think- 
ing (which  a  servant  rarely  requires,  and  is  almost  never  called  on  to  exer- 
cise) will  be  considerable,  but  quite  uncultivated,  and  destitute  of  materials 
to  act  on ;  while  the  talent  for  observing  details,  the  love  of  order  and 
arrangement,  and,  in  short,  the*elamerfts  of  practical  usefulness,  will  be  de- 
ficient. The  best  combination  ef  the  intellectual  organs  for  a  servant,  is 
that  which  occurs  when  the  lower  region  of  the  forehead  is  large,  the  mid- 
dle region  immediately  above  the  nose,  up.  to  the  line  of  4he  hair,  isalsa 
large,  and  the  upper  lateral  region  full.  The  dispositions  depend  on  the 
combinations  of  the  moral  and  animal  organs.  If  Acquisitiveness,  Secre- 
tiveness,  Love  of  Approbation}  and  Veneration  be  large,  and  Conscientious* 
ness  deficient,  the  servant  will -be  selfish  and  cunning;  but  extremely 
plausible,  deferential,*and  polite  ;  eye-service  will  be  rendered  abundantly, 
but  conscientious  discharge  of  duty  will  be  wanting.  If  Benevolence, 
Conscientiousness,  Firmness,  Self- Esteem,  and  Combativeness  be  largest 
combination,  with  Cautiousness,  Secretiveness,  Love  of  Approbation,  and 
Veneration  moderate,  there  may  be  great  fidelity  and  honesty,  with  heat 
of  temper,  unbending  stiffness  of  deportment,  and,  in  short,  an  exterior 

.  *  A  report  of  eleven  cases  observed  in  the  Dublin  Penitentiary  is  published 
in  The  Phrenological  Journal,  No.  xxi.,  p.  88,  in  which  the  dispositions  were 
inferred  from  developement  of  brain  ;  and  similar  cases  are  recorded  in 
testimonials"  presented  by  me  in  1836,  on  becoming  a  candidate  forth* 
enair  of  Logic  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
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manner  the  reverse  of  the  former,  bat  internal  dispositions  and  practical 
conduct  in  situations  of  trust  far  superior.  The  combinations  also  deter- 
mine the  fitness  of  the  individual  lor  particular  employments  ;  a  female 
with  email  Ptaloprogenitiveness  ought  never  to  be  employed  as  a  nursery 
maid ;  nor  one  deficient  in  Order  and  Ideality  as  a  lady's  maid.  A  man 
deficient  in  Conscientiousness  is  unfit  to  be  a  butler  or  steward.  The 
▼arieties  of  combination  are  extremely  numerous,  and  the  effects  of  them 
can  be  learned  on!y%y  experience. 

Fourth,  The  education  or  training  of  the  individual  falls  to  be  inquired 
into.— ^Phrenology  shows  only  the.  natural  qualities,  but  the  direction  which 
they  hare  received  must  be  ascertained  by  inquiry.  No  combination  of 
organs  will  render  an  individual  an  expert  cook,  without  having  practised 
cookery,  or  *n  accomplished  coachman,  without  having  practically  taken 
chaise  of  horses,  and  learned  to  drive. 

Fifth,  The  relation  of  the  natural  qualities  of  the  master  or  mistress  to 
those  of  t^e  servant  must  be  attended  to. — If  a  mistress  with  a  small  brain, 
having  Conscientiousness  and  Benevolence  moderate,  and  Self-Esteem 
and  Combativeness  large,  should  hire  a  servant  possessed  of  a  large,  active, 
and  well-proportioned  brain,  the  latter  will  instinctively  feel  that  nature 
has  made  her  the  superior,  although  fortune  has  reversed  their  relative 
positions.  The  mistress  will  feel  this  too,  but  will  maintain  her  authority 
by  imperioosness,  captiousness,  or  violence.  In  this  condition  the  best 
dispositions  of  the  servant  may  be  outraged,  and  conduct  produced  of  a 
discreditable  nature,  when  contemplated  by  itself,  apart  from  the  provoca- 
tion. A  servant  with  a  small  brain,  but  favourable  combination,  would 
pmove  a  treaaure  to  a  mistress  possessed  of  similar  qualities  ;  whereas  she 
would  be  felt  to  be  too  feeble  and  inefficient  in  her  whole  manner  and  mode 
of  acting,  by  a  mdv  whose  brain  was  very  large,  very  favourably  com- 
bined, and  very  active.  This  principle  explains  why  the  same  individual 
may  be  found  to  be  an  excellent  servant  in  One  family,  and  an  unsuitable 
one  in.another. 

Sixth,  The  qualities  of  servants,  in  reference  to  each  other,  ought  to 
be  considered. — Two  individuals,  possessing-  large  and  active  brains,  great 
Serf-Esteem*  Love  of  Approbation,  and  Combativeness,  may,  if  they  have 
large  Benevolence,  Veneration,  and  Conscientiousness,  prove  excellent 
servants  to  their  employers,  whom  they  regard  as  legitimate  objects  of 
veneration  and  conscientiousness ;  but  may  make  very  indifferent  com- 
panions to  each  other,  fcach  will  desire  deference  and  respect  from  the 
other,  which  neither  will  yield ;  and,  in  aH  probability,  they  will  quarrel 
and  manifest  only  their  propensities  in  their  mutual  intercourse.  Instruc- 
tion in  their  own  nature,  and  in  .the  proper  direction  of  their  feelings, 
would,  in  many  instances,  remedy  this  evil.  But  while  ignorance  con- 
tinues, it  is  advisable  to  rely  chiefly  on  natural  qualities  :  for  example,  if 
one  servant  has  Self-Esteem  large,  a  companion  should  be  selected  in 
whom  thia  organ  is  moderate ;  andHhe  same  with  Combativeness.  When 
this  is  neglected,  the  natural  language  of  Self-Esteem  or  Combativeness 
in  the  one  involuntarily  excites  the  same  feeling  in  the  other,  and  harmony 
is  nearly  impossible :  whereas,  if  one  has  Self- Esteem  large,  and  the  other 
has*  it  small,  the  natural  expression  of  the  former  is  not  painful  to  the 
latter ;  on  the  contrary,  the  absence  of  pretension,  which  attends  a  small 
Self-Esteem,  renders  the  latter  agreeable  to  the  former,  and  a  sincere 
mutual  regard  may  arise  between  them. 

It  will  be -obvious  to  every  reflecting  person,  that  the  circumstance  of 
a  servant  being,  rejected  by  a  phrenologist  is  no  proof  of  the  individual 
being  essentially  bad ;  it  ahows  only  that,  in  one  or  other  of  the  six  points 
before  mentioned,  the  individual  did  not  suit  the  particular  phrenologist,  and 
no  more.    Ths  servant  may  be  admirably  qualified  for  a  different  employer. 
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Similar  remarks  apply  to  the  selection  of  clerks,  partners  in 
and  all  persona  required  to  fill  confidential  situations.  I  have  been  ai: 
that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  prevent  peculation  in  the  post-office  ax 
other  departments  of  public  and  private  business,  in  which  extensive  vr* 
is  necessarily  confided  to  the  individuals  employed.  If  only  persons  z 
whom  the  moral  and  intellectual  organs  decidedly  predominated  we; 
chosen  to  fill  such  situations,  the  evil  would  disappear. 

These  observations  are  offered  as  hints-of  several  parUculaTawvhich  appec 
to  me  proper  to  be  attended  to,  and  not  as  complete  practical  direcW 
The  elements  which  compose  human  character  are  so  numerous,  their  com- 
binations so  intricate,  and  so  little  has  been  done  in  the  practical  applicati: 
of  the  science  in  the  manner  now  recommended,  that  it  is  impossible  s 
fee  too  modest  either  in  giving  directions  or  in  promising  results.  Eipe> 
ence  is  the  great  teacher,  and  my  sole  object  is  to  indue*-  phrenoltg& 
to  seek  experience  by  practice.  I  am  aware  that  many  of  m^readers*- 
feel  that  much  greater  attainments  than  tbey  at  present  possess  would  k 
requisite,  to  enable  them  to  act  on  the  principles  unfolded'  even  in  ss 
brief  statement ;  and  hence  many  of  them  may  consider  the  remarks  fc 
altogether  useless ;  but  several  answers  may  be  made  to  this  objects*. 
First,  There  are  several  phrenologists  who  actually  practise  what  is  h» 
recommended,  and  have  experienced  great  advantages  from  it ;  and  wk 
has  been  done  successfully  and  with  benefit  by  some,  may  be  accomplish* 
by  others.  Secondly,  Science  is  useless  unless  it  be  practical ;  allpraea- 
•cal  sciences  must  advance  by  experience  ;  and  it  is  only  by  beginning  i£ 
persevering,  that  experience  can  be  gained.  And,  thirdly,  Even  tbotc 
persons  who  are  conscious  of  incapacity  to  practise  these  rules  must  per- 
ceive the  advantage  of  acting-on  tbem  if  they  could ;  and  must  feel  iba: 
until  some  mode  of  guiding  the  judgment  in  the  selection  of  individau 
who  are  to  be  placed  in  confidential  situations  shall  be  resorted  to,  whia 
shall  bring  into  view  the  points  before  treated  of;  uncertainty,  disappoint- 
ment, and  annoyance  must  afflict  both  the  employers  &nd  the  employed 
And,  finally i  Every  person  of  common  reflection  will  acknowledge  tttf- 
while  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  obtain  the  foregoing  knowledge 
of  human  character,  there  is  no  system  of  mental  philosophy  in  ex* 
tence  which  affords  even*  the  least  aid  in  attempting  it,  if  it  be  na 
Phrenology. 

This  application  of  Phrenology  has  suggested  the  question,  Are  indni- 
duala>with  "  ill-shaped  heads  "  to  become  "  outcasts  from  society  V1  Th» 
is  precisely  the  evil  which,  under  the  actual  system  of  criminal  legisltfa. 
exists,  and  which  the  phrenologists  are  labouring  to  remove.  An  una- 
vouraely  developed  brain  and  good  natural  dispositions  are  twocondiuw 
which  do  not<coexist  in  nature.  Phrenologist^,  therefore,  by  establishing 
'the  fact,* that  *an  imperfectly  formed  brain  renders  an  individual  natural!? 
prone  to  vice,  will  afford  ao  inducement  to  society  to  treat  men  so  consti- 
tuted as  moral  jmtients,  and  to  use  more  effectual  means  for  restraining 
their  propensities  than  any  that  are  at  present  adopted.  This,  in  my  opi- 
nion, would  be  preferable  to  the  existing  practice,  which  leaves  individwii 
with  the  worst  natural  dispositions  at  liberty,  in  the  most  unfarvoarabk 
circumstances,  to  follow  their  instinctive  tendencies,  and  only  punishes 
them  after  having  committed  crimes.  At  present  these  beings  are  sur- 
rounded by  want,  misery,  and  the  means  of  intoxication.  They  uansgres 
the  criminal  law,  are  confined  in  jails  and  bridewells,  calculated  to  eictt 
their  propensities,  and  to  afford  little  cultivation  to  their  moral  powers, 
sad  they  are  afterward  ejected  into  the  immoral  atmosphere  from  which 
their  were  taksn  ;  a  mode  of  treatment  which  could  not  exist,  if  Phrenology 
were  believed  ajio\  understood.' 

It  has  been  farther  asked,  by  way  of  objection,  "  Does  Mr,  Combe  deity 
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that,  in  the  case  he  mentions,  the  boy  whom  he  rejected  might  have  had 
a  good  character,  notwithstanding  the  indications  of  his  original  propen- 
sities 1  If  he  denies  this,  he  denies  a  proposition  which  he  himself  has 
always  stated,  and  from  which  he  derives  the  practical  value  of  Phreno- 
logy ;  namely,  that  the  origirtal  propensities  can  be  corrected,  arid  even 
eradicated,  by  education  and  other  means." 

Answer ;.  I  have  not  stated  that  the  "  original  propensities  can  be 
eradicated  by  education  and  other  means."  If  so,  Phrenology  would 
necessarily  be  a  dream.  What  I  have  said  is  this — that  all  the  faculties 
may  he  directed  to  proper  objects,. and,  when  so  directed,  their  action  will 
become  good.  But  to  guide  strong  animal  propensities  to  virtue,  there 
must  be  a  directing  power.  If  there  be  vigorous  moral  and  intellectual 
faculties  in  the  individual,  he  will,  in  that  case,  be  a  law  and  a  guide  unfo 
himself.  If,  however,  the  moral  and  intellectual  faculties  be  deficient, 
which  was  the  case  with  the  individual  under  discussion,  then  I  certainly 
maintain,  that  strong  animal  feelings  will  not  guide  themselves  to  virtue. 
In  this  case  the  directing  power  must  be  supplied  from  without.  The 
case  of  E.  S.,  mentioned  in  the  Phrenological  Journal,  No.  xxi.f  pp.  82 
and  147,  is  exactly  in  point,  and  illustrates  the  positions  here  maintained. 
Now,  if  the  boy  had  been  placed  from  infancy  in  an  asylum,  from  which 
temptation  to  vice  was  excluded,  and  in  which  the  highest  moral  and  in- 
tellectual treatment  was  administered,  he  might  have  bad  a  good  character, 
notwithstanding  the  form  of  his  brain  ;  because,  so  situated,  he  could  not 
have  offended.  But  I  was  informed  that  he  had  been  brought  up  in  the 
ordinary  circumstances  of  the  labouring  classes  in  this  country  ;  and  ex- 
tensive observation  had  convinced  me  that  that  condition  does  not  with- 
draw temptation  from  the  propensities,  and  does  not  supply  moral  and 
intellectual  stimulus  to  the  higher  faculties  sufficient  to  direct  a  mind 
constituted  like  his  to  morality.  I  therefore  inferred,  that  his  good  cha- 
racter was  false  ;  which  it  actually  proved  to  be.  At  present  society  is 
greatly  deficient  in  institutions  in  which  the  moral  influence  of  higher 
minds  can  be  brought  habitually  to  bear  on  inferior  minds,  in  the  absence 
of  external  temptation.     -<*> 

In  consequence  also  of  the  lamentable  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  tn- 
dividuals,  which  too  generally  abounds,  the  mental  deficiencies  in  which 
the  tendency  to  crime  originates  are  not  understood^  and  still  less  is  the 
immense  power  of  moral  influence  which  the  best  order  of  minds  could 
wield  over  the  inferior  duly  appreciated.  *  TJiis  inffuence,  however,  can- 
not exert  itself  efficiently,  unless  external  temptation  to  evil  be  withdrawn, 
which  canr/ot  be  the  case  without  institutions  formed  for  the  purpose. 
Phrenology  will  hasten  the  day'  when  these  shall  exist.     Society  is  in 
possession,,  from  histofy  and  observation,  of  a  pretty  accurate  knowledge 
of  human  nature  in  general;  but  this  knowledge  is. too  general  to  be 
practically  useful.     When  an  individual  is  presented  to  them,  they  can- 
not tell,  previous  to  experience,  whether,  be*  is  naturallya  Caligula  or  a 
Washington.     Phrenology  not  only  fives  a  scientific  basis  and  form  to 
the  general  tmowledg'e  of  mankind  already  existing,  but  renders  it  avail- 
able in  particular  instances  ;  it  unfolds  the  natural  qualities  of  individual 
men,  and  enables  us  to  judge  how  far  they  will  be  inclined  to  orfe  course 
of*  action  or  to  another.     I  consider  it,  therefore,  neither  unjust  nor  un- 
humane  to  decline  taking  into  my  service  individuals  whom  I  know  to  be 
unfitted  by'  their  mental  qualities  for  the  duties  which  they  would  be  called 
on  to  perform.     In  short,  if  the  members  of  society,  instead  of  giving  false 
characters  of  profligate  individuals,  (through  Benevolence  acting  without 
Conscientiousness,)  and,  in  consequence,  exposing  each  other  to  loss  of 
property  and  life  by  criminal  outrages,  would  treat  as  moral  patients 
those  persons  whose  mental  deficiencies  render  them  incapable  of 
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gaiding  themselves  to  virtue,  they  woald  benefit  both  themselves  and  tb 
vicious.* 

ON  THE  COINCIDENCE  BETWEEN  THE  NATURAL  TALENTS 
AND  DISPOSITIONS  OF  NATIONS,  AND  THE  DEVELOP* 
KENT  OF  THEIR  BRAINS. 

The  mental  character  of  an  individual,  at  any  given  time,  is  die  rati 
Of  his  natural  endowment  of  faculties,  modified  by  the  circumstances  e 
which  he  has  been  placed.  The  first  element,  or  natural  constitution,  i 
admitted,  by  most  thinking  men,  to  form  the  basis  of,  and  prescribe  tk 
limits  to,  the  operation  of  the  second.  *  If  a  child  be  by  natnre  extreme!} 
combative,  and  very  little  cautious,  highly*  prone  to  covetousness,  us 
very  insensible  to  justice,  a  reflecting  guardian  will  adopt  a  differs* 
methoa  of  education  and  expect  different  consequences,  than  if  bis  » 
tural  dispositions  were  exactly  the  reverse  ;  and  he  will  not  expect  eh- 
cation  to  change  his  nature. 

A  nation  is  composed  of  individuals,  and  what  is  true  of  all  the  puts, 
(which  in  a  nation  preserve  their  individuality,)  must  hold  good  of  the 
whole ;  nevertheless,  the  fashionable  doctrine  is,  that  national  character^ 
pends  altogether  on  external  circumstances ;  and  that  the  native  stock  of 
animal,  moral,  and  intellectual  powers  on  which  these  operate,  is  the  same 
in  New  Holland  and  in  England,  in  Hindostan  and  in  France.  Mr.  Stew- 
art informs  us,  "  that  the  capacities  of  the  human  mind  have  been  in  aU 
ages  the  same ;  and  that  the  diversity  of  phenomena  exhibited  by  oar 
species  is  the  result  merely  of  the  different  circumstances  in  which  men  in 
placed.1*  "  This,"  says  he,  u  has  long  been  received  as  an  encontreverti- 
ote  logical  maxim ;  or  rather,  such  is  the  influence  of  early  instruction, 
that  we  are  apt  to  regard  it  as  one  of  the  most  obvious  suggestions  of 
common  sense.  And  yet,  till  about  the  time  of  Montesquieu,  it  was  bf 
no  moans  so  generally  recognised  by  the  learned  as  to  have  a  sensible  in- 
fluence on  the  fashionable  tone  of  thinking  over  Europe,  "f 

There  is  some  ambiguity  in  this  passage,  ^he  proposition,  that  *'  tki 
capacities  of  the  human  mind  have  been  in  all  ages  the  same,"  does  off 
necessarily  imply  that  they  have"  been  alike  tn  all  nations.  The  Hindoo 
mind  may  have  been  the  same  in  the  year  100  as  in  the  year  1800,  and 
so  may  the  English  and  all  other  national  minds  ;  but  ;t  does  not  folios 
that  either  in  the  year  100  or  1800  the  English  and  Hindoo  minds  wen 
constituted  by  nature  alike  ;  And  yet  this  is  what  I  understand  Mr.  Stems* 
to  mean :  for  he  adds,.  "  that  the  diversity  of  phenomena  exhibited  by 

*  The  chief  object  of  this  work  is  to  unfold  the  fundamental  facts  and  doc- 
trines of  Phrenology  as  the  science  of  the  human  mind.  Its  applicatkm 
are  treated  of  in  other  works'.  Besides  those  quoted  in  the  work  itself,  the 
fottowins  may  be  consulted  with  advantage  : 

A  Sketch  of  the  Natural  Laws  of  Man.    12ma,  pp.  £20.    By  Dr.  Sfcranhem. 

Elementary  Principle*  of  Education.    By  Dr.  Spurzheim. 

The  Constitution  jf  Man  considered  in  rotation  to  External  Object*.  By  the 
author  of  the  present  work.  The  People's  Edition ;  price  la  6d.  Tb 
Sixth  Edition,  12mo.,  price  4s. 

Phrenology  in  connexion  with  Phytiognomy.    By  Dr.  Spurzheim, 

Observations  on  Mental  Derangement;  oeing  an  application  of  the  primiskt 
of  Phrenology  to  the  Elucidation  of  the  Cause*,  Symptoms,  Nature*  and  Treat- 
ment of  Insanity.     By  Andrew  Combe,  M.D.     Small  8vo.,  pp.  392* 

The  Philosophy  of  Education,  with  it*  practical  application  to  a  system  ad 
plan  of  Popular  Education  a*  a  National  Object.  By  James  Simpson,  Eaq^ 
Advocate. 

Selection*  from  the  Phrenological  Journal,  consisting  of  the  most  interestiaf 
articles  in  the  first  twenty  Numbers.    12mo. 

t  Dissertation,  p.  53.  * 
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•ht  speck*  m  the  malt  merely  of  the  different  circumstances  in  which 
men  ere  placed  ;"  embracing  in  this  proposition  men  of  every  nation  as 
equally  gifted  in  mental  power.  Now,  there  is  reason  to  question  this 
doctrine,  and  to  regard  it  as  not  merely  speculatively  erroneous,  hot  as 
laying  the  foundation  of  a  great  deal  of  most  hurtful  practice. 

When  we  regard  the  different  quarters  of  the  globe,  we  are  struck 
with  the  eitreme  dissimilarity  in  the  attsinments  of  the  varieties  of  men 
who  inhabit  them.  If  we  fiance  over  the  history  of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa, 
and  America,  we  shall  find  distinct  and  permanent  features  of  character 
which  strongly  indicate  natural  differences  in  their  mental  constitutions. 
The  inhabitants  ef  Europe  have  manifested,  in  all  ages,  a  strong  tendency 
toward  moral  and  intellectual  improvement.  As  far  back  as  history  reaches, 
we  find  society  instituted,  arts  practised,  and  literature  taking  root,  not 
only-  in  intervals  of  tranquillity,  but  amid  the  alarms  of  war.  Before  the 
foundation  of  Heme  the  Etruscans  had  established  civilisation  and  the 
arts  in  Italy.  Under  the  Greek  and  Roman  empires  philosophy,  liters- 
tore,  and  the  fine  arts  were  sedulously  and  successfully  cultivated  ;  and 
that  portion  of  the  people  whose  wealth  enabled  them  to  pay  for  educa- 
tion, attained  a  high  degree  of  intelligence  and  refinement.  By  the  irrup- 
tion of  the  northern  hordes  these  coontries  were  subsequently  involved 
in  a  chaos  of  ignorance  ;  hot  again  the  sun  of  science  rose,  the  clouds 
of  Xrothic  darkness  were  dispelled,  and  Europe  took  the  lead  of  the  world 
in  ecieace,  morals,  and  philosophy.  Ita  the  inhabitants  of  this  portion  of 
the  globe  there  appears  an  elasticity  of  mind  incapable  of  being  perma- 
nently repressed.  Berne  down  for  a  time  by  external  violence,  their 
mental  energies  seem  to  have  gathered  strength  under  the  restraint,  and 
at  length  to  nave  burst  their  fetters,  and  overcome  every  obstacle  opposed 
to  their  expansion. 

When,  en«the  ether  hand,  vie  turn  our  attention  to  Asia,  we  perceive 
manners  and  institutions,  which  belong  to  a  period  too  remote  to  be  as- 
certained, and  yet  far  inferior  to  the  European  standard.  The  people  of 
Asia  early  arrived  at  a  point  comparatively  low  in  the  scale  of  improve- 
ment, which  they  have  never  passed. 

The  history  of  Africa,  so  far  as  Africa  can  be  said  to  have  a  history, 
presents  similar  phenomena.  The  annals  of  the  races  who  have  inhabited 
that  continent,  with  few  exceptions,  exhibit  dne  unbroken  scene  of  moral 
and  intellectual  desolation ;  and  in  a  quarter  of  the  globe  embracing  the 
greatest  varieties  of  soil  and  climate,  no  nation  is  st  this  day  to  be  found 
whose  institutions  indicate  even  moderate  civilization.* 

The  aspect  of  America  is  still  more  deplorable.  Surrounded  for  cen- 
turies by  European  knowledge,  enterprise,  and  energy,  and  incited  to 
improvement  by  the  example  of  European  institutions,  the  natives  of  thai 
continent  remain,  at  the  present  time,  the  same  miserable,  wanderings 
houseless,  and  lawless  savages  as  their  ancestors  were,  when  Columbus 
first  set  foqt  upon  their  soil.  Partial  exceptions  to  this  description  may 
be  found  in  some  of  the  southern  districts  of  North  America  ;  but  the 
numbers  who  have  adopted  the  modes  of  civilized  life  are  so  small,  and 
the  progress  made  by  them  so  limited,  that,*  speaking  of  the  race,  we  de 
not  exaggerate  in  saying,  that  they  remain  to  the  present  hour  enveloped 
in  all  their  primitive  barbarity,  and > that  they  have  profited  nothing  by  the 
introduction  among  them  of  arts,  sciences,  and  philosophy.     The  same 

*  Since  the  observation  in  the  text  was  written,  accounts  have  appeared 
of  a  people  discovered  by  Major  Clapperton  in  the  interior  of  Africa  in  estate 
of  comparative  civilization,  ft  is  said,  that,  although  they  are  jet  black, 
they  are  not  negroes,  and  it  is  conjectured*  that  they  are  the  descendants  of 
the  Numidians  of  ancient  history.  If  the  representations  of  their  attainments 
be  correct,  1  anticipate  in  them  a  brain  developed  like  the  European. 
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observations  have  occurred  to  a  writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Review.  Tb 
following  remark*,  oa  the  native  American  character,  appeared  m  tat 
work  in  an  article  on  "  Howison's  Upper  Canada,"  June,  1823:  wFroe 
all  that  we  learn,"  say*  the  reviewer,  "  of  the  state  of  the  aborigines  «' 
this  great  continent  from  this  volume,  and  from  every  other  source  of  e 
formation,  it  is  evident  that  they  are  making  no  advances  toward  cmlia- 
tion.  It  is  certainly  a  striking  and  mysterious  fact,  that  a  race  of  ma 
should  thus  have  continued  for  ages  stationary  in  a  state  of  the  noes 
barbarism.  That  tendency  to  improvement,  a  principle  that  hat  bees 
thought  more  than  perhaps  any  other  to  distinguish  man  from  the  kme 
animals,  would  seem  to  be  totally  wanting  in  them.  GenerAioa  ate 
feneration  passes  away,  and  no  traces  of  advancement  distrnguiih  a? 
last  from  the  first.  The  mighty  wilderness  they  inhabit  may  be  trareraei 
from  end  to  end,  and  hardly  a  vestige  be  discovered  that  marks  the  bias 
of  man.  It  might  naturally  have  been  expected  thai,  in  the  course  ti 
ages,  some  superior  genius  would  have  arisen  among  them  to  inspire  Is 
countrymen  with  a  desire  to  cultivate  the  arts  of  peace,  and  estabte 
some  durable  civil  institution ;  or  that,  at  least,  during  the  long  pe»d 
since  the  Europeans  have  been  settled  among  them,  and  taught  them,  b* 
such  striking  examples,  the  benefits  of  industry  and  social  order,  the? 
would  have  been  tempted  to  endeavour  to  participate  in  blessings  thu 
providentially  brought  within  their  reach.  But  all  has  been  unavailing. 
and  it  now  seems  certain  that  the  North  American  Indians,  (ike  the  bets 
and  wolves,  are  destined  to  fiee  at  the  approach  of  civilised  man;  and  te 
fal)  before  his  renovating  hand;  and  disappear  from  the  face  of  the  earn 
along  with  those  ancient  forest*  which  alone  afford  £he*n  sustenance  aid 
shelter." 

.  The  theory  usually  advanced  to  account  for  these  differences  of  natioul 
character  is,  that  they  are  produced  by  diveisitresdof  soil  «nd  climate 
But,  although  these  may  reasonably  be  supppsed  to  eaert  a  certain  in- 
fluence, they  are  altogether  inadequate  to  explain  the  whole  pheoseiett 
We  ought  ever  to  bear  in  mind,  that  Nature  is  constant  in  her  operations, 
and  that  the  same  causes  invariably  produce  the  same  effect*.  Hence , 
when  we  find  exceptionain  result,  without  being  absa  to  assign  difference 
in  causes,  we  may  rest  assured  that  we  have  net  foand  the  true  or  tbt 


only  cause,  and  our  diligence  ought  to  be  quickened  to  obtain  new  ligfa 
and  not  employed  in  maintaining  the  sufficiency  of  that  which  we  posses. 

If  we  survey  a  map  of  the  world,  we  shall  find  nations,  whose  soil  s 
fertile  and  climate  temperate,  in  a  lower  degree  of  improvement  thao 
others  who  are  less  favoured.  In  Van  Diemen's  Land  and  New  South 
Wales  a  few  natives  have  existed  in  the  mosT*wretched  poverty,  igno- 
rance, and  degradation,  in  a  cpuntry  which  enriches  Europeans  as  fast  i» 
they  possess  it.  In  America,  too,  Europeans  and  native  Indians  ban 
lived  for  centuries  under  the  influence  of  the  same  physical  causes ;  tbt 
former  have  kept  pace  in  their  advances  with  their  brethren  in  the  Old 
Continent,  while  the  latter,  as  we  have  seen,  remain  stationary  in  savage 
ignorance  and  indolence. 

Such  differences  are  not  confined  to  the  great  continents  alone ;  tat 
different  tribes  in  the  same  hemisphere  seem  to  possess  different  native 
minds,  and  these  remain  unchanged  through  numerous  ages.  Tacitus 
describes  the  Gauls  as  gay,  volatile,  and  precipitate,  prone  to  rush  to  ac- 
tion, but  without  the  power  of  sustaining  adversity  and  the  tug  of  strife; 
and  this  is  the  character  of  the  Celtic  portion  of  the  French  nation  down 
to  the  present  day.  He  represents  the  Britons  as  cool,  considerate,  and 
sedate,  possessed  of  intellectual^  talent,  and  says  that  he  prefers  then 
native  aptitude  to  the  livelier  manners  of  the  Gauls.  The  same  mental 
qualities  characterize  the  English  of  the-  nineteenth  century,  and  the) 
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mud  the  French  may  Mill  be  contrasted  in  similar  terms.    Tacitus  de- 
scribee the  Germans,  allowing  for  their  state  of  civilization^  as  a  bold, 
prudent,  self-denying,  and  virtuous  people,  possessed  of  great  levee  of 
character;  and  the  same  features  distinguish  them  still.     The  native 
Irishman,  in   manners,  dispositions,  and  capacities,  is  a  being  widely 
different  from  the  lowland  Scotchman ;  and  if  we  trace  the  two  nations 
to  the  remotest  antiquity,  the  same  characteristic  differences  are  found. 
These  difference*  between  nations  living  under  similar  climates  are 
commonly  attributed  entirely  to  ibe  religious  and  political  institutions  of 
the  several  countries.     Presbytery  and  parish  schools,  for  example,  are 
supposed  to  have  rendered  she  Scotchman  habitually  attentive  to  his  own 
interest,  but  cautious,  thoughtful,  and  honest ;  while  Popery  and  Catholic 
priests  have  made  the  Irishman  free  and  generous  withal,  but  precipitate 
and  unreflecting — ready  in  the  gust  of  passion  to  sacrifice  his  friend,  and 
in  the  glow  of  friendship  to  immolate  himself.    It  is  forgotten,  that  there 
we«e  ages  in  which  Popery'and  priests  had  equal  ascendency  in  all  the 
British*  isles,  and  that  the  Englishman,  Irishman,  and  Scotchman  were 
beings  as  specifically  distinct  then  as  at  present :  besides,  the  more  correct, 
as  well  as  the  more  profound,  view,  is,  to  regard  religious  and  political  in- 
stitutions, when  not  forced  upon  a  people  by  external  eonquest,  as  the 
spontaneous  growth  of  their  natural  propensities,  sentiment*,  and  intel- 
lectual faculties.     Hierarchies  and  constitutions  do  not  spring  from  the 
ground,  but  from  the  minds  of  men :  if  we  suppose  one  nation  to  be  gifted 
with  much  Wonder  and  Veneration,  and  little  Conscientiousness*  Reflec- 
tion, and  Self- Esteem,  and  another  to  possess  an  endowment  exactly  the 
reverse;  it  is  obvious  that  the  first  would  be  naturally  prone  to  supersti- 
tion in  religion  and  servility  in  the  state,  while  the  second  would,  by 
native  instinct,  resist  all  attempts  to  make  them  reverence  things  unholy, 
and  tend  constantly  toward  political  institutions,  fitted  to  afford  to  each 
individual  the  gratification  of  his  Self-Esteem  in  independence,  and  his 
Conscientiousness  in  equality  before  the  law.     Those  who  contend  thai 
institutions  come  first,  and  that  character  follows  as  their  effect,  are 
bound  to  assign  a  cause  for  the  institutions  themselves.     If  they  do  not 
spring  from  the  native  mind,  and  are  not  forced  on  the  people  by  conquest, 
it  is  difficult  to  see  whence  they  oan  originate.. 

The  phrenologist  is  not  satisfied  with  these  common  theories  of  national 
character ;  he  has  observed  that  a' particular  form  of  brain  is  the  invariable 
concomitant  of  particular  dispositions  and  talents,  and  that  this  fact  holds 
good  in  the  case  of  nations  as  well  as  of  individuals.    Dr.  Gall**  has 
treated  briefly  of  ibis  subject,  and  after  noticing  the  effects  of  climate 
on  the  human  facalties, Jie  adds  the  following  most  proper  caution :  "  It 
is  generally  believed  that  it  is  sufjfciejit  to  have  a  Jfew  national  crania  be- 
fore one's  eyes  to  be  in  a  condition  to  draw  inductions  from  them.     This 
would  be  the  ease,  certainly,  if  the  moral  and  intellectual  character  of  all 
the  individuals  composing  a  nation  were  the  same ;  but,  according  to  the 
observations  of  Dr.  Spurzheim  and  myself,  great  differences  exist  between, 
individuals  belonging  even  to  nations  having  a  very  determinate  che-, 
racter.     Dr.  Spurzheim  saw  in  London  twelve  Chinese,  and  he  found 
them  to  differ  as  much  from  each  other  as  Europeans.     Resemblance 
between  the  individuals, held  good  only  in  the  cwntenance,  and  particu- 
larly in  the  position  of  the  eyes.     M.  Diard  gave  me  two  crania  found 
at  Coulpi,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges?     If  I  exc*ept  the. organs  of  Philo- 
progenitiveness  and  Acquisitiveness,  which  are  very  large,  all  the  others 
presented  striking  differences.     We  see  the  same  differences  among  ne- 
groes, although  they  always  resemble  each  other  in  the  mouth  and.  nose, 
especially  when  thejr  are  natives  oftjo>e  same  country.     Dr.  Spurzheim 
*  Sur  Its  Fattetiom*dk  Cenfu&t  tome  vn  p.  412. 
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nw  in  London,  in  the  establishment  for  mutual  instruction,  three  negrost. 
one  of  whom  was  a  young  man  of  eighteen  years  of  age,  endowed  wit& 
extraordinary  talents  and  an  agreeable  countenance.  I  have  seen  sereai 
negroes,  of  both  sexes,  whose  features  were  altogether  agreeable.  1  <*• 
serve  the  same  forms  among  individuals  of  different  nations  ;  so  much  «c, 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  distinguish,  by  these  alone,  whether  is  in- 
dividual was  a  Frenchman,  German,  Italian,  Spaniard,  or  an  Engksa- 
man.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  find  individuals  in  all  nations  w:s 
have  the  same  moral  and  intellectual  character.  Those,  therefore,  joe? 
precipitately,  who  believe  that  they  are  able  to  decipher  the  general  cm- 
racter  of  a  nation  from  a  small  number  of  skulls.  In  order  te  discover 
this  general  character,  it  is  necessary  to  sturdy  a  great  number  of  ind:*.- 
duals — entire  regimeuts-^-the  whole  nation  so  far  as  possible.  With  scci 
facilities,  it  will  be  easy  for  the  organologist  to  discover  in  the  struck 
of  the  head  the  material  cause  of  the  peculiar  character  of  fhe  people." 

The  Phrenological  Society  of  Edinburgh  possesses  the  largest  collec- 
tion of  national  crania  in  Europe,  and  while  I  am  ready  to  admit'  tu 
importance  of  Dr.  Gall's  caution,  it  is  proper  to  remark  that,  if  one  trr 
judge  from  this  collection,  he  overstates  the  extent  of  the  differences  be- 
tween  individual  skulls  belonging  to  the  same  people.  The  variety  of 
tribes  of  mankind  is  very  great,  and  the  political  do  not  always  coincide 
with  the  natural  divisions  of  the  races.  A  collection  of  Russian  cncii, 
for  instance,  might  contain  almost  every  variety  of  the  human  specie*. 
except  negroes ;  they  would  all  be  Russians  politically  ;  but  in  thei: 
natural  characteristics  they  would  belong  to  the  Celtic,  German,  Mocgo- 
lian,  and  Circassian  races,  and  their  varieties.  Distinct  and  well-marked 
tribes  alone  should  be  considered  as  nations  when  we  are  considering  the 
peculiarities  of  national  skulls ;  but  if  this  be  done,  it  appears  to  me  Liu 
the  study  is  possible,  because  a  general  type  pervades  the  great  majority 
of  each  tribe.  It  is  true  that  several  individual  skulls;  closely  resembhig 
each  other,  may  be  selected  from  a  great  number  belonging  to  differed 
nations ; — but  this  is  an  exception  to  the  general  rule.  A  common  form 
in  the  entire  skull,  and*  a  common  proportion  in  the  different  organ*, 
pervades  the  forty  or  fifty  Hindoo  skulls  in  the  society's  museum,  ac- 
quired at  different  times  and  from  different  parts  of  Hindostan  ;  to  wfajci 
the  head  of  Rammohun  Roy  is  the  sole  marked  exception.  The  bead  ai 
this  celebrated  man,  both  in  site  and  combination,  resembles  the  skulls 
of  the  mixed  race  of  Celts  and  Germans  in  Europe  ;  but  be  was  a  phe- 
nomenon in  his  own  country.  There  are  varieties  of  developeraent  amon<r 
the  other  Hindoo  skulls,*  corresponding  to  the  differences  in  individual 
character ;  but  these  sink  into  insignificance  when  the  Hindoo  skull 
in  its  general  form,  is  compared  with>the>  negro  orCharib  in  their  general 
types.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  the  Esquimaux,  the  Swiss,  the  Pe- 
ruvian, and  other  national  skulls  in  the  society's  possession ;  a  peculiar 
character  pervades  the  skulls  of  each  nation,  which  strikingly  distinguishes 
them  from  others.  It  is  not  extraordinary  that  this  should  be  the  case, 
considering  that  the  nation  consists  of -ordinary  beings,  whose  general 
,  characteristics  are  closely  analogous. 

I  proceed,  therefore,  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  several  of  the  national 
crania  in  the  Phrenelogigtl  Society's  collection,  requesting  the  reader  to 
give  due  weight  to  Dr.  Gall's  caution. 

In  the  Phrenological  Transactions  an  account  is  given  of  the  Phreno- 
logy of  Hindostan,  by  Dr.  G.  M.  Patterson.  The  HINDOOS  are  re- 
markable for  want  of  force  of  character;  so  much  so,  that  a  handful  of 
Europeans  overcomes  in.  combat,  and  holds  in  permanent  subjection, 
thousands,  nay,  millions,  of  that  people.  Power  of  mental  manifestitiw 
hears  a  proportion  to  the  sike  of  the  cerebral  organs,  and  the  Hindoo  head 
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*■  ■"»!*  "id  the  "European  luge,  in  precise  conformity  with  the  different 

mental  characters."  Farther,  the  Hindoo 

is   distinguished  by  a  great  respect  for 

>     animal  life  and  absence  of  cruelty  in  his 

B  k   dispositions;   while,  at  the  same  time,  he 

I  is  destitute  of  fire,  and  of  that  energy  of 

■  mind   which   overcomes   obstacles     and 

■  gives  force  to  command.  The  European 
is  preriaely  the  opposite;  he  tires  to  a' 
great  extent  upon  animal  food,  ie  fierce 
m  his  anger,  and  is  characterized  by  great 
combative  and  destructive  vigour.     The 

Hindoo  skull  indicates  a  manifest  deficiency  in  the  organs  of  Combative- 
heh  and  Destruetiveneas  j  while  m  the  European  these  pans  arc  amply 
developed.  The  Hindoo  is  cunning,  timid,  and  proud  ;  and  in  him  Se- 
cretiveness,  Cautiousness,  and  Self-Esteem  aie  large  in  proportion  to  ths 
organs  last  mentioned.      In  intellect  the  Hindoo  ia  more  prone  to  analo- 

fittlc  given  to  discriminating  differences  ;  and  the  organ  of  Comparison 
IB  much  larger  in  hia  head  than  those  of  Causality  and  Wit.  Dr.  Patler- 
son  states  that  these  facts  are  drawn  from  upward  of  three  thousand  ob- 
servations ;  and  they  are  illustrated  by  a  collection  of  Hindoo  skulls 
presented  by  him  to  ths  Phrenological  Society.  These  akulls.t  twelve 
in  number,  and  a  large  addition  of,  skulls  of  the  same  nation,  acquired  by 
the  sociBty  from  rjther  quarters,  have  long  been  exhibited  to  public  in- 
spection, Mr.  Montgomery  has  called  in  question  the  justness  of  the 
character  assigned  to  the  Hindoos,  but  his  objections  have  been  ably  an- 
swered by  Dr.  Corden  Thomson  in  the  Phren.  Joura.,  vol.  si,  p.  344. 
I  still  regard  the  statements  made  by  Dr.  Patterson  to  be  correct. 

The  society's  collection  contains  other  apecimena  of  national  develope- 

ment  of  brain  eqnajly  interesting.     The  CHAfUB  skulls  present  a 

Ciuai*.  striking  sppearance.     They  are 

much  larger  than   the   Hindoo 

heads,  and.  in  conformity  with 


power,  this  tribi 

tnarkable  among  all    the  native 

temped   to  subdue  them ;    they 

have    hunted    them   down    like 

wild  beasts,  and  nearly  extirpated 

jjj  them,  but  failed  in  every  attempt 

Portuguese  and  Spaniards  did  the  natives  of  Mexico  and  Btuil,  Farther, 
toe  Chirib  brsin  is  prodigiously  developed  in  the  regions  of  Combative- 
MM  and  Destruetiveneas,  in  which  the  Hindoo  head  is  deficient  [  and  the 
former  race  is  as  ferocious  as  the'  latter  ia  mild  and  inofftrmive.  In  the, 
reflecting  organs  the  Charib  is  extremely  deficient  j  and  he  is  described 
as  rushing  with  unbridled  eagerneas  on  present  gratification,  blind  to  every 
consequence,  and  incapable  of  tracing  the  shortest  links  in  the  chain  of 
causation.     If  the  ear  be  taken  as  a  centre,  and  a  line  drawn  from  it  to 

At  tin  end  of  this  section  s  table  of  meaanrsmsnts  is  given  ef  all  ths 


skulls  mei 

islv  re™™*].-... 


t  I  strongly  recorqasend  to  the  reader 
tre  referred  to  .       . 


deeper  than  any  dascriptioi 


the  molt  prominent  put  of  the  forehead  of  the  Chirib  skulls,  «noT  wwHher 
line  be  drawn  from  the  dune  point  to  the  most  prominent  part  of  the 
occiput,  it  will  be  found  that  by  far  the  largest  qnantit;  of  the  brain  is 
■itualed  behind  the  ear.  The  organs  of  the  animal  propensities  greatly 
preponderate  over  those  of  the  intellectual  faculties.  If  the  region  attars 
the  organs  of  Cautiousness  and  Causality  be  measured,  the  height  will  be" 
found  to  be  small,  compared  with  that  in  Europeans — an  indication  that 
the  organs  of  the  moral  sentiments  also  are  deficient  in  size.  The  so- 
ciety possesses  casta  of  fire  skulls  of  Charibs,  all  of  "which,  with  indivi- 
dual differences,  present  a  general  type  characteristic  of  the  whole.  In 
St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  London,  I  hare  seen  the  original  of  one  of  theee 
casts  :  the  whole  were  procured  by  Dr.  Spurzheim  from  authentic  skulls, 
and  their  genuineness  may  be  relied  on.  In  the  Anatomical  Museum  of 
the  Andersonian  University,  in  Glasgow,  I  have  seen  another  Cfiarib  skjill, 
corresponding  exactly  with  those  now  mentioned. 

Mr.  Sedgwick,  Secretary  to  the  Phienological  Society  of  London, 
communicated  an  interesting  Essay  to  the  Phrenological  Journal,  (vol  vi., 
p.  317,)  on  "  the  artificial  compression  or  the  infant  head,  by  barbarous 
nations,"  in  which  he  clearly  establishes  that  the  Oharib  and  other  Indus 
tribes  Batten  the  forehead  of  their  ■child ron  hy  compression,  some  of  them 
by  means  of  a  small  bag  of  sand,  others  by  confinement  of  the  infant  head 
between  two  small  pieces-  of  wood,  one  placed  before  and  the  other 
behind,  both  being  firmly  bound  together  ;  and  others,  on  the  north-west 
coast,  by  a  board  in  the  cradle  brought  OTer  the  forehead,  and  tied  firmly 
down  upon  the  bead  of  the  infant.  The  child  is  seldom  taken  from  the 
cradle,  and  the  compression  is  continued  till  it  is  able  ta  walk.  With 
the  comic  of  the  flatness,  however,  I  ant  not  at  present  dealing,  the  onbjr 

Kint  I  wish  to  establish  being  the  fact  of  concomitance  between  the 
nciency  of  organization  and  deficiency  of  mental  ability,  which  is  sa 
certain  as  to  be  altogether  indisputable. 

The  NEW  HOLLAND  tkull  in- 
dicates a  lamentable  deficiency  in 
the  region)  or  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual organs.  The  organs  of 
Number,  Constructive  nese,  Reflet- 
lion,  ami  Ideality  are  particularly 
deficient,  while  those  of  the  animal 
propeneitiea  are  fully  developed. 
The  society  possesses  casts  or  two 
skulls  of  natives  of  New  Holland,  <j 
and  Sir  George  S.  Mackenzie  baa 

presented  to  it  the  actual  skulls  of  a  chief  and  a  female  of  that  country  ; 
and  the  whole  correspond,  in  a  striking  manner,  in  their  general  fea- 
tures. 

If  these  skulls  were  put  into  the  hands  pi  a  phrenologist  to  state  the 
dispositions  which  they,  indicate,  he  would  say  that  there  should  be 
considerable  energy  and  courage,  but  eitreme  intellectual  incapacity, 
selfishness,  stubbornness,  and  harshness.  Every  talent  necessary  for 
architecture,  and  the  constructive  arts  in  general,  is  defective,  while 
Ideality  is  so. small,  that  sentiments  of  refinement  or  elegance  will  scarcely 
:ieneed.  The  most  unaccustomed  eye  will  perceive  how 
'  that  of  the  Charib  fall  short  of  the  European  in  the  or- 

The  Following  account  of  the  actus!  condition  of  the  natives  of  New 
Holland  is  given  in  Smellie's  Philosophy  of  Natnral  History:  "It 
would  appear  that  they  pull  out  the  two  fore-teeth  of  the  upper  jaw  ;  for 
at  neither  sei,  nor  at  any  particular  period  of  life,  are  these  teeth  to  be 
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Been.*  They  are  beardless :  their  visage  it  long,  without  exhibiting  * 
single- agreeable  feature ;  their  hair  is  btack,  short,  and  crisped ;  and  their 
skin  is  equally  black  as  that  of  the  Guinea  negroes.  Their  only  clothing 
consists  of  a  piece  of  the  bark  of  a  tree  tied  round  their  waist,  with  a 
handful  of  long  herbs  placed  in  the  middle.  They  erect  no  house*  ;  and, 
without  any  coveting,  they  sleep  on  the  ground.  •  Men,  women,  and 
children  associate  promiscuously  to  the  number  of  twenty  or  thirty.  A 
small  fish  which  they  catch  in  reservoirs  made  with  stones  in  arms  of  the 
sea,  constitutes  their  chief  nourishment ;  and  with  bread  and  every  spe- 
cies of  grain  they  are  totally  unacquainted."!  I  select  this  description  on 
account  of  its  brevity.     Smell ie  refers  to  Dampier  as  his  authority. 

Captain  Cook  was  the  first  who  explored  the  eastern  coast  of  New 
Holland,  of  the  natives  of  which  he  gives  the  following  account :  "  They 
appeared  to  have  no-  fixed  habitations ;  for  we  saw  nothing  like  a  town 
or  a  village  in  the  whole  country.  *  Their  houses,  if  houses  they  may  be 
called,  seem  to  be  formed  with  less  art  and  industsythan  any  we  had 
seen,  except  the  wretched  hovels  at  Terra  del  Fuego^anid  in  some  respects 
they  are  inferior  even  to  them.     At  Botany  Bay,  where  they  were  best, 
they  were  just  high  enough  for  a  man  to  sit  upright  in,  but  not  large 
enough  for  him  to  extend  himself  in  his  whole  length  in  any  direction : 
they  are  built  with  pliable  rods,  about  as  thick  as  a  man's  finger,  in  the 
form' of  an*  oven,  by  sticking  the  two  ends  into  the  ground,  and  then 
covering  them  with  palm  leaves  and  broad  pieces  of  bark :  the  door  is 
nothing  but  a  large  hole  at  one  end,  opposite  to  which  the  fire  is  made. 
Under  these  houses  or  sheds  they  sleep,  coiled  up  with  their  heels  to 
to  their  head ;  and  in  this  position  one  of  them  will  hold  three  or  foor 
persons,  "-a-"  The  only  furniture  belonging  to  these  houses  that  fell  under 
our  observation,  is  a  kind  of  oblong  vessel  made  of  bark,"  which  was 
supposed  to  be  used  as  a  bucket  for  carrying  water.     Captain  Cook  adds, 
that  u  both  sexes  go  stark  naked ;"  and  that  he  saw  neither  nets  nor 
vessels  in  which  water  might  be  boiled.    "  The  canoes  of  New  Holland," 
he  continues,  "  are  as  mean  and  rude  as  the  houses,"  being,  on  the  south- 
em  parts  of  the  coast,  "  nothing  more  than  »  piece  of  bark,  about  twelve 
feet  long,  tied  together  at  the  ends,  and.  kept  open  In  the  middle  by  small 
bows  of  wood ;"   and  in  the  northern  parts  merely  the  hollow  trunk  of  a 
tree.     These  were  the  inhabitants  of  as  different  part  of  New  Holland 
from  that  visited  by  Dampier.     Their  want  of  curiosity  also  was  very  re- 
markable, and  forms  a  good  contrast  with  the  wonder  with  which  some 
American  tribes  regarded  the  Spaniards  and  their,  ships  on  their  first  ap- 
pearance in  the  new  world.     Captain  Cook  relates  that,  of  about  twenty 
natives  who  were  seen  on  the  shore,  not  far  from  Botany  Bay,  "  not  one 
was  observed  to  stop  and  look  toward  us,  but  they  trudged  along,  to  all 
appearance  without  the  least  emotion  of  curiosity  or  surprise,  though  it 
is  impossible  they  should  not  have  seen  the  ship  by  a  casual  glance,  as 
they  walked  along  the  shore ;  and  though  she  must,  with*  respect  to  every 
other  object  they  had  yet  seen,  have  been  little  less  stupendous  and  un- 
accountable than  a  floating  mountain,  with  ail  its  woods,  would  have 
been  to  us."$ 

These  observations  are  confirmed  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lang  in  the  follow- 
ing terms  :y  "  Throughout  the  whole  period  of  bis  government,"  says  Dr. 

*  These  teeth  are  wanting  in  the  chiefs  skull  presented  by  Sii  George  S. 
Mackenzie  to  the  society. 

t  Vol.  ii.,  p.  84.        t  See  Cook's  First  Voyage,  b.  ii.,  cb.  ii.  and  vi. 

$  An  Historical  and  Statistical  Account  of  New  South  Wales,  both  as  a 
penal  settlement  and  as  a  British  Colony.  By  John  Dun  more  Lang,  D.D., 
Senior  Minister  of  the  Scots  Church,  and  Principal  of  the*Australian  College, 
Sydney,  New  South  Wales.  London :  Cochrane  and  MacCrone.  1834.  Vol 
i.,"  pp.  36-39. 
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Lang,  "  Captain  Philip  endeavoured,  with  a  seal  and  perseverance  wiuei 
evinced  the  correctness  of  his  judgment  and  the  benevolence  of  hit  d» 
positkra,  to  conciliate  the  aborigines  of  the  territory.  But  all  the  efforti 
of  the  governor,  as  well  as  of  other  humane  individuals  in  the  colour,  a 
effect  the  permanent  civilization  of  that  miserable  people,  proved  otter* 
abortive.  There  was  no  difficulty  in  inducing  individual*  of  their  number, 
particularly  the  young,  to  reside  for  a  time  in  European  families,  and  to 
acquire  the  habits  and  learn  the  arts  of  civilization  ;  but  sooner  or  lata 
they  uniformly  rejoined  the  other  children  of  the  forest,  and  resumed  u* 
habits  of  savage  life.  Benneloug,  an  intelligent  native  of  some  conse- 
quence in  his  tribe,  had  been  domesticated  in  the  governors  family,  ani 
could  acquit  himself  at  table  with  the  almost  propriety.  On  returning  u 
England,  Captain  Philip  carried  him  along  with  him,  and  introduced  bs, 
as  an  interesting  specimen  of  the  aborigines  of  the  colony,  in  many  of  tie 
highest  circles  in  the  mother  country.  On  returning,  however,  to  hi 
native  land,  Benneleng  speedily  divested  himself  of  his  European  attire, 
and  rejoined  his  tribe  as  a  naked  savage,  apparently  unimproved  in  ibe 
least  degree  by  his  converse  with  civilized  man. 

"  In  the  year  1788  the  number  of  the  aborigines  inhabiting  the  shores 
of  Port  Jackson  was  very  considerable.  A  disease,  however,  somewhit 
resembling  the  small-pox,  which  appears  to  have  prevailed  among  them 
to  a  great  extent  shortly  after  the  establishment  of  the  colony,  thinned 
their  ranks  very  sensibly,  and  left  only  a  comparatively  small  number  to 
inherit  the  invaded  patrimony  of  their  forefathers.  Numerous  dead  bo- 
dies were,  from  time  to  time,  fonnd  by  the  colonists  in  all  directions  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  harbour,  in  the  very  attitude  in  which  the  wretch*! 
individuals  bad  died,  when  abandoned  by  their  tribe  from  fear  of  ue 
pestilence.  Besides,  the  natives  could  not  be  supposed  so  utterly  devoid 
of  understanding  as  not  to  perceive  that  the  occupation  of  their  country 
by  white  men  was  likely  to  diminish  their  means  of  subsistence.  *  White 
fellow  come,'  said  an  intelligent  black  native  of  a  tribe  residing  beyond  the 
Blue  Mountains  a  few  years  ago—4  White  fellow  come,  kangaroo  all  gone !' 
This  impression,  heightened  to  madness,  as  it  must  often  have  beeia, 
by  the  positive  aggressions  of  the  convicts,  led  not  nnfrequentfy,  in  the 
earlier  years  of  the  colony,  to  the  desultory  and  abortive,  but  murderous, 
efforts  of  savage  warfare.... But  rae  vicious  example  of  the  convict  popu- 
lation of  the  colony  has  already 'done  much  more  to  extinguish  the  mise- 
rable remnant  of  this  degraded  race,  in  all  the  more  populous  districts  of 
the  territory,  than  could  have  been  effected,  in  a  much  longer  series  of 
years,  by  the  united  agency  of  war  and  famine  and  pestilential  disease ! 

44  It  seems,  indeed,  to  be  a  general  appointment  of  Divine  Providence, 
that  the  Indian  wigwam  of  North  America  and  the  miserable*  bark-hat 
of  the  aborigines  of  New  Holland  should  be  utterly  swept  away  by  the 
flood-tide  of  European  colonization ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  races  of 
uncivilized  men  should  gradually  disappear  before  the  progress  of  civiliza- 
tion iu  those  countries  that  have  been  taken  possession  of  by  Europeans. 
Humanity  may  interpose  for  a  season,  for  the  preservation  of  savage  man, 
and  the  Christian  missionary  may  endeavour,  successfully  perhaps  in  some 
instances,  to  raise  him  from  the  darkness  and  the  slavery  of  heathenism 
to  the  light  and  liberty  of  the  gospel ;  but  European  vice  and  demoraliza- 
tion will,  even  in  free  colonies,  ere  long  infallibly  produce  a  rich  harvest 
of  misery  and  death  among  the  choicest  flowers  of  the  forest ;  and  the 
miserable  remnant  of  a  once  hopeful  race  will  at  length  gradually  disap- 
pear from  the  land  of  their  forefathers,  like  the  snow  from  the  summit* 
of  the  mountainsion  the  approach  of  spring!" 

In  Malthus's  £&ay  on  Population*  will  be  found  a  character  of  tat 

*  Book  i.,  chap.  iii. 
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The  HE W  ZBALANDER  rises  above  the  New  Hollander.  The  siie 
Of  the  brain  is  pretty  neatl;  the 
same  as  that  of  the  European,  but 
the  great  predominance  of  size  is 
tn  the  region  of  the  propensities. 
The  anterior  lobe  is  larger  than  in 
the  New  Hollander,  but  less  than 
k  in  the  European,  while  the  coronal 

'  bnl  extremely  shallow.     The  cha- 
racter winch  this  head  indicates  is 
one  moderately  intellectual,  of  con- 
siderable energy,   cruel,  cunning,- 
cautious,  Tain,  and  decidedly  de- 
ficient in  Benevolence,  Veneration,  and  Conscientiousness.      Mr.   Earle 
describes  them  as  active,  shrewd,  and  intelligent.     They  toil  by  hundred* 
in  their  forest*,  hewing  wood  for  the  European  dock-yards  established  on 
their  coast.     They  cultivate  potatoes  and  Indian  corn,  imitate  the  houses 
built  by  the  English,  decorate  the  interior  of  them  with  paintings  and 
carvings,  not  inferior  to  what  is  found  among  some  of  the  elder  labours 
of  the  Egyptians.      The  chiefs  do  not  consider  labour  disgraceful.     They 
are  exceedingly  handsome.     They  murdered  their  female  infants  in  great 
numbers,  until  they  discovered  that  Europeans  prized  Iheir  young  women. 
They  roast  and  en,  not  only  their  enemies,  but  occasionally  one  of  them- 
selves,    Mr.  Earle  saw  a  female  slave  killed  for  running  away,  roasted,  and 
eaten.     "Nino  months'  residence  in  New  Zealand  in  1SS7,"  pp.  10.  843. 
The  skull  of  a  NORTH  AMERICAN 
INDIAN  is  high  from  the  ear  upward,  and 
short  from  the  front  to  the  back.     The  fore- 
head is  not  largely  developed,  while  Firm- 
ness, Sec  ret  i  venose,  and  Cautiousness    are 
9  also   De- 
ll Concen- 
ss,  especially  the  latter,  are  small. 
:iety    possesses  only  two  casts   of 
skulls  of  this  tribe,  and  then- general  form  and 
appearance  are  alike.     It    is    impossible  to 
draw  any  safe  inference  from  so  limited  a 
collection,  yet  if  may  be  worth  while  to  notice  their  character,  for  the 
purpose  of  inducing  travellers  to  attend  to  their  cerebral  dev  elopement 
in  their  future  descriptions.     As  the  North  American  Indians  extend  over 
an  immense  territory,  it  is  probable  that  they  consist  of  a  variety  of.tribes; 
in  wbich  case  we  must  expect  to  find  considerable  differences  in  their 
skulls.     A  general  character,  nevertheless,  appears  to  pervade  them. 

"To  flee  from  an  adversary  that  is  on  his  guard,  and  to  avoid  a  contest 
where  he  cannot  contend  without  risk  to  his  own  person,  and  consequently 
to  his  community,  is  the  point  of  honour  with  the  American.  The  odds 
of  ten  to  one  are  necessary  to  warrant  an  attack  on  a  person  wbo  is  armed 
and  prepared  to  resist,  and  even  then  each  is  afraid  or  being  the  first  to 
advance.  The  great  object  of  the  moat  renowned  warrior  is,  by  every 
art  of  cunning  and  deceit,  by  every  mode  of  stratagem  and  surprise  that 
his  invention  can  suggest,  to  weaken  and  deatroy  the  tribes  of  hi 
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an  honourable  death,  is  a  misfortune  which  subjects  the  memory  of  the 
warrior  to  the  imputation  of  rashness  and  imprudence.  But  to  lie  in  wan 
day  after  day,  tilt  he  can  rush  upon  his  prey  when  most  secure  and  lent 
able  to  resist  him  ;  to  steal  in  the  dead  of  night  upon  hie  enemies,  set  in 
to  their  huts,  and  massacre  the  inhabitants  as  they  flee  naked  and  defence- 
less from  the  flames,  are  deeds  of  glory  which  will  be  of  deathless  memory 
in  the  breasts  of  his  grateful  countrymen."* 

To  this  description  it  may  be  added,  that  these  savages  possess  ion- 
'  perable  determination :  when  the  fate  of  war  has  placed  one  of  them  k 
the  power  of  his  enemies,  he  knows  that  the  most  dreadful  tortures  await 
him  ;  but  the  point  of  honour  then  is  to  set  the  malignity  of  his  tormentors 
at  defiance,  and  to  surpass  in  his  powers  ef  endurance  the  utmost  4imia 
of  their  barbarous  inflictions  of  pain.  *  The  American  savage,  beside*,  u 
already  noticed,  has  rarely  been  found  a  member  of  settled  society,  boi 
has  continued  a  wanderer  since  the  sun  first  rose  upon  him  in  his  desera 
till  the  present  day.  £*en  contact  with  Europeans,  surrounded  by  an 
and  enlightened  by  intelligence,  has  scarcely  communicated  one  iota  of 
improvement  to  this  miserable  race.  When  Europe  haa  been  conquered, 
the  victorious  and  the  vanquished  have  in  a  few  ages  amalgamated  together, 
been  blended  into  one,  and  have  at  last  formed  a  single  end  united  people. 
The  native  Americans  have,  on  the  contrary,  uniformly  receded  before 
the  Europeans ;  and  even  in  those  states  of  the  Union  in  which  their 
privileges  are  equal  with  those  of  the  whites,  they  rarely  rise  above  the 
dignity  of  a  barber  or  a  shoe-black. 

The  exact  coincidence  between  the  developement  of  these  skulls  and  the 
character  of  this  people  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  they  represent  the 
national  shape.  The  general  size  is  greatly  inferior  to  that  of  the  average 
European  head ;  indicating  inferiority  in  natural  mentah  power.  Toe 
combination  of  Destructiveness,  Secretiveness,  Cautiousness,  and  Firm- 
ness corresponds  remarkably  with  their  .timid,  cunning,  persevering  fero- 
city ;  while  their  deficiency  in  the  moral  organs,  and  in  Concentrativeness 
and  Adhesiveness,  would  account  for  the  looseness  of  their  social  and 
patriotic  relations.  .     « 

A  similar  description  of  the  American  Indians  is  given  by  Timothy 
Flint,  in  his  '*  Recollections  ojf  Ten  years'  Residences  and  Journeying* 
in  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi."  "1  have  conversed,'*  says  he,  "  with 
many  travellers  that  have  been  over  the  §tony  Mountains,  into  the  great 
missionary  settlements  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  These  travellers,  and 
some  of  them  were  professed  Catholics,  jinite  in  affirming,  that  the  can- 
verts  will  escape  from  the  mission*  whenever  it  is  in  their  power,  fly  ime 
their  native  deserts,  and  resume  at  once  their  old  medes  of  life.  The 
vast  empire  of  the  Jesuits  in  Paraguay  has  all  passed.aWay,  and  we  are 
told  the*  descendants  of  their  convert  Indians  are  nowise  distinguished 
from  the  other  savages.  It  strikes  me  that  Christianity  is  the  religion  of 
civilized  man  ;  that  the  savages  must  first  be  civilised,  and  that  as  there 
is  little  hope  that  the  present  generation  of  Indians  can  be  civilized,  then 
is  but  little  more  that  they  .will  be  Christianized,"  p.  145.  These  testi- 
monies are  all  confirmed,  and  the  developement  of  brain  is  described  from 
actual  observations^  by  Dr.  Caldwell,  in  the  following  terms  :f  "  The 
aborigines  of*  North  America  are  to  be  regarded,  I  think,  aa  a  variety  of 
the  Mongolian  race.  Certainly  they  are  not  of  the  Caucasian.  In  the 
course  of  my  tour  I  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  and  measuring  the 
heads  of  six  nations  or  tribes  of  that  unfortunate  family  of  men. 

"  In  -the  city  of  Washington  were  deputations  of  chiefs  from  the  Che- 
rokee, 4he  Creek,  and  the  Seminole  nations ;  and  in  the  state  of.  New 

*  M althus  on  Pop.,  B.  i.,  ch.  iv. 
f  Phrenological  Journal,  vol.  iv.,  p.  191. 
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"York  I  visited  the  dwellings -of  the  Oneida*,  the  Tuscaroras,  and  the 
Senekas. 

*'  Without  going  into  details,  I  can  state  only  the  result  of  my  obser- 
vations and  admeasurements,  which  were  often  repeated  in  presence  of 
intelligent  and  competent  witnesses. 

44  The  average  -size  of  the  head  of  the  Indian  is  less  than  that  of  the  head 
of  the  white  man,  by  the  proportion  of  from  an-  eighth  to  a  tenth,  'certainly 
from  a  tenth  to  a  twelfth  part  of  its  entire  bulk.  The  chief  deficiency  in 
(he  Indian  bead  lies  in  the  superior  and  lateral  parts  of  the  forehead,  where 
are  situated  the  organs  of  Comparison,  Causality,  Wit,  Ideality,  and 
Benevolence.  The  defect  in  Causality,  Wit,  and  Ideality  is  most  striking. 
In  the  organs  of  Combativeness,  Destructiveness,  Secretiveness,  Caution, 
and  Firnihess,  the  functions  of  which  constitute  the  dominant  elements 
of  the  Indian  character,  the developement  is  bold.  The  proportion  of  brain 
behind  the  ear  is  considerably  large*  in  the  Indian  than  in  the  white  man. 
The  organ  of  Adhesiveness  in  therormer  is  smelt 

•*  This  analysis,  brief  and  imperfect  as  it  is,  unfolds  to  us  much  of  the 
philosophy  of  the  Indian  character,  and  enables  us,  in  a  particular  manner, 
to  understand  the  cause  of  tbe  peculiar  inaptitude  of  that  race  of  men  for 
civil  life.  For,  when  the  wj>lf,  the  buffalo,  and  the  panther  shall  have 
been  completely  domesticated,  like  the  dog,  the  cow,  and  the  household 
eat,  then,  and  not  before^  may  we  expect  to  see  the  full-blooded  Indian  civi- 
lized like  tbe  white  man. 

"  Of  the  miaed  breed,  which  is  very  numerous,  the  cerebral  develop** 
ment  and  tbe  general  character  approach  those  of  the  white  man  in  pro- 
portion to  the  degree,  of  white  blood  which  individuals  possess.  On 
account  of  the  marked  superiority  of  his  intellect,  a  half -bred  seldom  fails 
to  become  a  chief. 

44  A  chief  of  the  Creek  nation,  who,  on  account  of  hia  pre-eminence  in 
eloquence,  held  the  appointment  of  orator  of  the  delegation,  surpassed,  in 
a  high  degree,  all  theothers  in  the  development  of  the  organs  of  Ideality 
and 'Comparison.  -  His  addresses  were  replete  with  metaphor,  and,  for  an 
uneducated  speaker,  marked  with  taste. 

44  Of  the  full-blooded  Indians  generally,  permit  me  to  remark,  that  strch 
is  their  entire  unfitness  for  civilization,  that  every  successive  effort  to 
mould  them  to  that  condition  of  life  more  and  more  deteriorates  their 
character.  Of  the  mtred-bloeds  this  is  not  true.  Hence,  the  only  efficient 
scheme  to  civilize  the  Indians  is,  to  cross  the  breed.  Attempt  any  other, 
and  you  wUl  extinguish  the  race.  To  the  truth  of  this  the  experience  of 
every  day  bears  ample  testimony.  Thoreal  aboriginal  Indian  is  retreating 
before  civilization,  and  disappearing'  with  the  buffalo  and  the  elk,  the  pan- 
ther and  the  grMy  bear.  Let  the  benevolent  and  enthusiastic  missionary 
say  what  he  may,  the  forest  is  the  natural  home  of  the  Indian.  Remove 
him  from  it,  and,  like  the  imprisoned  elephant,  he  tote*  the  strength  and 
loftiness  of  his  character.  He  becomes  a  hot-house  \>lant,  and  dwindles 
in  all  his  native  efficiencies.  This  problem  ( fox  so  by  many  it  is  considered) 
is  solved  only,  but  can  be  solved  easily,  by  the  lights  of  Phrenology.  On 
this  position  it  is  my  purpose  to  dwell  more  fully  hereafter. 

"  The  wisdom  of  Providence  is  manifested  in  the  innumerable  aptitudes 
of  things  that  everywhere  present  themselves,  and  in  none  more  clearly 
than  in  those  which  concern  the  human  family.  The  vast  American 
wilderness,  the  haunt-  of  the  deer  and  the  elk,  the  bear  and  the  buffalo, 
required  a  race  of  savages  to  people  it.  But  converted,  as  it  already  is, 
in  part,  and  rapidly  as  that  conversion  is  daily  extending  into  cultivated 
fields  and  populous  towns  and  cities,  the  abode  of  civilization,  comtnerce, 
and  the  arts,  the  mere  man  of  the  forest  is  no  longer  wanted,  and  he  is, 
therefore,  passing  away  He  has  flourished — he  was  needed ;  but  he  is 
needed  no  longer,  and  he  therefore  decays." 
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The  hMd  of  the  BRAZIL  INDIAN 

The  deficiency  id  Siie  is  the  nine,  indi- 
cating natural  inferiority  of  mind,  mil  the 
combination  of  organs  is  similar,  only 
Firmness  ia  uot  bo  great,  and  Concentra- 
tiveness  and  Philoprogemtivenesit  are 
moderate.  The  dimensions  are  annexed 
in  the  table. 

It  ia  known  that  the  Jeauita  attempted 
to  civilize  a  number  of  these  tribee,  and 

that,  by  humane  and  intelligent  treatment,  they  acquired  a  great  aonl 
ascendency  over  them,  induced  them  to  settle,  and  established  something 
like  Order  and  the  arts  of  social  life  among  them.  If  their  brains  had  pw-  . 
eestsd  [he  European  detelopement;  the  aeeda  of  improvement,  som  ani 
loitered  for  yean  by  a  protecting  hand*,  would  have  sprung  rap,  ndunrthk 
vigorously,  and  produced  an  abundant  harvest  of  permanent  civilization ;  J 
but  the  picture  is  precisely  toe  reverse.  "  It  must  be  admitted," '{tan 
the  reviewer  of  K osier's  Travels  in  Braiil,)  "  that  Mr.  Koeter'a  represen- 
tation of  the  Indiana  is  by-no  means  favourable  ;  and  the  opinions  wtncl 
he  eipreases  are  of  the  more  weight,  because,  ss  his  feelings  and  princi- 
ples are  of  the  beet  " 
look  forward  with  _.r . 
Indians  has  been,  theirs  is  still  no  very  desirable  state  or  existence  ;  the; 
are  always  regarded  as  children,  and  not  always  treated  as  they  wen  si 
the  Jesuits,  with  paternal  kindness.  But  when  they  escape  they  she*  j 
little  cspability  of  acting  for  themselves,  and  an  evident  tendency  (si  if  ■ 
instinctive)  to  return  to  a  wandering  end  savage  life :  it  does  not  aria 
from  any  feeling  connected  with- the  love  of  their  ancestors,  nor  a  tradition 
of  their  free  state;  they  du  not  appear  to  know  that  their  ancestors  bad 
been  slaves,  much  leas  would  any  knowledge  be  preserved  al  their  anterior 
state.  The  Indian  who  has  escaped  from  control  scarcely,  ever  plants  Tor 
himself— if  he  does,  he  sells  the  growing  crop  for  half  Its  value,  and  re- 
moves to  some  other  disliict ;  fishing  and  hunting  are  bis  favourite  pur- 
suits, and  he  is  never  stationary  for  any  length  of  time,  unless  it  be  near 
a  lake  or  a  rivulet."  The  strangest  and  worst  part  of  their  character  a 
their  want  of  natural  affection — so  old  charge  agsinst  them,  which  Mr. 
Hosier's  unexceptionable  testimony  confirms.  "They  appear,"  he  siji, 
"lobe  less  anxious  for  the  life  and  welfare  of  their  children  than  any  other 
race  of  men  who  inhabit  that  country." 
These  observationa  present  the  most  fertile  field  of  speculation  to  thi 
L  Tha  cast  of  the  Braail  Indian  shows  a  deficiency  in  six 

the  European  ;  and  hence  it  corresponds  with  the  fact,  thai 
these  Indians  are  regarded  and  treated  as  children,  that  they  are  destiuu 
of  foresight,  and  of  that  degree  of  steadineee  of  purpose  which  pursue*  a 
remote  advantage  through  numerous  intervening  obstacles.  When  an 
adult  individual  is  treated  as  a  child,  this  is  not  done  by  his  parents  or 
guardians  out  of  perversity,  but  because  bis  inferiority  in  intellectual  j»<r« 
as  perceived  both  by  him  and  them,  although  this  may  not  be  stated  in  so 
many  words  as  the  reason  of  his  being  subjected  to  guidance.  When 
strength  of  mind  appears,  we  are  constrained  by  the  very  laws  of  rmr  con- 
alitutton  to  treat  the  possessor  with  respect,  however  infantine  in  bodily 
Stature,  or  limited  in  point  of  sge.  Were  the  Indiana,  therefore,  equal  in 
their  natural  energies  to  Europeans,  they  would  soon,  by  dint  of  thi»  men- 
tal power,  acquire  their  knowledge  and  accomplishments,  and,  instead  of 

These  Indians,  however,  have  derived  some  improvement  from  educa- 
tion, alrhough.it  has  not  aupplied  the  defect  of  native  energy.      "  If  sdo> 
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i  hitherto  done  tittle  m  implanting  good  qualities,  it  has  dons 
radicating  evil  one*.  They  were  among  the  fierce*  and  most 
ngeful  of  the  human  race  ;  they  are  now  r-jujt  and  inoffensive,  rarely 
milting  murder,  (in  a  country  where  murder  ia  accounted  venial,  and 
^•nerally  obtains  impunity,  if  not  applause ;)  and  even  those  who  are  dis- 
honest confine  themselves  to  pilfering." 

Mr.  Koater  draws  the  following  comparison  between  the  negro  and  the 
Brazil  Indian :  "  The  negro  character,"  says  he,  » is  more  decided ;  it 
:a  worse,  but  it  ii  also  better."  "  The  Indian  seems  to  be  without  energy 
>r  exertion,  equally  incapable  great  evil  or  of  great  good.     Rich  mulatloes 

j.  i  l.  a  Indian  mechanic.     The  priesthood  ia 


TheikunoftheSEGROeridently 
rises  in  the  scale  of  den- lope  me  m  of 
the  moral   and  intellectual  organs  ; 
the  forehead  is  higher,  and  the  organs 
of  the  sediments  bear  a  larger  pro- 
portion to  those  of  the  propensities, 
than   in  the'  New  Hollander.     The 
organs  of  Philoprogenitiveness  and 
Con  cent  rati  ven  ess  are  largely  deve- 
loped ;  the  former  of  winch  produces 
the  love  of  children,  and  the  latter 
that  concentration  of  mind  which  ia 
favourable  to  settled  and  sedentary  employment!.     The  organa  of  Vene- 
ration a  ne?  Hope,  also  ate  considerable  in  size.     The  greatest  deficiencies 
lie  «.'  Coeacieiftiouaneas,  Cautiousness,  Ideality,  and   Reflection.     The 
diinermoaa  or  this  skull  are  given  in  the  table. 

Timothy  Flint  says,  "The  negro,  easily  elci  table,  in  the  highest  degree 
susceptible  of  all  the  passions,  is  more  especially  so  of  the  mild  and  gentle 
affections  To  the  Indian,  stern,'  silent,  mosdy,  ruminating,  eaiatence 
deems  a  barden.  To  the  negro,  remove  only  pain  and  hunger,  it  is 
naturally  a  state  of  enjoyment.  As  Boon  as  his  toils  are  for  a  moment 
•uftprrilrd.  he  sings,  he  seis.es  his  fiddle.'lje  dances." 

The  different  tribes  whjSh  inhabit  Africa  present  very  different  appea- 
rances in  point  of  civilization  ;  but  none  of  them  have  made  so  great  a 
progress  as  the  European  nations.  I  havd'been  informed  by  persons  who 
have  been  long  resident  in  the  West  hdia  Islands,  that  great  differences 
are  observed  in  the  natural  talents  of  thfe  negroes,  according  to  the  pro- 
vincea  from  which  they  have  been  brought.  Some  parts  of  Africa  yield 
persons  capable  of  becoming  excellent  operative  mechanics  ;  others,  clerks 
and  accountants  ;  and  some  mere  labourers,  incapable  of  any  intellectual 
attainment.  It  would  be  extremely  interesting  to  lesrn  in  what  respect 
they  differ  in  the  forms  of  their  heads. 

Some  nations  of  Africa  greatly  surpass  others  in  energy  of  character 
and  mechanical  skill.  >'  The  Caffres  are  entirely  black,  but  bear  no  trace 
of  the  negro  features.  In  the  form  of  their  skull  and  face  they  differ  li  tile 
from  the  moat  perfect  Europeans."  This  race  is  ingenious  in  several 
arts  -,  but.  on  account  of  their  constant  wars,  agriculture  is  in  a  depressed 
slate.  Although  their  coast  ia  covered  with  excellent  fish,  they  do  not 
catclt  them,  and  indeed  have  no  boats  nor  csnoes  Marriage  is  invariably 
conducted  by  sate.  The  Boahunns  are  represented  as  "gay,  gentle,  and 
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thtir  manners  ;  yet  the;  "  csny  on  war  M  ftorerir  m  > 
Other  barbarians.  Mr.  Campbell  tuning,  in  the  course  of  laligumi  it 
•traction,  asked  one  of  tbetrt,  '  tor  what  ami  ws*  man  made,'  the  mm 
•u,  '  for  plundering  expeditions.'  "*  Mr.  Bowditch  gives  an  ueco-u 
of  the  Aahanteee,  by  which  it  appears  that  they  display  great  activity  px 
considerable  ingenuity  of  mind  ;  but  that  they  are  dehaeed  by  the  nut 
ferocious  dispositions  and  the  grossest  superstition.  The  deecnpiffiL- 
given  by  >  variety  of  travellers  oiTimbuctoo,  and  of  the  commerce  carri- 
on upon  the  Niger  by  the  natives  of  Africa,  if  they  can  be  at  all  depend. 
apon,  also  indicate  considerable  scope  of  mind  and  aoaae  eapacitr  br  tit 
social  Male,  and  place  the  Africans  decidedly  above  the  native  Anwcim; 
al)  these  facta  coincide  with  the  expectations  which,  n  phrenologist  wma; 
form,  on  examining  the ii  different  skulls. 

One  feature  is  very  general  in  descriptions  of  the  African  tribes ;  on 
are  extremely  euperstitioue.  They  purchase  fttickem,  or  charm,  a i 
high  price,  and  believe  thera  to  be  sure  preservatives  agaimu.  all  the  eu 
ef  life.  This  character  corresponds  with  the  dovelopoment  which  » 
observe  in  the  negro  elulhi  ;  for  they  exhibit  ranch  Hope,  Veneration,  n 
Wonder,  with  comparatively  little  reflecting  power.  Their  def«n« 
Causality  incapacitates  them  for  tracing  the  relation  of  cause  and  eles. 
and  their  great  Veneration,  Hope,  and  Wonder  render  them  proof  id 
credulity,  and  to  regard,  with  profound  admiration  and  respect,  any  objtti 
which  is  represented  aa  possessing  supernatural  power. 

The  heads  of  the  SANUWICH 
ISLANDERS  are  under,  rather  than 
equal,  to  the  average  site  of  the  Euro- 
pean ;  and  the  face  certainly  does  not 
indicate  so  high  a  natural  character  aa 
the  European,  although  closely  ap- 
proaching to  it.  The  Phrenological 
Society  possesses  five  akulle  of  the 
Sandwich  Islanders.  They  are  eharac  J 
lerized  by  the  long  form  3T  the  Europe-  I 

bach  ;  and  by  a  greater  proportion  lying 
before  than  behind  the  external  orifice  ef  the  ear.  This  n  reroaiiifo 
particularly  in  two  of  thijikulLo.  The  coronal  region  is  broad  and  tole- 
rably well  developed,  but  not  equal  in  height  above  Cautiousness  mi 
Causality  to  the  European.  The  anterior  lebe,  manifesting  the  intelltti, 
is  pretty  vrekl  developed,  being  decidedly  larger  than  that  of  the  negro. 
American  Indians,  and  New  Hollanders.  AlTbf  them  have  a  consign 
ble  portion  of  Eventuality,  1  family  which  Dr.  Gall  long  ego  doDornioa>l 
Edutabihiy,  and  which  must  greatly  expedite  civilisation.  Three  of  lit 
skulls  are  decidedly  ancient,  sod,  having  been  obtained  from  the  onier 
Muriui  or  burial-places,  probably  afford  correct  specimens  of  the  heals 
ef  the  aboriginal  inhabitants,  before  the  islands  were  discovered  by  Cap- 
tain Cook.  This  navigator  found  this  race  very  superior  to  most  of  tin? 
ether  savage  tribes  .which  he  visited.  Their  ad'iance  toward  civilian  H 
is  evinced  hy  their  respectful  reception  of  the  bodies  of  their  king  tai 
queen,  who  had  dies  in  London— by  the  appearance  of  their  chiefs  in  Eng- 
lish mourning — by  their  procession  to  the  chorch,  and  the  high  impiore- 
mem  conspicuous  in  the  whole  community — circumstances  winch  htn 
been  noticed  by  the  public  papers,  and  are  given  more  in  detail  in  a  uu- 
Tative  of  the  voyage  of  the  Blonde  Frigate  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  put- 
liahed  in  tho  year  1320. t 

'  Uyden  snd  Murray's  Historical  aoeoont  of  Discoveries  and  Travels  it 
Afnc»,  vol.  ii.,  pD.  332,  3S0.  r  A  more  particular  account  o-  -b. 

Baodmch  Islanders  will  h-Simd  in  the  Phrenological  Journal,  toL  iii.,p.  tH- 
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Swim  Seuu..  The  brains  of  the   EUROPEAN' 

NATIONS  differ  considerably  from 
each  other,  but  a  common  type  charac- 
terizes them  all,  and  distinguishes  them 
from  those  now  described.     They  are 
decidedly  larger  than  the  Hindoo,  Ame- 
rican Indian,  and  negro  heads;  and  this 
indicates  superior  force  of  mental  cha- 
racter.    The  portion  before   the  ear, 
connectedwith  the  intellectual  faculties, 
and  the  coronal  region,  or  the  organs  of 
the  moral  sentiments,  are  more  amply 
developed  in  proportion  to  the  base  and 
'posterior  inferior  parts  of  the  brain,  or 
the  qrans  of  the  animal  propensities.     In  short,  they  indicate  a  higher 
natural  power  of  reflection,  and  a*  greater  natural  tendency  to  justice, 
benevolence,  veneration,  and  refinement,  than  the  others.     The  organs 
in  which  the  European  brain  in  an  especial  idegvee  excels  are,  Ideality, 
Conscientiousness,  Causality,  and  Wit.    The  organs  of  these  faculties 
are  almost  invariably  small  in  barbarous  and  savage  tribes.     The  Euro- 
pean skull  belongs  to  the  Caucasian  variety  of  Blumenbach,  which  he 
considers  as  the  most  beautiful  and  perfect  of  -all  the  national  crania  in 
the  world  ;  and  in  this  point  he  and  the  phrenologists  agree.     The  cut 
represents  a  Swms  skull,  which  is  very  favourably  developed  in  the  region 
of  the1  moral  sentiments.     If  the  space  above  the  asterisks,  Cautiousness 
and  Causality,  be  compared  with  the  same  region  in  the  New  Zealander 
or  Hew  Hollander,  a  very  marked  inferiority  in  the*  latter  will  be  observed. 
The  ANCIENT  EGYPTIANS  appear,  fronUhe  stupendous  monu- 
ments of  arts  sad  science  left  behind  them,  to  have  been  a  highly  intelli- 
gent and  civilized  people :  and  it  is  a  striking  fact,  that  the  skulls  of 
ancient  mummies  almost  invariably  belong; to  the  same  class  with  those 
of  modern  Europeans.     In*  the  society's  collection  there  are  two  skulls 
of  mommies,  five  casts  of  the  sjculls  of  mummies,  and  I  have  seen  or 
obtained  accurate  descriptions  of  the  Ikolls  of  half  a  dozen  more  :  full 
size,  full  development  of  the  anterior  lobe,  and  broad  coronal  region 
characterize  them  all.     The  coronal  region,  however,  is  not  high,  and  this 
is  the  point  in  which  their  inferiority  to  modem  European  skulls  chiefly 
consists.  ^ 

The  society  possesses  also  several  skulls  of  ANCIENT  GREEKS. 
They  are  large,  and  exhibit  a  favourable  developement  of  the  coronal 
region  and  intellect,  combined  with  large  oiwans  of  the  propensities.  In 
Anciint  Gbibk.       particular,  the  oqpns  of  Constructiveness  and 

Ideality  are  large,  and  in  this  respect  they  form 
as  striking  a  cSrilrtstto  the  skulls  of  the  New 
Hollanders,  as  the  hovels  of  the  latter  do  to  the 
temples  and  works  of  art  of  the  Greeks. 

These  facts  appear  to  indicate  that,  when 
nations  are  independent  %  and  left  at  liberty  to 
follow  the  bent  of  their  own  judgments  and 
dispositions,  their  institutions  spring  from  the 
peculiar  mental  constitutions  wiiich  they  have 
respectively  received  from  nature,  and  that  this 
constitution  is  in  accordance  with  the  develope- 
ment of  their  brains.  Climate  and  other  exter- 
nal causes  modify,  to  some  extent,  the  effects  of 
natural  endowment,  but  the  distinguishing  features  of  each  people  seem 
to  bear  a  more  direct  and  uniform  relation  to  the  tke  and  form  of  th|ir 
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<j  the  AanuitiM,  die  national  chmncUi  has  no  adequate  opportuniitn 
enfolding  its  peculiarities  ;  and  hence,  if  this  circumstance  be  overlooks 

periods  of  their  history.  The  modern  Greeks,  it  nu  lately  said,  do  or. 
resemble  their  ancestors  than  the  Hindoos  the  Europeans  ;  and  this  mi 
urged  aa  an  insuperable  objection  against  Phrenology.  Now,  bowsre 
whan  the  Turkish  yoke  is  loosened,  eo  as  to  allow  the  native; qaalitia  B 
•hoot,  we  sea  the  same  force  of  character,  the  same  deliberate  aod  dti-i 
mined  heroism,  the  same  capacity  fat  stratagem  in  war,  all  the  iclilew 
and  prcneoess  to  dissension,  and  the  asms  ascendancy  of  passion  at*: 
distingoished  the  Greeks  in  the  days  of  Periclee,  reappearing  in  ok 
descendants.  Many  millions  of  Hindoos,  Africans,  and  American  lodjn 
have  been  fongea  independent  or  a  foreign  yoke,  and  never  duplflj* 
qualities  such  as  those  exhibited  by  independent  European*. 

of  temperament  ire  distinguishable  m  nation al  skulls.  T:'  . 
''grain  of  the  New  Holland  skulk  ia  extremely  rough  and  coarse  ;  that  s  ] 
the  Hindooe  fine,  snaeotb,  add  compact,  more  closely  resembling  iron: 
the  Swiss  skulls  are  open  and  soft  in  the  grain,  while  the  Greek  are  ekse  I 
and  Doer.  There  would  be  a  corresponding  quality  of  brain  in  the  laoi- 
vidusjs,  »hiah  would  influence  the  mental  character. 

The  Phrenological  Society  have  more  specimens  of  national  skulls  i-ia 
are  there  noticed.  They  afford  interesting  materials  for  pttikMOphiol 
reflection,  but  the  great  length  to  which  this  work,  has  extended  coaipeii 
me  to  omit  the  notice  of  them. 


The  measurements  in  the  foregoing  table  do  not  represent  the  si 
any  organs  in  particular,  for  the  reasons  stated  on  p.  94.  They  are  in«w 
ed  10  indicate  whether  ihs  .lulls  are  large  or  small.  They  do  am, 
however  soeompiiah  this  object  auccessfiilly,  in  consequence  of  the 
impossibility  of  measuring  irregular  spheres  by  diameters.  They  are. 
therefore,  indications  merely  of  ihe  length  of  the  particular  lines  ii.it! 

aipns  of  the  skulk  may  be  formed.     A  scientific  mode  of  measurement  u 
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nir.li  wanted.  These  msaenreeaentc  are  takes  ban  individual  skulls,  sad 
lumot  be  given  a*  an  exact  statement  of  the  average  of  the  different 
ational  crania.  They  are,  however,  an  appro*  im  Hi  ion  to  truth,  and  are 
u&cient  to  «how  the  interest  of  the  investigation.  The  collection  is  "ill 
x>  limited  to  enable  aa  to  dram  average  remits.  The  negro  skull  in  a 
eay  favourable  Specimen,  and  the  Swim  ia  rather  above  an  average. 

The  real  character*  of  rerara  nation*  will  never-  be  philosophically 
eiineated,  nntil  travellers  abaUdttacribe  their  temper  amenta,  and  the  aiui 
nd  combination*  at  their  braina.  Blumenbach'a  extensive  work  on  Na- 
ioiral  Crania  ia  destitute  of  moral  interest,  owing  to  hi*  omission  of  all 
lotice  of  the  characters  of  the  nations  whose  heada  he  represents. 

Dr.  Vtmont,  in  his  Trait*  dt  Fhrenologu,'  has  a  valuable  chapter  oa 
istional  heada,  ia  which,  be  describee,  among  others,  the  characteristic 
gatures  of  the  German,  French,  and  English  heada  and  nations  with  great 
tccurecy.  He  pronounce*  an  eloquent  eulogium  on  the  Scotch  character, t 
vkicli  derivea  a  greater  value  from  the  unprejudiced  and  enlightened  spirit 
11  which  he  speaks  of  hie  own,  the  English,  and  other  nations.  He 
egrets  that  he  ia  not  informed  concerning  the  Scotch  and  Irish  deve- 
opementa  of  brain.  In  The  Fhratologvml  JeatrnoJ,  vol.  ii.,  p.  189,  some 
ibservations  on  the  Irish  bead  are  recorded.  We  invite  him  to  come 
to  Scotland,  end  form  hie  own  judgment  of  ear  national  heads.  The  ■ 
SCUTCH  lowland  population,  which  ha*  done  everything  by  which 
Scotland  is  distinguished,  excepting  in  the  department  of  war,  ia  a  mixed 
race  of  Celts  and  Saxons.  The  long  need  of  the  Celts  ia  combined  with 
the  large  reflecting  end  moral  otgans  which  characterise  the  Germans. 
The  following  is  an  average  specimen  of  the  Scotch  lowland  head  : 


lymphatic  and  nervous,  with  an  infusion  of  the  biln 
common  ;  the  hair  ia  of  a  sandy  colour,  the  akin  pale,  the  figure  heavy, 
bul  the  eyes  are  blue  and  clear.  The  individual*  are  capable  of  long  en- 
during efforts.  The  organs  of  Amativetiess  are  considerable,  and  Piiilo- 
proeenittsenesB  and  Adhesiveness  large  :  and  domestic  attachment  is  a 
striking  characteristic  of  tho  race.  Combs  tivenass  and  Des  true  livens  as 
are  generally  large,  and  the  people  are  irascible,  fond  of  war,  and  addicted 
to  the  worst  ipieciea  of  mischief,  the  wanton  destruction  ol"  objects  of  utility 
and  ornament.  They  are  also  not  particularly  merciful  to  the  lower  ani- 
mals: The  organs  of  Secretiveneae,  Cautiousness,  and  Firmness  are  ge- 
nerally  large  ;  and  the  Scotch  ire  remarkable  (or  prudence,  tavair-fatrt, 
and  perseverance  Self-Esteem  and  Love  of  Approbation  are  large,  and 
•  Turns  ii.,  p.  4T(*  t  J-'*.  Cit,,  vol.  ii.,  p.  MO, 
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relatively  to  each  other  equally  developed  ;  the  consequence  of  which  ;< 
that  tbe  Scotch  stand  in  the  middle  line  between  the  English  and  :i 
French  in  regard  to  these  faculties.     In'  the  English  Self- Esteem  predtr 
initiates,  and  their  vices  are  pride  and  egotism.     In  the  French  the  Lor 
of  Approbation  predominates,  and  .they  are  prone  to  -vanity,  and  shovi 
deficiency  of  dignity  and  self-respect.     The  Scotch,  with  equal  Sei:- 
Esteem  with  the  English,  temper  its  manifestations  by  Love  of  Approba- 
tion, and  present  a  mitigated  egotism  that  is  not  offensive  to  foreigner. 
With  Love  of  Approbation  equal  to  the  French,  but  restrained  by  a  large 
Self- Esteem,  Cautiousness,  and  Secretiveneas,  they  present  a  more  <ii pru- 
ned and  reserved  politeness.     The  organs  of  Acquisitiveness  are  genera]  r 
large  in  the  Scotch,  and,  taken  in  connexion  with  large  Self- Esteem,  tbt 
result  is  a  strong  infusion  of  selfishness,  or  at  least  of  attention  to  self- 
interest.     Aided  by  Cautiousness,  &ecretiveness,  Firmness,  and  the  moral 
and  intellectual  organs,  this  combination  leads  them  to  general  success. 
when  placed  in  competition  with  other  nations,  in  the  career  of  wealth. 
and  explains  the  extraordinary  rapidity  with  which  Scotland  acquired  capi- 
tal when  the  markets  of  England  and  its  colonies  were  opened  to  her  x- 
d natty.     In  the  Scotch  head  the  organs  of  Benevolence,  Veneration,  aoc 
Wonder  are  generally  largely  developed:'  large   Conscientiousness  is 
common,  but  not  nearly  so  prevalent  as '  these,  and  Hope  in  general  a 
only  moderately  developed     The  combination  of  Adhesiveness,  Benevo- 
lence, Conscientiousness,'  and  Firmness  gives  the  Scotch  an  attached, 
faithful,  and  trust-worthy  character.     The  combination  of  Veneration. 
Wonder,  and  Conscientiousness  renders  them  religious,,  but  their  grea* 
Destructiveoess,  Cautiousness,  and  Firmness  give  a  dark  and  stern  cha- 
racter to  their  faith.     They  are  sincere  and  ardent  in  their  religious  im- 
pressions, and  cannot  conceive  the  possibility  of  any  form  of  belief  being 
acceptable  to  God  except  their  own.     They  are,  id  consequence,  regarded, 
by  the  other  European  nations,  as  bigoted  and  intolerant  ;  but  tfus  cha- 
racter, in  so  far  as  justly  attributable  to  them,  is -the  result  rather*  of  an 
nndoubting  sincerity  in  their  own  belief,  than  of  feebleness  of  intellect  or 
deficiency  of  generous  sentiment.  .  Tneenlightenment  of  the  understands? 
of  the  people  will  correct  these  errote*    The  organs- of  Ideality  and  Imi- 
tation are  only  moderately  developed"  in  the  Scotch,,  and  they  are  not  re- 
markable for  quickness  in^adopting  new  modes,  noc  for  refinement.    Tbe? 
are  a  homely  people.    The  anterior  lobe  of  Che  brain  devoted  to  intellect  a 
generally  well  developed.     The  organs  oflndividuality,  Form,  and  Con- 
structiveness,  however,  are  relatively  deficient.     Hence  the  Scotch  do  not 
excel  in  precise^  knowledge  of  details,  nor  in  the  fine  arts.     The  organ 
of  Time  are  larger  than  those  of  Tune  4  and  the  national  music  pre- 
sents a  combination  of  a  few  notes  generally  expressive  of  boldness, 
affection,  tenderness,  or  melancholy,  formed  into  simple  melodies  strongly 
marked  by  time.     They  have  little  genius  for  the  pleasures  of  refined 
harmony.     The  organs  of  Colouring  are  in  general  only  moderately  de- 
veloped, and  it  is  often  remarked,  that,  in  their  selections  of  colours,  in 
furniture,  dress,  and  ornaments,  the  Scotch  are  by  no  means  successful. 
Order  and  Number  are  tolerably  large,   and   the  national  character  is 
orderly  and  calculating.     The  organs  of  Language  are  moderate  in  size: 
Eventuality  and  Comparison  are  generally  full,  and  Causality  is  frequent- 
ly met  with  large.     Causality  is  more  frequently  larger  than  Comparison 
in  the  Scotch  head  than  in  those  of  the  English  and  French :  Concentra- 
tiveness  is  generally  large.     Wit  is  full,  though  not  large.     The  combi- 
nation of  deficient  Form  and  Individuality,  with  large  Concentra  tiveness, 
'  Comparison,  and  Causality,  accounts  for  the  Scotch  intellect  being  specu- 
lative and  analytic,  rather  than  given  to  observation  in  philosophy.     The 
intellect  of  the  Scotch  appears  in  their  music  :  their  national  melodies, 
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with  much  simplicity,  display  great  completeness  :  every  note  hangs  on 
another  toy  necessary  connexion,  so  that  it  could  not  be  separated  without 
deranging  the  whole.     There  is  no  incongruity.     Each  melody  is  a  sys- 
tem.    This  combination  of  intellectual  organs,  joined  with  large  moral 
organs,  gives  them  that  love  of  moral  and  metaphysical  disquisition  which 
distinguishes  them  ;  while  it  explains  also  their  singular  want  of  practical 
observation  in  their  mental  science.     Reid,  Stewart,  and  Brown  knew 
enough  of  Bacon's  rules  of  philosophizing  to  be  aware  of  the  necessity 
of  facts,  as  the  foundation  of  all  science  ;  but  they  were  so,  little  given  to 
practical  observation,  that  they  looked  only  into  their  own  minds,  and  not 
at  the  external  world,  for  their  data  in  regard  to  the  qualities  of  human 
mature.     They  in  consequence  missed  the  facts  which  most  forcibly  strike 
a  practical  observer,  viz.,  the  existence  of  such  propensities  as  Comba- 
tiveness,  Destrnctiveness,  Acquisitiveness,  -and  Cautiousness ;  and  the 
immense  differences  between   individuals  in  the  strength  of  particular 
fatuities  in  relation  to  the  others.     In  the  study  of  Phrenology  this  com- 
bination of  intellectual  faculties  is  conspicuous.     How  much  of  reasoning 
in  proportion  to  accurately,  described  facts  do  Scotch  journals  and  works 
in  general  contain  !     The  combination  of  fall  Wit  with  large 'Secretive- 
neas  accounts  for  the  Scotch   being  famed  for  practical  humour.     Sir 
Walter  Scott's  works  give  many  just  representations  of  the  national  cha- 
racter ^in  this  particular.     The  people  are  not.  destitute  of  Wit  also,  and, 
>when  placed  in  favourable  circumstances,  manifest  it  with  considerable 
effect.     When  Dr.  Spurzheim  was  in  Scotland,  he  remarked,  that  the 
Scotch  needed  only  a  higher  temperament  to  become  one  of  the  first 
nations  in  Europe.  •  .  •    ' 

I  shall  now  present  to  the  reader  a  few  of  Dr.  Vim  on  t's  observations 
on  natioaal  character.  He  describes  the  German  head,  of  which  Dr. 
Spurzheim's  skull,  represented  on  p.  40 1,  is  a  cerrect,  although  favourable, 
specimen,  in  the  following  terms  :  "  The  tegions-of  the  refiective  faculties, 
ofGajitiousness,  and  of  the  moral  senthnente^are  all  largely  developed, 
Veneration  and  Benevolence  in  particular  are  well  marked.  The  per* 
ceptive  faculties  considered  generally,  with  the  exception  of  Tune,  are 
moderately  developed.  The  organs  of  Ideality,  Constrnctiveness,  and 
Gustativenese  are  often  very  prominent ;  Secretiveness  and  Self- Esteem 
are  also  very  conspicuously-large. 

14  The  French  head  is  smaller  than  the  German.  "  The  region  of  the 
perceptive  facuitiee  is  generally  larger,  whUe  the  organs  of  reflection  are 
srrialler,  in  the  French  than  in  the  Germans.  The  organs  of  Tune  and 
Number  are  larger  in  the  Germans.  The  French  are  generally  deficient 
in  the  organs  of  Cautiousness.*  The  organs  of  Individuality,  of  Colour, 
and  Form  are  generally  large  in  the  French,  'as  also  those  of  Comparison, 
Wit,  Wonder,  and  Poetry.  The  organs  6f  Constructivenose,  Imitation, 
and  of  the  sense  of  the  beautiful  in  me  arts  are  also  large  in  them,  parti- 
cularly the  last  two.  "The  organ  of  Love  of  Approbation  or  vanity 
generally  predominates.  Benevolence  is  well  developed  ;  but  Veneration, 
Self-  Esteem,  and  Firmness  are  not  so.  The  inhabitants  of  Normandy'and 
Brittany  form  exceptions  in  regard  to  the  last  two  named  faculties.  Bom 
in  Normandy,  and  having  in  consequence  had  occasion  to  examine  a  great 
number  of  the  heads  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  province,  I  am  convinced 
that  Self-Esteem  and  Firmness  are  largely  developed  in  them.  Among 
the  Bretons  Firmness  is  often  very  large,  but  the  head  is  in  general  not 
so  high  as  in  the  Normans." 

Dr.  Vimont  adds,  "  It  is  conceivable  that,  among  a  population  exceeding 
thirty  millions,  and  in  a  territory  presenting  upward  of  26,000  square 
leagues,  remarkable  varieties  of  organization  should  be  met  with.  It  would 
be  desirable  that  they  were  studied  in  the  principal  provinces  of  which 
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France  is  composed.  Regarded  in  a  philosophical  and  phrenological  post 
of  view,  they  could  not  fail  to  pro?e  interesting  to  persona  who  occupy 
themselves  with  science,  and  to  present  results  of  incalculable  value  fer 
those  who  are  at  the  head  of  the  government. 

44 1  cannot  avoid  citing  on  this  occasion  some  remarks  of  one  of  oar 
most  distinguished  men,  Baron  Charles  Dupin,  because  they  relate  directly 
to  the  subject  in  hand.  Of  alt  the  provinces  of  France,  thoee  of  the  doue 
are  most  remarkable,  on  account  of  their  superior  industry  and  intelligence 
Almost  all  manufactured  articles  come  from  the  north.  The  number  of 
primary  schools  is  more  considerable  in  the  north  than  in  the  south.  Of 
1933  pupils  admitted  into  the  Polytechnic  school  during  thirteen  consecu- 
tive years.  1233  were  furnished  by  the  departments  of  the  north,  whlle-a* 
departments  of  the  south  have  given  only  TOO.  Of  65  members  of  tat 
Academy  of  Sciences,  48  come  from  the  departments  of  the  north,  and  17 
from  the  depart  menu  of  the  south.  Finally*  of  2112  patents  for  love* 
tions  delivered  from  the  1st  of  Jury,  1791,  to  the  1st  of  July,  1825,  1699 
have  been  delivered  to  the  departments  of  the  north,  and  only  413  to 
those  of  the  south.  Such  great  differences,  founded  on  observations  sf 
indisputable  authenticity,  deserve  every  attention  from  phrenologists. 

44  Let  us  return  to  the  telations  which  exist  between  the  predoinisut 
organs  of  the  French  and  the  most  striking  features  of  their  moral  and 
intellectual  character.  The  superior  developement  of  the  reflective  facul- 
ties of  the  Germans  becomes  apparent  in  its  results.  /  There  is  perhaps  no 
country  in  the  world  where  primary  instruction  is  more  widely  dinsssi 
than  in  Germany  ^  where  a  taate  for  reading  is*  more  .decided; 'and*  is 
this  respect  the  Germans  are  greatly  superior  to  the  French,  among  whom 
instruction  has  hitherto  penetrated  only  into,  the  great  towns.  Germany 
abounds  in  thinkers  and  philosophers  of  the  first  order  ;  but  it- is  necessary 
to  remark  that  their  reflective  faculties,  so  excellent  in  themselves,  oftea 
give  to  their  writings  a  character  of  tediousness  and  obscurity,  which  it 
not  met  with  among  preach  authors,  whose  thoughts^  although  they  often 
present  less  depth  than  those  of  the  Germans,  infinitely  surpaes  them  ia 
elegance,  clearness,  and  precision.  •  % 

44  The  fffeit  difference  which  exists  between  the  developement  of  Firm- 
ness and  Cautiousness  4n  these  two  nations  explains  that  which  is  obser- 
vable in  the  spirit  of  their  actions.  The  French,  under  t^e  influence  of 
moderate  reflective  faculties  and  a  small  developement  of  Cautiousness 
and  Firmness,  are  light,  expansive,  unreserved,  and  easily  moved.  Tfo 
Germans,  on  the  other  nana,  are  grave,  tenacious,  reflective,  and  circum- 
spect. The  want  of  foresight  frequently  shows  itself  in  the  institutions 
of  the  French ;  the  contrary  takes  place  among  the  Germans.  Napoleon, 
in  speaking  of  the  French,  said — *  the  nation,  in  its  character  and  tastes, 
ia  provisional  and  lavish  ^everything  for  the  moment  and  caprice— nothing 
for  endurance  !  such  are  the  motto  end  manners  of  France  !  Every  one 
passes  his'life  in  doing-  and  undoing  ;  nothing  ever  remains.  IsHt  not 
unbecoming  that  Paris  has  not  even  a  French  theatre,  nothing  worthy  of 
her -destinies  1  I  have  often  resisted  fetes  which  the  city  of  Paris  wished 
to.  give  me.  These  were  dinners,  balls,  fire-works,  which  would  have 
cost  4,  6,  or  800,090  franks  ;  the  preparations  for  which  obstructed  the 
public  for  several  days,  and  which  cost  subsequently  as  much  to  undo  them 
as  they  had  cost  in  their  construction.  I  proved,  that  with  these  foolish 
expenses  they  might  hay,e  erected  durable  and  magnificent  monuments.* 
— {Las  Cases,  Memoires  de  Sainte-Hclene) 

•'  Duclos,  in  his  Considerations  on  Manners,  has  represented,  with  great 
fidelity,  the  character  of  the  French.  *The  great  defect  of  the  French 
character,'  says  he,  *  is  to  be  always  young ;  by  which  circumstance  it  is 
often  amiable,  but  rarely  steady.     It  has  almost  no  ripe  manhood,  bat 
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passe*  from  jantts  directly  to  old  age.  Oar  talents  of  every  description 
appear  early.  We  neglect  ihem  for  a  long  time  by  dissipation,  and  scarcely 
do  we  commence  to  tarn  them  to  account  before  their  time  it  past.' 

"  The  extreme  lightness  of  the  French,  arising  in  part  from  the  small 
developement  of  Cautiousness,  has  been  signalized  by  Jean  Jacques  Rous- 
seau. *  The  French/  says  this  great  writer,  '  have  a  manner  of  interesting 
themselves  about  yon  which  deceives  more  than  words.  The  fulsome 
compliments  of  the  Swiss  can  impose  only  on  blockheads :  the  manners 
of  the  French  are  more  seductive,  because  they  are  more  simple.  One 
would  believe  that  they  do  not  tell  you  all  that  they  would  wish  to  do  for 
yon,  m  order  to  cause  you  the  more  agreeable  surprise.  I  shall  say  more ; 
they  are  not  false  in  their  demonstrations.;  they  are  naturally  officious, 
humane,  benevolent,  and  even,  whatever  may  be  saitl  on  the  subject,  mote 
true  than  an^  other  nation ;  but  they  are. Volatile  and  light :  they  really  feel 
the  sentiment  which  they  express,  but  that  sentiment  goes  as  it  came.  In 
the  act  of  speaking  to  you,  they  are  full  of  interest. about  you.  When 
they  see  you  no  more — they  forget  you.  Nothing  is  permanent  in  their 
affections :  everything  with  them  is  the  work  of  the  moment.' — (Rous- 
seau, Confessions.) 

"The  great  developement  of  the  sense* for  what  is  fine  in  the  arts, 
combined  with  the  faculties  of  Form,  Imitation,  Ideality,  and  the  sense  of 
construction  in  general,  sufficiently  conspicuous  in  the  crania  of  the  French, 
explain' why  they  are  the*  first  people  in  Europe  for  the  finish  and  exquisite 
taste  of  their  manufactured  articles.  There  is  nothing  comparable  to  the 
productions  of  manual  labour  in  France.  It  is  to  the  same  faculties  that 
we  must  attribute  the:  high  superiority  of  the  French  aa  paiuters  and 
statnaTies.  .  , 

"Two-faculties,  the  organs  of  which  are  largely  developed  in  the  French, 
Love  of  Approbation  and  Oombativeness,  coincide  exactly  with  their 
character..  The  desire  of  being  approved— of  putting  itself  forward,  is 
incontestibjy  the-portion  of  our  nation.  If  this  desire  be  united  to  ener- 
getic reflecting  faculties,  it  may  give  rise  to  great  results,  because  it  ope- 
rates as  a  spur  to  the  other  powers.  If  not  so  combined,  it  produces  only 
abuses.  The  man  who  possesses  only  vanity,  seeks  by  all  possible  means 
to  give  himself  Che  appearance  of  merit  and  of  knowledge.  This  accounts 
for  that  excessive  love  of  the  French  for  titles,  for  cordons,  and  all  those 
baubles  which  impose  on  nobody  but  blockheads  and  the  most  superficial 
of  mankind.  To  the  same  cause  must  be  ascribed  all  those  plots,  those 
cabals,  and  those  miserable  intrigues  which,  in  Franoe\  reign  in  the  bo- 
soms of  all  learned  societies.  It  is  the  unbridled  desire  to  be  spoken  about 
-which  creates  the  coteries,  and  strikes  with  a  mortal  blow  every  kind  of 
honourable  emulation.  It  would  be  difficult  to  calculate  how  many  faults 
the  sentiment  of  vanity  has  produced  in  France,  and  with  how  many 
misfojfenes  it  has  inundated  this  fine  nation,  which  would  do  well,  aa 
Nmpo^kn  remarked,  to  exchange  its  vanity  fbt  pride. 

"Courage,  the  other  distinctive  faculty  of  the  French,  is  too  well 
known  to  be  insisted  on.  The  French  have  already  afforded  every  proof 
of  bravery  which  a  nation  can  exhibit.  *  • 

44 1  have  said  that  the  sentiment  of  Veneration,  that  is  to  say,  the  faculty 
which  disposes  us  to  respect  men  and  things,  is  little  developed  in  the 
French .  It  is  to  this  deficiency  of  developement  that  the  want  of. religion, 
nearly  general  in  France,  falls  to  be  attributed.  T6  the  same  cause  must 
be  ascribed  the  destruction  and  neglect  of  atAuUrtude  of  monuments,  for 
which  other  nations  exhibit  a  kind  of  worship.  In  France,  and  particu* 
laxly  in  Paris,  a  great  number  of  extremely  curious  edifices  exist,  known 
to,  anA  venerated  by,  foreigners,  of  which  the  inhabitants  of  this  capital 
know  nothing."-  Speaking  generally,  we  may  say,  that  everything  that 
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S  resents  a  character  of  antiquity  is  displeasing-  to  the  French.  TTie  lor 
egree  of  veneration,  united  to  the  great  developement  of  the  talent  >• 
discrimination,  or  of  combination,  produces  among  the  French  that  tot 
of  sarcasm  and  of  raillery  which  attacks  all  without  distinction  of  nni 
merit,  or  fortune*.  This  spirit  generally  manifests  itself  under  the  form  k 
caricatures,  which  is  easily  to  be  conceived  when  we  attend  to  the  gres 
developement  of  the  organs  of  Constructiveness  and  Form  in  fee 
French. 

"  The  great  difference  which  exists  between  the  French  and  Genua 
in  the  organs  of  Alimentiveness  accounts  for  the  difference  between  uc 
two  nations  in  sobriety.  After  the-  Spaniards,  no  nation  in  Europe  l< 
more  sober  than  the  French,  while  the  Germans  are  essentially  great 
feeders.  Among  a  pretty  considerable  number  of  German,  Spanish,  tad 
French  soldiers,  who  were  in  the  same  hospitai-at  Gaen,  I  have  observe 
that  a  remarkable  difference  existed  among  them  in  regard  to  the  fun.? 
in  question.  A  light  soup,  some  fruit,  or  a  little  meat  were  sufficient  i 
the*,  Spaniards  ;  the  .repast  of  the  French  consisted  of  three- fourths  of  ae 
portion  ;  while  the  Germans  swallowed  the  whole  allowance,  andconun^ 
ally  complained  that  they  did  not  receive  enough  of  meat  and  of  potatoes. 
Every  time  I  happened  to  pass*  the  wards  where  the  Gremans  were  placed, 
I  was  certain  to  be  assailed  by  the  words  fleshy  flesh,  sir!* 

**  The  organs  of  Wonder  and  Imitation,  largely  developed  in  the  French, 
contribute  to  distinguish  them  from  other  nations.  This  combina:  ca 
explains  why  all  that  is  new  Jtrikes  them,  and  also  theic*.  eagerness  to 
reproduce  it  Who  can  calculate  the  varieties  in  the  forms  of  French 
dress  even  within  a  single  age.  These  changes  frequently  have  relator, 
te  -extraordinary  personages  or  events.  From  the  estreme  jdevelopemrot 
of  Imitation  in  the  Frencn,  their  marked  gesticulations  ariee.  Every 
class  has  its  own,  which  is  peculiar  to  it,  and  every  one  repeats  it  as  on* 
learns  a  form  of  politeness**  Under  the  influence  of.  Imitation,  Love  of 
Approbation,  and  the  sense  of  the  beautiful,  the  French  are  to  some  eitect 
mannerists ;  hat  with  taste  and  ease,  and  without  awkwardness.  UUthougit 
the  English  attempt  to  ridicule  our  nation  on  this  account,  I  am  satisfied 
that  they  try  to  imitate  us,  although  not  very  successfully.  Althoagi 
the  reflecting  organs  are  in  general*  only  moderately  developed  in  the 
French,  this  is  not  a  sufficient  reason  for  'believing  that  only  a  small  Das- 
her of  individuals  of  the  highest  order  of  intellect  appear  among  them. 
No  nation  in  Europe  has  furnished  so  many  men  distinguished  in  the  arts, 
sciences,  and  philosophy  as  France  ;  and  if  we  reflect  that  instruction  is 
little  diffused  in  this  country,  we  may  believe  that  the  number  of  superior 
men  would  otherwise  have  been  still  more  considerable."      P.  487. 

44  During  my  stay  in  London,  I  went  almost  every  Sunday  to  the 
churches.  The  result  of  my  remarks  may  be  shortly  stated.  Considered 
generally,  the  size  of  the  heads  of  the  inhabitants  of  London  do  not  differ 
muc^from  that  of  the  Parisian  heads  :f  in  particular  points  the  differences 
are  very  striking.  .  In  equal  numbers,  -the  reflective  faculties  are  more 
developed  in  London  tfiati  id  Paris  ;  and  the  same  rule  holds  in  regard  to 
Cautiousness,  Firmness,  and  Self- Esteem.  The  organ  of  Alimentiveness 
is  larger  in  Jhe  English,  and  to  this  Cause  is  to  be  ascribed  their  love  of 
spirituous  liquors.  Drunkenness  is  the  predominant  vioe  of  the  English." 
Dr.  Vimont  quotes  from  Bulwer's  "  England  and  the  English  n  the  num- 
ber of  persons,  entering  gin-shops  within  certain  periods  of  time,  and  adds, 
"  the  Scotch,  and  particularly  the.  Irish,  appear  to  be  greatly  addicted  u> 
spirituous  liquors.     I  have  never  spoken  to  an  Irishman  who  has  cot 

*  The  organ  hi  question,  was  little  developed  in  the  heads  of  five  S &amsh 
prisoners  who  died  ln'France.  .v" 

t  According  to  mv  observation  the  London  heads  ore  lor$er.-~G.  Q, 
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assured  me  that  idleness*  and  particularltjflninkennese,  were  th#  dominant 
vices  of  the  mass  of  the  Irish  population."*     P.  489. 

44  The  organs  of  Number  ere  burger,  while  the  organs  of  Constructive- 
ness,  Form,  and  of  beauty  in  the  arts  are  smaller  in  the  English  than  in 
the  French/'    P.  490. 

The  Phrenological  Journal,  vol.  viii.,  pp.  389  and  484,  contains  a 
valuable  Besay,  by  Mr.  Robert  Cox,  on  the  character  of  the  Esquimaux, 
illustrated  by  figures  of  their  skulls.  In  that  work  a  variety  of  additional 
illustrations  of  the  relation  between  national  character  and  natural  deve- 
lopement  of  brain  will  be  found. 

ON  THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  INCLUDING  f)EVELOPEMENT 
OF  BRAIN  AS  AN  ELEMENT  IN  STATISTICAL  ENQUI- 
RIES INTO  THE  MANIFESTATIONS  OF  THE  ANIMAL, 

MORAL,  AND  INTELLECTUAL  FACULTIES  OF  MAN. 

I 
The  European  public  has  recently  taken  a  great  and  commendable 
interest  in  moral  statistics ;  and  in  France  several  valuable  works  have 
been  published  on  the  subject.  I  have  perused,  with  much  interest,  the 
44  Essai  sur  la  Siatistique  Morale  de  la  France,  par  Mons.  A.  M.  Guerry,"f 
and  Mons.  Quetelet's  work  "  Sur  L'Homme  et  le  developperaerit  de  ses 
facultes,  ou  Essai  de  Physique  8ociale."$  The  object  of  all  works  on 
moral  statistics  should  be  to  bring  to  light  the  causes  of  human  happiness 
and  q&isery,  with  a  view  to  enable  mankind  to  increase  the  former  and 
diminish  the  latter.  Tables  snowing  the  average  weight  and  strength  of 
the  body  at  different  ages  ; .  the  average  weigtyt  of  children  of  different 
ages  employed  in  manufactures  compared  with  that  of  children  not  so 
employed  ;  the  average  strength  of  men  and  women  at  different  ages  ; 
the  number  of  beats  of  the  heart  and  of  inspirations  df  the  lungs  in  a 
minute ;  ancTother  similar  facts,  all  founded  on  observations  made  on  nu- 
merous, individuals,  and  reduced  to  average  results,  are  interesting  and 
useful,  because,  the  factl  brought  to  light  may  direct  the  efforts  of  society 
in  devising  circumstances  calculated  to  promote  the  increase  of  valuable 
qualities,  and  to  abate  that  of  tendencies  which  are  injurious.  But  great 
difficulties  present  themselves  when  an  estimate  is  attempted  to  be  made, 
in  a  similar  way/  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  qualities  of  man,  founded 
on  mental  manifestations  alone,  without  reference  to  the  cerebrat  deve- 
Iopement  of  the  individuals  observed.  Mons.  Qaetelet,  for  example,  in 
pursuing  his  inquiries  into  Uje  developement  of  the  moral  and  intellectual 
qualities  of  man,  presents  tables  of  the  pumber  of  plays  of  the  first  rank 
produced  by  authors  of  different  ages  in  France  and  in  England  ;  tables 
of  the  numbers  of  insane  in  relation  to  the  population  in  several  countries" 
of  Europe  ;  tables  of  the  numbers  of  suicides  ;  of  men  who  have  fallen 
in  duels';  and  of  criminals.  He  exhibits  also  in  his  tables  the  influence 
of  Education,  of  Professions,  of  Seasons,  of  Climates,  and  of  Sex  on  the 
tendency  to  crime  ;  but  a  few  remarks  will  suffice  to  show  the  insufficiency 
of  this  information  to  lead  to  practical  results,  when  the  laws  of  organiza- 
tion in  relation  to  the  brain  are  not  taken  into  account. 

*  Idleness  is  the  misfortune,  not  the  fault,  of  the  mass  of  the  Irish  people. 
The  country  is  occupied  by  a  dense  population  belonging  to  the  lower  ranks, 
reared  on  small  patches  of  land,  and  it  is  nearly  destitute  of  capital,  of  manu- 
factures, and  of  middle  and  higher  classes  ;  the  consequence  of  which  is,  that 
the  great  body  of  the  Irish  people  cannot  get  work,  although  anxious  to  obtain 
it.  They  are  idle  -of  necessity,  therefore,  and  not  from  inclination".  When 
they  come  to  England  or  Scotland,  and  obtain  employment,  they  are  extremely 
active  «ad  industrious  labourers. — O.  C. 

t  Paris,  1832.  *  Paris,  1835. 
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The  following  table,  for  example,  represents  the  number  of  insane 
relation  to  the  whole  population  in  several  countries  in  Europe  : 


Numbers  of  :d- 

Popnlation  *• 

eachJnsaor. 


Countries. 


Population. 


Insane. 


Norway, 

England, 

Wales 

Scotland,  (1825,)  !  !  ! 
New  York,  (1821,).  .  . 
France,  (approximation,) 


1,051,318 

12,700,000 

817,148 

2,093,454 

1,606,458 

30,000,000 


1,900 

16,222 

896 

3,652 

2,240 

30,00Q 


551 

7SS 
911 

721 
1,000 


**  In  Norway,"  continues  M.  Quetelet,  "  the  idiots  constitute  one-tir. 
of  the  total  number  of  the  insane,  and  one-half  in  Scotland  and  W** 
It  is  the  great  number  of  idiots  which  renders  the  number  «rf  insto;  i 
Scotland  so  large  compared  with  the  number  in  England.  It  is  genera ' 
observed  that  in  the  mountains  there  are  more  idiots  than  in  the  pUb 
and  in  plains  devoted  to  agriculture  there  are  more  idiots  than  ic  cx»  \ 
In  France  and  New  York  the  number  of  idiots  is  inconsiderable/' 

The  superabundance  of  idiots  in  Norway  and  Scotland  may  be  s«i> 
posed  to  be  owing  to  a  variety  of  causes  :  1st,  To  the  coldness  and  damp- 
ness of  the  climate.  *The  remedy  for  this  would  be  draining  and  imp^- 
ing  the  soil,  building  warmer  houses,  and  providing  better  clothing  for  ~- 
people.  Or,  2dly,  To  the  imperfect  nourishment  of  jthe  people.  T. 
remove  this  cause,  we  should  prescribe  the  introduction  of  capita!  a:: 
industry.  Or,  3dly,  To  the  intermarriages  of  near  relations  lor  success.?: 
generations,  arising  from  a-thin  population  scattered  over  a  great  eitei 
of  territory.  To  remedylhis  evil,  instruction  of  the  people  in  the  fanct.ou 
and  laws  of  health  of  the  brain  would  be  necessary, -with  the  inculca:/ 
of  the  duty  of  their  extending  the  sphere  of  their  alliances  Raiiro&s 
and  steamboats,  by  extending  the  circle  of  social  intercourse,  may  it.. 
to  remove  this  cause. 

That  this  last,  is  probably  one  great  cause  of  the  evil  may  be  infer'?: 
from  the  following  facts :  Mr.  Brown,  factor  to  the  Dfcko  of  Hamtit 
who  had  charge,  for  a  number  of  years,  of  severa]  of  the  smaller  isk* 
lying  on  the  west  coast  of  Scotland,  tolfl  me  that  he  found,  by  a  ce 
that  the  number  of  idiots,  in  proportion  to  the  latal'population,  wasgrear 
in  the  islands  loan  in  the  main  land,  which  he  attributed  to  in  term  am  a:-? 
of  near  relations,  resulting  from  their  insular  situation.  Secondly,  Amj:. 
the  royal,  noble,  and  anstocratical  famines  of  Europe,  who  freque .d 
marry  near  blood- relations,  idiots  are  ^generally  said  to  be  more  numon?- 
in  proportion  to  their  total  numbers  than  among  persons  in  the  hum  t- 
ranks  of  life.  Thirdly,  The  inhabitants  of  cities  have  a  wider  range  c 
choice,  and  In  general  are  less  given  to  marrying  with  blood- relations  r.i 
the  inhabitants  of  the  country  ;  and  the  fact,  that  fewer  idiots  are  product 
among  them,  supports  the  principle  here  contended  for.  It  is  not  enour- 
thej-efore,  fpr  practical  purposes,  to  know  the  proportion  of  idiots  to  l- 
general  population.  We  must  discover  the  causes  of  idiocy  before  tr.*" 
can  be  abated  ;  and  as  ihe  brain  is  the  organ  of  the  mind,  every  one  c. 
them  will  be  found  to  affect  directly  or  indirectly  its  size  or  its  condrto- 
These  statistical  tables,  therefore,  should  embrace  facts  relative  to  -t~ 
size  and  condition  of  the  brain  in  the  insane,  and  exhibit  statements  of  * 
causes,  physical  and  moral,  which  are  known  to  act  injuriously  on  i-> 
devehopement  and  activity. 

(n  making  these  remarks,  I  am  far  from  undervaluing  the  importaiot 
of  the  facts  brought  to  light  in  the  foregoing  table,  even  regarding  the: 
merely  as  facts  apart  from  any  opinions  regarding  their  causes,  llo  kno* 
the  existence  and  magnitude  of  any  evil  is  the  first  Step  toward  the  mve- 
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tigatnm  and  eventual  removal  of  ita  causes ;  and  the  pobhc  ie  deeply 
indebted  to  statistical  observers  for  presenting  the  phenomena  of  the 
moral  world  in  tangible  masses,  measurable  by  figures,  and  capable  of 
being  generally  understood.  All  I  intend  to  eay  is,  that  the  size,  form, 
and  Taws  of  action  of  the  brain  form  essential  elements  in  any  rational 
investigation  into  the  causes  of  these  phenomena,  with  a  view  to  remove) 
them  ;  and  that  they  should  not  be  neglected  as,  through  their  ignorance 
and  prejudices,  they  have  hitherto  been. 

The  Statistics  of  Crime  have  been  treated  in  great  detail  by  the  authors 
before-named.  -Mons.  Quetelet  present!  no  with?  the  following  table 
relative  to  Crime  in  France  : 


EpSEg 


1826, 
1827, 
1828, 
1829, 


Total, 


6929 
7996 
7373 


* 


•8 


4348 
4286 
4661 
4475 


17,610 


4497 
4503 
4307 
4321 


4463 


Accused  of  crimes 


62 
61 
61 
61 


61 


against 

the 
person. 


1007 
1911 
1844 
1791 


7458    121,288 


against 
proper- 
ty. 


5061 
6018 
5652 
5682 


2.7 
2.6 
30 
8.1 


"  Thus,"  aaya  Mobs.  Qaeteletr  "  although  we  do  not  yet  possess  the 
statistical  returns  for  18d0,  it  is  highly  probable  that  we  shall  find  for  that 
year  also  1  person  accused  out  of  about  every  4463  inhabitants,  and  61 
condemned  out  of  each  100  accused.  This  probability  becomes  less  for 
1831,  and  leas  for  the  succeeding  years.  We  are  in  the  same  condition 
for  estimating,  by  the  results  of  the  past,  the  facts  which  we  shall  see 
realized  in  the  future.  This  possibility  of  assigning  beforehand  the  num- 
ber of  the  accused  and  condemned  which  should  occur  in  a  country,  ia 
calculated  to  lead  to  eerioria  reflections,  since  it  involves  the  fate  of  aejre- 
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Til  thousands  of  human  beings,  who  are  impelled,  as  it  were,  by  an  in* 
MetiUe  necessity,  to  the  oars  of  the  tribunals,  and  toward  the  serines 
of  condemnation  which  there  await  them.  These  conclusions  flow  & 
rectry  from  the  principle  already  so  often  stated  in  thia  work,  that  efea 
are  in  proportion  to  their  causes,  and  thai  the  effects  remain  the  amef 
the  ceases  which  have  produced  them  do  not  vsry."* 

la  the  section  entrfed,  •*  On  the  influence  of  Instractkm,  of  Profeaae* 
and  of  Climate  on  the  tendency  to  Crime,"  Mona.  Qneteiet  present*  w 
preceding  table,  t 

Tables  are  ales  given  in  the  same  form  for  each  department  of  lbs* 
and  Belgium,  and  Mona.  Qneteiet  earns  op  the  nooks  m  the  foUeeaf 
words  :t  * 

'*  1.  The  greatest  nnmber  of  crimes  against  persons  and  property  be 

flace  in  the  departments  which  traverse  or  border  op.  the  Rhone,;* 
Lhine,  and  the  Seine,  at*  least  in  their  navigable  portions. 

"  3.  The  smallest  number  of  crimes  against  persons  and  property  « 
committed  in  the  central  departments  of  France,  in  those  which  are  flo- 
ated in  the  west,  toward  the  ocean,  from  the  Lower  Arps  to  the  Chaw*, 
and  those  which  traverse  toward  the  north,  the  Somme,  the  Oise, sodas 
Meuse. 

**  8.  The  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  and  neighbouring  department! 
show,  other  things  being  equal,  a  more  marked  tendency  toward  crime* 
against  the  person,  and  the  northern  part  of  France  toward  crimes  agutf 
property. 

'*  After  having'  established  these  facts,  if  we  seek  to  mount  up  to  ti* 
causes  which,  produce  them,  we  are  at  once  arrested  by  numerous  obsta- 
cles. Indeed,  the  causes  which  influence  crimes  are  so  numerous*  and » 
various,  that  it  becomes  almost  impossible  to  assign  to  each  itsduedegR? 
of  importance.  It  frequently  happen*,  also,  that  causes  which  appeal 
highly  influential,  disappear  before  others,  to  which  one  scarcely  dedicate! 
a  thought  at  first.  I  have  particularly  experienced  this  in  actual  reseuti- 
es.  Perhaps  I  was  too  much  preoccupied*wuh  the  influence  geneniJ 
allowed  to  education  as  a  means  of  extinguishing  the  propensity  tocrist 
ft  appears  to  me  that  the  common  error  on  this  subject  arises  from* 
expectation  of  finding  less  crime  in  a  country  because  more  children  in  it 
are  sent  to  school,  <or  because  a  greater  proportion  of  the  common  peopk 
are  capable  of  residing  and  writing.  Account  should  rather  be  taken* 
the  extent  of  moral  instruction  ;  because  frequently  the  education  wbtf 
is  received  in  schools  affords,  only  additional  facilities  for  committee 
crime.  "$  "  Poverty  also  is  generally  regarded  as  Reading  to  crime 
nevertheless,  the  department  &  la  C reuse,  one  of  the  poorest  in  Fraa* 
is  that  which  presents,  in  every  respect,  the  greatest  morality.  In  ^ 
manner,  in  the  Low  Countries  the  most  moral  province  ia  that  of  Laxes- 
bourg,  where  the  greatest  poverty  reigns.  It  is  necessary,  however.  ~ 
define  what  is  meant  by  the  word  poverty— which  is  used  here  in  a  an* 
that  may  be  regarded  as  improper.  A  province  is  not  poor  because  • 
contains  less  wealth  than  another,  if  its  inhabitants,  like  those  in  Luxer 
bourg,  are  sobei  and  active.  If,  by  their  labour,  they  succeed  in  provide 
securely  for  their  wants  and  satisfying  their  taste,  (which  are  the  no" 
moderate  in  respect  that  inequality  of  fortune  is  less  common,  and  o&> 
fewer  temptations,)  they  may  properly  be  regarded  as  enjoying  a  modes 

*  Svr  L'H&muu,  &c  ,  tome  ii.,  p.  168.         f  Lib.  Cit,,  tome  ii.,  p.  176. 

t  Lib.  Cit.,  tome  if.,  p.  197. 

+  "  Moris.  Guenry  has  arrived  almost  at  the  same  time  with  me  at  aim* 
conclusions,  in  his  Essay  «  Sur  la  Statistique  Morale  $e  la  France,'  i> .5- 
and  he  has  expressed  them  nearly  in  the  same  terms  The  results  have  be* 
obtained  also  in  England,  in  Germany,  and  in  the  United  States," 
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fjonpetence.  Poverty  make*  itself  felt  in  provinces  where  great  riches 
ere  amassed,  as  in  Flanders,  Holland,  the  department  of  the  Seine,  dec, 
tad,  above  all,  in  manufacturing  countries,  where,  by  the  least  political 
commotion  or  obstruction  in  the  usual  outlets  of  commerce,  thousands  of 
individual*  pass  suddenly  from  a  state  of  comfort  to  one  of  misery.  The 
rapid  transitions  from  one  state  to  another  give  birth  to  crime  ;  especially 
if  the  individuals  who  suffer  are  surrounded  by  objects  of  temptation,  and 
find  themselves  excited  by  the  constant  spectacle  of  luxury,  and  of  an 
inequality  of  fortune,  which  drives  them  to  despair." 

44  It  appears  to  me  that  one  of  the  first  distinctions  to  be  made  in  this 
study,  is  that  of  the  different  races  of  men  who  inhabit  the  country  which 
we  have  under  our  consideration.  It  is,  as  we  shall  immediately  see,  of 
the  highest  importance,  although  it  is  not  that  which  first  presents  itself 
to  our  observation."  These  are  wise  and  profound  remarks,  and  I  com- 
mend-Mons.  Queteiet  for  having  directed  attention  to  them,  which  he  does 
by  quoting  the  following  passages  from  Malte  Brun's  Precis  de  la  Geo- 
graphic Umvcrsellc,  livre  159 1  "  The  population  of  France/'  says  Malte 
Bran,  "  belongs  to  three  principal  races :  the  Celtic,  which  constitutes 
nearly  three-fifths  of  its  inhabitants ;  the  Germarticy  which  comprehends 
those  of  the  ancient  provinces  of  Flanders,  of 'Alsace,  and  of  a  part  of  Lor- 
raine ;  and  the  Pelasgian, (named  by  Dr.  Spurzheim  the  Pfunicmn,)  spread 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Mediterranean  and  in  Corsica.  Changes 
of  manners  and  the  progress  of  civilization  may  alter  the  character  of 
a  people,  but  may  not  change  it  entirely.".  Mans.  Queteiet  proceeds 
to  remark,  that  if  we  cast  our  eyes  over  the  chart  representing  crimes 
against  the  person,  this  distinction  of  races  makee+itself  felt  in  a  veryjee- 
markable  manner.  "  We  see  that  the  Pelasgian  race,  spread  on  the  tor- 
derso/lke  Mediterranean  and  in  Corsica,  in  particularly  addicted  to  crimes 
against  tfie  person.  Among  the.  German  race,  which  extend*  over  Alsace, 
the  Duchy  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  part  of  ^Lorraine,  and  of  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, where  the  dense  population  and  abundance  of  property  afford  more 
opportunities  for  committing  crime,  and  where  the  general  use  of  intoxica- 
ting liquors  more  frequently  occasions  excesses,  there  are  generally  a 
great  numberof  came*  against  both  property  and  person.  The  Batavians. 
and  the  Frisons,  who  also  belong  to  the  Qerman  race,  are  adding  par-* 
ticularly  to  crimes  against  property.  Finally)  the  Celtic  race  appears  |o 
be  the  most  moral  of  the  three  which  we  have  considered,  especially  rn 
regard  to  crimes  against  the  person.  It  occupies  the  greater  part'  ot" 
France,  and  the  Walloon  portion  of  Belgium,  it  appears,  moreover,  that 
frontier  countries,  where  the  races  are  intermixed,  where  there  is  generally 
more  agitation,  and  where  lines  of  custom-house  officers  are  established* 
are  the  most  liable  to  demoralization."  ' 

These  remarks  are  deficient  in  precision,  arising  probably  from  imperfect 
knowledge  in  the  author  of  the  mental  qualities)  which  distinguish  the 
different  races.  In  estimating  these  qualities  independently  of  cerebral 
organization,  we  are  exposed  to  the  necessity  of  expressing  mere  general 
ideas  in  vague  language,  instead  of  stating  positive  facts  with  philosophical 
precision.  Mental  differences  arise  from  differences  in  cerebral  size  an4 
proportions,  and  the  influence  of  the  brain  on  the  dispositions  is  funda- 
mental ;  that  is  to  say,  it  determines  the  effect  of  external  circumstances ; 
and  the  real  operation  of  these  on  the  mental  manifestations  cannot  be 
understood  until  the  developementof  the  brain  of  theSndividual  exposed 
to  them  be  comprehended.  Individuals  possessing  a  predominating  de- 
velopement  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  organs,  like  Melancthon,  (p.  86,) 
or  Eustache,  (p.  87,)  rise  superior  to  circumstances.  No  condition  coulA 
be  more  unfavourable  to  virtuous  conduct  than  that  of  Eustache,  when  ha 
was  a  slave,  associated  with  slaves  engaged  in«a  war  of  extermination 
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against  their  masters ;  yet  such  was  the  preserving-  power  of  a  high  mod 
and  intellectual  organization,  that  he  nobly  discharged  his  doty  to  boa 
belligerents,  and  triumphed  over  temptations  which  would  have  stork 
irresistible  to  a  less  favourably  constituted  brain.  On  the  other  haul, 
when  the  moral  and  intellectual  organs  are  remarkably  deficient,  and  time 
of  the  propensities  predominate,  no  external  circumstances  short  of  pay- 
siesj  restraint  are  sufficient  to  preserve  the  individual  from  vicious  prac- 
tice*. The  heads  of  Hare,  p.  85,  Gottfried,  p.  86,  and  Pope  Alexander 
VI.,  p.  181,  are  examples  of  this  combination,  and  their  lives  show  e 
appetite  for  atrocious  crime,  which  sought  its  own  gratification  in  circum- 
stances the  most  dissimilar.  It  is  only  on  brains  in  which  the  three  region 
of  propensity,  sentiment,  and  intellect  are  nearly  equally  balanced,  (of 
which  Maxwell's  head,  p.  412,  is  a  specimen,)  that  external  circomstascn 
produce  a  powerful  and  decided  influence.  AH  inquiries  into  the  den- 
kpement  of  the  animal,  moral,  and  intellectual  faculties  of  nations,  then- 
fore,  in  which  the  influence  of  the  brain  is  omitted,  must  necessarily  be 
defective ;  and  as  this  fact  is  one  of  great  importance,  I  beg  leave  io 
support  it  by  means  of  documents  printed  in  the  Appendix,  No.  IV, 
bemg  Testimonials  presented  in  1836  by  Sir  G.  S.  Mackenzie  to  Lori 
Olenelg,  Secretary  of  State 'for  the  Colonies,  to  induce  bio,  lordship  w 
employ  Phrenology  in  the  classification  of  criminals. 

At  the  time  when  I  publish  this  edition  no  attention  has*  been  paid  to 
that  representation  ;  but  the  time  must  come  when  facts  such  as  are  here 
expounded  cannot  fail  to  influence  the  conduct  of  practical  men. 

v    OBJEOTIONS'TO  PHRENOLOGY  CONSIDERED. 

Ha  vino  now  considered  the  elements  of  Phrenology,  I  shall  notice 
briefly  some  objections  which  have  been  urged  against  it.  These  shaii 
be  given,  as  nearly  as  possible,  In  the  words  of  actual  opponents,  and  aa 
answer  shall  be  subjoined. 

Objection. — The  idea  of  ascribing  different  faculties  to  different  parts  of 
the  brain  is  not  new.  Many  authors-  did  so.  before  Dr.  Gall  ^  Jbut  their  st*- 
terns  have  fallen  into  disrepute,*  which  proves  that  the  doctrine  is  not  trie. 

Anmter. — Dr.  Gall  himself  has  called  the  attention  of  philosophers  » 
the  fact,  that  the  idea  alluded  to  is  very  ancient :  he  has  given  a  history 
•  of  previous  opinions  concerning  the  functions  of  the  brain  ;  and  shews 
that  different  functions  have  been  attributed  to  different  parts  of  it  for 
centuries  past,  while  be  has  assigned  reasons  Tor  these  ideas  falling  into 
oblivion.  Dr.  Spurzheim  in  his  works  does  the  same ;  and,  in  the  Phre- 
nological Journal,  No.  vii.,  Art.  $,  "  An  Historical  Notice  of  early  Opi- 
nions concerning  the  Brain  "  is  given,  accompanied  with  a  plate  of' the  bead, 
showing  it  marked  out  into  different  organs  in  1668 :  it  is  copied  on  page 
40  of  this  work.  The  difference,  however,  between  the  mode  of  proceed- 
tng  of  prior  authors  and  that  of  Dr.  Gall  is  so  great,  that  the  different 
results  are  accounted  for.  Former  speculators  assigned  to  certain  mental 
faculties  local  situations  in  the  brain,  on  account  of  the  supposed  aptitude 
of  the  place  to  the  faculty.  Common  sense,  for  example,  was  placed  m 
the  forehead,  because  it  was  near  the  eyes  and  nose ;  while  memory  was 
lodged  in  the  'cerebellum,  because  it  lay  like  a  store-house  behind,  to 
receive  and  accommodate  all  kinds  of  knowledge,  till  required  to  be 
brought  forth  for  use.  This  was  not  philosophy.  It  was  the  human  ima- 
gination constructing  man,  instead  of  the  intellect  observing  how  the 
Creator  had  constituted  him.  D*.  Gall  acted  on  different  principles.  He 
did  not  assume  any  mental  faculties,  and  neither  did  he  assign  them  habi- 
tations m  the  brain  according  to  his  own  fancy.  On  the  contrary,  be 
*o*£rvcdt  firtt>  the  manifestations  of  mental  talents  and  disposition  ;  aad, 
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feeonHf,  the  form  of  brain  which  accompanied  each  of  Umm  when  Strang 
wid  weak.  He  simply  reported  what  Nature  had  done.  There  is  the 
same  difference  between  hie  method  of  proceeding  and  &at  of  prior 
authors,  as  between  thoso  of-Des  Cartes  and  Newton ;  and  hence  it  is 
squally  intelligible,  why  ho  should  be  successful  in  discovering  truth, 
while  they  invented  only  ingenious  errors. 

Objection* — It  is  admitted  by  phrenologists,  that  the  (unctions  of  some 
parts  of  the  brain  are  undiscovered ;  when  these  are  found  out,  they  may 
give  a  new  view  of  the  uses  of  the  parts-  to  which  certain  functions  are 
now  ascribed,  and,  therefore,  no  certain  conclusion  can  be  drawn  on  the 
subject  in  the  present  state  of  phrenological  observations,  even  supposing 
them  to  be  all  correet. 

Answer.— Each  organ  will  always  manifest  its  own  faculty,  whatever 
discoveries  may  he  made- in  regard  to  other  organs.  The  direction  may 
be  modified,  but  the  function  will  remain  unaltered.     See  page  406. 

Objection.— ' It  -as  ridieojeue  to  suppose  that  the  mind  has  thirty-five 
faculties;  why  not  fifty-five  1  or  a  hundred  and  fivel  Besides,  the 
phrenologists  h*vebsen.*continuaHy  altering  the  number. 

Answer.— A*  well  it  may  be  said  to  be  absurd,  (hat  we  should  possess 
exactly  five  senses  ;  why  not  ten,  or  fifteen  1  The  phrenologists  deny 
all  responsibility  for  the  number  of  the  faculties.  They  admit  neither 
fewer  nor  a  greater  number  than  they  find  manifested  in  nature.  Be- 
sides, authors  on  mental  philosophy  admit  as  many,,  and  some  more,  facul- 
ties than  the  phrenologists.  Lord  Karnes,  for  example,  admits  twenty 
of  the  phrenological  faculties ;  while  Mr.  Qugald  Stewart,  in  his  system* 
ascribes  mere  .faculties  to  the  mind  than  are  enumerated  in  the  phrenolor 
gical  works.*  The  inc/ease  of  the  number  of  the  phsenological  faculties, 
is  easily  accounted  for.  It  has  invariably  been  stated,  that  the  functions 
of  certain  portions  of  the  brain  remain  to  be  discovered ;  and,  in  propor- 
tion as  this  discovery  proceeds,  the  list  of  mental  powers  will  necessarily 
be  augmented. 

.Objection. — "On  opening  the  skull; and -examining  the  brain  toward' 
the  surface,  where  the  organs  are  said  to  be  situated,  it  seems  to  require  no 
small  share  of  creative  fancy  to  see  anything  more  than  a  number  of  almost 
similar  convolutions,  all  compose^  of  cinentieus  and  medullary  substance, 
very  nearly  in  the  same  proportions,  and  all  exhibiting  as  little  difference 
in  their  form  and  structure  as  the  convolutions  of  the  intestine."  "  No, 
phrenologist  has  ever  yet  observed  the  supposed  line  of  distinction  be- 
tween tbem;  and  no  phrenologist,  therefore,  has  ventured,  in  the  course 
of  his. dissections,  to  divide  a  hemisphere  of  the  brain  accurately  into  amy 
such  number  of  well-marked  and  specific  organs.'' 

This  objection  was  urged  by  the  late  Dr.  John  Barclay,  and  is  answered? 
at  full  length  by  Dr.  A.  Combe,  in  the  Phrenological  Transactions.    A 
summary  only  of  bis  observations  can  be  introduced  here.    First,  Although, 
the  objection  were  literally  true,  it  is  not  relevant ;  because  it  is  an  ad- 
mitted principle  of  physiology,  that  the  form  and  structure  of  an  organ 
are  not  sufficient  to  convey,  an  idea  of  its  functions ;  no  man  who  saw  an. 
eye,  an  ear,  or  a  nostril,  for  the  first  time,  (supposing  it  were  possible 
for  a  man  to  be  so  skuated,>.could,  merely  by  looking  at  it,,  infer,  its  usee* 
The  most  expert  anatomist  had  looked  frequently  and  long  upon  a  bundle* 
of  nervous  fibres,  enclosed  in  a  common  sheath,  without  discovering  that 
one  set  of  them  was  the  organ  of  voluntary  motion,  and  another  feat  of 
feeling ;  on  the  contrary,  from  their  similarity  of  appearance,  jthese  »rves> 
had,  for  ages,  been  regarded  as  possessing  similar  functions.    Neverthe- 
less, Sir  C.  Bell  and  Magondie  have  demonstrated,  by  experiment,  that 
they  possess,  the  distinct  functions  of  reeling  -and  motion.     Sir  G.  Bell 
*  See  answer  to  Mr.  Jeffrey  in  Phrenological  Jswaef,  vol  iv.r.P-  30, 
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has,  more  recently,  proved,  that  another  nerve,  die  nee  ef  which  nofor- 
had  conjectured  from  tte  structure,  serves  to  convey  to  the  brain  in  he  ; 
tioo  of  the*  state  of  the  muscles,  so  that  there  is  now  evidence  of  £• 
muscular  system  being  supplied  with  three  distinct  seta  of  nerves  htr- 
aeparate  functions,  which  waafcevcr  conjectured  from  appearances.  Tn~  i 
discoveries  are  discussed  on  p.  56.     It  may,  therefore,  competently  * 
proved,  by  ohservatien,  that  different  parts  of  the  brain  have  distract  k? 
tiona,  although  it  were  true  that  no  difference  of  structure  could  be  pereerr-. 

But,  Srfiy,  it  is  not  the  feel  that  difference  of  appearance  is  not  c- 
coverable.  It  is  easy  to  distinguish  the  anterior,  the  middle,  and  p* 
tenor  lobes  of  the  human  brain  from  each  ether ;  and,  were  they  she*: 
separately  to  a  skilful  phrenological  anatomist,  he  would  never  take  02 
for  the  other.  The  mental  manifestations  are  00  different,  according  t 
one  or  other  of  these  lobes  predominates  in  size,  that  there  is,  even : 
this  case,  ample  room  for  establishing  the  fundamental  proposition,  vs 
different  faculties  are  connected  with  different  .pares  of  the  brain.  Fr 
thar,  many  of  the  organs  differ  so  decidedly  m  appearance,  that  tte 
could  be  pointed  out  by  it  alone.  Dr.  Spunhehn  saysT  that  he  **  ebo:, 
never  confound  the  organ  of  Amathenes*  with  that  of  PkHoprog-emttt 
nets ;  nor  PhUoprogenttivenesswith  that  of  Seerctivcnes*  ;  nor  the  orgr 
ef  the  desire  to  acquire,  with  tbat  of.  Benevolence  or  Veneration  ;n  aid 
after  having  seen  Dr.  Sporzheim's  dissections  of 'the  bran,  I  bear  w 
humble  testimony  to  the  truth  of  this  assertion.  Even  an  ordinary  ob- 
server, who  takes  a  few  good  casts  of  the  brain  in  his  hand,  may  satkV 
himself  that  the  anterior  lobe,  for  example,  uniformly  presents  convolu- 
tions different  in  appearance,  direction,  and  size  from  those  of  the  middle 
lobe ;  while  the  latter,  toward  the  coronal  surface,  uniformly  presents 
convolutions  differing  in  appearance  and  direction  from  those  of  the  pos- 
terior lobe  ;  and,  above  all)  fchecerebeHum,  or  organ  of  AnmUiveness,  a 
not  only  widely  different  in  structure,  but  if  separated  by  a  etrong  men 
brane  from  all  other  organs,  and  can  never  be  mistaken  for  any  of  them 
Difference  of  appearance,  therefore,^  being  absolutely  demonstrable,  there 
is  much  better  reason  00,  the  side  of  the  phrenologists  for  presuming  dif- 
ference of  function,  than  on  that  of  the  opponents  for  maintaining  unity. 

3d/y,  It  is  admitted  that  the  organs  are' not  perceived  to'  be  separated 
in  the  brain  by  strong  lines  of  demarcation ;  but  these  persons  who  haw 
either  seen  Dr.  Spurzheim  dissect  a  brain,  or  haVe>attended  minutely  to 
ka  impressions  on  the  skull,  will  support  me  in  testifying^  that  the  form 
of  the  organs  are  distinguishable,  and'  that  the  mapping  out  is  founded  in 
nature.  To  bring  this  to  the  test,  the  student  has  only  to  observe  the 
appearance  of  any  particular  organ  in  a  state  of  large  developement,  tie 
surrounding  organs  being  small ;  the  form  will  then  be  distinctly  risible. 
This  subject  is  discussed  at  more  length  on  pp.  91  and  93. 

Objection. — All  parts  of  the  brain  have  been  injured  ot  destroyed  with- 
out the  mental  faculties  being  affected* 

Anewer. — The  assertion  is  denied :  there  is  no  philosophical  evidence 
for  it*  The  subject  is  discussed  at  length  by  Dr.  A.  Combe,  in  the  Phre- 
nological Transactions,  and  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  work.  The  objec- 
tion is  now  generally  abandoned  by  persona  who  have  considered  the  ease*, 
with  the  answers  to  them. 

Objection. — Poet-mortem  examinations  do  not  show  diseased  structure 
in  the  j>rain  from  Insanity. 

Answer.— ;They  frequently  do  so ;  and  when  they  do  not,  our  ignorance 
of  the  appearances  in  health,  and  our  want  of  power  of  discriminating 
minute  changes  of  the  structure,  are  the  causes  of  our  perceiving  nothing 
different  from  health.  Professor  fehristison  observes,  that  "  some  poisons 
operate  ty  irritating,  destroying,  or/corroding'  the  organ  ;  while  othen 
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neither  corretlf  nor  irritate,  but  make  a  peculiar  impression  On  the  sentient 
extremities  of  the  nenres,  unaccompanied  by  any  visible  change  of  struc- 
ture.'* Similar  observations  may  be  applied  to  the  appearances  of  the 
brain  in  Insanity.  If  the  disease  has  been  irjerery  functional,  no  structural 
change  may  be  discernible. 

Objection. — "The  most  extravagant  departure  from  all  the  legitimate 
modes  of  reasoning,  although  still  under  the  colour  of  anatomical  investi- 
gation, is  the  system  of  Dr.  Gall.  K  is  sufficient  to  say,  that,  without 
comprehending  the  grand  divisions  of  the  nervous  system,  without  a 
notion  of  the  distinct  properties  of  the  individual  nerves,  or  having  made 
any  distinction  of  the  columns  of  the  spinal  marrow,  without  even  having 
ascertained  the  difference  of  cerebrum  and  cerebellum,  Oall  proceeded 
to  describe  the  brain  as  composed  of  many  particular  and  independent 
organs,  and  to  assign  to  'each  the  residence  of  some  special  faculty.1' 
These  are  the  words  of  Sir  Charles  Bell,  in  his  treatise  "  on  the  Nervous 
Circle,  which  conned*  the  voluntary  muscles  with  the  bratntn  reprinted 
from  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  p.  187,  1836. 

Answer. — First,  This  objection  itself  is  "  an  extravagant  departure 
from  all  legitimate  modes  of  reasoning V'  because  the  most  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  structure  of  the  brain  does  not  serve  to  unfold  its 
functions.  This  subject  is  fully  discussed  on  p.  66.  The  soundness  of 
this  principle  admits  of  a  demonstration  which  Sir  Charles  Bell  will  not 
easily  overturn.  He  himself,  of  "course,  is  intimately  acquainted  with  all 
the  anatomical  knowledge  of  which  he  affirms  that  Dr.  Gall  was  ignorant, 
yet  does  not  pretend,  even  at  this  day,  to' have  discovered  the  functions 
of  the  different  parts  of  the  brain !  Secondly,  Although  Dr.*  Gall  did  not 
accomplish  what  was  Impossible,  namely,  trie  discovery  of  the  functions 
of  the  different  parts  of  the  brain  by  means  of  dissection,  yet  it  is  a  gross 
misrepresentation  te  say  that  he  continued  m  ignorance  of  the  anatomy 
of  the  nervous  system.  It  is  known  to  every  physiologist  of  reputation 
in  Europe,  Sir  Charles  Bell  excepted,  that  both  Drs.  Gall  and  Spurzheim 
were  intimately  acquainted  with  the  anatomy  of  the  brain  and  nervous 
system.*  The  brain  never  was  dissected  in  a  rational  manner,  nor  the  re- 
presentation of  its*  structure  brought  into  harmony  with  its  functions,  until 
this  was  accomplished  by  them. 

Their  printed  volumes  and  plates  render  such  an  assertion  as  that  now 
combatecr  injurious  only  to  him  who.  states  it.  Dr.  Bailly,  of  Blois,  in 
reply  to  what  he  cajls  "  an  inconceivable  accusation  "  made  by  M.  Leuret, 
that  Dr.  Gall  neglected  the  anatomy  of  the  convolutions,  refers  to  Gall's 
larger  work,  and  "  to  some  thousands  of  physicians  of  different  countries, 
who,  for  upward  of  twenty  years,  learned,  from  the  lectures  Of  the  founder 
of  Phrenology;  the  most  accurate  and  rational  anatomy  of  the  cerebral 

*  Dr.  Spurzheim  ariswered  this  attack  of  Sir  C.  Bell  m  his  Appendix  to  the 
Anatomy  of  the  Brain.    Treuttel,  Wfirtz,  and  Richter.    London.    1830.    He 
there  says,  "  In  our  Memoir  presented  to  the  French  Institute  in  1808,  and 
in  bur  large  work  above  mentioned,  we  make  four  principal  divisions  of  the 
nervous  system,  and  treat  of  them  in  four  separate  sections.    In  my  work, 
*  The  physiognomical  System  of  Dip.  Gall  ana  Spurzheim,' there  is  a  chapter 
on  the  Anatomy  of  the  nervous  system.    In  the  second  edition,  1815,  p.  13, 
1  say :  '  We  are  of  opinion  that  the  nervous  system  must  be  divided  ana  sub- 
divided, and  that  each  part  of  these  divisions  and  subdivisions  has-its  pecu- 
liar origin.'    I  speak  of  the  common  division  of  the  nervous  system  into  four 
portions.    P.  23  :  '  I  admit  a  difference  between  the  nerves  of  motion  and 
those  of  feeling.'    I  treat  of  anatomical,  physiological,  and  pathological  proofs 
in  favour  of  my  opinion.    I  positively  state  that '  the  same  nervous  nbres  do 
apt  go  to  the  muscles  and  to  the  skin  ;'  and  conclude  (p.  25)  that ( the  spinal 
marrow  consists  of  nerves  of  motion  andof  feeling,  anp  that  the  greater  num 
ber  of  the  pretended  cerebral  nerves  belong  to  the  neipes  of  motion  or  of 
feeling.' " 
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convolutions  yet  known."  "  I  affirm,"  says  he,  "  without  fear  of  cont» 
diction,  that  no  anatomist  before  Gall  had  the  slightest  idea  of  the  struc- 
ture of  the  convolutions.  This  has  been  acknowledged  hs^Cuvier  hia- 
telf,  whom  no  one  will  accuse  of  too  much  partiality  toward  the  worb 
of  Gall."* 

OfycHo*.— Sir  Charles  Bell  proceeds,  H  When  the  popularity  of  time 
doctrines  is  considered,  it  may  easily  be  conceived  how  difficult  it  hu 
been,  during  their  successive  importations,  to  keep  my  pupils  to  the  ex- 
amples of  our  own  great  countrymen.  Surely  it  is  time  thai  the  school* 
of  this  kingdom  should  be  distinguished  from  those  of  other  conoma. 
Let  us  continue  to  build  that  structure  which  has  been  commenced  in  the 
labours  of  the  Monroe  and  Hunters,  and  which  the  undeserved  popularity 
of  the  continental  system  has  interrupted." 

Answers. — First,  I  allow  that  it  must  indeed  have  been  difficult  far 
Sir  Charles  "  to  keep  his  pupils  to 'the  examples  of  his  own  great  coun- 
trymen "  on  this  subject,  in  the  face  of  these  successive  continental 
"  importations ;"  for  the  simplest  of  all  reasons — because  he  wae  end* 
vounng  to  distinguish  the  noon-tide  blaze  of.trutfr  by  the  lustre  of  men 
human  authority.  If  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  introduction  to  this 
work  be  sound,  neither  the  Monros  nor  the  Hunters,  any  more  than  Sir 
Charles  himself,  could  possibly  discover  the  functions  of  the  bnin  by 
the  methods  of  investigation  which  they  and  he,  wfth  equal  want  of  sac* 
cess,  pursued.  Secondly,  It  is  not  "  time  that  the  schools  "  (of  anatomy 
,  and  physiology)  "  of  this  kingdom  should  be  distinguished  from  tho*  of 
other  countries ;"  because  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  human  body 
are  the  same  in  all  countries,  and  in  proportion  as  inquirers  approiiawte 
to  truth,  the  harmony  of  their  doctrines  must  increase.  This  sentence, 
when  analyzed,  resolves  itself  simply  into  an  appeal  to  national  vanity  to 
resist  troth,  because  it  has  been  discovered  by  foreigners.  Thirdly,  The 
structure  which  was  commenced  in  the  labours  of  the  Monros  apd  the 
Hunters,  in  so  far  as  it  had  a  basis  in  nature,  has  stood  firm  and  continue* 
to  be  respected  in  every  country  of  Europe ;  in  so  far  as  it  was  founded 
in  «rror,  it  has  fallen,  and  cannot  again  be  reared  up  ;  and  in  so  far  as  it 
was  utterly  defective,  without  even  the  outline  of  the,  foundations  being 
traced,  (as  was  the  case  in  regard  to  that  department  of  it  which  should 
have  included  the  functions  of  the  brain,)  it  will  be  completed  by  men  to 
whom  God  has  given  the  necessary  geniua*and  industry  to  accomplish 
the  work,  without  reference  to  the  country  in  which  they  may-chance  to 
have  been  born.  Sir  Charles  has  showed  no  authority  for  the  notion  im- 
plied in  this  appeal — that  the  exclusive  privilege  of  discovering  the  phy- 
siology of  the  brain  has  been  conferred  by  Providence  on  the  natives  of 
the  British  Islands.  For  the  benefit  of  my  younger  readers,  I  conclude 
in  Sir  Charles's  own  words,  used  by  him  in  reference  to  the  late  Mr. 
Abernethy,  "  you  may  learn  from  this  that  it  is  dangerous  to  give  a  new 
idea  to  an  old  gentleman—- even  to  one  who,  in  his  earlter  life,  was  fore* 
most  in  the  pursuit  of  novels—and  that  it  is  better  to  keep  to  old  theou* 
when  you  go  to* the  College  of  Surgeons."  t 

Objection. — The  world  has  gone  on  well  enough -with  the  philosophy 
of  mind  it  already  possesses,  which,  besides,  is  consecrated  by  great  and 
venerable  names,  while  Phrenology  has  neither  symmetry  of  structure, 
beauty  of  arrangement,  nor  the  suffrages  of  the  learned  to  recommend  it 
Its  votaries  are  all  third-rate  men — persons  without  scientific  or  philoso- 
phical reputations.  They  are  not  entitled,  therefore,  to  challenge  the 
regard  of  those  who  have  higher  studies  to  occupy  their  attention.  They 
complain  that  only  ridiqule  and  abuse  are  directed  against  them,  and  tho* 

*  Journal  de  la  Societe  Phrenologique  de  Paris,  Aprjl,  1835. 
t  On  the  Paralysis  of  the  Portio  Dura,  No.  xxv. 
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bo  one  Venturas  to  challenge  their  principles  or  refute  their  facts ;  but 
they  do  not  yet  stand  high  enough  in  pubhc  esteem  to  give  them  a  right 
to  expect  any  other  treatment. 

Answer.— The  world  has  not  gone  on  well  enough  without  Phrenology. 
A  fierce  and  general  conflict  of  opinions  is  maintained  on  many  important 
subjects  connected  with  mind,  which  cannot  be  satisfactorily  settled  till 
the  true  philosophy  of  man  shall  be  discovered  and  understood.  Educa- 
tion and  social  institutions  also  rest,  in  many  respects,  on  imperfect  founda- 
tions ;  and  at  the  present  moment  mankind  need  nothing  so  much  as  a 
sound,  practical,  and  rational  system  of  mental  philosophy.  Moreover, 
Phrenology  being  a  new'science,  it  follows  that  men  who  possess  reputation 
in  physiology  or  mental  philosophy  would  appear  to  lose  rather  than  gain 
renown,  were  they  to- confess  their  ignorance  of  the  functions  of  the  brain 
and  the  philosophy  of  mind,  which  is  a  necessary  prelude  to  their  adop- 
tion of  Phrenology ;  and  the  subject  does  not  lie  directly  in  the  depart- 
ment of  other  scientific  men.  In  this  manner  it  happens,  oddly  enough, 
that  those  who  are  most  directly  called  upon  by  their  situation  to  examine 
the  science,  are  precisely  those  to  whom  its  triumph  would  prove  most 
humiliating.  Locke  humorously  observes,  on  a  similar  occasion,  "  Would 
it  not  be  an  insufferable  thing  for  a.  learned  professor,  and  that  which  his 
scarlet  would  blush  at,  to  have  his  authority  of  forty-years  standing, 
wrought  out  of  hard  rock,  Greek  and  Latin,  with  no  small  expense  of 
time  and  candle,  and  confirmed  by  general  tradition  and  a  reverend  beard, 
in  an  instant  overturned  by  an' upstart  novelist?  Can  any  one  expect 
that  he  should  be  made  to  confess,  that  what  he  taught  his  scholars  thirty 
years  ago  was  all  error  and  mistake,  and  that  he'  sold  them  hard  words 
and  ignorance  at  a  very  dear  rate  ?»  What  probabilities,  I  say,  are  suffi- 
cient to  prevail  in  such  a  case  t  And  who  ever,  by  the  most  cogent  ar- 
guments, will  be  prevailed  with  to  disrabe  himself  at  once  of  all  his  old 
opinions  and  pretences  to  knowledge  and  learning,  which  with  hard  study 
he  hath  all  his  time  been  labouring  for,  and  turn  himself  out  stark-naked 
in  quest  afresh  of  new  notions  1  All  the  arguments  that  can  be  used  will 
be  as  little  able  to  prevail,  as  the  wind  did  with  the  traveller  to  part  with 
his,  cloak,  which  he  held  only  the  faster."*  Human  nature  is  the  aame 
now  as  in  the  days  efT>ocke.  ~  ' 

There  is,  however,  another  answer  to  the  present  objection.  Some 
individuals  are  born  princes,  dukes,  or  even  field-marshals  ;  but  I  am  not 
aware  that  it  has  yet  been  announced  that  any  lady  was  delivered  of  a 
child  of  genius,  or  an  infant  of  established  reputation.  These  titles  most 
be  gained  by  the  display  of  qualities  which  merit  them  ;  but  if  an  indivi- 
dual quit  the  beaten  track  pursued  by  the  philosophers  of  the  day,  and 
introduce  any  discovery,  although  equally  stupendous  and  new,  hjs  repu- 
tation is  necessarily  involved  in  its  merits.  Harvey  was  not  a  great  man 
he/ore  he  discovered  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  bat  became  such  in  con- 
sequence of  having  done  so.  What  was  Skakspeare  before  the  magni- 
ficence of  his  genius  was  justly  appreciated  1  The  author  of  Ken il worth 
represents  him  attending  as  an  humble  and  comparatively  obscure  suitoi 
at  the  court  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  receiving  a  mark  of  favour  in  an 
"  Ah !  Will  Shakspeare,  are  you  there  V  And  he  most-  appropriately 
remarks,  that  here  the  immortal  paid  homage  to  the  mortal.  Who  would 
now  exchange  the  greatness  of  Shakspeare  for  the  splendour  of  the 
proudest  lord  that  bowed  before  the  Maiden  Queen  1  Or  let  us  imagine 
Galileo,  such  as  he  was  in  reality,  a  feeble  old  man,  humble  in  rank, 
destitute  of  political  influence,  unprotected  by  the  countenance  or  allianca 
of  the  great,  poor,  in  short,  in  everything  except  the  splendid  gifts*  of  a 
profound,  original,  and  comprehensive  genius — and  conceive  him  placed 

*  Book  iv.,  ch.  xx.,  sect.  U. 
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at  the  bar  of  the  Roman  pontiff  and  the  seven  cardinals,  men  terrible  ii 
power,  invested  with  authority  to  torture  and  kill  in  this  world,  and,  u 
was  then  believed,  to  damn  through  eternity ;  men  magnificent  in  state, 
and  arrogant  in  the  imaginary  possession  of  all  the  wisdom  of  their  age- 
and  let  us  say  who  was  then  great  in  reputation — Galileo  ox  his  judges' 
But  who  is  91010  the  idol  of  posterity — the  old  man  or  his  persecutor*! 
The  case  will  be  the  same  with  Gall.  If  his  discoveries  of  the  functions 
of  the  brain,  and  of  the  philosophy  of  the  mind,  stand  the  test  of  examini- 
tion,  and  prove  to  be  a  correct  interpretation  of  nature,  they  will  surpass, 
in  substantial  importance  to  mankind,  the  discoveries  even  of  Harw, 
Newton,  and  Galileo ;  and  this  see  will  in  consequence  be  rendered  more 
illustrious  by  the  introduction  of  Phrenology  than  by  the  victories  of 
Bonaparte  or  of  Wellington.  .Finally,  the  assertion,  that  no  men  of  note 
have  embraced  Phrenology,  is  not  supported  by  fact.  Professor  Uccelii, 
of  Florence,  sacrificed  his  academical  chair  for  Phrenology.  In  "  The 
Statistics  of  Phrenology,  by  Hewett  C.  Watson,"*  the  most  irresistible 
evidence  is  produced  that  Phrenology  is  now  embraced  "  by  not  onlj  i 
large,  but  a  highly  talented  and  respectable  body  of  adherents,  of  whoa 
no  cause  need  be  ashamed."  I  earnestly  .recommend  Mr.  Watson'* 
work  to  the  perusal  of  all  persons  who  desire  to  know,  the  real  stale  of 
the  science.  Besides,  the  writings  of  the  phrenologists  will  bear  a  com- 
parison in  point  of  skill,  extent  of  information,  correctness  of  logic,  and 
profundity  of  thought,  with  those  of  the  most  eminent  of  their  opponents. 

Objection. — All  the  disciples  of  Phrenology ju-e  persons  ignorant  of  ana- 
tomy and  physiology.  They  delude  lawyers,  divines,  and  merchants,  who 
know  nothing  about  the  brain ;  but  all  medical  men,  and  especially  teachers 
of  anatomy,  are  so  well  aware  of  the  fallacy  of  their  doctrines,  that  no 
impression  is  made  on  them.     They  laugh  at  the  discoveries  as  dreams. 

Answer. — This  objection,  like  many  others,  is  remarkable  more  for  bold- 
ness than  truth.  For  my  own  part,  before  adopting  Phrenology,  I  saw  Dr. 
Barclay,  and  other  anatomical  professors,  dissect  the  brain  repeatedly,  and 
heard  them  declare  its  functions  to  be^n  enigma,  and  acknowledge  that 
their  whole  information  concerning  it  consisted  ef  "  names  without  mean- 
ing" It  is  acknowledged,  in  an.  article  on  the  Nervous  System,  in  No. 
04  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  quoted  on  p.  49  of  this  work,  that  the 
functions  of  the  brain  are  unknown  to  'anatomists,  and  that  their  mode 
of  dissecting  it  is  absurd.  This  circumstance,  therefore,  puts  the  whole 
faculty,  who  have  not  studied  phrenologicalty,  completely  out  of  the  field 
as  authorities.  The  fact,  however,  is  the  very  reverse  of  what  is  stated  in 
the  foregoing  objection.  Drs.  Gall  and  Spurzheim  are  now  pretty  gene- 
rally admitted  to  have  been  admirable  anatomists  of  the  brain,  even  by  those 
who  disavow  their  physiology.  Dr.  Vimont's  Traiti  de  Fhrenologic  dis- 
plays great  anatomical  attainments ;  and  in  Mr.  Watson's  "  Statistics  " 
ample  evidence  is  presented  that  Phrenology  is  embraced  by  a  Urge  number 
of  medical  men  all  over  the  British  Islands.  The  leading  medical  journals 
also  have  adopted  Phrenology  as  true. 

.  Objection. — "  It  is  inconceivable,  that,  after  the  discovery  was  made, 
there  should  be  anybody  who  could  pretend  to  doubt  of  its  reality.  The 
means  of  verifying  it,  one  would  think,  must  have  been  such  as  not  to 
leave  a  pretext  for  the  slightest  hesitation  ;  and  the  fact,  that,  after  twenty 
years  preaching  in  its  favour,  it  is  far  more  generally  rejected  than -believed, 
might  seem  to  afford  pretty  conclusive  evidence  against  the  possibility 
of  its  truth." 

This  objection  has  been  answered  in  the  Introduction,  p.  25,  where  it  is 
shewn  that  all  important  discoveries  have  been  equally  despised  andxeiecfc 
ed  at  their  first  announcement. 

»  Longman  &  Co.  t  London.    \2mp„  |$.  242.    1&& 
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The  observations  there  quoted  from  Playfair  and  Locke  tie  completer/ 
applicable  to  the  case  of  Phrenology.  The  discovery  is  new,  important, 
and  widely  at  variance -with  the  prevailing  opinions  of  the  present  genera- 
tion ;  and  its  reception  and  progress  have  been  precisely  such  as  any 
sensible  person,  acquainted  with  the  history  of  science,  would  have  antici- 
pated. "  The  discoverer  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,"  says  the  Edin- 
burgh Review* — "  a  discovery  which,  if  measured  by  its  consequences 
on  physiology  and  medicine,  was  the  greatest  ever  made  since  physic  was 
cultivated,  suffers  no  diminution  of  his  reputation  in  our  day/rom  the 
incredulity  with  which  his  doctrine  was  received  by  some,  the  effrontery 
with  which  it  was  claimed  by  others,  or  the  Knavery  with  which  it  was 
attributed  to  former  physiologists  by  those  who  could'  not  deny  and  would 
not  praise  it.  The  very  names  of  these  envious  and  dishonest  enemies 
of  Harvey  are  scarcely  remembered  ;  and  the  honour  of  this  great  dis- 
covery now  rests,  beyond  all  dispute,  with  the  great  philosopher  who  made 
it"    Posterity  will  pass  a  similar  judgment  on  Dr.  Gall  and  his  opponents. 

II.  MATERIALISM. 

Tribe  are  two  great  questions  .connected  with  materialism,  very  differ 
rent  in  themselves,  whicn  are  often  confounded.  The  one  is — On  what 
is  the  mind  dependent  for  existence?  The  other — On  what  is  it  dependent 
for  its  power  of  tnanifesting  itself  in  this  life  ?  Phrenologists  declare  them- 
selves unable  to  decide  upon  the  first ;  but  maintain^  that  facts  demonstrate 
the  second  to  depend  on  the  condition  of  the  organization.  When;  there- 
fore, a  phrenologist  says  that  "  the  mental  qualities  and  capacities  are 
dependent  upon  the  bodily  constitution,"  the  sentence  should  be  completed, 
"  not  for  existence,  but  for  the  potter  of  acting  in  this  material  world/' 
This  explanation  has  been  frequently  stated  in  the  phrenological  books ; 
and  it  should  be  remembered,  as  its  repetition  would  be  tedious. 

The  objection,  however,  that  Phrenology  leads  to  materialism,  has  been 
so  freifuently  urged  against  the  science,  that  it  demands  some  considera- 
tion. A  few  observations  will  suffice,  for  it  appears  singularly  unphiloso- 
phical,  even  upon  the  most  superficial  consideration.  Phrenology,  viewed 
as  the  assertion  of  certain  physical  facts,  cannot,  if  unfounded,  logically 
lead  to  any  result,  except  the  disgrace  and  mortification  of  its.  supporters. 
On  such  a  supposition,  it  cannot  overturn  religion,  nor  any  other  truth ; 
because,  by  the  constitution  of  the  human  intellect,  error  constantly  tends 
to  resolve  itself  into  nothing,  and  to  sink  into  oblivion ;  while  truth,  having 
a  real  existence,  remains  permanent  and  impregnable.  In  this  view,  then, 
the  objection,  that  Phrenology  leads  to  materialism,  is  absurd.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  science  is  held  to  be  a  true  interpretation  of  nature,  and 
if  it  be  urged,  that,  nevertheless,  it  leads  fairly  and  logically  to  materialise, 
then  the  folly  of  the  objection  is  equally  glaring ;  for  it  resolves  itself  into 
this — that  materialism  is  the  constitution  of  nature,  and  that  Phrenology 
is  dangerous,  because  it  makes  this  constitution  known. 

The  charge  assumes  a  still  more  awkward  appearance  in  one  shape  in 
which  it  is  frequently  brought  forward.  The  objector  admits  that  the  mind 
uses  the  body  as  an  instrument  of  communication  with  external  nature, 
and  maintains  that  this  fact  does  not  necessarily  lead  to  materialism.  In 
this  I  -agree  with  him  ;  but  I  cannot  perceive  how  it  should  lead  nearer 
to  this  result,  to  hold  that  each  faculty  manifests  itself  by  a  particular  organ, 

*  No.  xoiv.,  p.  76.  The  article  quoted  in  the  text  is  "  Oh  the  Nervous 
System  ;"  and  the  names  of  Drs.  Gall  and  Spurzheim  are  not  mentioned  in 
it  from  beginning  to  end.  The  author,  however,  in  the  above  remarks,  affords 
them  just  grounds  of  consolation,  although  he  exemplifies  the  injustice  he  so 
eloquently  condemns.  v  , 
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than  to  believe  that  the  whole  mind  acts  on  external  objects  bymeaniof 
the  whole  body  or  the  whole  brain.  In  short,  in  whatever  point  of  view 
the  system  is  regarded,  whether  as  true  or  false,  the  objection  of  material* 
ism  is  futile  and  unphilosophical ;  and  one  must  regret  that  it  should  have 
been  brought  forward  in  the  name  of  religion,  because  every  imbecile  asi 
unfounded  attack  against  philosophy,  made  in  this  sacred  name,  tends  to 
diminish  the  respect  with  which  it  ought  always  to  be  invested. 

In  entering  on  this  subject,  it  is  proper  to  take  a  view  of  the  astare  asi 
extent  of  the  point  in  dispute,  and  of  the  real  effect  of  our  decision  up* 
it.     The  question,  then,  is,  Whether  the  substance  of  which  the  thinking 

{principle  is  composed  be  matter  or  spirit  1  And  the  effect  of  our  dedans, 
et  it  be  observed,  is  not  to  alter  the  nature  of  that  substance,  whatever 
it  be,  but  merely  to  adopt  an  opinion  consonant  with,  or  adverse  to,  a  fact 
in  nature  over  which  we  have  no  control.  Mind,  with  all  its  faculties  and 
functions,  has  existed  since  the  creation,  and  will  exist  till  the  hunun  rati 
becomes  extinct,  and  no  opinion  of  man,  concerning  the  cause  of  ib 
phenomena,  can  have  the  lease  influence  over  that  cause  itself.  The 
mind  is  invested  by  nature  with  all  its  properties  and  essences,  and  these 
it  will  possess,  and  manifest,  and  maintain,  let  men  think,  and  speak,  and 
write  what  they  will  concerning  its  substance.  If  the  Author  of  Nature 
has  invested  the  mind  with  the  quality  of  endless  existence,  it  wilt,  to  i 
certainty,  flourish  in  immortal  youth  in  spite  of  every  appearance  of  pro- 
mature  decay.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  He- has  limited  its  existence  to  this 
passing  scene,  and  decreed  that  it  shall  perish  forever  when  the  animating 
principle  passes  from  the  body,  then  all  our  conjectures,  argument!,  dis- 
cussions,  and  assertions  respecting  its  immortality  wiy  not  add  ooe  day 
to  its  existence.  The  opinions  of  man,  therefore,  concerning  the  sob- 
stance  of*  the  mind,  can  have  no  influence  whatever  in  changing  or  modi- 
fying tbat  substance  itself ;  and  if  so,  as  Utile  can  these  opinions  nnder- 
mine  the'  constitution  of  the  mind,  or  its  relations  te  time  and  eternity, 
on  which,  as  their  foundations,  morality  and  religion  must,  and  do,  rest  at 
on  an  immutable  basis.  According  to  Phrenology/  morality  and  natural 
religion  originate  in,  and  emanate  from,  the'primitive  constitution  of  the 
mental  powers  themselves,  Innumerable  observations  have  proved  that 
faculties  and  organs  of  Benevolence,  Hope,  Veneration,  Justice,  and  Re- 
flection exisjt.  Now,  our  believing  that  the  mind  will  die  with  the  body 
will  not  pluck  these  sentiments  and  powers  from  the  soul ;  nor  will  oor 
believing  the  miqd  to  be  immortal  implant  a  sjngle  one  more  of  them  in 
our  constitution.  They  would  all  remain  the. same  in  functions  and  con- 
stitution, and  render  virtue  amiable  and  vice  odious,  although  we  shook! 
believe  the  mind  to  be  made  of  dust,  just  as  they  would  do  were  we  to 
believe  the  mind  to  be  a  more  immediate  emanation  from  the  Deity  himself. 

In  short,  therefore,  this  question  of  materialism  is  one  of  the  most  vain, 
trivial,  and  uninteresting  that  ever  engaged  the  human  intellect;  and 
nothing  can  be  more  unphilosophical  and  more  truly  detrimental-  to  the 
interests  of  morality  and  religion,  than  the  unfounded  clamour,  or  cast, 
shall  I  call  it,  which  has  been  poured  forth  from  the  periodical  journal* 
about  the  dangers  attending  it.  A  manly  intellect,  instead  of  bowing 
before  prejudice,  would  dissipate  it,  by  showing  that  the  question  is  alto- 
gether an  illusion,  and  that,  adopt  what  opinion  we  will  concerning  the 
substance  of  the  mind,  every  attribute  belonging,  to  it  must  remain  unal- 
tered and  unimpaired. 

But  not  to  stop  in  our  investigation  till  we  have  reached  the  goal,  we 

lay  inquire  whether  it  be  possible  to  discover  (he  substance  of  which  the 

and  is  composed,  and  whether  it  be  material  or  immaterial  1     Previously 

doing  so,  however,  we  ought  to  endeavour  to  ascertain  what  means  we 

■seas  of  arriving  at  a  knowledge  of  the  essence  of  the  mind.    All  ov 
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Knowledge  must  'fee  derived  (torn  either  consciousness  or  observation* 
Now,  by  Reflecting  on  consciousness  or  On  what  we  feel,  we  discover 
nothing  concerning  the  nature  or  essence  of  the  thinking  being.  We  do 
not  feel  a  spiritual  substance  stirring  about  within  us,  and  elaborating 
sentiment  and  thought ;  and  neither  do  we  feel  a  material  substance  pro* 
ducing  these  effects.  We  are  conscious  only  of  feelings  and  emotions, 
of  friendships  end  attachments,  of  high  conceptions  and  glorious  thoughts; 
bat  whether  these  originate  from  matter  or  spirit ;  whether  the  first  em- 
bryo substance  of  reflection  dwelt  -lowly  in  the  dust,  or  soared  a  pure 
ethereal  essence  amid  the  regions  of  boundless  space,  before  it  was  con* 
stituted  a  part  of  us ;  whether  God,  in  creating  man,  was  pleased  to  invest 
his  material  organs  with  the- -property  of  thought,  or  to  infuse  into  him  a 
portion  of  immaterial  fire :  on  aU  these  points  consciousness  gives  us  no 
information.  A  great  deal  of  popular  delusion  has  been  kept  alive  on  this 
point,  by  the  fact  being  overlooked,  that  we  are  not  conscious  of  the  opera* 
tions  of  the  brain:  Men  in  general,  because  they  are  sensible  only  of 
thought  and  feeling,  and  not  of  the  movements  of  any  material  organ 
performing  these  acts  of  the  mind,  imagine  that  it  is  necessarily  an  im- 
material substance  which  is  thinking  and  feeling  within  them  ;  but  they 
are  equally  unconscious  of  the  contraction  and  relaxation  of  the  muscles, 
and  they  might  as  well  imagine  that  their  asms  and  legs  are  moved,  not' 
by  material  organs,  but  by  the  direct  impulse  of  spirit,  as  entertain  the 
supposition  in  question.  In  short,  the  truly  philosophical  conclusion  is, 
that,  by  means  of  oensciousness,  we  are  unable  to  discover  of  what  sub- 
stance the  thinking  principle  is  composed. 

Does  observation,  then,  throw  a  stronger  and  steadier  light  upon  this 
long  agitated  question.!  The  mental  organs,  while  in  health,  and  hi  the 
natural -state  in  which  their  function's  are  most  perfectly  performed,  are 
completely  hid  from  inspection.  No  eye  can  penetrate  the  integuments 
of  the  head;  the  tables  of  the  skpll,  the  dura  mater,  and  the  pia  mater,  to 
obtain  a  view  of  the  operations  performed  in'  the  brain  while  the  thoughts 
ran  high  and  the  sentiments  swerl  with  emotion :  and  when  external  injury 
or  disease  removes  these  coverings,  the*  mind  does  ndt  disport  in  all  the 
vigour  of  its  healthy  action.  Even  when  all  these  external  obstacles  to 
inspection  are  removed,  it  is  only  the  surface  of  the  convolutions  which  is 
perceived,  and  the  soul  may  he  enthroned  in  the  long  fibres  which  extend 
from  the  surface  to  the  mtdylla  oblongata,  or  thought  may  be  elaborated 
there ;  yet,  as  the  eye  cannot  see  nor  the  hand  feci  thought,  it  may  evade* 
detection.  It  may  be  said,  however,  that  death  will  solve  the  question, 
and  allow  the  whole  secrets  of  the  soul  to  be  disclosed ;  but,  alas  !  when 
the  pulse  has  ceased  to  beat,  and  the  lungs  no  longer  play,  the  brain  pre- 
sents nothing  to  our  contemplation  but  an  inert  mass,  of  a  soft  and  fibrous 
texture,  in  which  no  thbught  can  be  discerned  and  no  sentiment  perceived, 
and  in  which  also  no  spirit  nor  immaterial  substance  can  be  traced ;  so  that, 
from  inspecting  it,  even  imagination  receives  no  food  for  conjecture,  as 
to  the  presence  or  absence  of  an  immaterial  guest  while  life  and  health 
yet  animated  its  folds. 

Observation,  therefore,  reveals  as  little  in  regard  to  the  substance  of 
the  mind,  as  does*  reflection  on  consciousness*;  and  as  no  other  modes  of 
arriving  at  certain  knowledge  are  open  tp  man,  the  solution  of  the  ques- 
tion appears  to  be  placed  completely  beyond  bis  reach.  In  short,  to  use 
an  observation  of  Dr.  Spurzheim,  Nature  has  given  man  faculties  fitted 
to  observe  phenomena  as  they  at  present  exist,  and  the  relations  existing 
between  them ;  but  has  denied  to  him  powers  fitted  to  discover,  as  a 
matter  of  direct  perception,  either  the  beginning,  or  the  end,  or  the  es- 
sence or  anything  under  the  sun ;  we  may  amuse  our  observation  witl 
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contetares,  bat  shell  mw  arrive  at  troth  when  we  stray 
teraicted  regions.* 

Lord  Brougham  maintain*  that  in  this  life  f4  the  mind  is  different  froa, 
and  independent  of,  mailer  altogether  ;"  {Discourse  of  Natural  Thenbgj, 
p.  107 ;)  bat  this  objection  has  been  adverted  to  on  pages  34  and  35. 

The  solution  of  una  question,  therefore,  it  not  only  unimportant,  bat 
impossible ;  and  this  leads  me  to  observe,  that  no  idea  can  be  nose  ens- 
neons  than  that  which  supposes  the  dignity  and  future  destiny  of  man,  at 
ma  immortal  being,  to  depend,  of  necessity,  on  the  substance  of  which  at 
ia  made. 

Let  us  allow  to  the  materialist,  for  the  sake  of  argument^  that  the  bran 
ia  the  mind,  and  that  medullary  matter  thinks — What  then  %  If,  in  fact, 
it  does  so,  it  must  be  the  beat  possible  substance  for  thinking,  just  beesest 
the  Creator  selected  it  for  tbe  purpose,  and  endowed  it  with  this  property. 
In  this  argument  tbe  religious  constantly  forget  that  the  same  Omnipotent 
hand  made  the  brain  which  created  tbe  mind  and  the  universe  itself,  asi 
thit,  in  the  dedication  of  every  cerebral  convolution  to  its  objects,  be  they 
thinking  or  any  other  process,  the  Divine  Wisdom  is  as  certainly  exercised 
as  in  impressing  motion  on  the  planets,  or  infusing  light  and  heat  into  tbe 
sun.  If,  therefore,  de  facto,  God  haa  made  the  brain  to  think,  we  may 
rest  assured  that  it  is  exquisitely  and  perfectly  adapted  for- this  purpose, 
and  that  His  objects  in  creating  man  will  not -be  defeated  en  account  of 
Hia  having  chosen  a  wrong  mat  levee,  out  of  which  to  constitute  the 
thinking  principle.  .  But  what  are  hia  objects  in  creating  men  1  Tha 
brings  us  to  the  jet  of  the  question  at  once.  Mr.  Lawrence,  it  ia  said, 
founds  no  moral  doctrine  op/  hia  opinions  regarding  the  essence  of  the 

*  T^je  argument  maintained  in  the  text  is  very  ably  stated*,  in  a  different 
form,  by  tbe  author  of  "  Remarks  suggested  by  the  reading  of  Mr.  Taylor's 
letter  to  the  Lord  Provost,  &c,  of  Edinburgh,  offering  himself  as"  a  candidate 
for  the  Logic  Chair,"  1896.    *'  Philosophers,**  says  he,  are  now  beginning  to 
discover  a  glimpse  of  the  truth,  that  MiNp  and  MATTSt,«whichtbey  have  all 
along  assumed  to  be  real -existences,  are  only  the  lim,  and  nothing  more 
than  the  nam  as,  of  certain  classifications  of  human  ideas ;  there  being  witaia 
the  scope  of  man's  knowledge  np  such  thing  as  fatter,  independently  of  U* 
different  material  objects-of  human  perception,  or  of  the  individual  elementary 
particles  that  compose  them ;  and  there  being,  on  the  other  hand,  no  suca 
thing  as  Mind,  independently  of  the  different  individual  beings  that  feel,  think, 
and  will.    To  compare,  therefore,  together  Mind  and  Matter,  m  the  assfrsef,  at  i 
Antagonist  principles,  having  no  common  property,  as  philosophers  and  thee- 
logians  have  always  done,  is  really,  it  appears  to  ate,  with  alt  deference  a 
the  opinions  of  the  great  men  who  have  wasted  their  oneigioa  upon  it,  one  of  I 
the  most  fettle  operations  in  which  the  mind  of  man  can  be  engaesji,  for  it »  , 
a  comparison*of  non-entities.    There  are  no  such  things  as  extension,  solidity, 
and  resistance,  form,  size,  colour,  sound,  or  smell,  different  or  separate  from  j 
the  material  objects  that  exhibit  them;  and  all  that  can  be  legitimately  pre- 
dicated of.  them  is,  that  they  are  attributes,  qualities,  or  properties,  not  of  tat  ' 
abstract  essence,  or  substance,  called  matter,  but  simply  of  the  particnhr  | 
stock,  stone,  pigment,  earth,  metal,  or  gas  that  ia  the  immediate  object  of  ; 
thought."  P.  10.    "  Thought  and  feeling  are,  equally  with  extension  and  sob» 
oity,  qualities  of  concret*  beings,  and  mankind  have  no  knowledge  of  any  other  | 
than  concrete  beings  that  possess  such  powers.    Reflection,  indeed,  upas 
consciousness,  has  brought  thinking  men  to  the  conclusion,  that  their  powen 
of  thinking,  feeling,  and  willing  are  the  attributes,  not  of  their  whole  beinj 
imiigcrirmnateiy,  but  of  their  brain  exclusively  ;  but  beyond  this  their  means 
of  inquiry  cannot  carry  them.     It  is  the  concrete  being  lodged  within  tbe 
skull  ( the  concrete  being,  and  not  the  abstraction  called  Mind)  that  feels,  thiab, 
and  wills  ;  but  what  are  the  elements  that  compose  Jhat  concrete  T  and  wsil 
i  the  principle  or  mainspring  of  its  activity  ?  are  questions  that  no  mason 
•awer."   P.14. 
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■lind ;  but  other  materialists,  who  nuke  these  opiaiene  the  foundation  of 
•.theism,  wish  us  to  believe  that  the  best  evidence  of  the  Divine  intention 
in  creating  the  human  soul,  is  to  be  found  by  discovering  the  substance  of 
which,  it  is  made ;  and  they  insinuate  that,  if  it  be  constituted  of  a  vest 
refined  and 'dignified  material,*  the  conclusion  necessarily  follows,  that  it 
is  intended  for  magnificent  destinies,  while,  if  it  be  composed  of  a  rude 
and  vulgar  stun*  it  must  be  intended  only  Jo  crawl  on  this  filthy  world. 
Here,  however,  sense  and  logic  equally  fail  them ;  for  no  principle  *in 
philosophy  is  more  certain  than  that  toe  cannot  infer,  from  a  knowledge  of 
the  mere  substance  of  anything,  for  what  ends  it  is  fitted.     Exhibit  to  a 
human  .feeing  every  variety  of  imaginable  essence,  and  if  you  allow  him 
to  know  no  more  of  its  properties  than  he  can  discover  from  examining 
its  constituent  parts,  he  will  be  utterly  incapable  of  telling  whether  it 
is  calculated  to  endure  for  a  day  or  last  to  eternity.     The  materialist, 
therefore,  is  not  entitled,  even  from  the  supposed  admission  that  medul- 
lary matter  thinks,  to-  conclude  that  the  human  being  is  not  immortal 
and  responsible.     The  true  way  of  discovering  for  what  end  man  has 
been  created  is,  to  look  to  the  qualities  with  which  he  has  been  endowed, 
trusting  that  the  substance  of  which  he  is  composed  is  perfectly  suited 
to  the  objects  of  his  creation.     Now,  when  we  inquire  into  his  qualities, 
we  find  the  thinking  principle  in  him  to  differ,  not  only  in  degree,  but  in 
kind,  from  that  of  the  lower  animals.     The  latter  have  no  faculty  of 
justice  to  indicate  to  them  that  the  unrestrained  manifestation  of  De- 
structiveness  or  Acquisitiveness  is  wrong ;  they  have  no  sentiment  of 
Veneration  to  prompt  them  to  seek  a  God  whom  they  may  adore  ;  they 
have  no  faculty  of.  Hope,  pointing  out  futurity  as  an  object  of  ceaseless 
anxiety  and  contemplation,  and  Wading  them  tQ  expect  a  tife  beyond  the 
grave ;  and,  indeed,  several  of  the  convolutions  of  the  brain,  which  in 
man  form  the  organs  of  these  sentiments,  appear  not  to  exist  in  the  lower 
animals.     Those  organs  also,  which  in  man  serve  to  manifest  the  facul- 
ties of  Reflection,  are,  in  the  lower  animals,  eminently  deficient,  and  their 
understanding,  in  exact  correspondence  .with  this  fact,  is  so  limited  as  to 
be  satisfied  with  little  knowledge*and  to  he  insensible  to  the  comprehen- 
sive design  and  glories  of  creation.      Man,  then,  ^being  endowed  with 
qualities  which  are  denied  to  the  lower  creatures,  we  are  entitled,  by  a 
legitimate  exercise  of  reflection,  the  subject  being  beyond  the  region  of 
the  external  senses,  to  conclude,  on  principles  truly  philosophic,  that  he  is 
designed  for  another  and  a  higher  destiny  than  is  to  be  allotted  to  them, 
whatever  be  the  essence  of  his  mind. 

These  principles  enable  us  to  dispose  of  an  objection  which  was  long 
ago  stated  by  Dr.  Barclay,  and  has  since  besd  repeated  by  many  ether 
opponents,  and  yet  is  in  itself  very  absurd.    Dr.  Barclay's  hypothesis  is, 
that  the  mind  fashions  the  organs.    If  it  is  impossible  to  discover*  the 
substance  ef  which  the  naiad  ia  composed,  it  U  equally  impracticable  to 
tell  whether  the  faculties  determine  the  size  of  the  organs,  or  the  organs 
limit  the  power  of  the  faculties.     Some  of  the  difficulties  with  which  Dr. 
Barclay's  notions  are  beset  are  the  following:  If  the  immaterial  mind 
fashions  the  organs,  then  God  bestows  idiotic  minds,  insane  minds,  stupid 
minmi,  an4  viciously  disposed  minds  on  different  individuals ;  and  these 
make  bad  organs^:  a  doctrine  which  appears*  sulty  more  objectionable  than 
the  .theory,  that  the  mind  itself,  in  ail  individuals,  is  perfect ;  but  that 
the  manifestations  of  its  dispositions  and  powers,  in  this  life,  are  affected 
by  the  state  of  the  organs  with  which  it  is  connected.     On  the  former 
supposition,  human  efforts  can  da  nothing  to  meliorate  the  condition  of 
the  nund ;  for  the  immaterial  principle  is  beyond  our  reach,  and,  until  wo 
modify  ft,  no  change  in  the  organs  can  take  place.*    On  the  latter  hypo- 
thesis, we  are  encouraged  with  hopes  of  success  to  do  our  best ;  for  it 
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assumes  that  the  mind  in  all  individuals  is  sound,  and  that  the  imserfe* 
tions  lie  in  the  organs,  which  are  subject  to  modification  by  mean  of 

Sopagation  and  exercise.    According  to  this  view,  also,  insanity  is  ooti 
•ease  of  the  immaterial  principle,  but  an  affection  of  the  organs,  wfaiei 
may  be  cored  by  medicine.     See  Phrenological  Journal,  vol.  ii.,  p.  1st 

III.  ON  THE  EFFECTS  OF  INJURIES  OF  THE  BRAIN  ON 
THE  MANIFESTATIONS  OF  THE  MIND. 

r 

(BY  Dft.  A.  COHBI.) 

Or  all  the  arguments  advanced  for  the  subversion  of  Phrenology,  m 
one  has  been  more  frequently  or  more  confidently  urged,  than  that  whica 
rests  on  the  alleged  fact  of  the  brain  having,  in  various  instances,  been 
wounded  or  destroyed  in  whole  or  in  part,  without  in  any  degree  in* 
peding  the  usual  operations  of  mind.  Wnen  narrowly  examined,  oowerer, 
this  objection  proves  at  variance  with  the  views  of  those  who  maintain  it, 
and  completely  demonstrative  of  their  ignorance  of  the  principles  of  the 
science  against  which  it  is  directed.  "  The  system  of  Gall  and  Span- 
heim,"  U  is  said,  •*  however  ingenious  or  amusing  in  theory  it  may  be,  n 
tnrnhU&ted  by  the  commonest  reference  to  fact.  Experience  has  shown 
ns  that  a  man  may  live  in  the  full  enjmpnent  of  "his  inteUectnat  Jandtitx, 
although  a  part  of  his  brajn  is  destroyed  by  'disease.  Portions  of  the 
brain,  various  in  situation  and  size,  have  been  found  to  have  been  entirely 
disorganized,  yet  no  single  power  of  the  mind  was  impaired,  even  to  the 
very  .day  of  the  -patient'*  death.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  one 
portion  of  tbe  brain  that  has  not,  in  some  case  or  another,  been  deranged 
tti  its  structure,  without  injury  to  the  mind.  Certainly,  of  the  parts 
specified  by  Gajl  and  Sputzheim,  every  one  has,  in  its  torn,  been  found 
wanting,  without  any  deficiency  in  that  intellectual  faculty  which  they 
would  represent  it  either  to  produce  or  sustain."*  Such  are  the  vpsxtn- 
ma  verba  of  a  learned  and  respectable,  though  prejudiced,  opponent ;  tod, 
although  others  might  be  quoted  who*£o  still  farther  than  he  does,  I  am 
ready  to  admit  that,  if  the  statements*  here  recorded  were  as  clearly  sub- 
stantiated a*  they  were  sweepingly  made,  neither  the  system  of  phitosophr 
which  we  advocate,  nor  any  other  which  acknowledges  the  necessity  of 
the  intervention  of  a  material  instrument  fo*  the  manifestation  of  the 
mind,  could  possibly  survive  for  a  day. 

At  first  sight  tbe  foregoing  objection  appears  to  be  highly  plausible  and 
relevant;  and,  coming  as  it  generally  does,  directly  or  .indirectly,  from  the 
members  of  the  medical  profession,  who,  naturally  enough,  are  supposed 
to  be  best  qualified  to  judge,  it  is  received  by  many  with  implicit  confi- 
dence, and  thus  operates  upon  them  with  all  the  force  of  truth  ;  and.  in 
fact,  to  those  who  are  alike  ignorant  of  Anatdmy  afid  of  Phrenology,  and 
who,  therefore,  have  no  means  of  forming  an  accurate  estimate  of  its 
force,  it  does  present  a  very  formidable  aspect,  ^s,  bbwevery  to  those 
who  are  acquainted  with  both  these  sciences,  and  who  are  consequently  bet- 
ter qualified  to  judge  correctly,  the  very  facts  upon  which  the  objections  are 
grounded  seem,  instead  of  invalidating  the  fdndamentar  principles  of  the 
new  philosophy,  to  be  deafly  ahd  unequivocally  demonstrative  of  their 
truth ;  it  may  be  useful  to  state  such  an  abstract  of  the  evidence  itself  ai 
shall  enable  even  the  unprofessional  teader  to  determine  how  far  it  au- 
thorizes the  inferences' which  have. been  deducedfrom  it  by  our  opponents. 
With  this  intention  L  shall  $rst«Bfeke  some  observations  on  the  testimony 
offered  of  the  alleged  integrity  of  all  the  mental  faculties  In  cases  of 
^tensive  injury  of  the  brain;  and  then  examine  anatomically  how  Earths 

•  JUnnel  On  Skepticism,  p.  100. 
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extent  atnation,  and  nature  of  the  injuries  sustained*  in  the  eases  aHodoi 
to  authorize  us  to  infer  the  partial  or  total  destruction  of  any  individual 
phrenological  organ ;  and,  lastly,  I  shall  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the  poo* 
nihility  of  discovering  the  functions  of  the  brain  from  noticing  the  effects 
of  its  injuries— a  mode  of  proceeding  lately  recommended  from  high 
authority. 

In  proceeding  to  this  inquiry,  it  must  first  be  observed,  that,  without  a 
single  exception,  all  the  cases  alluded  to  ass  related  by  surgical  authors 
for  purely  professions!  purposes,  without  the  remotest  idea  of  their  being 
afterward  founded  on,  to  prove  that  entire  preservation  of  the  mental  facul- 
ties may  coexist  with  extensive  disorganization  of  the  organ  of  mind ; 
consequently,  in  all  of  them,  as  will  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  Dr.  Ferriar'* 
paper,  in  the-  4th  volume  of  the  Manchester  Memoirs,  and  to  the  48th 
nembes  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  the  state  of  the  mind  is  mentioned 
meiely  incidentally,  and  in  very  vagee  and  generabtemn,  as  it  was,  in 
reality,  scarcely  attended  to.  For  instance,  it  is  stated  in  one  case  that 
"  the  senses  were  retained  to  the  last ;"  in  another,  that  "  there  was  ne 
loss  of  sensibility  ;"  in  a  third,  that  there  was  **  no  alienation  of  mind  ;" 
and,  in  a  fourth,  that  **  the  patient  remained  quite  well."  The  want  of 
precision,  indeed,  and  the  utter  inadequacy  of  the  statements  to  establish 
the  important  conclusions  deduced  from  them,  are  ee  palpably  conspicuous, 
that  even  the  reviewer  already  alluded  to,  hostile  as  he  is  to  the  doctrines 
of  Phrenology,  expresses  a  "  wish  to  eee  cases  more  minute  in  all  theft 
details,  and  observes]  with  a  etno  specially  to  this  physiological  inquiry , 
substituted  for  those  we  at  present  possess,'*4'  before  he  ventures  to  pro- 
nounce an  irrevocable  decree*;  and  if  he  hesitates,  it  would  surelv  be  toe 
much  to  expect  us-  to  pronounce,  upon  testimony  rejected  by  Asm,  a  verdict 
against  ourselves.  .  » 

But,  even  supposing  that  these*  cases  had  been  observed  with  a  view 
specialty  to  this  physiological  inquiry ;  still  this  testimony,  to  be  of  the 
slightest  value  in  establishing  the  point  contended  for,  necessarily  supposes 
two  conditions  or  requisites  in  those  by  whom  they  are  narrated,  which 
were  manifestly  not  possessed,  viz.,  1st,  A  perfect  knowledge  of  the  nuns* 
her  and  nature  .of  the  primitive  faculties  of  the  human  mind ;  and,  2d7y,  A 
previous  knowledge  of  their  sslatrve  degrees  of  endowment  and  energy, 
during^health,  in  the  individual  cases  tinder  consideration. 

Now,  as  fa.  the  first  of  these,  itis  well  known  that  scarcely  any  two 
metaphysicians  who  make  the  philosophy  of  mind  their  particular  study* 
are  agreed  either  upon  the  number  or  nature  of  the  primitive  mental  powers. 
Much  less,  then>  can  we  expect  the  surgeon,  engaged  in  the  hurry  of  ge- 
neral practice,  to  be  better  informed.  "  Certain  crude  ideas,"  says  the 
Edinburgh  Reviewer,  in  his  notice  of  Sir  E.  Hume's  paper  on  the  Func- 
tions of  the  Brain,  "  are  attached  to  the  words  Intellectual, Faculties ;  m 
vague  conjecture  arises  us  to  the  seat  and  nature  of  these  faculties,"  f 
How,  then,  I  would  ask,  can  any  one  certify,  even  after  the  most  scrupa* 
bus  attention,  that  all  the  powers  of  the  mind  are  retained,  when  he  ie 
ignorant  what  these  powers  are?  when  he  is  ignorant,  for  instance,, 
whether  the  propensities  of  Destructiveness,  Acquisitiveness,  or  Seere* 
tiveness  exist,  and  whether  the  sentiments  of  Veneration,  Hope,  or  Consci- 
entiousness are  primitive  emotions.  The  state  of  these,  and  other  feelinge 
and  propensities,  proved  by  Phrenology  to  be  primitive,  ie  never  once 
alluded  to  in  the  history  of  injuries  of  the  brain  ;  and*  consequently,  for 
anything  we  are  told  to  the  contrary,  they,  along  with  their  respective 
organs,  might  have  been  entirely  wanting  in  every  one  of  the  cases  which, 
are  advanced  as  instances  of  the  entire  possession  of  the  faculties.  The 
opponents  never  speak  of  any  except  titfettecf«aJ4acnlties ;  and  in  expecting 

*  Edinburgh  Asmew,  No.  48,  p.  448.  t  lb,  p.  438. 
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lesion  of  these  powers,  when,  for  instance,  it  is  only  the  cerebellum  «r 
posterior  lobes  of  the  brain  that  are  diseased,  they  display  at  once  tha 
own  ignorance  of  the.  nature  and  number  of  the  primitive  faculties,  ad 
their  most  profound  ignorance  of  the  doctrines  which  they  impugn.  If  ay 
injury  occurs  in  that  portion  of  the  brain  lying  under  the  meet  prominent 
part  of  the  parietal  bode,  which  the  phrenologist  states  to  be  the  organ  of 
Cautiousness,  and  if  we  be  ia  doubt  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  fonctioa 
assigned  to  it,  and  wieh  to  have  our  observations  confirmed  or  refuted  br 
.the  phenomena  attending  such  a  case,  one  would  naturally  saspose  that. 
as  the  organs  are  all  double,  we  would  begin  by  observing  'whether  the 
corresponding  portion- of  brain  on  the  opposite  sido  partook  in  the  disor- 
ganisation or  not ;  and  that  we  would  then  proceed  to  investigate  the 
•rate  of  that  particular  faculty,  of  which  these  parte  constitute  the  organ, 
and  thus  ascertain  whether  the  feeling  of  Cautiousness  ever  remain^ 
undiminished,  wheat*  from  the  extent  of  the  disease,  it  ought,  accordis? 
to  the  natural  laws  of.  the  animal  economy,  to  have  been  either  impair^ 
or  entirely  awanting. 

This  mode  of  proceeding,  plain  and  simple  as  it  appears,  is  not  thai 
pursued  by  the  opps&ents  of  Phrenology. .  The  opponent  does  not  care, 
and  does  not  inquire,  whether  it,  is  one  side  only,  or  both  sides,  which  art 
diseased :  he  makes  no  inquiry  about  the  presence  or  absence  of  the 
manifestations  of  the  sentiment  of  Cautiousness ;  he  proceeds  at  once  t» 
(he  state  of  the  intellectual  powers,  with  which,  as  Phrenology  most  dis- 
tinctly teaches,  that  part  of  the  brain  has  no  direct  connexion ;  and  finding 
none  of  the  /acuities  which  he  oalla  Attention,  Perception,  Memory,  or 
Imagination,  at  ail  impaired,  he,  with  £reat  confidence,  concludes  that 
the  part  in  question  cannot  be  the  organ  of  Cautiousness  ;  and  so  satisfied 
is  he  with  his  own  reasoning,  that  he  thinks  himself  entitled  to  ridkule 
those  who  do  not  see  its  cogency  as  clearly  as  he  does  himself.  On  ant 
Other  subject  this  mode  of  reasoning  would  be  looked  upon  as  proceeding 
from  a  very  blameable  and  lamentable  degree  of  ignorance  ;  but  such  wu 
once  the  state  of  the  public  mind,  that,  when  directed  against  Phrenology, 
it  was  hailed  almost  universally  as  highly  philosophical  and  satisfactory. 

Even  supposing,  however,.that  the  number  of  primitive  faculties  w* 
known,  still  no  dependence  can  be  placed  upon  cases  not  observed  with,  a 
view  "specially  to  this  physiological  inquiry  ;"  for  daily  experience  prow 
that,  whenever  a  patent  is  able  to  return  a  rational  answer  to  any  simple 
question  about  his  health,  the  surgeon  and  attendants,  whose  attention  is 
not  directed  to  the  point,  invariably  speak  of  him  as  in  full  possession  of 
all  his  faculties,  although  he  is  as  unable  to  think  or  reason  on  any  seri- 
ous subject  with  his  accustomed  energy  and  facility,  as  a  gouty  or  rheu- 
matic patient  is  to  walk  with  his  accustomed  vigour.  In  one  sense,  do 
doubt,,  the  former  may  be  said  tp  be  in  possession  of  all -his  faculties,  jut 
as  the  latter,  merely  because  he  can  drag  himself  across  a  room,  may  i# 
said  to  possess  the  power  of  maacular  motion ;  but  then  the  power  of 
exercising  the  faculties  may  be,  and  is,  as  much  diminished  in  the  one 
case,  as,  that  of  using  the  muscles  in  the  other.  Even  feake  a  convalescent 
from  any  acute  disease,  in  which  there  has  been  no  particular  a&ttjoo 
of  4he  brain,  and  introduce  a  subject  which  requires  a.  train  of  thinking 
and  concentration  of  mind  to  which,  in  health,  he  is  fully  equal— so  far 
from  retaining  his  powers  undiminished,  he  will  soon  be  reminded  of  lw 
enfeebled  state,  by.  painful  confusion  in  the  head  and  other  disagreeable 
symptoms.  But  confine  his  attention. to,  anything  which  requires  no  effort 
on  his  part,  and  you  benefit  rather  than  harm  him  by  such  exercise,  fa 
it  is  then  suited  to  the  diminished  vigour  of  his  mind.  Now,  this  is  pi* 
isely  the  kind  of  discourse  which  the  judicious  surgeon  permits  to  h* 

tient^and  from  it  alone  he  forms.,  his  own  opinion  of  the  state  ol  the 
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tnincl ;  and,  therefore,  a  person  in  such  a  state  is  uniformly  said  "to  retain 
his  faculties,"  (Sec.  In  like  manner,  the  convalescent,  gouty,  or  rheumatic 
patient',  if  gently  exercised  by  strolling  about 'his  room,  reaps  benefit  and 
strength ;  bnt  suppose  you  force  him  to  an  effort  beyond  what  his  muscu- 
lar energy  is  calculated  to  support,  the  same  bad  effect  is  produced  as  in 
the  case  of  the  mind  ;  and  as  well  might  this  person  be  said  to  retain  his 
power  of  voluntary  motion  undiminished,  as  the  other  all  his  force  of 
intellect  unimpaired. 

That  the  evidence  as  to  the  state  of  the  mind,  after  wounds  or  alteration 
of  the  cerebral  mass,  is  really  so  vague  and  unsatisfactory,  may  easily  be 
shown  from  Dr.  Ferriar's  paper,  and  front  the  Edinburgh  Review,  the 
text  books  of  the  opponents.     Besides  the  objection  of  extreme  latitude  in 
such  expressions,  Ss  "  no  loss  of  sensibility,"  "  no  loss  of  volontarymo- 
tion,"  dec.,  dec.,  when  used  to  indicate  the  condition  of  all  the  mental 
faculties,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  Dr.  Ferriar  speaks  of  one  man  as  re- 
taining all  his  faculties  entire',  who,  it  appears,  had  laboured  under  hypo- 
ohondriasis  for  ten  years  ;  a  disease  the  very  existence  of  which  implies 
a  morbid  activity  of  some  of  the  mental  feelings,  and  which,  consequently, 
ranks  in  the  list  of  insanities  ;  and  of  a  girl  who,  with  evident  symptoms 
of  oppressed  brain,  is  also  tajd  to  have  retained  her  faculties  :  and  that  the 
reviewer  speaks  of  a  lady  whd,  "  the  day  before  her  death,  was  capable 
of  being  roused  from  her  stupor,  and  was  then  in  possession  of  all  1ier 
senses."    But  the  idiot  from  birth,  when  roused  from  his  natural  stupor 
by  the  exaltation  of  a  fever,  appears  sometimes  to  gain  a  considerable 
share  of  intellectual  p6wer,  only  to  be  lost  upon  recovery.     Will  he,  too, 
then,  be  said  to  be  in  fall  possession  of  every  faculty,  because  thus  shown 
to  be  susceptible  of  exeitatien  from  stimuli  1    The  inference  jn  the  one 
case  is  certainly  as  logical  as  it  is  in  the  other. 

But,  even  allowing  also  that,  from  a  previous  acquaintance  with  the 
number  and  functions  of  all  the  mental  powers,  we  were  qualified  to  judge 
of  their  presence  or  absence,  it  seems  still  totbe  a  self-evident  proposition, 
that,  before  we  can  affirm  that  a  man  possesses  them  all  unimpaired  under 
disease,  we  must  have  had  some  previous  knowledge  of  the  relative  de» 

grees  of  endowment  Aid  energy  in  whioh  he  possessed  them  when  in 
ealth.  The  differences  of  intellectual  vigour,  of  temper,  and  of  moral 
dispositions,  between  man  and  man,  are  exceedingly  great.  The  scale 
.extends  from  the  lowest  pitch  of  idiocy  op  to  the'  highest  endowment  of 
genius ;  and  the  history  of  diseases  informs  us  that  a  man,  whose*  facul- 
ties have  suffered  a  great  diminution  of  energy,  may  still 'be'  able  to  return 
a  rational  answer  to  a  question,  although  his  mind  is  unable  to  fathom  the 
depths  it  penetrated  before. '  If,  then,  our  first  acquaintance  with  a  patient 
suffering  from  an  injury  of  the  brain  is  formed  by  the  side.of  his  sick-bed 
after  the  accident  has  occurred,  what  means  do  we  possess  of  knowing 
how  far  his  mental  powers  in  general,  or  any  one  in  particular,  ha*e1>een 
injured  or  impaired  1  Even  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances 
the  difficulty  is  by  no  means  easily  surmountable  ;  and,  when  we  consider 
that  injuries  of  tine  head  are  by  far  more  frequent  in  hospital  than  in  pri- 
vate practice,  and  that,  in  the  former,  the  surgeon  has  seldom  seen  the 
patient  before,  it  will  be  obvious,  that,  even  supposing  the  testimony  aa 
to  the  actual  state  of  the  faculties  to  be  as  specific  and  precise  as  it  is 
general  and  vague,  still,  in  a  great  majority  of  instance's,  the  surgeon  is 
unfavourably  situated  for  speaking  of  the  comparative  force  of  any  of 
them,  seeing  that  this  does  not  form  the  direct  or  usual  object  of  his  in* 

3uiries,  and  that,  although  if  did,  he  must  necessarily  be  ignorant  of  the 
agree  in  which  they  were  manifested  before  the  injury  was  sustained. 
Having  now  shown  that  the  observers  quoted  by  the  opponent  were 
evidently  neither  acquainted  with  the  number  and  functions  of  the  mental 
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facukiss,  liorm  possesion  of  any  menus  of  judging  of  the  actual  existence 
or  comparative  diminotion  of  any  individual  faculty,  in  eaeee  of  disease 
or  wonnda  of  the  cerebral  mass,  I  proceed  to  point  out  an  anatomical  re- 
quisite, which,  although  ae  essential  as  the  other  two,  seems  not  to  have 
been  possessed  in  any  perceptible  degree  by  any  of  those  to  whom  tat 
cases  occurred,  or  by  whom  they  are  quoted.  I  allude  to  knowledge  of 
of  the  ttteefce*,  form,  and  directum  of  fibre  of  the  several  organs  of  whiei 
the  phrenologists  state  the  brain  to  be  a  congeries.  Without  this  know- 
ledge, any  observations  must  manifestly  be  imperfect :  how,  fox  instance, 
is  a  man  to  ascertain  that  the  organ  of  Cautiousness  has  been  wounded  or 
destroyed,  if  he  knows  neither  its  local  situation  nor  the  direction  m 
which  its  constituent  fibres  run  t  And  yet  this  is  precisely  the  state  of 
the  mind  of  those  upon  whose  authority  the  objection  we  are  now  refuting 
is  so  strenuously  urged  :  nine-tenths  of»ihe  cases  occurred  long  before 
the  organs  were  discovered,  and  the  remaining  tenth  were,  I  behove,  ob- 
served in  ignorance  of  the  discovery,  so  that  all  come  under  oue  class. 
If  any  one,  indeed,  could  prove  that  he  has  found  both  the  organs  of  Cm- 
tiouSness  destroyed,  while  the  corresponding  feeling  wae  manifested  u 
powerfully  as  before,  then  he  would  prove  the  operation  of  that  sentiment 
to  have  been  erroneously  ascribed  to  that  particular  part  of  the  brain. 
But,  unless  he  knows  accurately  the  situation  of  that  organ  toward  the 
surface,  and  the  direction  of  its  fibres  toward  the  interior,  whether  they 
are  horizontal,  vertical,  or  oblique,  and  unless  he  ascertains  the  condition 
of  the  organs  ot  both  sides,  How  can  he  venture  to  affirm  thai  they  were 
destroyed-  either  in  whole  or  in  part  1  We  are  told,  it  is  true,  by  Mr. 
Rennel,  and  ether  opponents,  that  every  individual  part  specified  by  Gail 
and  Spunheim  has  in  its  turn  been  destroyed,  without  injury  to  the 
faculty  of  which  they  call  it  the  organ  ;  but  if  we  examine  the  founda- 
tions upon  Which  such  assertions  rest,  the  same  want  of  precision,  the 
same  inconclusive  vagueness,  will  be  found  to  prevail,  as  in  the  evidence 
of  the  state  ofr  the  mind.  QTot  a  single  case  in  point  can  be  produced ; 
and  it  is  evident  that  Mr.  Rennel,  as  well  ae  the  other  opponents,  sup- 
poses the  organs  to  be  confined  to  the  surface  of  the  brain,  instead  of  ex- 
tending to  its  very  base,  to  the  medulla  oblongata.  They  also,  by  what 
rules  of  logic  I  know  not,  appear  to  think  injury  of  one  organ  sufficient 
to  destroy  the  function  of  both,  although  they  may  eee  the  reverse  ex- 
emplified ia  individuals  who  hear  or  see  well  with  one  ear  or  one  eve 
after  that  of  the  opposite  side  has  been  destroyed. 

The  brain  has  been  considered  by  many  physiologists,  and  particularly 
by  those  of  tbem  who  are  hostile  to  Phrenology,  to  be  a  single  organ, 
every  part  of  which  concurs  in  executing  a  single  function,  viz.,  that  of 
manifesting  the  mind  ;  but  so  far  from  supporting  their  own  conclusions, 
the  cases  referred- to,  if  true,  are  directly  subversive  of  themv  and  leave 
no  choice,  except  between  the  phrenological  doctrine  of  a»  plurality  of 
cerebral  organs,  and  the  notion  that  the  brain*  the  most  delicate,  the  best 
protected,  and  apparently  the  most  important  organ  of  the  body,  is,  after 
all,  a  mere  useless  encumbrance,  or  at  most  a  mere  mass"ntted  into  a  case, 
and  placed  at  the  top  of  the  neck,  more  for  the  sake  of  ornament,  or  of 
preserving  equilibrium,  than /or  any  more  sational1  purpose  i  a  .conclusion 
which,  however  logically  dedueible  from  their  own  premises,  they  would, 
I  Am  satisfied,  be  fully  more  averse  to  admit  than  the  truth  of  Phrenology 
itself.  The  phrenological  doctrine  is,  indeed,  the  only  one  by  which  these 
facts,  so  far  as  they  are  true,  are  at  all  explicable ;  for  the  moments  we 
can  prove,  not  only  that  the  brain  consists  of  twe  halves  or  hemispheres, 
'it  that  each  half  is  a  congeries  of  parts  performing  distinct  functions, 
difficulty  disappears,  and  the  phenomena  become  consistent  with  the 
wary  laws  of  nature.     We  then  see  how  one  side  or  one  part  may  st 
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wounded  or  diseased,  without  Involving  die  functions  of  the  opposite  side) 
or  of  the  other  parts,  just  as  one  eye  may  be  put  out  without  destroying 
the  function  of  the  other,  and  the  organ  of  one  sense,  sight  for  example, 
be  injured  or  destroyed,  while  the  organs  of  all  the  others  remain  sound. 

Upon  the  same  principle,  it  will  be  evident  that,  before  we  can  expect 
complete  loss  of  any  one  faculty,  the  entire  organ  of  both  sides  must  be 
destroyed — a  fact  which  has  been  altogether  overlooked  by  the  objectors. 
For  it  will  be  seen,  upon  an  attentive  examination  of  the  cases  quoted, 
that  not  a  single  instance  is  recorded  in  which  this  destruction  of  both 
organs  has  occurred,  while  the  alleged  manifestations  existed.  In  almost 
all  the  cases  the  injury  or  disease  is  expressly  said  to  be  on  one  side 
only  ;  and  where  it  is  on  both,  the  parts  affected  implicate  different  organs. 
But  this  will  be  better  understood  o)n*trabstract  of  the  cases  themselves  as 
they  are  recorded  in  the  Manchester  Memoirs  and  in  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
view. In  perusing  them,  I  beg  the  reader's  attention  to  the  vagueness 
of  the  information  which  they  offer  in  regard  to  the  integrity  of  the  mental 
faculties,  and  also  to  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  cerebral  injuries. 

Mr.  Earle  relates  the  case  <of  a  man  whose  sensibility  remained  un- 
affected till  within  a  few  hours  of  his  death,  ^although  an  abscess  occupied 
nearly  one-third  of  the  right  hemisphere.  Mr.  Abernethy  saw  a  gentle- 
man who  HVed  for  two  years  in  the  full  possession  of  every  faculty, 
notwithstanding  a  cavity  two  inches  broad  by  one  long  in  the  right  hemi- 
sphere. Another  was  perfectly- sensible  with  an  abscess  in  the  left  hemi- 
sphere. Sir  John  Pringle*  found  an  abscess  in  the  right  hemisphere^  as 
large  as  an  egg,  in  a  patient  "  ijho  had  never  been  delirious,  nor  altogether 
insensible;'1*  and,  in  another,  "who  had  never  been  so  insensible  as  not  to 
answer  reasonably  when  spoken  to,"  he  found  an  abscess  •in  the  cerebellum 
as1  large  as  a  pigeon's  egg.  IJr.  Ferriar  says,  that  Dr.  Hunter  foimd  the 
whole  of  the  right  hemisphere  destroyed  by  suppuration  in  a  man  who 
retained  his  faculties  to  the  last.  One  of  Wepfer's  patients  manifested 
no  loss  of  sensibility f  althdugh  a  cyst  was  found  in  the  right  hemisphere 
of  the  brain  as  large»as  a  hen's  ato.  Diemerbroek  saw  a  young  man  who 
received  -a  thrust  "from  a  sword,  which  entered  at  the  eye,  and  passed  up- 
ward through  the  right  ventricle,  as  far  as  the  sagittal  sutare.  During 
ten  days  he  " remained  quite  well"  with  no  loss  of  sensibility,  of  volun- 
tary motion,  or  of  judgment,  "  cum  sociis  convenienterj  et  bono  cum  jodi- 
cio  quacunque  de  re  disserens ;"  after  which  he  was  cut  off  by  a  fever. 
Petit  t  saw  a  soldier,  shot  through  the  left  lobe  of  the  cerebellum  and  left 
posterior  lobe  of  the  brim,  live  forty-three  hours,  whose  faculties  were 

Stffect  to  the  last.     Another  man,  mentioned  by  Quesnai  as  seen  by 
agleu,  receded  a  musket*shot  from  below  upward  through  the  right 
anterior  lobe,  who  had  no  bad  symptom  till  the  twelfth  day,  and  ultimately 
recovered.     Next  are  mentioned  three  cases ;  in  the  first  of  which  a  ball, 
in  the  second  the  end  of  a  stiletto,  in  the  third  a  part  of  a  knife,  remained 
in  the  brain  without  inconvenience  for  some  years.     Genga  tells  us  of  a 
man  who,  from  a  blow  on  the  left  parietal  and  occipital  bones,  lost  a  por- 
tion of  brain  as  lafge  as  a  pigeon's  egg,  and  -  yet  recovered.     Petit  saw  m 
man  with  a  corpus  striatum  converted  into  a  matter  like  dregs  of  wine, 
with  no  loss  of  sensibility,  although  one  side  was  paralyaed.     Valsalva 
saw  an  old  man  who  was  not  insensible,  with  an  abscess  of  the  right 
thalamus  opticus  extending  to  the  surface  of  the  brain.     Then  eome  some 
cases  of  diseased  pineal  gland  and  cerebellum,  without  loss  of  sensibility. 
The  reviewer  then  speaks  of  a  lady  who  complained  for  a  fortnight  of  an 
affection  of  the  head,  became  comatose,  and  died.     "  The  day  before  her 
death  she  was  capable  of  being  routed  from  her  stupor,  and  was  then  in 
full  possession  of  all  her  senses.**    The  left  hemisphere  of  the  cerebel* 
^Diseases  of  the  Army,  p.  290.  t  Memovres  de  VAcad.,  1748. 
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lam  wm  converted  into  pas.  Next  follows  a  case  from  La  Peyronie, 
nearly  similar,  without  loss  of  sensibility.  Drelincurtius*  saw  a  steato- 
matous  tumour  as  largo  as  toe  fist  between  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum, 
produce  first  blindness,  then  deafness,  and  at  last  the  abolition  "  omnium 
•ensuum  et  functionum  animalism,  et  Decern  ipsanu"  Dr.  Tyaonf  men- 
tions a  case  where  the  left  .hemisphere  of  the  cerebellum  was  found 
sphacelated,  and  the  testis  of  that  side  enlarged  and  stony.  The  patient 
had  b&n  ill  two  months,  and  for  the  most  part  rational.  In  the  M'cmovrt* 
deWAead.  Reyale,  1703,  Duveraey  relates  a  case  of  extensive  injury, 
without  loss  of  sensibility.  The  Chevalier  Colbert  received  a  blow  from 
a  stone  upon  the  temple,  which  drove  in  the  bones  forming  the  back  part 
of  the  orbit,  as  well  as  the  sella  turcica.  The  inferior  portion  of  the  mid- 
dle lobe  of  the  brain,  as  far  as  the  cerebellum,  was  found  broken  down, 
and  partly  in  a  suppurating  state.  KvAived  seven  days,  "  retained  his 
judgment  perfectly,  continued  to  perform  all  his  functions,  and  exhibited 
a  surprising  tranquillity  of  mind  tiH  his  death."  Ferriar  attaches  little 
importance  to  this  case,  as  confused.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  cases 
is  that  quoted  by  the  reviewer  from  Planque,  and  by  Dr.  Ferriar  from 
La  Peyronie,  as  having  occurred  to  Billot^  A  boy  of  six  years  received 
a  pistol-shot  in  the  middle  of  the  brow,  which  passed  through  to  the  oc- 
ciput. He  survived  eighteen  days,  and  lost  a  portion-  of  brain  as  large 
as  a  nutmeg  daily,  and  yet  remained  quite  well  until  within  a  few  hoars 
of  his  death.  The  portion  of  brain  found  remaining  in  the  skull  did  not 
exceed  the  size  of  a  small -egg. 

The  reviewer  then  quotes  three  cases  of  hydrocephalus  interims,  or 
water  in  the  head,  Which,  convince  him  that  sensibility  may  remain  after 
the  Whole  brain  has  been  destroyed.      # 

Marty  of  the  reviewer's  cases  are  taken  from  Dr.  Ferriar* a  paper  in  the 
Manchester  Memoirs.  I  shall,  therefore,  select  the  most  interesting  of 
those  which  he  has  omitted.  Ijiemerbroeky  quotes  a  case  from  Lindanus, 
of  a  patient  receiving  a  wound  in  one  of  the  lateral  ventricles,  who  went 
about  as  usual  for  fourteen  days,  and  th^n  died.  His  surgeon  thrust  a 
probe  into  the  ventricle  everyday,  without  exalting  any  sensation.  He 
saysll  he  saw  a  woman  who  lost  a  portion  of  brain  as  largo  as  the  fist, 
from  a  fracture  of  the  right  side.  She  lived  thirty-six  days  without  aliena- 
tion of  the  mind,  although  paralytic  on  the  opposite  side.  In  the  appendix 
tie  Wepfer's  Hist.  Apoplect.,  Dr.  Brunner  mentions  a  case  of  a  drunken 
blacksmith,  aged  sixty-four,  who  died  of  apoplexy,  whose  faculties  were 
rather  excited  than  impaired,  although  he  observed,  after  death,  "  piam 
matrem  aqua  turgidissimam.  Ablata  dura  matre,  serum  perpetim  exsu- 
davit  et  eflkuxit  limpidum.  Uterque  ventriculus  aqua  scatebat  turbida, 
quin  omnes  recessus  et  cerebri  cavitates  hac  inundate  et  replete)  fuerunt 
Cerebellum  minime  fiaccidum,  sed  sicut  reliquss  cerebri  partes  firmum 
apparuit,"  dec.  He  was  rather  acute  in  hi*  intellect  toward  the  end.  I* 
Peyronie  mentions  a  case  of  a  man  who  had  been  troubled  wkh  hypo- 
chondriacal symptoms  for  ten  years,  whose  faculties  were  never  affected, 
although  the  fourth  ventricle  and  cerebellum  were  found  diseased.  A  girl 
died  in  the  fourth  month  of  an  arthritic  complaint,  with  evident  symptoms 
of  oppressed  brain,  but  in  perfect  possession  of  her  intellectual  powers, 
although  the  brain  was  soft  and  water  effused.  3onnet  saw  a  case, 
where,  after  eleven  days'  illness,  and,  only  toward  the  end,  occasional 
alienation  of  mind,  "  tota  fere  basis  cerebri,  imprimis  cerebellum,  et  ea 
pars  medulla)  spinalis  que  primis  vertebris  excipitur,  sphacelo  invents) 
sunt  correpts)." 

Dr.  Ferriar  concludes  by  quoting  from  Ambrose  Parit  what  he  considers 
*  Adden  ad  Wepfer,  Hist.  A  pop.  Oft,.,  83.  f  PhiL  Trans.,  No.  328. 

|  Mem.  de  VAeaa\t  1741.        $  Anat.  lib.  iii.,  p.  637..       ||  Pages  530-1. 
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m  most  extraordinary  ease ;  but  Part's  authority  being  Tory  groat,  ho 
thinks  it  merits  confidence.  It  is  that  of  the  Dae  de  Guise,  "  who  was 
wounded  in  the  bead  by  the  thrust  of  a  lance,  which  entered  under  the 
right  eye  near  the  nose,  and  came  out  at  the  neck,  between  the  ear  and 
the  vertebra*.  The  steel  remained  in  the  brain,  was  extracted  with  great 
difficulty,  and  the  patient  recovered."    Such'  are  the  principal  cases. 

The*  farther  removed  an  account  is  from  what  we  are  accustomed  to 
observe  in  ordinary  circumstances,  the  stronger  Is  the  evidence  required 
before  we  can  believe  it,  and  inversely.  So,  in  the  present  instance,  when 
we  find  almost  all  the  cases  mentioned  consisting  of  very  partial  injury 
of  one  side  only  of  the  brain,  with  no  striking  disturbance  of  intellect,  we 
are  not  disposed  to  be  scrupulous  in  admitting  them  to  be  true.  We  see 
such  things  occur  in  our  own  day,  and  they  are,  in  themselves,  sufficiently 
probable  ;  seeing  that  the  organs  ave*double,  and  that  one  may  be  affected 
Without  the  other  participating  ki  the  injury ;  and  that  the  organs  of  the 
intellectual  faculties  constitute  so  small  a  portion  of  the  brain,  as  to  leave 
nearly;  wo-thirds  of  the  whole  mass  to  be  destroyed  on  fortA  sides,  without 
necessarily  interfering  with  the  intellect.  But  when  we  come  to  such 
cases  as  that  of  the  boy,  who  is  said  to  have  lost  all  his  brairrexcepting 
"  about  the  bulk  of  an  eggf  and  yet  "  rerhained  quite  well "  till  within  a 
few  hours  of  his  death,  we  are  compelled  to  pause,  and  ask  for  stronger 
evidence  than  that  afforded  by  a  quotation  at  third  hand  of  a  single  ease. 
Neither  the  reviewer  nor  Dr.  Ferriar  appears  to  have  seen  Billot's  own 
account  ef  it,  since  each  ha<  quoted  from  a  different  source ;  and  not 
having  been  able  to  procure  the  original  work,  I  know  not  whether  it  is 
correctly  quoted  by  either.  But  if  0n£  each  case'  could  be  made  out  by 
incontestibte  evidence,  it  would  not  only  lay  prostrate  the  whole  fabric  of 
Phrenology,  but  would  save  us  a  great  'deal  of  time  and  useless  labour  at 
present  spent  in  trying  to  find  out  the  functions  of  a  part  which,  according 
to  this  account,  could  not  possibly  have  any  ;  and,  therefore,  when  we  see 
the  whole  body  of  physiologists  persevering  in  their  endeavours  to* dis- 
cover the  uses  of  the  brain  with  as  much-  zeal  and  earnestness  as  if  no 
such  case  had  ever  been  heard  of,  the  only  conclusion  which  we  can 
legitimately  draw  ie,that  they,  hostile  as  most  of  tbem  are  to  Phrenology, 
have  just  as  little  faith  in  the  accuracy  ef  the  details  as  the-phrerfologists 
themselves  ;  an4  if  they  disregard  the  story  as  unworthy  of  credit,  we 
have  surely,  at-  least;  Bxnqual  right  to  pursue  a  similar  coarse,  and  ^with- 
hold our  belief.  In  like  manner,  when  we  are  told,«s  in  the  three  cases 
alluded  to  by  the  reviewer,  of  the  faculties  remaining  entire  after  the 
complete  destruction  of  the  brain  by  water,  we  are  entitled  to  require 
evidence  of  no  ordinary  force  before  giving  credit  to  them ;  more  espe- 
cially since  the  late  discoveries  by  Gall  and  Spurzheim  of  the  structure 
of  brain  shew  the  fallacy  of  the  appearances  commented  upon  as  indi- 
cating the  absence  of  that  org^n. 

Oqt  of  the  twenty-nine  cases  here  quoted  from  different  authors,  eigh- 
teen expressly  refer  Ur  injury  of  one  side  only.  These  require  no  remarks ; 
for,  granting  that  none  of  the  faculties  were  lost,  there  still  remained  the 
geund  organs  of  the  opposite  side  to  execute  the  functions.  Five  more 
expressly  refer  to  injury  or  disease  of  the  cerebellum  and  fourth  ventricle, 
parts  which  have  no  immediate  connexion  with  the  exercise  of  the  intel- 
lectual f  acuities,  which  alone  are  mentioned.  In  two  the  side  is  not 
mentioned.  In  three  more  the  whole  brain  was  extant,  but  altered  in 
appearance  ;  and,  lastly,  comes  the, case  par  excellence,  in  which  the  brain 
had  almost  disappeared,  and  which,  if  admitted,  would  undoubtedly  bury 
Phrenology  and  its  opponents  in  one  common  ruin.  Some  of  these  de- 
mand a  fern  observations. 

In  Dr.  Branner's  case  of  the  drunken  blacksmith,  who. died  apoplectic, 
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Ike  whole  of  the  bran  mi  still  extant  at  his  death ;  bat  a  quantity  of 
water  was  found  effused  upon  it ;  notwithstanding  which,  he  not  enlr 
retained  his  faculties,  but  was  even  more  acute.  "  Cerebellum  minim 
flaccidum,  sed  sicut  retiqus  cerebri  partes  firmum,  apparait."  This  is  the 
consequence  of  a  certain  degree  of  inflammation,  which,  in  the  case  of  tkfc 
brain,  as  well  as  in  4hat  of  other  organs,  often  exalts  instead  of  diminisbei 
the  function.  Hence  it  proves  nothing  against  us.  The  effusion  appeui 
to  have  been  the  cause  Of  the  apoplexy  and  of  death. 

In  the  hypochondriacal  patient,  already  referred  to,  even  supposing  ifl 
the  faculties  to  have  been  unimpaired,  the  visible  seat  of  the  disease  wm 
confined  to  the  cerebellum  and  fourth  ventricle,  and  did  not  extend  to  the 
organs  Of  the  intellectual  powers.  In  Bonnet's  case  of  eleven  days1  ifl- 
ness,  with  occasional  alienation  toward  the  end,  where  the  eerebeiloa, 
part  of  the  base  of  the  brain,  and  a  portion  of  the  medulla  spinalis  wen 
mortified,  "  sphacelo  invents  sunt  correpte,"  the  part  of  the  base  of  the 
brain  is  not  mentioned ;  and,  therefore,  no  conclusion  can  be  drawn  is 
favour  of  any  of  the  organs  of  the  intellectual  faculties  baring  been  per- 
tjally  destroyed :  besides,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  the  sphacehs 
not  to  have  existed  for  any  length  of  time,  but  to  have  been  the  immedi- 
ate forerunner  of  death. 

Lastly,  Although  what  Dr.  Ferriar  casts  the  very  extraordinary  case  of 
the  Due  de  Guise  be  included  in  the  eighteen  cases  of  injury  on  one  side 
only,  it  is  deserving  of  particular  attention.  The  lance  entered  under  the 
right  eye,  near  the  nose,  and  came  out  at  the  neck  between,  the  ear  and 
vertebra.  The  steel,  it  is  said,  remained  ta  the  brain,  was  extracted 
with  difficulty,  and  recovery  followed.  The  state  of  the  faculties  is  not 
even  mentioned.  In  this  case,  *he  says,  the  base  of  the  brain  most  have 
been  extensively  injured.  I  humbly  apprehend,  however,  that  the  brain 
was  not  and  could  not  be  touched^  Let  .any  one  examine  on  the  living 
or  on  the  dead  subject  the  direction  of  such  a  wound,  and  he  wiD  instant- 
ly agree  with  me  in  opinion,  and  will  then  be  at  no  loss  to  account  for  the 
difficulty  of  extracting  the  steel.  Having  seen  it  stated  in  Bayer's  Trait* 
des  Maladies  Chirurgicales,  that  the  spear  entered  above  the  eye,  I  pro- 
cured the  original  work  of  Ambrose  Pare,  and  found  that  Dr.  Ferriar  was 
right  jn  saying  that  it  entered  under  the  eye.  But  Pari  never  once  men- 
tion* either  brain  or  faculty.  He  says,  "  The  head  of  Jhe*  lance  stuck  so 
fast  as  to  require,  a  pair  of  smith's  pincers  (or  its*  extraction.  Although 
the  violence  of  the  biow  was  so  great,  that  it  could  not  be  without  /ree- 
ture  of  the  bones,  a  tearing  and  breaking  of  tht  nerves,  veins,  andar&net, 
and  other  parts,  y^t  the  generous  prince,  by  the  favour  of  God,  recovered," 
P.  235,  lib.  x.  Although  the  state  of  the  faculties  is  not  mentioned  by 
Dr.  Ferriar,. I  remember  to  have  read  in  some  French  historical  author 
that  the  duke  bore  the  extraction  with  great  fortitude,  and  retained  his 
faculties  apparently  undiminished,  and  the  above  quotation  accounts  per- 
fectly for  the  fact ;  for  it  shows  that  the  brain  was  not  in  the  least  affected, 
the  wound  being  altogether  below  it*  In  the  case  9/  the  Chevjalier  Col- 
bert also  Dr.  Ferriar  says,  the  eye  was  crushed  to  pieces,  and  the  orbit 
knocked  in ;  which  misapprehension  must  have  arisen  from  the  confused 
account  given  by  the  original  author,  Duverney  ;  for,  in  point  ofYaet,  the 
stone  struck  the  temple,  and  not  the  front  of  the  eye. 

Little  confidence  can,  at  any  time,  be  placed  in  the  history  ofdissectionf 
made  only  to  discover  the  cause  of  death,  when  afterward  applied  to  phy- 
siological purposes.  The  surgeon  who  has  been  in  the  habit  of  seeing 
numerous  dissections,  and  particularly  in  hospital  practice,  made  with  th» 
object  alone  in  view,  knows  well  how  very  general  the  examination  of  the 
diseased  parts  frequently  is,  even  when  seated  in  organs  whose  structure 

d  functions  are  both  known ;  and   this  observation  naturally  applies 
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vith  double  force  to  parte  eo  little  known  as  those  contained  in  the  cavity 

»f  the-  cranium.     The  Edinburgh  Reviewer  himself,  in  speaking  of  some 

>arte  (each  as. the  corpus  cattosum,  fornix,  dec.,)  which  have  not  been  ex* 

rressly  mentioned  as  destroyed,  says,  p.  446,  "  We  believe,  indeed,  that 

everal,  if  not  the  whole  of  them,  were  actually  destroyed  in  the  case* 

ye  have  quoted ;  but  that  they  were  omitted  in  .the  detail  of  the  disseo 

ion,  either  from  a  fear  of  being  tedious,  or  because  the  authors  did  not 

conceive  minuteness  of  description  to  be  an  object  either  of  practical  of 

physiological  importance.    As  it  is,  however,  instances  are  still  wanting 

a  which  the  parts  we  have  enumerated  are  expressly  elated  to  have  been 

Xeetroyed  ;  and  we  beg  leave  to  call  the  attention  of  the  physiologists  to  a' 

hie  circumstance/*  <&c.     The  phrenologists,  in  like  manner,  beg  leave  4 

0  call  the  attention  of  the  public  to  this  circumstance,  that  instances  are 

itill  wanting  in  which  any  of  their  organs  is  expressly  stated  to  have  been  •> 

toetroyed,  and  the  function  to  have  remained  unimpaired. 

To  each  an  extent,  indeed,  have  anatomical  structure  and  minuteness 
if  detail  been  neglected  in  the  history  of  the  diseases  and  injuries  of  the 
cerebrum  and  cerebellum,  in  so  far  as  they  are  connected  with  the  mind,  that 
in  almost  every  instance,  the  palpable  fact  of  the  organs  being  double  has 
been  overlooked  :  and  not  only  has  no  attention  been  paid  to  the  situation 
of  the  individual  organs  in  examhUng  the  effects  of  their  injuries  in  feta- 
tion to  Phrenology,  but  it  never  has  once  been  taken  notice  of  by  the 
opponents,  that,  while  they  confine  their  attention  to  the  state  of  the  intel- 
lectual faculties  alone  in  all  cases  of  wounded  brain,  the  organs  of  these 
faculties,  in  the  new  system,  constitute  not  more  than  one-third  of  the 
whole  cerebral  mass,  ana*  that  the  other  two-thirds  constitute  the  organs 
of  the  sentiments  and  propensities,  which  are  never  inquired  into,  as  not 
being  conceived  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  brain. 

As  it  appears,  then,  notwithstanding  the  affirmation  of  the  opponents, 
to  be  quite  consistent  with  the  principles  of  Phrenology,  that  injuries  of 
the  brain  may  occur,  without  necessarily  affecting  the  intellectual  faculties, 

1  might,  perhaps,  here  safely  drop  the  subject.     Before  quitting  it,  how- 
ever, we.  may  shortly  inquire  how  far  the  cases  referred  to  coincide,  or 
are  compatible,  with  the  poctrines  which  the  opponents  themselves  profess. 
Many  of  them  teach,  for  example,  that  the  whole  brain  is  the  organ  of 
mind,  and  that  every  part  of  it  is  engaged  in  every  act  of  thought.*    Now, 
it  seems  to  me,  that  theUtown  cases  are  fatal  to  any  such  theory  ;  for,  as 
the*  bratn  is  subject  to  all  the  ordinary  laws  of  animal  organization*/  were 
any  part  of  that  general  organ  injured,  the  function,  even  according  to  their 
own  account,  ought  always  to  be  impaired  in  proportion.     Instead  of 
which,  they  .tell  os  that  the  function  which  they  believe  it  to  execute 
dees  not  suffer  with  almost  total  destruction  of  the  organ !     No  other  part 
of  the  human  body  is  known  to  retain  its  functions  unimpaired,  amid 
total  or  partial  change,  or  destruction  of  its  structure ;  and,  therefore, 
had  they  not  been  blinded  by  preconceived  opinions,  they  must  have  per- 
ceived that  the  very  circumstance  of  the  brain  being  partially  injured, 
without  any  considerable  derangement  of  intellect,  was  sufficient  to  prove 
that  every  part  of  that  organ  was  not  necessary  to.  every  individual  act  of 
mind,  and  that  the  brain  was  not  the  singfe  organ  they  believed  it  to  be. 

Phrenology,  or  the  doctrine  of  a  plurality  of  organs  and  faculties,  alone 
satisfactorily  ^explains  the  apparent  contradiction,  by  showing  that  the 
state  of  one  organ,  or  part  of  the  brain,  does  riot  necessarily  affect  the 
condition  and  functions  of  the  others ;  and  thus  the  phrenologist,  .who 
considers  particular  parts  of  the  brain  to  be  the  organs  of  distinct  mental 
faculties,  may  be  quite  consistent  in  believing  that  one  of  these  organs, 
and  the  faculty  with  which  it  is  connected,  may  be  wounded  and  impaired 
without  necessarily  inducing  aey  diminetionor  alteration  jba  the  function* 
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of  the  others ;  and  as  he  thinks  it  proved,  that  tgMrthird*  of  tht  biai 
constitute  the  organs  of  the  propensities  and  sentiments,  he  may  still  hi 
quite  consistent  in  believing  that  large  portions  of  these  two-thirds,  cm 
on  both  sides,  may  be  injured  without  necessarily  disturbing,  in  any  high 
degree,  the  intellectual  operations  carried  on  by  the  remaining  sound  third, 
which  he  has  previously  ascertained  to  constitute  the  organs  of  tie  iatd- 
lectual  faculties.  But  the  opponent,  who  believes  in  the  unity  of  the 
brain,  is  very  differently  circumstanced,  and  can  no  more  account  for  the 
intellect  continuing  unimpaired,  after  the  destruction  of  any  pari,  than  he 
could  for  sight  remaining  unaffected  by  disease  or  destruction  of  the  eye. 
What,  then,  are  we  to  think  of  the  consistency  of  those  philosophers  who, 
like  Dr.  Ferriar,  in  one  page  gravely  doubt  whether  the  brain  has  aot  bees 
altogether  destroyed,  without  loss  of  mental  faculties  ;  and  yet  in  another 
declare  that  they  consider,  as  he  does,  "  these  medical  facts  as  almost 
demonstrating  that  the  brain  is  the  instrument  y  not  the  cause,,  of  the  rea- 
soning powers  ?n  We,  too,  consider  the  brain  as  the  instrument  of  the 
mental  faculties ;  but  we  are  not  so  inconsistent  as  to  suppose  that  it » 
a  matter  of  indifference  to  the  manifestations  of  these  faculties,  whether 
that  instrument  be  a  whole  or  a  broken  one,  or  have  even  altogether  ceased 
to  exist.  We  farther  consider  that  Phrenology,  so  far  from  having  any- 
thing to  fear  from  these  "  medical  factsj£  derives  additional  confirmation 
from  theixr,  since  it  is  upon  phrenological  principles  alone  that  the;  are 
either  explicable  or  consistent  with  any  of  the  known  laws  of  nature.  It 
is  in  such  circumstances  that  the  new  science  rises  so  far  superior  to  any 
theory  of  the  mind  hitherto  invented ;  and  it  can  only  be  from  its  being 
founded  on  the  solid  basis  of  truth,  that  it  is  ever  so  beautifully  and  simply 
consistent  with  the  observed  phenomena  of  mind,  alike  in  a  state  of  health 
and  of  disease. 

I  proceed,  before  concluding  the  subject,  (being  in  some  measure  con- 
nected with  the  present  essay,)  to  make  a  few  observations  on  a  mode  of 
investigating  the  functions  of  the  individual  parts  of  the  brain,  proposed 
by  that  excellent  surgeon,  Sir  £.  Home,*  and  differing  widely  from  that 
in  use  among  the  phrenologists.  "  The  various  attempts/*  says  he, "  which 
have  been  made  to  procure  accurate  information  respecting  the  function* 
that  belong  to  individual  portions  of  the  human  brain  having  been  attended 
with  very  little  success,  it  has  occurred  to  methat,  were  anatomical  sur- 
geons to  collect,  in  one  view,  all  the  appearance*,  they  had  met  with  in 
cases  of  injury'of  that  organ,  and  of  the  effects  that  such  injuries  produced 
upon  its  functions,  a  body  of  evidence  might  be  formed,  that  would  mate- 
rially advance  this  highly  important  investigation." 

As  this  mode  of  inquiry  is  still  looked  upon  by  many  as  the  most  pis* 
mising  and  philosophical  that  has  yet  been  tried,  and  as  such  isjrecommended 
by  the  Edinburgh  Review,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  aee  what  it  is  really 
able  to  effect.  To  me  it  appears  to  be  totally  inadequate  to  the  purposes 
of  original  discovery,  although  it  may  be  usefully  employed  to-  procare 
additional  information,  after  the  functions  of  the  different  parts  of  U> 
brain  have  been  ascertained  by  other,  means. 

The  defects  of  this  mode  of  investigation  are,  1st,  Tttat,  so  long  as  we 
remain  unacquainted  with  the  situation  and  limits  of  the  different  cerebral 
organs,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  pronounce  whether,  In  any  given  case, 
one  only,  or  several,  are  implicated  ;  and  also,  whether  the  destruction 
of  any  orjran  is  partial  or  complete. 

2<%,  That,  so  long  as  we  remain  ignorant  of  the  number  and  functions 
of  the  mental  faculties,  and  of  the  effects  of  their  various  combinations  with 
each  other,  we  are  necessarily  unable  to  decide,  iiuany  case,  what  parti- 
cular faculty  or  quality  of  mind  has  been  impaired  or  destroyed.  Soma 
*  Philosophical  Transactions  Jar  1814,  p.  499. 
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feurulties,  for  instance,  require  the  presence  of  such  external  objects  for 
their  operation  as  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  chambers  of  the  sick  or  in 
the  warts  of  an  hospital ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  possible  that  the  power  may 
be  altogether  destroyed,  and  yet  its  absence  may  not  even  be  suspected 
by  the  surgeon  or  his  attendants,  who  never  were  aware  of  its  existence 
as  an.  independent  faculty,  even  when  the  brain  was  entire. 

3d/y,  That  the  complex  and  delicate  structure  of  the  brain  makes  it 
exceedingly  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  injure  or  destroy  one  part,  with- 
out the  neighbouring  parts,  and  the  functions  which  they  perform,  partici- 
pating in  a  greater  or  less  degree.  Thus,  Professor  Rolando,  of  Turin, 
who  has  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  the  study  of  the  anatomy  and  func- 
tions of  the  brain,  in  speaking  of  mutilations  which  he  had  performed  with 
a  view  to  discover  the  functions  of  a- particular  •  part  of  that  organ  in  the 
lower  animals,  complains  of  this  as  an  almost  unsurmoantable  obstacle. 
"  I  have  made,"  says  he,  "  innumerable  experiments  to  discover  the  results 
of  injuries  done  to  the  bigeminal  tubercles,  and  the  parts  in  the  neighbour* 
hood  of  the  optic  thatani,  tut  I  have  rarely  obtained  consistent  results  ; 
which  is  not  surprising,  if  we  consider  the  peculiar  interlacing  'of  the* 
numerous  medullary  fibres  which  meet  in  these  parts ;  for,  as  it  is  extreme* 
ly  difficult  to  know  what  bundles  of  fibres  have  "been  affected  in  these 
operations,  we  cannot  draw  cledfauid  precise  conclusions  where  there  is 
a  difference  in  the  result."  If  this  holds  true  with  regard  to  mutilations* 
performed  with  every  precaution  to  avoid  wounding  other  parts,  and  -under 
every  advantage  which  an  acquaintance  with  anatomy  can  afford,  it  cer- 
tainly applies  with  tenfold  force  to  injuries,  the  results  of  accidental  and 
unguidea  violence. 

Lastly  ,  That,  from  the  mere  aspect  of  the  wound,  we  are  never  certain 
of  the  precise  extent  of  the  injury  done  to  the  brain  ;  and,  consequently, 
can  never  positively  refer  the  phenomena  to  an  affection  of  any  particular 
part,  and  of  it  alone.  One  injury,  for  instance,  apparently  of  the  very 
slightest  nature,  often  produces  the  most  serious  constitutional  symptoms, 
and  disturbance  of  the  whole  mind*;  while  another,  in  appearance  much 
more  severe,  is  productive' of  Hitle  inconvenience.  In  the'fibrmer  the 
effects  of  the  violence  seem  to  extend  either  immediately  or  from  sym- 
pathy-over  the  whole  brain,  or,  at  least,  much  farther  than  its  external  or 
visible  seat ;  while  in  the  laHor  the  affection  is  more  strictly  of  a  local 
nature ;  and  thus  the  results  obtained  in  one  case  are  often  entirely  nega- 
tived by  those  obtained  in  another. 

In  accordance  with,  and  in  corroboration  of,  the  opinion  which  I  hive 
here  ventured  to  express,  as  to  the  total  inadequacy  of  this  mode  of  inves- 
tigation for  the  purposes  of  original  discovery,  I  would  ask  no  better  au- 
thority than  Sir  £.  Home  himself.  For  although,  for  the  sake  of  greater 
accuracy,  he  confines*  himself  to  cases  which  have  come  under  his  own 
immediate  notice,  and  although  these  must  have  been  observed  with  a 
view  specially  to  this  inquiry,  yet  his  own  essay  on  this  subject  affords 
the  most  convincing  proof  and  apposite  illustration*  of  all  the  defects  <of 
the  mode  which  i^is  written  to  recommend.  T*he  first  things,  for  example, 
that  strike»the  reader  on  referring  to  it  are,  1st,  That,  out  of  the  ten 
classes  into  which  the  cases  are  purposely  divided  by  Sir  Everard,  no  less 
than  seven  (1.  Undue  pressure  of  water  on  the  brain,  2.  Concussion  of 
the  brain,  3#.  Preternaturally  dilated  or  diseased  bloodvessels  of  the  brain, 
4.  Extravasated  blood,  6.  Formation  of  pus,. 6.  Depression*  or  thickening 
of  parts  of  the  skull,  7.  Pressure  from  tumours). resolve  themselves  into 
affections,  in  which  the  totality  of  the  brain  is,  in  some  way  or  another, 
concerned ;  24,  That  in  one  (vis.,  8.  Injury  of  the  medulla  spinalis)  the 
entire  brain  is  unaffected ;  and,  3dfy,  That  in  two  only  (9.  Injury  to  the 
substance  of  the  brain ;  and*  10.  Alternation  of  structure)  is  the  affection 
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generally  confined  to  indmdaud  portions  of  that  organ ;  although  in  very 
many  instances,  even  in  the**  two  classes,  it  extends  over  the  whole  brain, 
from  his  own  statement,  then,  the  reader  would  natoratty  anticipate  a 
priori,  that  the  effects  resulting  from  most  of  these  injuries'  would  be  such 
aa  are  known  to  indicate  derangement,  not  of  one,  or  of  several,  bat  of 
all  the  parts  of  the  brain ;  and,  consequently,  that  they  could  not.  by  any 
possibility,  lead  to  the  discovery  wished  for,  of  the  functions  of  ite  indi- 
vidual portions.  Accordingly,  Sir  Everard  himself  inform*  us  that  the 
effects  produced  were,  dejSnum,  convulsions,  coma,  apoplexy,  sickness, 
watching,  and  the  like,  and  not  lesion  of  any  particular  faculty  or  of  any 
individual  function.  In  one  or  two  instances,  indeed,  the  state  of  the 
memory  and  of  the  external  senses  is  mentioned,  but  without  being  con- 
nected in  any  way  with  epeci6c  injury.  The  reviewer  himself,  with  every 
Wish  to  be  pleased  with  Sir  Everard's  method,  is  constrained  tQ  say,  that 
the  results  obtained  in. this  manner  are  so  vague  and  contradictory,  that 
they  "  serve  only  to  confirm  what  had  already  perhaps  been  sufficiently 
made  out  by  the  authors  we  have  named  ;  to  wit,Jhat  there  is  no  sort  of 
uniformity  either  in  the  kind  or  degree  of  the  symptoms  which  aceompanv 
diseases  of  the  brain."  And  in  this  sentiment  I  cordially  concur  with 
him,'  in  so  far  as  regards  violent  injuries.   . 

To  render  the  results  obtained,  ekmw  from  observing  the  effects  of 
cerebral  injuries  in  man,  or  from  the  performance  of  mutilations  upon  the 
brains  of  animals,  at  all  valuable  in  iHostrating~the  cerebral  physiology,  a 
previous  knowledge  of  the  seats  of  the  organs,  and  of  the  nature  of  the 
mc  cities  which  they  subserve,  haa  been  already  shown  to  be  an  indispen- 
sable requisite  ;  and  if  we  suppose  these  to  have  been  accurately  ascer- 
tained by  other  means,  then.,  the  facility  of  making  interesting  and  precise 
physiological  and  pathological  observations  is  so  greatly  increased,  that 
much  valuable  information  may  be  obtained,  especially  in  some  individual 
cases,  in  the  last-mentioned  two  classes  of  Sir  E.  Home.  But  without 
this  preliminary  knowledge  to  guide  us  in  our  observations,  it  is  obvious 
that  nothing  precise  or  practical  can  be  got  at. 

If  an  injury  of  the  cerebellum,  for  example^  or  of  part  of  the  posterior 
lobes  of  the  brain,  occurs  to  a  philosopher,  whe  is  firmly  satisfied  in  his 
own  mind  "  that  the  whole  brain  is  engaged  in  every  act  of  thought,"  and 
that  no  part  of  it  is  appropriated  to  the  manifestations  of  any  of  the  pro- 
pensities or  sentiments,  what  inference  can  he  #raw  as  to  the  function, 
upon  finding  no  intellectual  faculty  with  which  he  is  acquainted  impaired 
or  wanting  1  He  cannot  consistently  investigate  the  state  of  the  propen- 
sities, ana  refer  any  irregularities  among  them  to  the  injury  sustained*; 
because  these  are  not  intellectual  faculties,  and,  .according  to  him,  have  do 
connexion  with  the  brain.  He  remains  of  necessity  as  much  in  she  dark 
as  ever.  But  let  such  a  case  occur  to  a  phrenologist,  or  to  him  who  has 
ascertained,  by  previous  observation,  the  uses  of  the  part;  it  ia  evident  that, 
although  he  could  not,  any  more  than  the  philosopher,  infer  the  function 
from  a  consideration  pi  the  symptoms  alone,,  yet,  having  discovered  it 
by  other  means,  he  comes  to  the  injury  fully  competent  ^o  judge  whether 
his  former  observations,  are  confirmed  or  refuted  by  the  phenomena  now 
before  him.  It  is  only  when,  in  possessicji  of  this  previous  qualification 
that  we  can  derive  any  advantage  from  such  cases  in  increasing  our 
knowledge  of  mind. 

That  the  philosopher*  with  .such  views,  could  never  have  been  led  to  the 
discovejry  of  the  connexion  between  certain  parts  of  the  brain  and  the 
propensities  and  sentiments,  by  the  mere  observation  of  their' injuries,  is 
proved  by  wounds  of  these  parts  having  been  actually  attended  with 
symptoms  corresponding  to  their  phrenological  functions,  and  neither  him 
nor  the  anatomical  sungeon  having  drawn  any  such  inference. 
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ausd  diseases  of  the  cerebellum,  for  instance,  have  forced  themselves  upon 
their  notice,  where  the  sexual  propensity  was  extinguished  by  loss  of  sub- 
stance* or  pxeterriaturally  excited  by  the  subsequent  inflammatory  action ; 
and  yet  no  one  draw  the  inference  that  the  cerebellum  was  the  organ  of 
Amativeneas.*  The  temper  and  moral  sentiments  have  also  been  entirely 
changed,  in  consequence  of  certain  injuries  of  the  brain,  while  the  intel- 
lect remained  .unimpaired ;  and  no  one  drew  the  conclusion  that  the 
parte  affected  were  the  organs  of  these  sentiments.  Nor  would  they  have 
been  warranted  in  doing  so,  because  instances  of  injury  confined  to 
entirely  to  one  part  as  to  affect  its  function,  without  having  any  influence 
upon  those  of  the  neighbouring  parts,  are  so  rare,  in  comparison  to  those 
of  an  opposite  kind,  that  no  just  inferences  can  be  drawn  from  them  alone ; 
although,  combined  with  other  evidence,  they  are  highly  important. 


CONCLUSION 
(to  th*  second  edition.) 

In  the  Introduction  to  this  fjprk  it  js  observed,  that,  "in  surveying 
the  philosophy  of  man  as  at  present  exhibited  to  us  in  the  writings  or 
philosophers,  we  perceive,  first,  That  no  account  is  given  of  the  influence 
of  the  material  organs  on  the  manifestations  of  the  mental  powers-  p  that 
the  progress  of  the  mind  from  youth  to  age,  and  the  phenomena  of  sleep, 
dreaming,  idiocy,  and  insanity,  are  left  unexplained  or  unaccounted  for ; 
secondly,  That  the  existence  and  functions  of  some  of  the  most  important 
primitive  faculties  are  still  in  dispute ;  and,  thirdly,  That  no  light  what- 
ever has  been  thrown  on  the  nature  and  effects  of  combinations  of  the 
primitive  powers  in  different  degrees  of  relative'  proportion.  It  is,  with 
great  truth,  therefore,  that  Monsieur  De  Bonald,  quoted  by  Mr:  Stewart, 
observes,  that  "  diversity  of  doctrine  has  increased,  from  age  to-  age,  with 
the  number  of  masters  and  with  the  progress,  of  knowledge ;  and  Europe, 
which  at  present  possesses  libraries  filled  with  philosophical  works,  and 
which  reckons  up  almost  as  many  philosophers  as  writers  ;  poor  in  the 
midst  of  so  much  riches,  and  uncertain,  with  the  aid  of  all  its  guides, 
which  road  it  should  follow  ;  Europe,  the  centra  and  focus  of  all  the  light* 
of  the  world,  has  yet  its  philosophy  only  in  expectation." 

May  I  hope  that  Phrenology  will  now  appear  to  the  attentive  reader 
calculated  to  supply  the  deficiency  here  pointed  out,  and  to  furnish  Europe* 
at  last,  with  the  Philosophy  so  long  in  expectation  1 

Hitherto  the  writings  of  Dr.  Gall  have  been  little  known  to  the  British 
public,  except  through  the  medium  of  hostile  reviews  ;  and  the  most  un- 
measured ridicule  and  abuse  have  been  poured  out  against  them,  as  if  they- 
were  a  disgrace  to  the  century  in  which  they  were  produced :  his  fellow- 
labourer,  Dr.  Spurzheim,  has  sustained  an  equal  share  of  this  unmerited 
storm.  In  preparing  the  present  volume  for  the  press,  I  have  drawn, 
largely  from  the  works  of  both  of  these  founders  of  the  science ;  in  many- 
instances  f  have  compared  their  statements  of  fact  with  nature,  sifted 
their  arguments,  and  weighed  deliberately  their  conclusions ;  and  I  now 
feel  it  an  imperative  duty  to  state1,  that  the  present  generation  has,  in  my 
humble  judgment,  reacted,  in  their  cases,  the  scenes  which  have  attached 
so.  deep  a'  stigma  to  the  ages  of  Galileo  and  Harvey.     The  discoveries  of' 

*  Wepferus's  Historian  Apoplecticorwn,  edit.  1724,  p.  487.  Magendie's* 
Journal  de  PhysioLogie  for  April  and  August,  1822 ;  also  Medical  Repository,. 
vol.  xviii.,  pp.  268-358.—  Larrey's  Memoire*  de  Chkurgie  Mitjtairt  tt  Came 
F*gncsr  vol  i*.,  p.  150 ;  vol  iii.,  p.  262. 
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the  revolution  of  the  glebe  and  tbe^rculatieBof  ike  Mood 
displays  of  groins,  interesting  and  beneficial  to 
compared  wilh  the  coneeqaeiiees  which  mast  inevitably  follow  from  Dr. 
Gall's  discovery  of  the  functions  of  the  brain,  (embracing,  as  it  does,  tha 
true  theory  of  the  animal,  moral,  and  intellectual  constitution  of  man,) 
aink  into  relative  insignificance.  Rooking  forward  to  the  time  when  the 
real  nature  and  ultimate  effects  of  Dr.  Gall's  discovery  etmU  be  folly 
recognised,  I  cannot  entertain  a  doubt  that  posterity  will  ma ni feet  as  eaget 
s\lesire  to  render  honoor  to  his  memory,  aa  hie  contemporanoa  have  shown 
to  treat  himself  with  indignity  and  contempt.  If  the  present  work  shall 
tend  in  any  degree  to  rouse  the  public  attention  to  his  merits,  and  to  excite 
the  philosophers  of  England  to  do  him  justice  ere  he>die,  it  will  accom- 
plish one  great  end  of  its  publication.  Let  them  at  last  lay  aside  the 
prejudice  which  has  so  long  kept  them  back  from  looking  with  their  own 
eyes  into  his  works,  and  from  appealing,  with  the  lights  which  he  affords, 
to  Nature,  as  the  standard  by  which  to  try  the  merits  of  his  pretensions. 
If  they  will  examine,  they  will  find  that  a  fortunate  thought  opened  up  to 
him  a  vast  region  of  discovery,  and  that  he  has  displayed  gigantic  powers 
in  prosecuting  it  to  its  results ;  that,  instead  of  being  an  ignorant  pretender 
to  Knowledge,  he  is  a  man  of  profound  and  solid  erudition  ;  that,  so  far 
from  being  a  reckless  theorist,  he  is  the>most  stubborn  adherent  to  fact 
that  has  perhaps  eter  appeared  in  the  annals  of  inductive  philosophy  ; 
and  that,  instead  of  being  characterized  by  a  weak  understanding  and 
bewildered  imagination,  fee  manifests  an  intellect  at  once  profound,  regu- 
lated, and  comprehenaive. 

Br.  Spuraheim's  works  and  lectures  have  rendered  him  better  known  in 
this  country,  and  the  force  of  truth  has  for  some  years  been  operating  in 
his  favour.  No  reviewer  would  now  reckon  it  creditable  to  use  the  terms 
so  unceremoniously  applied  to  him  in  1615 ;  but  a  great  debt  of  respect 
and  gratitude  remains'  to  be  paid  by  Britain  and  the  world  to  Dr.  Spurz- 
heim.  He  is  second  in  fortune  rather  than  in  merit  to  Dr.  Gall.  The 
great  discovery  of  Phrenology  unquestionably  belongs  to  the  latter ;  but 
to  Dr.  Spurzheim  is  due  the  praise  of  early  appreciating  its  importance, 
ana  of  fearlessly  dedicating  his  life  to  the  enlargement  of  its  boundaries 
and  the  dissemination  of  its  principles,  at  s>  time  when  neither  honour  nor 
emolument,  but  on  the  contrary  obloquy  and  censure,  were  bestowed  on 
its  adherents.  *  In  admiring  the  science  as*  it  now  appears,  it  becomes  us 
to  recollect,  that  we  owe  much  of  its  excellence  and  interest  to  this  gifted 
individual.  He  has  enriched  it  with  the  most  valuable  anatomical  dis- 
coveries, ascertained  the  functions  of  several  highly  important  organs,  shed 
over  it  the  lights  of  a  refined  analytic  philosophy,  and  pointed  out  the 
most  important  fields  of  its  application.  With  profound  gratitude  and 
respect,  therefore,  I  acknowledge  myself  indebted  to  him  for  the  greatest 
gift  which  it  was  possible  for  one  individual  to  confer  on  another — a  know- 
ledge of  the  true  Philosophy  of  Man. 

To  my  excellent  friends,  also,  the  Reverend  David  Welsh,  Mr.  Scott, 
Mr.  Simpson,  Mr.  Lyon,  and  Dr.  Andrew  Combe,  fellow-labourers  with 
me  in  Phrenology,  I  owe  many  obligations.  In  availing  myself  freely  of 
the  lights  which  they  have  struck  out,  it  has  been  ray  constant  wish  to 
acknowledge  the  source  of  my  information ;  but  if,  amid  the  habitual  in- 
terchange of  ideas  with  which  they  have  honoured  me,  their  discoveries 
have,  in  any  instance,  been  amalgamated  with  ray  own  thoughts,  and  their 
authors  forgotten,  I  solicit  their  forgiveness,  assuring  them  that  inadver- 
tency alone  has  been  the  cause  of  any  such  mJff^k^s. 

Edinburgh*  Qclober^SZ^ 
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POSTSCRIPT  XO  THE  THIRD  EDITION. 

SinoI  the  foregoing  observations  were  written,  Dr.  Gall  has  been 
numbered  with  the  dead.  Like  many  other  bonefactors  of  mankind,  he 
has  died  without  his  merits  being  acknowledged,  or  his  discoveries  re- 
warded,  by  the  "  great  in  literature  and  science*'  of  his  own  age ;  bot  he 
possessed  the  consdiousness  of  having  presented  tp  the  world  one  of  the 
most  valuable  discoveries  that  ever  graced  the  annals  of  philosophy,  and 
enjoyed  the  deljght  of  having  opened  up  to  mankind  a  career  of  improve- 
ment,, physical,  moral,  and  intellectual,  to  which  the  boldest  imagination 
can  at  present  prescribe  no  limits.  This  appears  to  be  the.  reward  which 
Providence  assigns  to  men  eminently  gifted  with  intellectual  superiority  ; 
and  we  may  presume  that  it  is  wisely  suited  to  their  nature.  A  great  duty 
remains  for  posterity  to  perform  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Gall,  and  I  cannot 
entertain  a  doubt  that 'in  due  time  it  will  be  amply  discharged. 

It  gives  me  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  renew,  after  five  years'  additional 
experience,  the  acknowledgment  of  my  highest  gratitude  and  esteem  for 
Dr.  Spurzheiin ;  and  to  express  my  earnest  wish  that  Britain  may,  by 
suitable  encouragement,  retain.him  permanently  to  herself. 

Edinburgh,  October,  1990. 


POSTSCRIPT  TO  THE  FOURTH  EDITION. 

It  is  painful  in  no  ordinary  degree  now  to  speak  of  Dr.  Spurzheim 
in  the  past  tense  ;  but,  sinpe  the  third  edition  of  this  work  was  printed,  he 
too  has  been  numbered  with  the  dead.  He  died  at  Boston,  U.  S.,  on  the 
10th  of  November,  1832,  while  zealously  engaged  in  communicating  the 
invaluable  truths  of  Phrenology  to  a  people  in  every  respect  worthy  of 
the  doctrine,  and  of  the  man  who  came  among  them  to  teach  it.  The 
citizens  of  Boston,  and  of  the  United  States  generally,  justly  appreciated 
the  talents  and  moral  worth  Of  this  most  excellent  philosopher.  They 
honoured  him  while  alive,  gave  him  a  public  funeral,  and  erected  a  beau- 
tifully appropriate  monument  to  his  memory  in  Auburn  Cemetery.  "In 
expressing  my  heartfelt  sorrow  for  his  loss,  I  render,  a  sincere  tribute  of 
respect  and  gratitude  to  them  for  the  kindness  with  which  they  received 
him,  and  the  honour  with  which  they  enshrined  his  mortal  remains. 

Edinburgh,  3 It*  October,  1836. 
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No.  I. 

Text,  page  88. 

The  Brain  the  Organ  of  the  Mind, 

A.  vilT  striking  argument  in  favour  of  the  doctrine  that  the  brain  is  the  organ 
of  the  mind,  ia  found  in  the  numerous  cases  in  which  changes  of  character 
have  been  produced  by  injuries  inflicted  on  the  head.  In  this  way  the  action 
of  the  brain  is  sometimes  so  much  altered,  that  high 'talents  are  subsequently 
displayed  where  mediocrity,  or  even  extreme  dulness,  existed  before ;  in  other 
inttsnrin  the  temper  from  being  mild  and  amiable  becomes  irritable  and  con- 
tentious ;  while  in  others,  again,  it  occasionally  happens,  in  consequence  of 
the  effect  of  the  injury  being  to  depress  instead  of  exalt  the  tone  of  the  brain, 
that  talents  formerly  enjoyed  are  obscured  or  lost.  Dr.  Gall  refers  to  a  case 
reported  by  Hildanua,  of  a  boy  ten  years  old,  a  portion  of  whose  skull  was 
accidentally  driven  in ;  nothing  was  done  to  remedy  the  injury,  and  the  boy, 
who  had  previously  given  promise  of  excellent  parts,  became  altogether  stn- 
pid,  and  in  that  condition  died  at  the  age  of  forty.  He  adds  a  similar  case 
of  a  lad  whose  intellectual  vivacity  was  destroyed  by  cerebral  disease  accom- 
panied with  fever.* — The  aeronaut  Blanchard  had  the  misfortune  to  fall  upon 
his  head,  and  thenceforward  his  mental  powers  were  evidently  feeble  ;  after 
death  Dr.  Oall  found  his  brain  diseased. f— A  lady  of  distinguished  talent  fell 
and  wounded  the  back  of  her  head ;  from  this  time  she' was  subject  to  periodi- 
cal fits  of  madness,  and  gradually  lost  her  intellectual  brilliancy. — A  man 
whom  Dr.  Oall  saw  at  Pforsheim,  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden,  had  his  fron- 
tal bone  fractured  at  the  age  of  six  yeafs,  and  in  consequence  became  liable 
to  periodical  fits  of  fury. — In  another,  residing  at  Weil,  near  Stuttgard,  a 
portion  of  the  skull  was  depressed  by  a  blow  from  a  stone  ;  before  this  acci- 
dent he  bore  the  reputation  of  a  peaceful  citizen,  but  after  recovery  his  friends 
were  surprised  to  find  his  character  entirely  changed ;  though  formerly  so 
mild  and  good-natured,  he  was  now  a  troublesome  brawler.  Dr.  Gall  pre- 
served his  skull,  which  is  thick  and  very  dense,  thus  showing  bow  much  the 
n  had  been  affected.}:— Father  Mabillon,  had  a  very  limited  capacity  in 
y  youth,  insomuch  that,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  could  neither  read  nor 
write,  and  hardly  even  speak*  In  consequence  of  a  fall,  it  became  necessary 
totrepan  his  skull :  during  his  convalescence  a  copy  of  Euclid  fell  into  his 
hands,  and  he  made  rapid  progress  in  the  study  of  mathematics. $— -Dr.  Gall 
mentions  also  the  case  of  a  lad  who,  up  to  his  thirteenth  year,  was  incorrigi- 
bly dull ;  having  fallen  from  a  staircase  and  wounded  histiead,  he  afterward, 
when  cured,  pursued  his  studies  with  distinguished  success. — Another  young 
man,  when  at  the  age  of  fourteen  or  fifteen,  was  equally  unpromising;,  but  fell 
from  a  stair  in  Copenhagen,  and  subsequently  manifested  great  vigour  of  the 
intellectual  faculties.  Nor  was  this  the  full  extent  of  the  change.  Before  the 
accident  his  moral  character  was  unexceptionable ;  but  latterly  it  became  so 
bad,  as  to  deprive  him  of  an  important  situation,  and  ultimately  to  consign 
him  to  prison. — Gretry  tells  of  himself  in  his  memoirs,  that  he  was  indebted 
for  his  musical  genius  to  a  violent  blow  inflicted  on  his  head  by  a  falling  beam 
oLwoom — Haller  speaks  of  an  idiot  who,  having  been  seriously  wounded  on 
]  the  head,  manifested  intelligence  while  the  injury  was  unhealed,  but  relapsed 
into  imbecility  as  soon  as  the  cure  was  completed — Dr.  Caldwell  mentions 
the  case  of  a  mechanic,  near  Lexington,  Kentucky,  whose  intellectual  ppwers 
were  greatly  augmented  by  "an inflammatory  action  of  the  brain  resulting 
from  a  mechanical  injury."  A  similar  change,  he  adds, *'  took  place  in  one 
of  the  sons  of  the  late  Dr.  Priestley.  A  fracture  of  the  skull,  produced  by  a 
foil  from  a  two-story  window,  improved  not  a  little  the  character  of  his  intel- 
For  a  knowledge  of  this  fact  I  am  indebted  to  the  doctor  himsel£"«— 

$  IV,  p.  178.  fl  Ib.t  i.,  215,  216 ;  T.f  120. 

went*  of  Phrenology,  2d  edit.,  pp.  92,  93. 
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A  young  man  who  bad  received  a  considerable  wound  near  the  temporal  bone 
was  trepanned  by^crel.  When  cured,  he  felt  an  irresistible  propensity  to 
steal,  although  formerly  no  such  disposition  had  existed ;  Acrel  procured  his 
liberation  from  prison  by  attributing  this  troublesome  inclination  to  die 
effects  of  the  wound.* — There  is  in  Dr.  Gall's  collection  a  cast  of  the  head 
of  a  relative  of  his  own,  whose  brain  was  injured  by  the  fall  of  a  tile  :  before 
the  accident  th*is  person  was  good-natured,  pacific,  and  regular  in  his  habits, 
but  afterward  became  eccentric,  quarrelsome,  and  apt  to  fly  into  a  passion 
at  the  slightest  contradiction. -f— Mr.  Hood,  of  Kilmarnock,  has  published  simi- 
lar cases.  A  man  was  waylaid  and  struck  severely  on  the  head  with  a  pair 
of  tongs,  which  penetrated  to  a  considerable  depth  into  his  brain  at  the  situa- 
tion of  the  left  organ  of  Cautiousness ;  subsequently  to  this  he  manifested  an 
unusual  degree  of  timidity.  Another  individual  had  his  skull  fractured  by 
falling  from  a  stage-coach,  the  injury  extending  over  the  organs  of  Destruo- 
tiveness  and  Combativeness ;  and  bis  temper  in  consequence  became  more 
irritable  than  before.^  Little  is  yet  known  concerning  the  manner  in  which 
the  injuries  produced  these  effects. 

No.  n. 

Text,  pages  106,  180,  and  238. 

Objections  to  Dr.  Spurzheim' s  Classification  of  the  Mental  Faculties. 
By*  Robert  Cox. — Abridged  from  the  Phrenological  Journal,  vol.  x.9 
p.  154. 

Every  mental  faculty  is  capable  of  acting  in  various  forms  ;  in  other  words, 
it  may  exist  in  different  states,  each*giving  rise  to  a  distinct  variety  of  con- 
sciousness—a distinct  affection  of  the  mind.§  The  sense  of  feeling,  for  ex- 
ample, is  one  of  the  fundamental  faculties,  but  the  consciousness  resulting 
from  its  activity  is  modified  according  to  the  particular  state  in  which  its 
organs  happen  to  be,  from  the  influence  of  some  external  or  internal  cause. 
Thus,  when  we  hold  our  fingers  near  the  fire,  the  sensation  of  heat  arises, 
and  this  is  one  affection  or  mode  of  action  of  the  faculty.  If  we.prick  the 
skin  with  a  needle,  the  affection  is  that  of  pain  :  tickle  the  soles  of  the  feet, 
»  and  the  sensation  of  itching  follows  :  dip  the  hands  into  melting  snow,  and 
the  sensation  of  cold. is  experienced.  All  these  affections,  it  will  be  observed, 
are  referrible  to  one  faculty  alone  f  they  are  modes  of  action  of  a  single  power* 

The  affections  or  modes  of  action  of  the  fundamental  powers  are  divided 
by  Dr.  Spurzheim  into  qtialitiye  and  quantitive  affections ;  that  is  to  say,  fipst, 
those  which  differ  in  kind,  as  the  sensation  of  heat  differs  from  the  sen&atiens 
of  pain,  cold,  and  itching ;  and,  secondly,  those  which  differ  in  intensity  or 
power.  The  sense  of  taste,  for  example,  is,  like  that  of  feeling,  subject  to 
modifications,  giving  rise  to  different  affections  or  states  of  consciousness. 
According  to  the  nature  of  the  substances  taken  into  the  month,  the  affection 
is  that  of  sweetness,  bitterness,  sourness,  acritude,  and  so  on.  These  are 
qualitive  affections  of  a  single  faculty-— affections  different  in  kind,  and  not 
merely  in  degree.  The  sense  of  smell,  in  like  manner,  is  modified  when  atimu 
lated  by  different  odoriferous  substances ;  and  that  of  hearing  is  variously 
affected  by  different  sounds,  as  shrill,  grave,  creaking,  and  whistling.  So 
also  the  sentiments  of  pride  and  contempt  are  two  qualitive  affections  of  the 
single  faculty  of  Self-£steeni. 

The  quantitive  affections  are  no  other  than  the  qualitive  existing  at  different 
points  id  the  scale  of  intensity,  quantity,  or  power ;  a  single  qujuitive  affec- 
tion often  receiving  different  names,  according  to  its  degree  of  force.  Thus, 
one  general  qualitive  affection  receives  at  various  points  in  the  scale  of  in- 
tensity the  names  of  velleity,  desire,  longing,  and  passion ;  one  general  quali* 
tive  affection  of  Acquisitiveness  or  Love  of  Approbation  is  called  at  a  certain 
point  pleasure,  at  another  joy,  and  at  a  third  ecstasy ;  while  another  general 

•Gall,  i.,  450.  t  Bhreru  Journ^  vii,  33.    .  %  lb.,  ii.,  75,  et  mo. 

§  I  employ  the  word  affection  as  it  is  used  by  Dr.  Spurzheim,  "  solely  ac- 
cording to  its  etymology,  to  indicate  the  different  states  of  being  affected  of 
the  fundamental  powers."  See  his  Philosophical  Principles  of  Phrenology, 
p.  43.  In  this  article  the  last  (American-)  editions  of  Dr.  SpuriheinVs  works 
are  quoted. 
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qualitive  affection  of  the  tame  faculties  is  termed  on  one  occasion  pain, « 
another  grief,  and  on  a  third  wretchedness  or  misery.  TPhe  special  qualitife 
affection  of  Cautiousness  called  fear  includes  the  quantitive  affections  of 
wariness,  apprehension,  anxiety,  terror,  and  panic. 

It  happens  with  many  of  the  faculties  that  their  affeetions  are  of  two  kinds: 
let,  an  inclination  or  propensity  to  act  in  a  particular  way  ;  and,  2dly,  certaik 
emotions  or  sentiments  which  accompany,  but  are  easily  distinguishable  from, 
propensity.  Thus,  one  affection  of  Acquisitiveness  is  an  inclination  to  take 
possession  of  property  and  to  hoard  it  up,  while  another  is  the  sentiment  of 
greed.  Self-Esteem  is  the  source  of  an  inclination  to  wield  authority,  and  it 
the  same  time  of  the  emotion  which  its  name  denotes,  including  the  various 
quantitive  affections  of  self-satisfaction,  self-reliance,  self-importance,  pride, 
and  overweening  arrogance.  Contempt,  which  is  a  qualitive  affection  of  the 
same  (acuity,  falls,  like  the  emotion  named  self-esteem,  within  the  second  or 
ventimenfel  class  of  affections.  Upon  the  existence  of  these  two  kinds  of 
affections  Dr.  8pu  rzheim  has  founded  an  important  part  of  his  classification. 

Gall  and  Spursbeim  agree  in  dividing  the  mental  faculties  into  two  great 
orders,  the  first  comprehending  what  are  termed  the  dispositions,  and  the 
second  the  powers  of  the  understanding.  '  This  division  has  been  recognised, 
from  the  remotest  antiquity,  under  the  names  of  soul  and  spirit,  {Came  it 
Vesprit,)  will  and  understanding,  the  moral  and  intellectual  faculties,  heart 
ana  need.  Dr.  Spurzheim  calls  the  former  the  feeling*  or  affective  faculti*  f 
of  which,  says  be,  n  the  essential  nature  is  to  feel  emotions  ;"f  ana  the  latter 
the  intellectual  faculties,  whose  "  essential  nature  is  to  procure  knowledge." 
To  the  designation  intellectual  faculties  it  appears  impossible  to  °tyectJ  £j[ 
as  it  is  by  no  means  evident  that  erfloti<jns  are  peculiar  to  the  faculties  called 
affective,  the  use  of  that  term,  as  defined  by  Dr.  Spurzheim,  seems  to  be  im- 
proper. In  fact,  many  general  emotions  are  modes  of  action  of  the  intellec- 
tual as  well  as  Of  the  affective  powers.  Every  (acuity,  without  exception, 
desires ;  and  what  is  desire  but  an  emotion  ?  Every  faculty  experiences 
pleasure  «end  pain,  and  are  not  these  emotions  ?  Take  the  sense  of  taste  as 
an  example.  This,  being  an  intellectual  faculty,  experiences,  according  to 
Dr.  Spurzheim,  no  emotion  ;  but,  as  Dr.  Hoppe,  of  Copenhagen,  has  already 
inquired,  "  when  we  sit  down,  delighting  in  the  dainties  of  a  well-stored  table, 
is  not  then  the  working  of  the  sense  wholly  affective  ?"$  I  propose,  therefore, 
to  define  the  affective  faculties  as  those  oT  which  the  essential  nature  is  to 
feel  emotions,  or  inclinations,  or  both,  but  which  do  not  procure  knowledge. 

Dr.  Spurzheim's  classification,  however,  does  not  stop  here.  "  Both  orders 
of  the  cerebral  functions,"  says  he,  "  maybe  subdivided  into  several  genera, 
and  each  genus  into  several  species,  dome  affective.powers  produce  only 
desires,  inclinations,  or  instincts ;  I  denominate  them  by  the  general  title 
propensities.  The  name  propensities,  then,  is  only  applied  to  indicate  internal 
impulses  which  invite  to  certain  actions.  They  correspond  with  the  i?81^?* 
or  instinctive  powers  of  animnls.  There  are  other  affective  faculties,  v 
continues,  "  which  are  not  confined  to  inclination  alone,  but  have  something 
superadded  that  may  be  styled  sentiment.  Self-Esteem,  for  instance",  produces 
a  certain  propensity  to  act;  but,  at  the  same  time,  feels  another  emotion  or 
affection  which  is  not  merely  propensity." |1  The  affective  faculties  named 
by  Dr.  Spurzheim  propensities,  are  Amativenessr,  Philoprogenitiveness,  In- 
habit! veness,  Adhesiveness,  Combativeness,  Destructiveness,  Secretiveness, 
Acquisitiveness,  and  Construct!  veness ;  those  which  lie  calls  sentiments  v* 
Self-Esteem,  Love  of  Approbation,  Cautiousness,  Benevolence,  Veaeration, 
Firmness,  Conscientiousness,  Hope,  Marvellousness,  Ideality,  Mirtb/ulflfi* 
or  Gayness,  and  Imitation. 

To  Dr.  Spurzheim's  division  of  the  affective  faculties  into  propensities,  or 
mere  tendencies  to  certain  modes  of  action— and  sentiments,  which  are  pro- 
pensities with  emotions  superadded — I  offer  no  objection  except  that,  as  wj« 
be  shown  in  the  sequel,  a  third  genus  ought  to  be  introduced..  But  when  toe 
claims  of  the  individual  faculties  to  be  ranked  in  one  or  other  of  the  subdin- 
sions  are  narrowly  scrutinized,  I  fear  that  much  inaccuracy  becomes»app*wflt 

Judging  from  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  powers 
of  tlie  mind,  the  whole  of  the  affective  faculties,  with  the  exception  of  only 

*  Phrenology,  p.  131.        f  PhU  Prm.  of  Phren.,  p.  48.        t  IKd.,  p.  51 
f  Phren.  Sourn.,  iv.,  308.  |)  Phrenology,  p.  131. 
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five,  seem  entitled  to  be  called  eentimente,  taking  that  word  as  it  is  defined 
By  Dr.  Spurzheim.  These  five  exceptions  I  conceive  to  be — 1st,  Construe- 
tiveness,  which  is  understood  to  be  a  mere  inclination  or  tendency  to  fashion 
or  configurate,  without,  so  far  as  I  can  see.  any  special  emotion  superadded 
to  it ;  2diyy  Imitation,  which  is  in  exactly  the  same  predicament,  though 
classed  as  a  sentiment  by  Dr.  Spursheim ;  and,  finally,  Love  of  Approbation, 
Hope,  and  Ideality,  which  appear  to  be  mere  special  emotions,  superadded 
to  no  propensity  whatever.  Except  these  five,  1  repeat,  the  whole  affective 
faculties  seem  to  be  propensities,  tendencies,  or  inclinations,  having  emotions 
annexed  to  them.  This  position  it  will  be  proper  to  demonstrate  in  detail. 
In  taking  a  survey  of  the  faculties,  I  shall  notice,  first,  the  sort  of  actions  to 
-which  they  give  a  tendency ;  and,  secondly,  the  simple  affections  or  emotions 
by  which  that  tendency  is  accompanied. 

Amativeness  includes  both  a  tendency  to  act  in  a  particular  way  and  a  con- 
comitant emotion.  The  former  is  the  tendency  to  propagate,  and  inclination 
to  acts  of  dalliance  in  general ;  while  the  latter  is  the  emotion  of  sexual  love. 
This  faculty,  therefore,  falls  within  Dr.  Spurzheim's  definition  of  a  sentiment. 

Of  Phiioprogenitiyeiiessthe  same  is  true.  The  tendency  is  an  inclination 
to  associate  with  children,  and  the  emotion  is  love  of  young. 

Adhesiveness  is  a  tendency  to  associate  with  our  fellow-creatures  gene- 
rally, and  the  corresponding  emotion  is  lore  or  attachment  between  frieads. 
This  emotion  never  exists  except  in  combination,  with  a  desire  to  be  in  the 
society  of  the  person  beloved. 

The  next  faculty  is  usually  named  Combativeness ;  but,  f$r  reasons  else- 
where published,"  I  conceive  that  Opposiveness  is  a  more  accurate  term. 
The  propensity  is  not  in  all  cases  a  tendency  to  fifcht,  but  a  genera)  inclina- 
tion to  oppose.  The  emotion  of  which  the  mind  is  conscious  when  this 
tendency  acts,  is  boldness  or  courage. 

Destructiveness  is  a  tendency  to  injure.  The  superadded  emotion  has  no 
name  that  X  am  aware  of,  except  when  high  in  the  scalcof  quantitive  affec- 
tions. Ferocity  is  then  the  appellation  which  it  receives.  The  emotion  is 
an  ingredient  in  various  compoundLaffections,  such  as  anger,  jealousy,  malice, 
and  envy. 

Alimentiveness  may  be  regarded  as  a  propensity  to  eat  and  drink.    Hunger* 
and  thirst  are  not  usually  referred  to  this  organ ;  but  these  seem  to  be  merely 
the  sentimental  affections  which  accompany  the  desire  to  feed. 

Secretiveness  is  an  inclination  to  conceal.  The  emotion,  like*  that  of  De- 
structiveness, receives  a  name  only  when  It  is  strong.  Slyness  and  suspicion 
are  emotions  of  this  faculty  in  a  state  of  vigorous  action. 

Acquisitiveness  is  a  tendency  to  acquire  and  hoard  property.  Cupidity  or 
greed  is  the  emotion  when  it  is  very  powerful. 

"Constructiveness  is  a  tendency  to  fashion.  As  already  observed*  no  spe- 
cial emotion  accompanies  its  activity  ;  so  that  it  is  entitled  to  be  called  a 
propensity  in  Dr.  Spurzheim's  sense  of  that  word. 

Self'Esteem  is  the  name  of  the  emotion  arising  from  the  organ  No.  10. 
Self-complacency,  is  almost  synonymous  with  it;  and  pride  if  the.  emotion 
higher  in  the  scale  of  quantitive  affections  of  the  faculty.  The  corresponding 
propensity  is  a  tendency  to  take  the  lead,  to  exercise  authority,  to  attend  to 
self-interest  and  self-gratification,  to  prefer  one's  self  to  other  people. 

Love  of  Approbation  is  an  emotion  which  assumes  the  mime  of  vanity 
-when  in  excess.  It  seems  doubtful  whether  any  propensity  accompanies  it. 
Shame  is  an  affection  of  this  power. 

Cautiousness  is  the  emotion  tof  wariness,  and,  when  powerful,  of  fear. 
The  propensity  is  to  take  precautions  against  danger. 

Benevolence  is  surely  not  less  a  propensity  than  Destructiveness,  and  no 
reason  appears  why -they  should  be  classified  differently.  It  is  a  tendency  to 
increase  the  enjoyment  and  diminish  the  misery  of  sentient  beings.  The 
emotions  accompanying  this  tendency  are  good  will  and  compassion. 

Veneration  is  a  propensity  to  act  with  deference,  submission,  or  respect 
toward  our*  fellow-men — to  obey  those  in  authority,  and  to  worship  the  Su- 
preme Being.  The  emotion  is  well  expressed  by  the  words  veneration  and 
deference,  and,  when  in  great  vigour,  is*  called  devotion. 

*  See  Phrenological  Journal,  vol.  ix.,  p.  147. 
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Firmness  I  consider  to  be  a  tendency  to  persist  in  conduct,  opinion,  and 
.purpose.    Resolution  is  the  name  which  its  emotion  receive*. 

Conscientiousness  seems  to  be  a  propensity  to  give  every  man  his  due. 
The  emotion  is  the  sentiment  of  justice ;  and  the  actions  prompted  by  it  are 
honest,  candid,  just. 

*  Hope  is  a  mere  emotion,  unaccompanied  by  any  propensity.  It  can  hardly 
be  said  to  give  rise,  except  indirectly,  to  a  tendency  to  act  in  a  speculative 
manner.   Acquisitiveness,  modified  by  the  emotion  of  Hope,  appears  to  do  this. 

With  Ideality  no  propensity  appears  to  be  connected.  There  is  only  the 
lively  emotion  of  the  beautiful  and  sublime. 

Wonder  is  clearly  an  emotion,  but  whether  no  inclination  is  associated  with 
it  may  perhaps  be  doubted.    Is  it  not,  for  example,  a  propensity  to  exaggerate  ? 

The  emotion  of  the  ludicrous  is  accompanied  by  a  propensity  to  act  comi- 
cally.   Imitation  is  a  mere  propensity,  without  any  special  emotion  whatever. 

This  concludes  the  list  of  the  affective  faculties.  If  we  take  the  guidance 
of  the  principle  by  which  Dr.  Spurzheim  was  led,  they  ought,  I  think,  to  be 
divided  info  three  genera  instead  of  two— the  first  including*  those  faculties 
which  give  rise  to  tendencies  as  well  as  emotions  ;  the  second,  those  which 
are  tendencies  without  emotions ;  and  the  third,  those  which  are  emotions 
without  tendencies.  In  the  first  genus,  therefore,  we  ought  to  rank  Amative- 
nesl,  Philoprogenitiveness,  Adhesiveness,  Opposiveness,  Destractrveness, 
Secretiveness,  Acquisitiveness,  Self-Esteem,  Cautiousness,  Benevolence, 
Veneration,  Firmness,  Conscientiousness,  Wonder,  and  Mirthfuiness  or  the 
sentiment  of  the  ludicrous.  In  the  seeend  genus — that  of  tendencies  without 
emotions — 1  would  place.  Constructiveness  and  Imitation ;  and  in  the  third, 
comprehending  mere  emotions,  the  faculties  of  Hope  and  Ideality,  and  per* 
haps  also  Love  of  Approbation.  Such  appears  to  be  the  classification  of  the 
affective  faculties,  on  Dr.  Spurzheim's  principle*;  warranted  by  the  present 
state  of  phrenological  science. 

No  subdivision  of  the  intellectual  powers,  or  those  which  procure  know- 
ledge, was  made  by  Dr.  Gall ;  but  Dr.  Spurzheim  has  minutely  classified 
diem.    "  They  may  be  subdivided,"  says  "he,  "  into  four  genera.    The  first 
includes  the  functions  of  the  external  senses  and  of  voluntary  motion ;  the 
second,  those  faculties  which  make  man  and  animals  acquainted  with  exter- 
nal objects  and  their  physical  qualities  ;  and  the  third,  the  functions  connect- 
ed  with  the  jpiowledge  of  relation  between  objects  or  their  qualities— these 
three  genera  I  name  perceptive  faculties :  the  fourth  genus  comprises  the 
faculties  which  act  on  all  the  other  sensations  and  notions,  and  these  I  style 
reflective  faculties."*    Respecting  the  first  and  last  erf  these  genera  I  offer  no 
remarks.    The  second  includes  Individuality,  Form,  Size,  Weight,  and  Co- 
louring, all  of  which,  except  Individuality,  seem  rightly  classified.    The  ex- 
ception of  Individuality  is  here  made  on  the  ground  that  nothing  but  trie 
qualities  of  external  objects  is  perceptible,  and  that  by  these  alone  the 
existence  of  an  object  is  revealed  to  us  ;  so  that  Individuality^  which*  takes 
cognizance  of  no  quality,  cannot  be  said  to  "  perceive  "  at  all.    Its  essential 
nature  appears  to  be,  as  Dr.  Spurzheim  expresses  it,  "to  produce  the  concep- 
tion of  being  or  existence,  and  to  know  objects  in  their  individual  capacities,  t 
In  describing  it,  Dr.  Spurzheim  studiously  avoids  the  use  of  the  word  per- 
ception ;  he  speaks  only  of  conception,  knowledge,  and  cognition. 

Under  the  third  genus  of  intellectual  faculties — those  "  which  perceive  the 
relations  of  external  objects **-— Dr.  Spurzheim  ranges  Locality,  Order, 
Number,  Eventuality,  Time,  Tune,  and  Language.  In  some  respects  he  is 
here  in  error.  Neither  Eventuality,  Time,  nor  Language  is  cognizant' of 
relations  of  external  objects  ;  Tune  perceives  only  relations  of  sounds  ;  and, 
according  to  the  best  of  our  present  knowledge,  Order  is  merely  (what  Dr. 
Spurzheim  calls  it)  a  "  disposition  to  arrange,"  and  desire  to  see  everything 
in  its  proper  place. 

In  his  Philosophical  Principles,  and  Outlines  of  Phrenology,  Dr.  Spurzheim 
inconsistently  comprehends  the  second  and  third  genera- of  the  intellectual 
faculties  in  one,  which  is  described  as  embracing  the  "internal  senses  or 
perceptive  faculties  which*  procure  knowledge  of  external  objects,  their 
physical  qualities,  and  various  relations." 

*  Phrenology,  p.  131.  f  Manual  of  Phrenology,  p.  5fc 
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No.  III. 

Text,  page  106. 

Names  and  Order  of  the  Menial  Faculties  adopted  by  Dr.  OalL 


English 

Names  given  by 

Dr.  Sfubzhcim. 


1   NO. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 
6. 

« 

7. 

a 

9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 
13. 
14. 

15. 


FsBJfCH. 


Instinct  de  U  generation. 
Amour  de  la  progeniture. 

Attachemeut,  amiti*. 

Instinct  de  la  defense   de  soi 

mem'e  et  de  sa  propriety. 
Instinct  cacnassier. 
Ruse,  finesse?  savoir-faire. 

Sentiment  de  la  propsiete. 
Orgueil,  serif,  haulear. 

Vanity,  ambition,  amonr  *de  la 

gloire.  t 

Circonspection,  prcvoyance. 

■» 
Memoire  des  choses,  memoir*  des 

faits,  sens  des  choses,  Iduca- 

bilite,  perfectibility. 
Sens  des  tocalites,  sens  des  rap 

ports  de  t'espace. 
Memoire  des  personaes,  sens  des 

personaes. 
Sens  des  mots,  sens  des  noms, 

memoire   dee  mots,  memoire 

verbale. 
Sens  du  Jangage  de  parole,  talent 

de  la  ohilologie,  »e. 


16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 

20. 

21. 

22. 
23 

24/ 

25. 
26i 

27. 


Sens  des  rapports  des  conjecon,  Farben-shm. 

talent  de  la  peinture. 
Sens  des  rapports  des  tons,  talentlTon-sinn. 

de  la  musique. 
Sens  des  rapports  des  nombtes. 


Seas  de  mechanique,  sens  de  con- 
1  .^traction,  talent  de  l'architec 

ture. 
Sagacite*  comparative. 


I 


Esprit  metaphysique'^ptofondetir  M 

'    d'esprit. 

Esprit  caustique,  esprit  de  safllie. 

Talent  politique. 

Bonte,    bienvetllance,    douceur, 

compassion,  dto 
Faculte*  d'imiter,  mimiqne. 
Sentiment  religieui. 
Fermet6,  Constance,  pereBve- 
I    ranee. .  


German. 


Zeugungstrieb. 
Jungenhebe, 
Kinderliebe. 

\ftttjir  Raufsinn. 

Wurgsinn. 

List,   SchUuhejt, 

JQugheit. 
Eigenthumsinn. 
Stolz,  Hochmuth, 

Herschsucht. 
Eitelkeit,   Ruhm- 

sucht,  Ehrgeitz. 
Behutsamkeit, 

Votsicht,  *  Vor- 

siohtigkeifc. 
Sachgedoechtniss, 

Brziehungs- 

Foahigkeit. 
Ortsinn,  Raum- 

sinn. 
Personen-smn. 
«      .  ■  * 

Wort-Gedmcht- 
niss.       N     t 

Sprach-For- 
chungs-sinn. 


Kunst-sinn,  Ban 
sinn. 


Vergleichender- 

scharfsinn. 

etaphysischer- 

Tief-sinn. 
Wits. 

Dichter-Geist. 
Gutmmthigkeit, 

Mitleiden,  dee. 


Amativeness, 
Philoprogenitive- 

ness. 
Adhesiveness. 
Combativeness. 

Destructiveness. 
Secretivenete. 

Acquisitiveness. 
Self-Esteem, 

Love  of  Approba- 
tion. 
Cautiousness. 


Eventuality    and 
Individuality. 

Locality. 

Fonm 

Language. 

Held  by  J>r. 
Spurzheimtobe 

included  in  the 
1  alt  organ. 
Cofuuring. 

Tune. 

Number. 

Construct!  veness 

Comparison. 

Causality. 

Wit. 

Ideality. 

Benevolence. 

Imitation. 

Veneration. 

Firmness. 
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NAMES  AND  ORDER  OF  THE  ORGANS, 

ACCOBDIKO  TO  THB  CLASSIFICATION  IN  THE   FIRST  A»0"  IICOKD    IBUMM 

Of  THIS  WOBK. 

Oede*  L-^FEfiLINGS. 

Genus  I.-— Propensities. 

L  Amativeness.  6.  Destructivcrness. 

2.  Philoprogenitivenessf  Appetite /or  Food 

3.  Corieentraliveness.  7.  Constructivenessr. 

4.  Adhesiveness.  8.  Acquisitiveness. 

5.  CombatiTeness*  9.  Secretiveness. 

Genus  II.— Sentiments. 
1.  Sentiment*  common  to  Man  and  Lover  Animal*. 

10.  Self-Esteem.  ,  12.  Cautiousness. 

11.  Lore  of  Approbation.  13:  Benevolence. 

2.  Sentiment*  proper  to  Man. 
M.  Veneration.  Wonder. 

15.  Hope.  17.  CoflscientioOTneWL 

16.  ideality.  18.  Firmness. 

Order  II.— INTELLECTUAL  FACULTIES, 

Genus  I. — Extbbnal  Sbnsbs. 

Feeling  or  Touch.  Hearing. 

Taste.  Sight. 

Smell. 

Genu*  IL — Intellectual  Faculties  which  perceive  Existbmob. 

19.  Individuality.  21.  Size. 

Upper  individuality.  22.  Weight. 

Lower  Individuality.  23.  Colouring. 

20.  Form. 

♦ 

Genus  III. — frtTELBBCTUAL  Faculties  which  pbbcbitb  thb  bbxations 

Or  EXTERNAL  OBJECTS. 

24.  Locality.  *  27.  Number. 

.2$.  Ortfer.  28.  Tune. 

26.  Time.  29.  Language. 

Genus  IV.— Rbflectdm  Faultier.  . 

36.  Comparison.  32.  Wit. 

31.  Causality.  33.  Imitation. 

No.  m 

"*  Text,  page  448. 

DOCUMENTS  bid  Uforl  the  Right  Honourable  LorlQlenelg,  Secretary 

for  the  Colonies. 

Representation  sent  by  Sir  Gboroe  S.  Mackenzie,  Bart.,  to  the  Right 
Honourable  Lord  Glenelg,  Secretary  for  tfcre  Colonies — preference  to 
convicts  sent  to  New  South  Wales.    February,  1836,        * 

TbB  recent  atrocities  that  have  occurred  in  New  South  Wales  a»  proofs 
that  there  is  mismanagement  ^somewhere,  and  that  caution  is  indispensable 
for  the  future.  But  the  manner  in  which  that  caution  is  to  be  exercised  in- 
volves questions  of  much  importance,  perhaps  of  difficulty.  It  is,  hosveve* 
obvious  that  caution  must,  in  the  first  place,  be  directed  to  the  convicts.  At 
present  they  are  shipped  off,  and  distributed  to  the  settlers,  without  the  least 
regard  to  their  character  or  history.  A  man  or  a  weman,  found  guilty  of  an 
offence,  is  deemed  an  object  of  punishment,  whether  the  individual  bmve  spent 
previous  life  m  crime,  or  has  been  driven  by  hard  necessity  uiuviUingjy  to 
commit  it.    Te  bring  back  a  person  condemned  by  the  law  to  a  coarse  of 
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industrious  "and  honest  habits,  by  means  suited  to  the  natural  character  and 
dispositions,  is  a  thing  never  thought  of.  Punishment  is  most  ignorant!/ 
deemed  a  universal  panacea  for  criminal  propensities,  and  degradation  is  es- 
teemed the  fitting  means  to  restore  a  human  being  to  self-respect,  and  to  in- 
spire an  inclination  toward  good  conduct.  Such  ideas,  though  they  lead  to 
practice  thefhns  for  ages  been  condemned  by  its  results,  arise  out  of  ignorance 
of  the  human  constitution?  and  until  that  ignopance  shall  have  been  dispelled 
from  the  minds  of  rulers,  and  its  place  filled  up  by  an  extended  view  of  the 
actual  constitution  of  man,  error  must  continue  to  direct  their  measures  in  the 
highway  to  eVil.  To  be  able  to  legislate  for  man  implies  a  knowledge  of 
man*  But  in  the  case  which  is  now  specially  adverted  to,  that  knowledge  is 
entirely  absent.  In  a  short  audress,  as  this  must  be,  it  is  impossible  to  point 
dut  thejmeans  of  acquiring  a  knowledge- of  tse  true  mental  constitution  of  man. 
If  can  only  be  stated  that  it*  has  been  discovered,  .has  been  neglected,  but 
still  is  asking  lapid  progress  in  enlightening  the  British  people. 
It  ilk,  therefore,  submitted, 

I*/,  That  'when  toe-importance  of  the"  colony1  of  New  3outh  Wales  is  con- 
sidered) convicts  should  not  be  sent  out  indiscriminately.  Their  individual 
history  and  characters  should'be  inquired  into,  and  the  best  'selected  for  the 
colony,  and  the  worst  kept  for  discipline  at  home.  But,  with  every  exertion, 
the'  selection  cannot  be  accurately  made  without  the  assistance  of  some  one 
acquainted  with  the  true  Philosophy  of 'Man. 

2d,  It  is  conceived  that  the  management  of  convicts  should  be  a  special  de- 
partment of  Colonial  government,  to  which  attention  ought  to  be  given.  At 
Lome  the  convicts  are  not  «rader  the  superintendence  of  the  Colonial  Secre- 
tary ;  but  when  they  are  to  be  sent  abroad*  he  ought  to  have  tine  power  to 
select  such  as  are  the  fittest  for  the  purpose's  of  his.departmf  nt,  and  in  which 
there  ought  to  be  an  officer  qualified  to  investigate  the  history  of  convicts* 
and  to  select  them  on  phrenological  principles.  ,    * 

That  such  principles  are  the  only  secure  grounds  on  wheehrthe  treatment 
of  convicts  can  be  founded,  proof  may  be  demanded,  and  it  is  ready  for  pro- 
duction.   1  now  unhesitatingly  offer  to.  your  lordship,  the  following  public  test 
of  their  truth  and  efficacy,  your  accordance  of  which,  whatever  may  be  fmu 
notions  of  what  the  result  wiH  be,  wirf  at  all  events  do  you  honour.    It  is  this : 
Let  your  lordship  direct  inquiry  to  be  made  into  the  circumstances  which 
brought  a  given  number  of  convicts  to  trial  and  punishment,  and,  it  possible, 
let  so  much  of  their  previous  history  as  can  be  got  at,  be  stated.    Suppose  the 
number  be  fifty..  Let  these  be  numbered*  and-  their  history,  trial,  and  crimes 
inserted  in  a  catalogue — of  course  I  trust'  that  this  shall  be  as  correctly  done 
as  po8sibre,<and  in  strict  good*  faith.    Let  this  catalogue  be  laid  aside.    On 
being  informedVthat  this  has  been  done,  I  will  ge  to  London  and  take  with  me 
an  experienced  phrenologist.   .Let  the  convicts  be  brought  to  us  one  by  one, 
and  we  wijl  make  a  catalog*e*of  our  own  in  the  same  order*  and  in  ii  we  will 
enter  what  we  deem  the  characters  of  the  individuals  to  be,  and  what  were  the 
crimes  they- probably  had  committed ;  and  likewise, we  will  state,  in  particular 
cases,  what  employment,  or  at  least  the  nature  of  the  employment,  they  had 
pwhabljF  been  engaged  in,  andtbat  in  which  they  are  likely  to  be  useful..   The 
only  information  we  will  desire  is,  whether  the  individual  has  or  has  not  been 
educated.    We  will  examine  the  individuals  in  the  presence  of  whom  you* 
lordship  pleases.    When  our  catalogue  shall  be  completed,  we  will  then  re- 
quest a  meeting  with  your  lordship  and  suck  friends  as  you  may  wish  ta  be 
present,  andtthat  the  .catalogues  shell  be  publicly  compared ;  reserving  only 
this,  that,  if  aaydiscrepancy  of  importance-shall  appear,  we  shaU  be  permitted 
to  question  the  subject,  and  to  make  mqfuiryiiUo  the  case  ourselves,  attended, 
by  those  who  made  the  previous  iqquW 

The  result  of  such  an  experiment  as  this  will,  I  ventore  to  perdict,  satisfy 
your4erdship  that  means  so  exist  for  the  selection  of  convicts  for  the  cole* 
nies,and  fo&their  classification  foe  treatment.  1  refer  your  lordship  to  the 
fact  of  my  friend  Mr.  Combe  haying  actually  done  what  is  here  propose^  at 
Newcastle,  in  October,  1835,  as  lfarrsAejl  ia  the  Phrenological  Journal,  No.  4Q, 
page  624tof  which  a  copy  aecompaaiertjps  communication.  If  1  can  prevail  on 
jou  to  make  this  expeivneal  1  shall  evertfeel  deeply  grateful,  and  you*  |ordi 
ship  will  gain  the  gratitude  of  alK truly  wise  patriots*  and  lay  the  foundation 
ef  a  benefit  to  your  country  such  as  no  ruler  has  yet  conferred  either  for  eflec* 
#r  extent. 


4M  Amuuux. 

LETTER — Sib  Gbobob  Mackcitzik. 

m 

Te  the  Right  Honourable  Lobd  Glknblo,  Secretary  of  State  for  Um  Colo- 
nial Department. 

Mr  Dbab  Lobd, 

i  now  put  into  your  bands  a  number  of  certificates  from  eminent  men,  con- 
firming my  former  assertion,  that  it  is  possible  to  classify  convicta  destined 
for  oar  penal  settlements,  so  that  the  colonists  may  be  freed  from  the  risk  of 
having  atrocious  and  incorrigible  characters  allotted  to  them,  and  Abe  Colo- 
nial public  from  the  evils  arising  out  of  the  escape  of  such  characters.  'Allow 
bsb  to  take  this  opportunity  to  state,  that,  unless  punishment  shall  be  award* 
ed,  not  only  proportionally  to  the  crime  committed,  but  to  the  actual  moral 
character  and  degree  of  enlightenment  of  the  culprit,  it  cannot  have  the)  effect 
espeeted  from  it,  and  may  even  render  criminals  more  wicked.  The  power 
to  punish  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  those  who  hare  charge  of  convicted 
persons,  not  to  be  positively  inflicted  under  an  imperative  lew,  but  to*be  used  in 
the  business  of  reform  onrr  when,  to  a  sound  and  philosophical  judgment,  it 
may  appear  necessary.  The  experience  of.  penal  settlements  teaches  us  that, 
while  all  criminals  condemned  to  transportation  are  regarded  as  tqtfrUy  de- 
serving of  punishment,  however  various  theirdegrees  ef  guilt,  they  are  not  by 
nay  means  equally  prone  to  continue  in  a  course  of  crime ;  for  we  find  that 
some,  with  the  certainty  of  the  severest  punishment'  before  them,  da  continue 
te manifest  propensity  to  crime,  and  d&eommit  it  whsneveropportunity  offers ; 
while  others  become,  of  their  own  accord,  sensible  of  their  error*,  (though 
condemned  as  equally  guilty  With  the  others*)  exert  themselves  to  overcome 
their  evil  tendencies,  and  arrive  at  the  station  of  peaceable,  industrious,  and 
respectable  members  of  the  community.  These  facts,  though  perfectly  and 
long  notorious,  have  not  attracted  the  *<JMoe  of  either  the  Colonial  govern- 
ment or  the  government  at  home ;  but  they  prove  tncontestibly,  that  therein 
a  very  great  difference  in  the  moral  constitution  of  criminals  condemned  to 
transportation,  a  fact  of  which  ^philosophy  may  make  the  most  important  use. 
The  horrid  slaughter  of  the  people  on -my  sons'  property  would  not  have  hap- 
pened, I  am  bold  enough  to  say,  had  tBe  government  been  in  possession  of 
means  to  classify  the  convicts,  and  to  keep  the  most  atrocious  in  restraint  at 
home,  sending;  to  New  South  Wales  only  the  better  disposed  among  them. 

8oeh  means  I  am  now  the  instrument  of  placing  in  the  hands  of  a  liberal 
government,  Whether  it  shall  be  regarded  or  not ;  and  your  lordship,  I  trust, 
will  not  think  me  tedious,  while  1  very  briefly  set  beforewou  the  general  facts 
which  have  brought  men  of  philosophical  understanding  and  habits  oi"  inves- 
tigation to  percerve  that  a  discovery- of  the  true  mental  constitution  of  man 
has  been  made,  and  that  it  furnishes  us  with  ah  all-powerful  means  to  improve 
our  race-y-and  that  the  more  rapidly,  if  those  in  whose  hands  the  government 
of  our  country  is  placed  will  only  listen  to  facts,  leek  at  their  verification,  and. 
attend  to  philosophical  induction  from  them.  * 

Your  lordsjup  must  be  aware  of  the  met,  that,  independentW  of  rank,  edu- 
cation, er  wealth,  men  differ  from  each  other  very  wnely  in  the  amount  and 
kind  of  their  intellectual  power,  i*  moraHeellng,  and  in  their  tendencies  to 
iadulge-their  propensities.  It  is  too  well  known  that  titled,  intelligent,  evealjoy 
Maekpuards  exist,  guilty  of  the  grossest  violation  of  moral  law,  while  they 
contrive  to  escape,  the  penalties  of  statutes,  which,  however,  occasionally 
reach  their  enormities.  That  such  are  rather  encouraged  by' what  is  called 
high  society  is  notorious ;  and  surer/  atitled  gambler,  or  eldest,  or  seducer, 
sennet  be  reckoned  less  guilty  than  a  pour,  ignorant  wretch,  who  steals  per- 
naps  to  sustain  life,  tad  not  from  a  depraved  propensity*  it  ie,.foewever,  to 
the  fact  of  difference  of  character  aua-  talent  among  men  of  all  station's  of 
society  .to  which  I  anxiously  desire  yourioidsnip's  attention.  This  difference 
must  clearly  be  the  effect  of  something.  There  have  been  philosophers  eihe 
taught  that  man  is,  a  ttbula  roaa,  on  which  we  may*jtamp  what  talent  and 
what  character  we  please.  Tbis^aoweveF,  -has  long  been  aVmoeastrated,  by 
thousands  of  facts  of  daily  occurrence,  to  be  a  mere  delusion: .  Differences 
in  talent,  intelligence,  and  moral  character  are  now  ascertained  .te  be  the 
effeeto  of  differences  in  organization.  The  brajn  has  been  long  regarded  by 
physiologists  as  the  organ  by  which  the  minoNs  connected  with  the  body, 
and  by  means  ef  which  the  mental  toulties  ate  manifested.  To  thiajmaeh*. 
axon  the  result  of  a  vast  amount  of  observation  and  experiment  has 
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•d  thorn.    After  this  foot  had  been  universally  admitted,  a  similar  amount  off 
observation  and  experiment  led  to  the  demonstration,  by  the  celebrated  Gall, 
of*  different  portions  of  the  brain  being  allotted  to  the  power  of  manifesting 
different  mental  faculties.    In  those  who  exhibit  the  manifestation  of  any  par- 
ticolar  faculty  strongly,  the  organ  in  the  brain  is  proportionally  large.     The 
differences  of  organization  are,  as  the  certificates  which  accompany  this  show, 
sufficient  to  indicate.  eatemeUly  general  dispositions,  as  they  are  proportioned 
among  one  another,  Jienoe,  we  hare  the  means  of  estimating,  with  something 
like  precision,  the  actual  natural  characters  of  convicts,  (as  of  all  human  be* 
ings*)  eo  that  we  may  at  once  determine  the  means  best  adapted  for  their  re- 
formation, or  discover  their  incapacity  of  improvement,  and  their  "being  pro- 
par  subjects  of  continued  restraint,  in  order  to>prevent  their  farther  injuring 
society.     It  is  this  that,  for  the  sake  of  the  future  prosperity  of  the  Australian 
colonies,  and  the  security  and  peace  of  the  settlers,  and  also  for  the  sake  of 
exaltmg  them  in  the  scale  of  morality ,  1  wist  your  lordship  to  put  to  the  test  of 
experiment  for  your  own  satisfaction.    With  however  little  merit  it  may  hjwe 
bee  a  acquired,  f  nave  some  credit  which  is  at  stake  with  the  result  of -the  pro* 
posed  experiment,  and  whisk  your  lordship,  it  is  hoped,  will  not  think  I  risk 
rashly  in  this  matter.  But  it  is  not  only  my  own  philosophical  credit,  but  that  of 
those  who  have  written  these  certificates;  and  of  many  thousands  besides  in 
every  quarter  of  the  globe.    \Vith  such  support  on  all  sides  of  me,  your  lordship 
cannot  wonder  at  the  confidence  with  which  1  Orgs  you  toward  fame  of  the  most 
enduring  kind— that  of  being  a  benefactor  to  your  country.    Attacks  are'still 
made  on  the  science  oi  Phrenology ;  but  it  is  a  science  which  its  enemies  have 
never,  in  a  single  instance,  beeto  found  to  have  studied ;  snd  i  freely  contest 
the  fact  that,  when  1  myself  derided  it,  I  knew  nothing  of  it.    Gross  mitre 
presentations  of  fact,  as  well  as  wild  unfounded  assertion,  have  been  brought 
to  bear  against  it  again  and  again,  and  have  again  and  again  been  exposed. 
It  is  spreading  its  light  far  and  wide,  and  reduced,  in  many  instances,  to  most 
beneficial  practice ;  and  it  will  be.  a  proud  o)ay  for  our  country  when  the  same 
government  that  has  provided  vigorously  to  reform  our  institutions,  shall 
proceed  in  the  true  path  to  moral  reform.    Then  is  a  near  prospect  of  educa 
tion  being  conducted  on  the  true  principles  of  man's  nature  wider  national 
sanction  ;  and  i  hope  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  their  influence  on  cri- 
minal legislation  will  be  apparent.    1  cannot  help  calling  your  lordship's 
notice  to  the  fact,  that  many  among  the  most  able  and  zealous  propagators  of 
the  new  philosophy  were  at  one  time  scoffers  against  it,  until  brought  to  aU 
tend  to  it  by  a  display  of  most  3tiking  facts,  exhibited  to  them  by  the  amiable 
and  lamented  Spurzheim. 

I  need  not  detain  your  lordship  longer.  To  sa"ve  you  as  much  trouble  an 
possible  amid  your  important  and  onerous  duties',  1  have  had  the  certificates 
and  this  add/ess  printed ;  and,  if  your  lordship  will  permit  me  to  do  so.  ( 
should  be  glad  to  publish-  Iheias  that  phrenologists  may  know  that  one  of  the 
earliest  converts  to  their  science  in  Great  Britain  has  not  lost  an  opportunity, 
at  the  end  of  twenty  years,  to  exeri  himself  in  attempting  to  spread  its  bene* 
fits  in  a  direction  in  which  they  will,  if  not  nowvat  a  future  period  certainly, 
be  duky  felt  and  appreciated  ;  and  also  that  the  world  may  know,  I  fondly  hope, 
that  your  lordship  has  been  the  first  member  of  a  liberal  government  who  has 
had  sufficient  moral  courage  to  do  that  which  alone  can  satisfy  a  liberal  man 
of  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  what  is  pressed  on  his  notice  by  the  beaj  possible 
motives.  And  if,  as  thousands  of  the  most  talented  men  in  Europe  and  Ame» 
rica  confidently  anticipate,  experience  shall  convince  you/your  lordship  will 
at  once  perceive  a  source  from  which  prosperity  and  happiness  will  flow  in 
abundance  over  all  out  possessions.  In  the  hands  of  enlightened  governors. 
Phrenology  will  be  an  engine  of  unlimited  improving  power  in  perfecting  luv 
man  institutions,  and  bringing  about  universal  good  order,  peace,  prosperity 
and  happiness. 

Relieve  me^  my  dear  lord,  very  trujy  yours, 

9.  S.  MACKENZIE, 
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CERTIFICATES. 

t  Prom  Db.  William  Wbir,  Lecturer.on  the  Practice  of  if edicine,  formed) 
Surgeon  to  the  Royal  Infirmary  of  Glasgow,  and  joint  Editor  of  the  Glasses 
Medical  Journal. 

To  the  Right  Hon.  Load  Gi»bnblo. 

BVCKANAM-STRBVT,  GtA*QOW, 

Mr  Lobd,  .  Mens*  14;  1836. 

At  the  request  of  Sir.  Geo.  8.  Mackenzie,  Bart.,  and  jn  reference  to  a  eor 
aeepondeooe  which  hae  pasaed  between  your  lordship  and  that  gentleman, 
concerning  the  evils  which  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales  suffers  from  dss 

ruate  characters  being  sent  out  as  convicts,  and  let  to  the  settlers  as  servants, 
beg.  leave  to  make- the  following  statement : 

I  have  paid  much  attention,  during  the  last  twenty  years,  to  human  physio- 
logy in  general,  and  to  the  science  of  Phrenology  in  particular,  and  have  had 
many  opportunities  of  comparing  the  form  and  size  of  the  bead  in  living  indivi- 
duals with  their  talents  and  mental  character.  Itaive  also  beee>  in  the  constant 
pcacticn.of  examining  the  skulls  and  oasts  from  the  heads  of  deceased  persons, 
and  comparing  these  with  their  known  mental  characters  and  their  actions 
exhibited  during  Hfe j  and  1  have  found,  a  constant  and  uniform  connexion 
between  the  talents  and  natural  dispositions,  an<|,the  form  and  size  of  the  bead. 

I  have  no  hesitation,  therefore)  in  stating  it  as  my  nrm4sonTiction,  drawn 
from  these  sources,  and  from  long  study  ana  observation,  that  the  natural  dis- 
positions of  man- are  indicated  by  the  torn]  and  size  of  the  brain,  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  render  it  quite  possible  for  persons  who  have  had  practice  in  such 
manipulations,  to  distlnguish-durfng  l^e  men  of  desperate  and  dangerous  ten- 
dencies from  those  of  gooji  dispositions. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  lord,  your  lordship's  most  obedient  servant, 

_  WILLIAM  WEIR,  M.D. 


II.  From  Aixxahdsr  Hood,  Esq.,  Surgeon,  Kilmarnock. 

To  the  Right  Hon.  Lobd  Glbnblo.  Kilmarnocr, 

My  Lobd,  March  14,  1836 

I  take  the  liberty  of  addressing  your  lprctehip  in  consequence  of  having  re- 
ceived a  letter  on  the  part  of  Sir  George  S.  Mackenzie,  Bart.,  whose  sons  are 
settled  in  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales,  respecting  the  great  evils  which 
the  colonists  there  sustain  from  desperate  characters  being  sent  out  ds  con- 
victs, and  let  out  to.  the  settlers  as  servants.  Sir  Geof&e  suggests  .that  Phre- 
nology, might  be  beneficial!*,  applied  jn  pointing  out  the  natural  dispositions  of 
convicts,  and  employed  as  a  me&ns'of  draughting  from  among  them  the  most 
desperate  and  incorrigible  characters,  previous  to4ranspoitation> 

Having  for  many  years  devoted  a  considerable  time  to  the  study  of  Phre- 
nology, and  tested  the  truth  of  its  principles  by  the  most  severe  and  conclusive 
experiments,  the  result  has  been  a  gradual,  but  thorough,  belief  in  the  truth  of 
the  doctrines  which  it  promulgates,  and  that  it  is  susceptible  of  being  applied 
with  much  advantage  to  the  community  in  the  manner  suggested  by  Sir  George 
Mackenzie.  My  daily  observation  as  a  medical  man  confirms  me  in  this  be- 
lief, and  I  conceive  that  a  skilful  phrenologist  is  capable,  bv  an  examination 
ef  the  human  head,  of  detecting  any  defective  or  predominant  intellectual  fa- 
culty, moral  feeling,  or  animal  propensity,  nearly  with  as  much  accuracy  as 
a  physician  can  discover  the  healthy  or  diseased  condition  of  the  heart,  lungs, 
fiver,  or  spine.  ' 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  lord,  your  lordship's  most  obedient  humble  ser- 
vant, •  ALEX.  HOOD,  Surgeon. 

III.  From  Richard  Cabmichabl,  Esq.,  M.  R.  1. 4.,  Corresponding;  Member 
Royal  Academy  of  Medicine  of  Prance,  Honorary  Member  of  several  Medi 
cal  Societies ;  Consulting  stargeon  of  the  Richmond  Surgical  Hospital, 
and  Author  of  several  works  on  Surgery. 

To  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Glbnblo, 

Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  dtc.J  die,  dec. 

kv  t   «.  Rdtland-squarb,  Dub-lib, 

k^S!"'       •    j     1  ^    .  March  !5.  1836. 

Jfnwws  receured  a  letter  at  the  lnstanceof  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  desiring 
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to  know  whether  ifcls  my  opinion  aid  belief  thai  "the  natural  dispositions 
a*a  indicated  by  the  form  art!  size  of  the  brain  to  such  an  extent  aa  to  render 
it  quite  possible,  during  life),  to  distinguish  men  of  desperate  and  dangerous 
tendencies  from  those  of  good -dispositions,"  and  to  lay  such  opinion  before 
your  lordship ; 

I  "have  no  hesitation  in  certifying  that  such  is  my  belief,  and  that  I  consider 
this  mode  of  discriminating  persona  of  good  from  those  of  bad  dispositions, 
may  be  most  usefully  employed  for  various  purposes  advantageous  to  society. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be  your  lordship's  very  obedient  servant, 

KfCHARP  CARMICHAEL. 

IV.  From  Edward  Barlow,  M.D.,  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh ;  Member 
qf  the  Rpyal  College  of  Surgeons  of  Ireland ;  Senior  Physician  to  the  Bath 
Hospital,  and  the  Bath  United  Hospital ;  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Medical  and 
Chirurgieai  Society  of  London,  dec,  dec. 

To  the  Right  Hon.. Lord  Glbnrlo, 
Secretary  "to  the  polonies,  &c,  die,  &c. 

Bath,  Sydney  Place,. 
Mr  Lord,    .  .  Match  15,  1636. 

At  the  desire  of  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  I  willingly  offer  ray  testimony  in 
favour  of  the  amplication  of  Phrenology  to  the  examination  of  convicts,  which 
he  has  suggested  to  your  lordship.  Deeply  interested  in  the  science,  from  a 
thorough  conviction  of  its  truth,  1  have,  for  upward  of  twenty  years,  watched 
its  progress ;  and  1  have  n#  hesitation  in  expressing  my  firm  belief,  that  ail  men- 
tal functions  are  dependent  for  the  manifestations  on  the  conformation  of  the 
brain ;  and  that  the  natural  dispositions  are  indicated  by  its  form  and  sise  to 
such  an  extent,  as  to  render  it  quife  possible,  during  life,,  to  distinguish  men 
of  desperate  and  dangerous  tendencies  from  those  of  good  dispositions. 

In  early  life,  my  lord,  I,  through  ignorance  and  inconsiderateness,  joined  in 
the  doubts  respecting  Phrenology  that  then  prevailed  ;  and  mine  was  after* 
ward  no  sudden  conversion  resulting  from  raised  imagination,  but  the  clear 
conviction  produced  by  calm  and  patient  inquiry.  The  grounds  of  my  present 
faith  it  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  display  ;  but  I  may  remark,  that  the  ap- 
plication of  Phrenology  which  Sir  George  Mackenzie  now  advocates,  was 
actually  and  most  successfully  made  ten  years  ago,  in  the  examination,  by  Mr. 
De  Vine,  of  London,  of  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  convicts,  transported  in 
the  ship  England  to  New  South  Wales,  and  that  the  safe  completion  of  the 
voyage  was  owing  to  the  information  respecting  individual  character  that  Mr. 
De  Ville  had  supplied.  The  facts  here  referred  to  are  matter  of  public  record, 
as  they  were  reported  officially  to  Dr.  Burnett,  inr  Mr.  G.  Thomson* the  sur* 

8 eon  of  tlte  ship.  The  history  of  the  voyage,  as  detailed  by  Mr.  Thomson,  is 
etfosited  in  the  Victualling-office. 

I  oonsider  the  truths  of  Phrenology  to  be  as  well  established  as  are  those 
of  any  other  branch  of  natural  science ;  being  throughout,  not  fanciful  nor  hy- 
pothetical assumptions,  but  rigid  inductions  from  nume/ous  and  accurately 
observed  facts.*  By  such  course  of  observation  and  reasonirie  alono  can  na- 
tural trtjths  ever  be  developed  ;  by  it  has  the  philosophy  of  matter  attained  its 
present  advancement ;  and  to  it  are  we  indebted  for  the  only  sound  and  ration- 
al philosophy  of  mind  that  has  yet  been  produced,  namely,  that  which  Phre- 
nology teaches.  The  applications  of  this  science  to  the  affairs  of  human  life 
are  sure  to  extend  as  its  principles  become  known  and  appreciated ;  and 
eventually  they  cannot  fail  to  prove  of  the  very  highest  importance  to  the  wel 
fare  and  happiness  of  the  human  race.  The  application  of  it  which  Sir  Qeorge 
Mackenzie  has  proposed  to  your  lordship,  has  my  cordial  approval,  and  the 
full  sanation  of* my  unbiassed  judgment. 

1  have  the,  honour  to  be,  my  lord,  your  lordship's  faithful  and  obedient 
aervant,    •  '      %  E.  BA&LOW,  M.D. 

Y.  From  Messrs.. ^lbkander  Hood,  John  Crooks,  and  John  Millie, 
Surgeons,  and  Pb.  Robert  Walker;  Kilmarnock. 

The  Rig}*  Hon.  Lord  Glenrlo. 
My  Lord,    •*        «  Kilmarnock,  16M  March,  1636. 

Our  attention  having  been  directed  to  Sir  O.  S.  Mackenzie's  communica 
tion  to  your  lo/dship,  respecting  the  applicability- of  Phrenology  to  the  discri 
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Benetton  ei  the  esaraeter  of  convicts  titosper^ 

whose  names  are  subscribed,  beg,  with  ail  suhiriusion,  to  offer  our  united  ad 

unqualified  testimony  ia  corroboration  of  his  opinion. 

We  are  led  to  do  so,  my  lord,  from  a  decided  conviction  Che*  Phrenology 
St  the  true  science  of  the  mind — that  the  natural  dispositions  are  so  accurately 
indicated  by  toe  form  and  sise  of  the  brain,  as  to  render  it  perfectly  practica- 
ble for  properly  qualified  persons  to  distinguish,  by  examination  of  the  head, 
individuals  possessing;  suca  as  are  dangerous  to  the  peace  and  safety  of  society 
from  those  who  are  differently  constituted ;  and  farther,  that  the  bringing  the 
doctrines  ef  Phrenology  to  bear,  not  only  upon  the  matter  in  question,  but  onr 
social  institutions  in  general — upon  education,  and  other  means  of  preventing 
crime,  as  well  as  upon  the  punishment  of  it,  and  the  proper  disposal -of  the 
perpetrators— would,  besides  its  being  an  important  advance  in  philosophy 
oe  attended  with  great  practical  advantage  tb'ttie  oommunity. 

With  the  highest  esteem  for  your  Jordship's  public  and  private  character 
m  have  the^honoux  to  be,  my  •lord,  your  lordship  s  obedient  humble  servants, 

ALEX.  HOOD,  Surgeon. 

JOHN  CROOKS,  Surgeon. 

JOHN  MILLER,  Surgeon. 

ROBERT  WALKER,  MJ> 

VI.  From  Robbbt  jf  bbguson,  iSsq.,  M.P.  for  Haddingtonshire. 
To  Obobob  Combb,  Esq.,  Edinburgh. 

18  PoBTMA!f-8QVAKB 

Mr  Dbab  Bib,  17th  March,  1836. 

I  nave  no  hesitation  in  declaring  it  as  my  belief,  that  the  science  of  Phre  • 
nology  enables  those  who  have  made  themselves  master  of  it  to  decide  on 
any  prominent  and  marked  mental  faculty  or  propensity  of  an  individual.  And. 
in  more  directly  answering  your  circular,  I  think  it  would  be  attended  with 
die  greatest  advantage  to  society,  if  the  heads  of  such  convicts  who  have  been 
guilty  of  the  crimes  of  murder  and  such  atrocious  acts,  should  be  examined. 

For  it  is  certain,  and  can  be  proved  from  innumerable  examples,  (hat  such 
an  investigation,  by  practical  persons,  could  easily  pronounce  whether  they 
were  likely  to  be  incurable  in  their  propensities,  or  whether  other  dispositions 
in  their  intellectual  constitution  might,  if  properly  cultivated,  restore  them  to 
the  rank  of  respectable  citizens. 

The  first  should  be  prevented  from  having  any  intercourse  With  society,  or 
hope 'of  future  freedom  whatever. 

I  see  many  difficulties  yet  in  having  a  Hoard  for  this  important  investigation ; 
but  means  might  be  fallen  upon  to  be  enabled  te  come  to  such  conclusions  as 
might  guiderto  the  necessary  character  of  the  punishment,  for  tfre  fulure  safety 
of  society. 

1  remain  very  truly  yours,  ROBERT  FERGUSON. 

VII.  From  Job*  Fifb,  Esq.,  one  of  his  Majesty's  Justices  of  the  Peace  for 
the  Borough  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  of  London,  Member  vof  the  Medico-Chirurgiqal  Society  of  Man- 
chester, an<Jof  the  Royal  Medical  Society  of  Edinburgh,  Lecturer  on  Surgeiss 
in  the  Newcastle  School  of  Medicine,  dec,  &c,  &c. 

To  Che  Right  Honourable  LoBD  Glbrelo, 
Secretary  for  *he  Colonies. 

Nbwcastlb-upon-Ty/nb 
My  Lord,  Marc?*l9th,  1836. 

Having  received  a  communication  from  Mr.  Combe,  at  t^be  request  of  Sir 
George  S.  Jfackenzie,  Bart.,  stating  your  lordship's  disinclination  to  select 
convicts  for  New  South  Wales  by  phrenological  signs,  arid  requeuing  me  to 
express  my  opinion  upon  the  proposal,  accompanying  the  statement  of  such 
opinion  by  an  account  of  my  slain*  to  moral  influence  and  to  some  share  of 
your  lordship's  attention,  1  herdby  assert  my  conviction  that,the  natural  dis 
positions  are  indicated  by  the  form  ajuUise  of  the  brain  to  suob  an  extent  as 
to  render  it  quite  possible,  during  Rfe,  to  distinguish  men  of  desperate  and  dan 
a*fJ°w»  tendencies  from  those  of  good  dispositions. 

With  reference  to  my  position  as  a  professional  man,  I  beg  to  refer  year 
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•        «• 

lordshjn  to  the  representatives  in  Parliament  of  this  town  or  of  the  adjacent 
Bounties. 

I  have  the  honour  tQ  be,  my  lord,  your  moat  obedient  servant, 

n  >  JOHN  FIFE. 


Till.  From  Dr.  W.  C.  Evgljbdur,  late  President  of  the  Royal  Medical 
Society  of  EdukbHjqgh,*iid  jSeoretary  to  the  Phrenological£ociety  of  Porta 
mouth. 

To  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  Glbnblg, 
Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  dec,  dec.,  dec. 

Portsmouth,  24  Saiu)port  Tbrraob, 
My  Lord,  dfracA  23d,  1836. 

Havingvbe^n  reaneated  to  state  to  your  lordajiip  mv>pinion*rega»ding  the 
aubject  of  Sir  George  Mackenzie's  communication,.  I  xlo  so  with  considerable 
pleasure,  being  convinced  "both  of  its  benefit  and  applicability,    On  the  latter 
point  I  can"  speak  witji  some  degree  of  certainty ,- having  numerous  opportu- 
nities of  testing  the  truth  and  application  of  the  science  in  that  division  of 
the  Cjonvict  Establishment  situated  at  Portsmouth.    It  would  be  imtlossitte, 
in  the  present  instance,  either  to  eater  into  minutim  or  bring  forward  proofs ; 
but  I  can  assure  tour  lordship  that,  as  far  as  my  experience  extends,  I  un» 
hesitatingly  assert,  that  phrenologists  can  detect  and  choose  from  a  body  of 
criminals  those  of  decidedly  bad  character,  whom  it  would  be  almost  impos- 
sible to  retrieve,  and  those  who,  perhaps'for  some  trivial  offence,  are  doomed 
to  associate  with  the  former,  and  who  could  not  only  be  retrieved,  but*  by  care 
and  better  example,  becorrie  valuable  members  of  society. 

This  is  a  fad  which  has  almost  entirely  escaped  the  observation  of  those 
legislating  upon  this  important  subject.  Convicts  are  now  almost  indiscri 
minately  embarked  for  the  colonies,  without  any  segard  to  natural  disposi- 
tions, or  the  effects  which  examples  produce.  They  are  huddled  together, 
goqd,  bad,  and  indifferent ;  and,  after  disembarcation,  portioned  out  to  the 
settlers,  too  often;  as  incontrpvertible  evidence  proves,  to  have  recourse  to, 
if  not  exceed,  their  fohfler  depredations. 

Viewing  these  colonies  as  young  communities,  where  it  is  desirable  to 
assemble  individuals  of  the  best  character,  it  cannot  be  right  to  inundate  them 
with  the  worst  of  beings— those  which  a -country,  protected  by  the  justice  and 
vigour  of  its  laws,  found  it  impossible  to  control. 

1  could  enlarge  upon  the  ulterior  effect*  likely  to  ensue  upon  a*  continua- 
tion of  the  present  ^system,  tat' the  limits  of  a  certificate  forbid  it.*. 

After  the  preceding,  Kta-eed  hardly  repeat  that  Sir  O.  Mackenaie**  memo* 
rial  meets  with  my  most  cordial  approbation ;  and  feeling  assured  that  your 
lordship  will  bestow  on  it  your  serious  consideration, 

I  have  the  honour  to  remain  your  lordship's  most  obedient  ^servant, 

(Signed)  W.  C.  ENGLEDUfi,  &.D. 

IX  From  Dr.  Jauss-  Inoijs,  M.R.CLS.E.,  and  Soo.  Ed.  Med.  Reg.  ^oe. 
Ed. ;  Samuel  M'Kbur,  Esq.,  Surgeon,  Castle  Douglas*  the  R*v.  Wil- 
•UamGlovbb,  A.M..  Minister  of  Crossmichael ;  Dr.  John  Colvin,  Bengal 
Establishment,  M.R.C.S.,  Lond.and  Mem.  Med.  and  Phys.  Soc.,  Calcutta. 

To  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  Gl**rl«, 
Secretary  for<  the  Colonies. 

*  Castlr  Douglas,  Kiricwdbrioht, 

Mr  Lord,  *  March  23d,  1836. 

If  to  the  truth  of  Phrenology  as  a  seienee  based  on  observation,  and  borne 
out  by  facts,  our  testimony  can  be  of  airy  use,  either4  regarding  its  propaga* 
tisa,  or,  through  it,  the  fiartherance-of  the  Common  good  of  mankind,  and  the 
lessening  ofnuman  crime  afid  sateeryi  we  unhesitatingly  give  it  as  our  opi- 
nion,Jhat  the  Und*ncie&  of  the*  mind  a*  it  existnin  this  world,  to  cause  actions 
either  virtuous  or  vicious,  can  be  discovered  by  theeranisldevelopement-— and 
dial,  while  this  Holds- m  evpry  case*  it*doea-lo  with  much  more  evident  cer- 
uanty  in  the  man  of  a  desperate  and  dartgersua*ehalnaeter — who,  uneducated 
Mid  unrestrained,  has  allowed  for  a  length  of  time  the  lower  feelings  to  reign 
Over  the  higher  Acuities  of  his  mind. '  Believing  $is,  we  consider  that  Sir 
George  Mackenzie's  proposition  regarding  the  practical  application  of  Phre- 
nology In  dMoriminattnf  the  natural  dispositions  of  convicts,  may  become  of 
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the  highest  possible  advantage  to  the  proprietor*  and  cultivators  in  the  An*. 

VSj VSBO'SSjBBb   lArMfVJIWf 

We  have  the  honour  to  be.  my  lord,  yaur  obedient  servants, 

JAMES  INGLIS,  SAMUfcX  McKETJB, 

WILLIAM  GLOVER,  JOHN  COLV1N. 


i 


X.  From  8.  Habb,  Esq.,  Proprietor  and  Medical  Attestant  of  the  Betnat       \ 

for  the  Insane  in  Leeds.  1 

To  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  Glbnblg, 
Secretary  for  the  Colonies. 
Mr  Lobd,  +   -  Lbsds,  23J  Merck,  W36. 

Haiing  received  a  communication  to  the  purport  that  Sir  6.  S.  Macken- 
sie  haft  lately  presented  a  memorial  to  your  lordship,  representing  that "  Phre- 
nology might  he  beneficially  applied  in  discriminating  the  natural  disposi- 
tions of  eonricts  before  hemg  chosen  for  transportation,"  and  requesting  my 
opinion  on  the  subject,  I  gladly  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  of  stating  to 
your  lordship,  that  I  have  repeatedly  ascertained  the  characters  of  indivi- 
duals throngs  the  medium  of  the  principles  of  Phrenology,  and  believe  that 
very  great  advantages  will  result  to  the  nation  from  a  proper  application  of 
those  principles  in  the  classification  of  convicts,  and  the  improvement  of 
prison,  discipline  generally. 

Having  occasion  to  employ  a  ma&Jber  of  servants,  I  beg  to  be  permitted  to 
•tate,  that  I  prefer  choosing  them  -by  their  temperaments  and  phrenological 
developements,  to  taking  them  on  fbj»  cbaracters^given  with  them. 

Ardently  hoping  that  these  views  wiM  ere  tone  be  made  available,  as  re- 
tards the  enactment  of  laws  for  the  prevention  ana  punishment  of  crime,  both 
in  our  own  and  other  countries,  I  have  the  honour  to  subscribe  myself,  my 
lord,  your  lordship's  most  obedient  servant,  S.  HARJB. 

« 

XL  From  Db.  Jambs  Stbwast,  (A,)  Suigeon,  Royal  Nary,  and  Physician 
Extraordinary  to  His  Rdta!  Highness  the  Dukb  of  Sussex. 
The  Bight  Honourable  Lobd  Gubnblg,  dec,  dee. 
Mr  Lord,  Portsmouth,  22tf  March,  1836. 

For  some  years  past  I  have  paid  much  attention  to  the  science  of  Phre- 
nology, and  I  am  firmly  of  opinion  that  the  natural  dispositions  are  indicated 
by  the  fomrand  sise  of  the  brain  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  it  quite  pos- 
sible, during  life,  to  distinguish  men  of  desperate  and  dangerous  tendencies 
fiftm  those  of  good  dispositions.  JAS.  STEWART,  M.0. 

-    ■    -■  •, 

XII.  From  Db.  Jambs  Scott,  LL.  B.,  Surgeon  and  Lecturer  to  the  Royal 
Hospital  at  Hsslsr ;  Licentiate  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  Lon- 
don ;  Surgeon  and  Medical  Superintendent  of  the  Royal  Naval  Lunatic  Asy 
lum ;  President  of  the  Hampshire  Phrenological  Society,  dec,  dec 

The  Right  Honourable  Lean  GuBNBke,  Principal  Secretary 
of  State  for  hit  Majesty's  Colonial  Department,  dec,  dec,  dec. 

ROTAfc  HoSflTAI.  AT  HaSUB, 

Mr  Lobd,  22dMvxk,vm    . 

I  have  just  received  a  circular  letter  from  Mr.  Combe, «f%du>burgh,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  communication  made  to  your  lordship  by  Sir  Geojns-Mackenaie 
respecting  the  allotment  of  convict  servants  to  settlers  in  Van  Ihemen's  Land, 
in  which  cosHtunieation  Sir  George  recommended  to  your  lordship  that  con- 
victs' should  be  phreaologjcafly  examined  previously  to  t^eir  being  sent  out  of 
this  country ;  and,  as  it  appears  that  your  lordship  does  not  betiere  in  the 
truth  of  Phrenology,  Mr.  Combe  is  desirous  of  laying  before  you  as  manv  cer- 
tificates as  -he  can  procure  from  medical  men  regarding  their  opinion  of  she 
science,  requesting  me  to  stats  in  wba|  estimation  I  hold  it 

I  therefore  beg  to  say,  that,  after  JiavmsJor  many  yeaie,  viewed  it  unfaronr* 
ably  by  the  false  )isj)l  of  prejudice,  chiefly  from  basins  read  a  most  ^logical 
and  witty,  but  virulent,  attack  on  Up  system*  pusuahed  in  the  EdintmrgfcRa. 
view,  now  well  known  as  the  production  of  the.  late  Dr.  John  Gordon,  who 
assailed  it  anonymously  with  all  the  shafts  of  reticule,  my  attention,  was  pow- 
erfully arrested  by  attending  a. course  of  leoUtsea  on  the  subject  bjy  the  late 
amiable  and  highly  gifted  Dr.  Spursheim,  at  Paris,  and  by  another  course  of 
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lectu/es  delivered  by,  Mr.  Combe,  in  Edinburgh  j^and  after  some  more  'yearn 
spent  in  careful  study  and  observation,  I  became  a  sincere  convert  to  the  doc* 
trine*  of  Gall  and  Spurzheim.      * 

I  beg- to  assure  your  lordship  that  my  conversion  is  the  result  of  an  honest 
and  careful  examination*  and  as  I  have  been  for  nearly  ten  years  the  medical 
attendant  of  the  lunatic  asylum  in  this  great  hospital,  my  opportunities,  at 
least  of  observing,  have  been  great  indeed ;  and  a  daily  intercourse  with  the*  un- 
fortunate individuals  intrusted  to  my  care  and  management  (whose  number 
has  never  been  less  thtfn  one  hundred  and  thirty  persons,  and  often  many 
more,)  has  firmly,  because  experimentally,  convinced  me*that  mental  disorder 
and  moral  dilinaoency  can  be  rationally  combated  only  by  the  application  o( 
Phrenology ;  ana  that  the  man  who  treats  them  on  any  dther  system  will  much 
oftener  be  disappointed,  than  he  who  studies  the  manifestations  of  mind,  and 
traces  effects  to  their  secondary  causes,  by  the  almost  infallible  beacon  of 
Phrenology. 

Pn  this  subject  I  could  add  much  ;  but,  at  present,  f  have  rather  ta-apoio 
gize  to  your  lordship  for  having  so  long  occupied  your  truly  valuable  time. 

I  have  not  yet  published  anything,  except  an  Inaugural  Dissertation  oa 
Pneumonia,  and  some  medical  and  surgical  cases  in  various  periodical  journals 
—which  1  mention  only  in  compliance  with  a  request  made  in  Mb.  Combe's 
circular  above  referred  to ;  but  1  have  a  mass  of  facts  and  observations  bear* 
ing  upon  practical  points. 

Permit  me,  my  lord,  to  conclude,  by  assuring  your  lordship  that,  vie  wine 
you  as  a  statesman  whose  acknowledged  political  talents  and  consistency  shea 
an  additional  lustre  over  those  virtues  by  which  you  are  distinguished  m-pri* 
vate  life,  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  with  profound  respect,  your  lordship's  most 
obedient  humble  servant,  4  JAMES  SCOTT. 

XIII.  From  Hewmtt  Cottrbll  Watson,  Esq.,  $*.L.S.,  late  President  of 
the  Royal  Medical  Society  of.  Edinburgh  ;  Author  t>f  the  "  Geography  of 
British  Plants,"  and  other  works. 

To  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Glbnblo, 
Secretary  for  the  Colonies. 

THAMES  DlTTOH,  S(7RRKY, 

My  Lord,  March  18th,  1836. 

At  the  request  of  SirGeorge  Maekefaie,  I  have  the  honour  to  offer  to  your 
lordship  my  numble  testimony  in  support  of  the  science  of  Phrenology ;  being- 
convinced,  after  several  years  of  careful  attention  to  the  subject,  that  it  is 
quite  possible  to 'determine  the  dispositions  of  men,  by  an  inspection  of  their 
heads,  with  so  much  precision,  as  to  render  a  knowledge  of  Phrenology  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  persons  whose  duties  involve  the  care  and  management 
o&criminaW. 

riftve  the  •honour  to  subscribe  myself  your  lordship's  most  obedienT  and 
humble  servant,   •  HEWITT  COTTRBLL  WATSON. 

■" 

XIV.  From  Sir  William  C.  Ellis,  MJ>.,  Superintendent  of  the*  Lunatic 
4  *        Asylum  for  the  County  of  Middlesex,  at  HanwelL 

To  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Glrnblg, 

Secretary  for  the  Colonies.  Lunatic  Asylum  por  the 

County  op  Midduesbx, 
My  Lord,  '  19/*  March,  1836. 

Lam  requested  by  Mr.  George  Combe  to  address  a  letter  to  your  lordship  on 
the  utility  of  Phrenology.  I  cannot  for  one  moment  hesitate  to  comply  with  his^ 
request,  Jrtd  to  give  my  strongest  testimonial  that,  after  many  years'  experi' 
ence,  I  am  fully  convinced  the  dispositions  of  man  are  indicated  by  the  form 
and  siae  of  the  brain,  and  to  such  an  extent  as.to  renSer  it  quite  possible  to 
distinguish  men  of  desperate  and  dangerous  tendencies  from  those  of  good  dis- 
positions. 1  have  been  the  resident  physician  in  this  establishment,  where 
we  have  upward  of  six  hundred  patients,  for  five  years,  and  for  thirteen  years 

Srevious  held  a  similar  situation  in  Yorkshire,  where  we  had  two  hundred  and 
fty.  If  it  was  necessary,  I  could  mention  a  great  variety  of  cases  in  the 
treatment  of  which  I  have  fauna  the  little  knowledge  I  possess  of  this  interest- 
ing science  of  the  greatest  utiity  ;  and  1  am/fully  persuaded  that,  when  it  it 
mow  known,  and  act  el  upon,  'Try  great  advantages  will  result  to  society 
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have  the  honour  to  be,  my  lord,  your  lordship's  vei>  obedient  and  hmnbk 
servant,  Wm.  C.  ELLIS. 

Note  by  Sir  W.  C.  SUit  to  Mr.  Comb*.—"  Sir  William  is  quite  convince! 
thai  ir  is  unnecessary  for  him  to  inform  .Mr.  Combe  himself,  that,  residing 
amid  600  lunatics,  no  day  passes  over  in  which  the  truth  of  Phrenology  a 
not  exemplified." 

XV.  From  Dr.  Disnby  Albxandbb,  late  one  of  the  Physician*  to  the  Wake- 
field  Dispensary  and  the  Pauper  Lunatic  Asylum,  Lectuner  on  Phrenolorj, 
Author  of  an  Essay  on  the  best  Means  of  preserving  Health,  of  a  Treatise 
oa  the  Group,  and  of  Lectures  on  the  Internal  Evidences  of  Christianity. 

LUPSET  COTTAGE,  %WAKITIlt9| 

March  30M,  1836. 
I  hereby  certify,  that  I  consider  it  as  proved  beyond  all  reasonable  contradic- 
tion, that  "the  natural  dispositions  are  indicated  by  the  form  and  sise  of  toe 
brain,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  it  quite  possible,  during  life,  to  distin- 
guish men  pf  desperate  and  dangerous  tendencies  from  those  of  good  disposi- 
tions ;"  and  that  Phrenology  might  be  beneficially  applied  in  discriminitiaf 
the  natural  dispositions  of  convicts  before  their  being  chosen  for  transportation. 

.    ©ISNEY  ALEXANDER,  ka 


XVI.  From  Oiobsi  Mabtbli.  Esq.,  Member  of  the  College  of  Surgeon, 
London,  Surgeon  to  the  Jail  of  Portsmouth,' *pd  Senior  Surgeon  to  the  Dis- 
pensary, etc.,  dec. 

To  the  Right  Hon.  Lobd  Glenblo, 
Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  etc.,  dec,  dec. 
fry  Loud,  Portsmouth,  March  244k,  1836. 

Having  had  frequent  opportunities  of  seeing  the  examination  of  individuals 
phrsnotogically,  i  am  of  opinion  that  their  dispositions  may  be  fully  known  by 
external  configuration,  size,  dec. ;  and  that  inch  examinations  would  greatly 
facilitate  the  classification  of  prisoners. 
I  remain  your  loidship's  most  obedient  servant, 

GEORGE  KARTELL. 


XVII.  From  Iamb*  Sixfsov,  Esq./ Advocate,  City  Assessor  of  Edinburgh, 
and  Author  of  "  Necessity  of  Popular  Education,  as  a  National  Object.0 

The  Right  Hon.  Lobd  Glbrblo  -, 

My  Lobd,  EmitBtffcen,  25th JMmrch^  1836. 

Referring  te  the  experiment  on  phrenologies!  principles  proposed  by  Sir 
George  Mackenzie,  for  ascertaining  the  distinctive  characters  of*  number  of 
convicts,  1  respectfully  beg  to  offer  to  your  lordship  my  humble  opinion,  found- 
ed os  fifteen  years'  experience,  that  Cfte  test  wiU-oe  entirely  satisfactory,  and 
show  that  character  may  be  ascertained  from  cerebral  developement,  as  isdi- 
cated  externally  «n  the  head. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  m>  lord,  your  obedient  servant, 

t  JAMES  SIMPSON. 

XVIII.  From  Hbkbt  Witham,  Esq.,  of  Lartington,  Yorkshire,  Member  of  toe 
.  Geological  Society  of  London,  and  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  Ate,  &c ; 

and  Author  of  a  work  on  "  The  Internal  Structure  of  Fossil  r^getaUes.'' 

The  Right  Hon.  Lobd  GlbAblg. 
Mt  Lord,  Vbtikoton  Co.,  YoBe,  87f*  March,  1836. 

With  reference  to  Sir  George  Mackenzie's  suggestion,  that  the  bends  ef  con- 
victs should  be  examined,  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  their^iatural  disposition! 
before  transporting  them  to  New  South  Wales,  I  beg  leave  to  certify,  tnat,  from 
having  studied  the  science  ef  Phrenology  during  several  years  of  my-restdence 
in  Edinburgh,  I  am  convinced  of  she  practicability  of  accomplishing,  by  measi 
of  Phrenology,  the  object  in  view.  The  differences  in  point  of  form  betweei 
the  brains  of  men  of  naturally  good  and  men  of  naturally  bad  dispositions,  art 
so  palpable,  even  during  life,  that  a  moderate  share  of  attention  is  sufficient » 
discorer  them. 

1  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  tord,  your  obedient  Jinmble  servant. 

HENRY  THORNTON  MAIRE  VrTTHAtf 
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XIX.  From  Dr.  Francis  Farquharson,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  of  Edinburgh,  and  Vice-President  of  the  Phrenological  Society. 
The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Glenrlo. 
My  Lord,  Edinburgh,  28th  March,  1836. 

In  consequence  of  a  communication  from  Sir  G.  S.  Mackenzie,  Bart.,  re- 
garding the  phrenological  experiment  proposed  by  him  in  a  memorial  to  your 
lordship,  I  beg  to  state  my  firm  conviction  that  it  would  completely  answer 
the  object  in  view.  This  belief  does  not  rest  upon  theoretical  grounds,  but 
is  the  result  of  an  extensive  experience  during  the  last  ten  or  twelve  yean. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  lord,  your  faithful  and  obedient  servant, 

FRAs.  FARQUHARSON,  M.D. 

XX.  From  Dr.  S.  E.  Hirschfrld,  Bremen. 

To  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Glinrlo,  die.,  &c. 

Brrmrn,  224  March,  1836. 
I  hereby  certify,  that  I  consider  it  practicable  to  distinguish  between  mem 
of  desperately  bad  dispositions  and  men  of  good  dispositions,  by  examining 
their  heads  (Turing  life ;  and  that  such  knowledge  may  be  successfully  em- 
ployed in  discriminating  ^dangerous  criminals  from  those  who  are  not  de- 
structive or  blood-thirsty. 
Lstdte  this  opinion  from  my  own  experience. 

S.  Ed.  HIRSCHFELD,  M.D. 

2TJ£L  From  the  Surorons  to  the  Nbwcastls  Infirmary,  and 
Fifteen  other  Gentlemen  of  that  Town. 

To  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Glenblo, 
Secretary  for  the  Colonies. 

Nbwcastlk-on-Tynb.  11th  March,  1836. 
We,  the  undersigned,  fake  the  liberty  of  addressing  this  communication  to 
your  lordship, /or  the  purpose  of  explaining  that  we  are  of  opinion  that  the 
natural  dispositions  are  indicated  by  the  form  and  size  of  the  brain,  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  render  it  possible,  during  life,  to  distinguish  men  of  despe- 
rate and  dangerous  tendencies  from  those  of  ordinary  dispositions :  That,  if 
this  opinion  be  correct,  it  would  be  highly  beneficial  to  use  this  means  of  dis- 
criminating the  natural  dispositions  of  convicts  sent  out  to  the  colonies,  and 
many  of  wjiom  are  let  to  the  cultivators  as  servants :  That,  with  the  view 
of  ascertaining  the  possibility  of  employing  these  means  with  advantage,  it 
would  be  very  desirable  that  a  given  number  of  convicts  of  marked  charac- 
ters be  selected,  and  their  dispositions  put  down  in  writing  by  the  governor 
and  chaplain  of  one  or  twoef  the  public  penitentiaries  or  prisons  ;  that  their 
heads  be  submitted  to  the  inspection  of  two  or  three  experienced  phrenolo- 
gists, who  should  write  down  inferences  concerning  their  mental  qualities ; 
and  that,  in.  presence  of  competent  judges,  the  two  written  accounts  should  be 
compared  :  That,  if  the  result  should  be  found  to  accord  with  the  opinion  we 
have  taken  the  liberty  of  laying  before  your  lordship,  we  conceive  a  valu- 
able service  might  be  conferred  on  the  colonists,  by  paying  attention  to 
this  means  of  regulating  the  selection  of  servants. 

JOHN  BAlftD,  Senior  Surgeon  to  the  Newcastle  Infirmary. 

T.  M.  GREENHOW,  Surgeon  to  the  Newcastle  Infirmary,  dec. 

Wm.  HUTTON,  F.U.S.,  Member  of  the  Geological  Society  of  Franeev 
&c,  &c„  and  Secretary  of  the  Natural  History  Society  of  North* 
umberland,  Durham,  and  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

JNo.  BUDDLE,  V.P.  of  the  Natural  History  Society  of  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne,  F.G  S.,  &c. 

ROBt.  Wm.  SW^N. 

J.  CARGILL,  M.D. 

WILLIAM  MORRISON,  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of 
London,  dee. 

ANTHy.  N1CHOL. 

WILLIAM  NEIHAM,  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  Lon 
don,  of  the  Royal  Medical  Society,  Edinburgh,  die.,  6tc,  dee. 

JOHN  THOMSON,  CM.,  Member  of  the  University  of  Glasgow. 

D.  MACKINTOSH,  Surgeon  to  the  Newcastle  Lunatic  Asylum,  ** 

J.C  BRUCE,  A.M. 
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ROBERT  CURRIE. 

JOHN  FEN  WICK,  Alderman  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

r.  b.  bowman: 

M.  H.  RANKIN,  Solicitor,  Newcastle,  Author  of  M  Present  State  et 

Representatioiwn  England  and  Wales." 
Wm.  CARGILL. 

XXft.  From  W.  A.  F.  Browne,  Esq.,  Medical  Superintendent  of  Montrose 

Lunatic  Asylum. 

Montrose,  March  l&A,  1836. 
I  hereby  certify,  on  soul  and  conscience,  that  I  hare  been  acquainted  with 
the  principles  of  Phrenology  for  upward  of  ten  years ;  that,  from  proofs  bused 
upon  physiology  and  observation,  1  believe  these  to  be  a  true  exposition  of  the 
laws  and  phenomena  of  the  human  mind  ;  that,  during  the  whole  of  the  period 
mentioned,  I  have  acted  on  these  principles,  applied  them  practically  in  the 
ordinary  concerns  of  life,  in  determining  and  analvsing  the  characters  of  all 
individuals  with  whom  1  became  acquainted  or  connected,  and  that  I  have 
derived  the  greatest  benefit  from  the  assistance  thus  obtained.  But,  although 
the  utility  of  the  science  be  most  apparent  in  the  discrimination  of  the  goo/) 
from  the  bad,  those  of  virtuous  and  intellectual  capabilities  from  the  brutal  and 
imbecile,  it  is  not  confined  to  this.  In  the  exercise  of  my  profession  i  have 
been  enabled,  by  the  aid  of  Phrenology,  to  be  of  essential  service  in  directing 
the  education  of  the  young  as  a  protection  against  nervous  disease,  and  in  re- 
moving or  alleviating  the  various  forms  assumed  bv  insanity  in  the  mature. 
For  several  years  I  have  devoted  myself  to  the  study  of  mental  diseases  and 
the  care  of  the  insane.  During  my  studies  at  Salpetriere,  Charenton,  &c  ,  in 
Paris,  I  was  able  to  derive  great  additional  information  from  my  previous 
knowledge  of  Phrenology  ;  and  now  that  I  have  been  intrusted  wltn  a  large 
asylum,  I  am  inclined  to  attribute  any  little  success  that  may  have  attended 
my  efforts  to  meliorate  the  condition  of  those  confided  to  my  charge,  to  the 
same  cause.  I  may  add,  that  1  was  converted  'from  a  confidence  in  the  accu- 
racy of  the  philosophy  of  the  schools  to  a  belief  in  Phrenology ;  that  I  did  not 
adopt  its  doctrines  on  the  authority  o<"my  teachers,  but  tested  their  truth  by 
repeated  experiment ;  that  I  have  since  taught  them  to  large  bodies  of  my 
countrymen,  and  feel  fully  convinced  that,  until  they  be  recognised  and  acted 
upon  generally,  no  just  conclusion  can  be  drawn  as  to  human  character,  nor 
as  to  the  administration  of  punishments  for  the  improvement  or  rewards  forth* 
encouragement  of  mankind.  W«  A.  F.  BROWN  B,  Surgeon. 

XXIII.  From  Dm.  G.  Otto,  Professor  of  Materia  Mediea  and  Forensic 
Medicine  in  the  University  of  Copenhagen ;  Physician  to  the  Civil  Peniten- 
tiary ;  Member  of  the  Royal  Qoard  of  Health,  the  Royal  Medical  Society 
at  Copenhagen,  and  thirteen  other  Medical  Societies  abroad ;  Editor  of  the 
Danish  medical  journal  "  Bibliotbek  for  Lieger,"  dec,  dec 

To  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Glknklg,  * 

Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  dtc,  dec. 

Copenhagen,  March  25th,  1886. 
-  I  hereby  certify,  that,  from  my  own  observation  and  experience,  I  consider 
it  quite  possible  to  distinguish  men  of  strong  animal  propensities,  who,  when 
left  uncontrolled  \jy  authority,  or  when  excited  by  intoxication,  would  be  dan- 

Ssrous  to  society,  from  men  of  mild  dispositions,  by  examining  their  heads 
■ring  life.  I  farther  certify,  that  I  have  practically  applied  this  method  of 
distinguishing  the  natural  dispositions  of  men,  and  found1  it  uniformly  success- 
ful  C.  OTTO,  M .D. 

Dr.  Otto  adds,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Combe,  inclosing  the  above  :  ••  As  a  phy- 
sician to  the  penitentiary,  nobody  can  be  more  convinced  than  1  of  the  truth 
of  the  certificate.  In  fact,  I  reap  the  greatest  advantage  from  Phrenology  in 
treating  the  criminals  in  my  hospital,  as  1  vary  my  moral  treatment  of  them 
according  to  the  form  of  their  heads-some  ones  necessarily  requiring  severity, 
others  mildness ;  and  I  have  often,  without  any  failure,  told  tne  inspector  be- 
forehand which  criminal  was  to  be  considered  as  dangerous,  and  which  one 
might  be  trusted  as  quiet  and  benevolent.  The  examination  of  the  organs  of 
Secretiveness  and  Conscientiousness  aids  me  extremely  much  in  flatontinx 
simulations  of  diseases." 
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JDQT.  From  the  Honourable  Douglas  Gordon  Hillybttrtow,  M.P.  fo> 

Forfarshire,  to  George  Combe,  Esq. 

Mr  Dear  Si*,  London*  March  26**,  183b. 

You  will,  1  know,  excuse  my  not  having,  four  or  five  days  ago,  sent  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  favour  of  your  letter  of  the  14th  instant,  covering  a  copy 
of  your  printed  circular  of  the  10th,  on  the  subject  of  Sir  George  Mackenzie's 
communications  to  Lord  Glenelg  respecting  Australian  convicts,  and  his  lord 
■hip's  remarks  on  the  same, 

1  am  afraid  that,  in  asking  my  testimony  on  this  phrenological  question* 
yourself  and  Sir  George  attribute  an  importance  to  it,  which  it  can  scarcely 
deserve,  as  adding  sensibility  to  the  weight  of  phrenological  authority,  of  which 
your  circular  must  long  since  have  put  you  in  possession.  However*  if  the 
attention  which  I  have  given  to  this  most  important  and  interesting  science, 
during  a  period  now  of  twenty  years — the  personal  acquaintance  1  had  witk 
Drs.  Gall  and  Spursheim  on  the  continent — the  friendship  with  which  out 
latter,  departed  friend  was  pleased  to  honour  me— and  my  naving  let  slip  no- 
opportunity,  whether  in  Paris,  London,  Edinburgh,  or  Glasgow,  to  derive 
pleasure  and  instruction  from  his  writings,  lectures,  and  private  conversation 
— and,  lastly 4et  me  ad^,  with  no  intention  whatever  to  flatter,  the  instruction 
and  improvement  I  have  derived  from  your  own  writings,  lectures,  and  con- 
versation, combined  with  those  of  your  brother,  Dr.  Andrew  Combe — if  these 
circumstances,  air  well  known  to  you,  should  lead  yourself  or  Sir  George 
Mackenzie  to  believe  that  my  authority  upon  this  subject  ought  at  least  to 
carry  some  weight  with  it,  then  my  testimony,  such  as  it  may  be,,  is  entirely, 
at  your  service.  .. 

The  point,  I  think,  in  your  circular  letter,  upon  which  you  desire  the  opi« 
nion  of  competent  judges^is  this — "  Whether  the  natural  dispositions  are  indi- 
cated by  the  form  and  size  of  the  brain, to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  it  quite- 
possible,  during  life,  to  distinguish  men  of  despsrate«and  dangerous  tendencies 
from  those  of  good  dispositions." 

Before  I  give  my  answer  to  this  question,  allow  me,  dear  sir,  to? prefix  a  few 
remarks.     It  is  well  known,  I  am  sure,  to  us,  that  the  skill  of  the  well-instruct- 
ed and  practised  phrenologist  might  safely  be  pat  to  a  much,  more  severe  test 
thai  any  that  is  implied  in  the  above  question.    Instead  of  taking  the  extremes 
of  human  character,  he  might  be  required  to* read  and  to  discriminate  among 
that  intermediate  class  which  makes  up  the  great  bulk  of  mankind  in  civilizea 
life  ;  where  the  qualities  of  the  animal  man  and  the  moraland  religious  man 
are  mixed  up  together,  in  all  sorts  of  proportions—the  combination  in  nine- 
teen cases  out  of  twenty  in  civilised  life  (and  in  various  grades  of  society) 
being  such  as  to  give  rise  to  those  apparent  contradictions  in  men's  characters 
which  are  "perpetually  obtruding  themselves  upon  every  one's  notice ;  so  that 
it  is  no  exaggeration  te  say,  tnat  the  great  mass  of  society  whom  one  meets 
at  every  turn,  including  all  ranks,  spend  their  whole  lives  in  a  sort  of  rotation 
(palpable  or  more  covert)  of  sinning  and  repenting — now  obeying  all  or  any 
of  t(eir  propensities— the  animal  man— now  listening  to— -checked^— brought 
up,  by  their  moral  and  religious  nature.     We  know  how  all  this  can  be  most 
satisfactorily  explained  by  the  demonstrated  truths  and  doctrines  of  Phrenology 
But,  in  truth,  they  are  the  same  phenomena  which  are  pointed  at  by  moral 
and  religious  writers  and  preachers,  (the  latter  too  often  in  language  unneces- 
sarily quaint,  smd  a  misplaced  adoption  of  Scriptural  terms,)  when  they  talk  of 
men  "  walking  after  the  flesh,  or  after  the  spirit," — that  "  the  natural  man 
cannot  please*  Qod,"*  dee.,  &e.,  dec.    All  this,  I  take  it,  merely  means  that 
the  lower  part  of  man's  nature,  the  animal,  (which  God  and  religion  intended, 
and  I  doubt  not  have  provided  for  the  ultimate  rolfikneut  df  the  intention,) 
should  serve  and  obey  the  higher,  the  moral  and  spiritual  part — takes  the  lead, 
and,  instead  of  serving ,  presumes  to  dictate  and  domineer ;  thus  producing  all 
the  confusion  and  much  of  the  misery  of  a  (rue  ssmrik  war.    Now,  1  would 
ask  yes  the  question,  Can  the  skilful  phrenologist,  in  such  mixed  eases  as  £ 
have  described,  point  out,  from  an  inspection  of  the  brain,  as  indicated  by  the 
exterior  head,  the  character  of  the  individual  ?    I  think  you  will  answer  that 
he  eon.    At  least  he  cau  enumerate  the /ore**  which  are  enlisted  on  either  side, 
though,  being  no  charlatan,  and  not  pretending  that  he  is  a  prophet,  he  will 
mot  venture  to  perdict  what  specific  oenen,  or  course  of  action  for  a  time,  will 
result,  under  certain  circumstances,  from  the  antagonist  motives  which  the) 
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nan  earries  within  Kim.  In  illustration  of  what  I  hare  busfiedly  above  seat 
intending  to  say,  I  would  aak  you  again,  whether  there  are  not  scorn  of 
examples  in  all  the  phrenological  capitals  of  Europe,  where  (let  us  take  one 
example)  parents  ha>*  hesitatingly,  tremblingly,  half  believing,  half  afraid 
taken  their  children  to  be  examined  (for  their  characters,  &c,  6fcc,  Ac.)  by  the 
most  reputed  phrenologist  they  eould  hear  of— submitting  the  heads  of  the 
little  creatures  to  the  eyes  and  fingers — the  wand  of  the  conjurer.  If  be  be 
really  an  expert  and  well-instructed  conjurer,  he  immediately  detects  the  ge- 
neral outline  of  the  children's  (not  Infants')  characters.  But  he  goes  murk 
farther  than  this — be  examines  and  weighs,  he  balances  the  forces  of  the  dif- 
ferent qualities,  intellectual,  moral,  and  animal ;  and  in  almost  every  instance 
Supposing  him  always  to  be  a  good  conjurer)  he  fairly  and  fully  delineate! 
e  character.  So  the  poor  parents  stand  aghast;  propensities,  sentiments, 
passions,  virtues,  and  vices,  which  they  vainly  imagined  could  be  known  only 
to  themselves  or  the  immediate  inmates  of  the  bouse  or  the  nursery,  am 
brought  to  the  surface  under  the  wicked  scrutiny  of  the  phrenological  doctor. 
The  sequel  of  this  proceeding  very  commonly  is,  that  he  is  consulted  by  the 
anxioss  parents  respecting  the  education,  the  general  management,  and  ok> 
matelv  the  choice  of  professions,  for  the  several  children ;  and  undoubtedly  it 
would  be  well  for  the  family  if  the  counsels  of  a  really  judicious  phrenologi- 
cal adviser,  regarding  the  above-mentioned  points,4rere  attended  to  and  acted 
upon.'  If  the  statements  I  have  been  making,  and  the  opinion  I  hare  gives 
respecting  those  classes  (far  removed  from  the  two  extremes)  which  make  op 
the  great  mass  of  human  society,  be  true,  there  can  be  no  doubt  how  I  must 
answer  the*query  transcribed  above  from  your  circular  letter.  1  consider  it 
as  proved  to  demonstration,  that  "  the  natural  dispositions  are  indicated  by 
the  form  and  sise  of  the  brain  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  it  quite  possible, 
daring  life,  to  distinguish  men  of  desperate  and  dangerous  tendencies  from 
those  of  good  dispositions." 

I  shall  conclude  this  letter  with  a  few  observations,  naturally  arising  oat 
of  the  subject.  We  knew  that  phrenological  knowledge  and  skill  have,  in 
very  many  instances,  been  rendered  most  useful  in  the  business  of  education, 
as  respects  both  private  families  and  public  schools,  where  happily  the  mas- 
ters or  directors  could  avail  themselves  of  such  assistances,  in  contacting  the 
moral  and  intellectual  discipline  of  the  pupils.  We  know  farther,  that  me- 
dical science  and  art  have  been  much  indebted  to  Phrenology,  in  the  case 
more  especially  of  several  institutions  for  the  reception  and  treatment  of  pa- 
tients labouring  under  various  forms  and  degrees'  of  mental  alienation  Of 
the  latter,  the  instances  of  the  Lancastrian  Asylum,  and  that  for  the  reception 
of  paupers  of  the  County  of  Middlesex,  near  the  metropolis,  at  present  occur 
to  me,  and  I  believe  there  are  many  similar  examples  both  in  England  sad 
Scotland.  Can  it  be  doubted,  then,  that  Phrenology  is  oanable  of  furnishing 
resources  of  equal  magnitude,  and  to  in  extent  not  easily  appreciated,  ii 
the  classification  of  those  unhappy  persons  whose  crimes,  in  various  degrees, 
have  brought  them  under  the  dominion  6f  criminal  jurisprudence  ? 

I  might,  my  dear  sir,  have  answered  your  totteiT&ueh  more  laconically  thai 
I  have  done,  and  possibly  an  apology  is  due  from  me  for  having  been  too  dif- 
fuse ;  but  the  subject  is  one  m  which  I  take  a  great  interest,  and  I  trust  1 
•hall  be  forgiven. 

1  remain,  with  much  respect,  yours  faithfully,  * 

^  D.  G.  HAL&YBURTON,  M.P. 

XXV.  From  Dk.  Pateick  Nbill,  F.flS.E.  dt  F  lis.,  London. 

v 
Right  Hon.  Loin  Glbnilo. 

CaMOtflftLLS  COTTASB, 

My  Loan,  31st  March,  Ift^ft. 

In  consequence  of  a  suggestion  by  Sir  George  Mackensie,  I  beg  leave 
to  mention  to  your  lordship  that,  even  before  the  first  visit  of  Dr.  Spursheha 
to  Edinburgh,  I  was  satisfied  that  the  leading  doctrines  of  Gall  were  found- 
ed in  truth,  because  the  conviction  was  forced  upon  me  by  my  own  observa- 
tions made  before  that  visit :  I  mean  that  certain  convolutions  or  portions  of 
the  brain  are  peculiarly  the  organsTof  certain  faculties  and  propensities ;  that 
sise  is  generally  indicative  of  vigour ;  and  that,  in  many  eases,  the 
ise  of  the  organs  can  be'dfstinfuiahed  by  external  examination. 
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Knowing  the  powerful  influence  of  surrounding  society  ia  encouraging  or 
restraining,  I  hue  never  given  an  opinion  as  to  the  probable  actions  of  an 
educated  individual,  and  indeed  have  uniformly  declined  examining  heads 
among  my  friends,  even  when  pressed  to  dp  so.  But  I  have,  on  various  oc- 
casions. Seen  influenced  by  my  private  observations  of  developement,  and 
can  most  conscientiously  say  that  I  have  constantly  seen  more  and  more* 
reason  to  trust,  with  confidence,  to  such  observations.  My  abstaining  from 
any  public  practice  of  Phrenology  ought  not,  therefore,  to  lessen  the  weight 
of  my  testimony. 

The  organs  of  some  faculties  and  propensities  are  much  more  easily  re- 
cognised externally  than  those  of  others ;  and  when  they  are  strongly  mark- 
ed, no  phrenologist  (1  would  say  no  one  who  has  ever  attended  to  the  sub- 
ject, although  no  adept)  can  possibly  be  mistaken  in  drawing  useful  conclu- 
sions. In  the  case  of  convicts  ordered  for  transportation,  for  example,  he 
could  undoubtedly  point  out  the  probably  treacherous  and  the  probably  mis- 
chievous ;  so  that,  during  the  voyage,  these  might  be  more  strictly  guard- 
ed, and  separated  as  much  as  possible  from  those  who  were  likely  to  prove 
conscientious  and  benevolent ;  and,  on  arrival  at  their  place  of  destination, 
that  the  former  might  be  kept  at  work  under  public  surveillance,  and  only  the 
latter  hired  out  to  settlers. 

To  show  that  I  ought  not  to  be  entirely  unqualified  for  giving  an  opinion, 
your  lordship  will  excuse,  me  for  mentioning  that  in  my  youth  I  studied  for 
three  years  with  a  view  to  the  medical  profession;  that  1  attended  especially 
to  Anatomy,  and  saw  the  human  brain  dissected  by  Monro  secundus,  and  de- 
veloped by  Spurzheim,  (for  the  latter  scarcely  used  the  scalpel ;)  that  1  have 
for  upward  of  twenty  years  been  Secretary  to  tho  Wernerian  Natural  His- 
tory Society ;  and  that  I  have,  all  my  life,  been  attached  to  the  study  of  na- 
tural history. 

I  am,  my  lord,  your  lordship's  very  obedient  servant,     PAT.  NEILL. 

XXVI  From  Dr.  John  Elliotson,  F.R.S.,  President  of  the  Royal  Me- 
dical and  Chirurgical,  and  of  the  London  Phrenological  Societies ;  Pro- 
fessor of  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine  and  of  Clinical  Medicine, 
and  Dean  of  Faculty,  in  the  University  of  London ;  Senior  Physician  of 
the  North  London  Hospital ;  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of 
London ,  formerly  Physician  to  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  and  President  of 
the  Royal  Medical  Society  of  Edinburgh,  dec,  dec,  dec. 

CoNDVIT-STRKRT,  LOKDOlf, 

To  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Glenelg.  April  7th,  1836. 

Dr.  Elliotson  presents  his  compliments  to  Lord  Glenelg,  and  begsjto  say 
that;  at-the  desire  of  Sir  Oeorge  Mackenzie,  he  takes  the  liberty  of  commu- 
nicating to  his  lordship  his  thorough  conviction  of  the  truth  of  Phrenolo- 
gy. He  has  not  passea  a  day  for  the  last  twenty  years,  without  bestowing 
at  least  some  thought  upon  it ;  and  the  vast  number  of  facts  which  he  has 
witnessed,  without  any  certain  exception  as  to  any  of  the  chief  points,  con- 
vince him  that  it  is  as  real  a  science  as  Astronomy  or  Chemistry.  Nor  does  he 
know  any  branch  o(  science  more  important,  as  it  is  interwoven  with  morals, 
religion,  government,  education,  and,  in  short,  with  everything  that  regards 
human  or  brute  nature. 

^■■•■■■""■■- 

XXVII.  From  Dr.  John  Soott,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College 

of  Surgeons,  Edinburgh. 

To  Sir  G Roads  Mackenzie,  Bart.  Edinbuorh, 

31  NORTHUMBERLAND-STRBBT* 

Dear  Sir  George,  10th  April,  1836. 

Having  been  informed  by  Mr.  Combe  of  the  nature  of  your  correspond 
dence  ,with  Lord  Glenelg,  relative  to  the  proposed  experiment  as  to  a  nam* 
ber  of  convicts  to  be  sent  to  New  South  Wales,  I  have  much  satisfaction 
in  stating  my  conviction  of  the  very  important  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
it,  in  showing  the  practical  usefulness  of  the  science  of  Phrenology ;  of  the 
truth  of  which  I  have  been  fully  satisfied,  from  the  period  in  which  I  studied 
it  under  Dr.  Spurzheim  in  Paris,  fifteen  years  since. 

With  sincere  hopes  that  Lord  CHenel^may  be  induced  to  accede  to  vout 
benevolent  wishes,  I  remain  your  obedient  servant,  JOHN  SCOTT*  M.D» 

42* 
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XXYIIL  Fmm  J«rara  Vimomt,  M.D.f  of  the  Faculty  ©f  P«ri«,  HoiMirMy 
Member  of  the  Phrenological  Societies  of  Paris,  Ixmdon,  Edinburgh, 
Boston,  dtc. 

To  the  Right  Hon.  Loed  G lb kilo, 

Secretary  for  the  Colonies.  , 

If T  Loan,  Pa*is,  30tJk  March,  1831 

Sir  O.  S.  M ackensie,  Bait.,  in  applying  to  your  Iordahip  for  permission  to 
examine  the  heads  of  a  number  of  convicts,  in  order  to  appreciate  their  men- 
tal faculties,  might  hare  dispensed  with  having  recourse  to  the  testimony  of 
foreign  physiologists.  In  the  case  proposed  by  the  honourable  baronet,. the 
experiment  cannot  fail  of  being  crowned  with  success,  if  made  (as  I  do  not 
doubt  it  will  be)  by  phrenologists  deeply  versed  in  the  theory  and  practice 
of  Phrenology.  The  observations  made  by  the  founder  of  the  science,  Dr. 
Gall,  in  the  prisons  of  Berlin  and  Spandau,  those  which  have  been  repealed 
in  all  the  civilised  world,  to  which  I  may  add  those  which  I  have  made  in 
three  of  the  principal  prisons  of  France,  viz.,  Caen  in  Normandy,  Bicetre 
near  Paris,  and  Melun  twelve  leagues  from  Paris,  have  convinced  me  that 
it  is  not  only  possible  to  appreciate  the  relation  >existing  between  the  volume 
of  the  bead  and  the  energy  of  the  mental  faculies,  but  that  one  may  still,  by 
their  examination,  be  able  to  establish  among  the  convicts  several  classes, 
the  discrimination  of  which  would  be  very  advantageous  to  society  and  for 
die  convicts  themselves.  The  work  of  Dr.  Gall,  the  Phrenologies!  Journal 
•f  Edinburgh,  the  large  work  which  I  nave  lately  published,  finally,  the 
phrenological  museums,  abound  with  incontestible  tacts  proving  that  the 
mental  faculties  of  men  may  be  appreciated  in  a  healthy  state  by  the  exami- 
nation of  their  heads.  To  deny  the  truth  of  those  iacts,  is  to  put  in  doubt 
the  existence  of  the  best  established  phenomena. 

I  have,  my  lord*  the  honour  to  be  your  humble  servant, 

J.  VIMONT. 


XXIX.  From  Di.  William  GtvooBY,  F.ItS.E.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Physicians  of  Edinburgh,  Member,  and  formerly  President,  of  the  Royal 
Medical  Society,  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Society  de  Pharmacie  and 
of  the  Phrenological  Society  of  Paris,  and  Secretary  to  the  Phrenological 
Society  of  Edinburgh. 

To  the  Right  Honourable 

Loed  Glknblg,  dee.,  dec,  dec 
Mr  Lord,  EntNBVnoH,  11th  April,  1836. 

Having  been  requested  to  state  my  opinion  of  the  "proposition  made  to  -your 
lordship  by  Sir  G.  S.  Mackenzie,  Bart.,  in  reference  to  a  phrenological  ex* 
amination  of  convicts  about  to  be  transported,  with  a  view  to  their  classifi- 
tation  according  to  their  natural  dispositions,  so  as  to  avoid*  many  inconve- 
niences to  which  their  masters  in  the  penal  settlements  arptnow  liable,  I  beg 
to  state  to  your  lordship  that,  for  some  years  past,  I  have  studied  the  science 
e^Phfenology,  and  have  the  firm  conviction  that,  in  the  hands  of  properly  quaM- 
ied  observers,  this  science  affords  the  means  of  ascertaining  witn  certainty 
the  natural  dispositions  and  talents  of  such  individuals  as  possess  healthy 
brains. 

My  conviction  is  founded  on  a  careful  study  of  the  works  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished phrenologists,  confirmed  by  the  repeated  examination  of  several 
extensive  collections,  in  which  are  deposited  the  heads  of  very  numerous 
eriminals  of  all  shades  of  character.  I  nave  also  had  very  frequent  opportu- 
nities of  witnessing  the  facility  and  certainty  with  which  character  is  discri- 
minated by  practised  phrenologists  in  the  case  of  living  persons.  It  would 
be  superfluous  to  point  oat  the  advantage  of  such  a  power,  especially  in  the 
esse  of  convicts. 

Your  lordship's  official  avocations  have  probably  prevented  you  from  de- 
voting your  attention  to  the  subject  of  Phrenology ;  but  I  may  be  permitted 
to  express  my  belief  that  your  lordship  could  not  examine  it  carefully  without 
being  satisfied  of  its  importance  to  mankind,  as  being  the  only  consistent 
and  practical  philosophy  of  mind  yet  offered  to  the  world. 

( And  when  those  who  have  carefully  studied  Phrenology,  and  become  con- 
vinced of  its  truth,  offer,  as  Syr  G.  8.  Mackenzie  has  done,  to  put  it  to  a 
ycafiUcal  teat,  whioh  may  be  highly  advantageous,  and  cannot  possibly  b» 
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hurtful,  it  k  the  dntv  of  your  lordship,  and  of  all  time  who  have*it  in  their 
power  to  authorise  the  experiment,  not  to  pass  by  or  neglect  a  proposition  so 
important,  merely  for  want  of  that  faith  in  the  truth  of  Phrenology  which  no 
one  can  reasonably  expect  to  possets,  unless,  he  hare  made  himself  acquainted 
with  the  science,  and  the.eridence  on  which  it  is  supported. 
I  hare  the  honour  to  be,  my  lord,  your  lordship's  most  obedient  servant, 

WILLIAM  GREGORY. 

XXX.  From  Da.  Robixt  Hunter,  Professor  of  Anatomy,  dfce.,  in  the  An- 

dersonian  University,  Glasgow. 

To  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Glinslo. 

My  Lord,  Glasgow,  lltk  April,  lteft, 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Combe,  I  hare  taken  the  liberty  of  addressing  your 
lordship  on  the  subject  of  Phrenology.  For  more  than  thirteen  years  I  have 
paid  some  attention  to  the  subject,  and  I  beg  to  state,  that  the  more  deeply  I 
investigate  it,  the  more  f  am  convinced  in  the-  truth  of  the  science.  I  nave 
examined  it  in  connexion  with  the  anatomy  of  the  brain,  and  find  it  beauti- 
fully to  harmonise.  I  have  tested  the  truth  of  it  on  numerous  individuals* 
whose  characters' it  unfolded  with  accuracy  and  precision.  For  the  last  ten 
years  I  have  taught  Phrenology  publicly  in  connexion  with  Anatomy  and 
Physiology,  and  have  no  hesitation  in  stating  that,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  a  sci- 
ence founded  on  truth,  and  capable  of  being  applied  to  many  practical  and 
useful  purposes. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  lord,  your  lordship's  very  obedient  servant, 

ROBERT  HUNTER,  M.D. 

XXXI.  From  Robert  Mannish,  Esq.,  Meinber  of  the  Faculty  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  of  Glasgow,  and  Author  of  "  The  Philosophy  of  Sleep,"  &e» 

To4he  Right  Hon.  Loan  Glu/blo. 

MY  Lord,  Glasgow,  llth  April,  1836. 

Having  been  applied  to  by  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  to  state  my  opinion  with 
respect  to  the  possibility  of  detecting  the  characters  of  convicts  by  an  exami- 
nation of  their  heads  on  phrenological  principles,  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
declaring  my  perfect  conviction  that,  in  very  many  cases,  the  dispositions  of 
these  individuals  may,  by  such  a  process,  be  discriminated  with  remarkable 
accuracy. 

The  form  of  head  possessed  by  all  dangerous  and  inveterate  criminals  is  pe- 
culiar. There  is  an  enormous  mass  of  brain  behind  the  ear,  and  a  compara- 
tively small  portion  in  the  frontal  and  coronal  regions.  Such  a  conformation 
always  characterizes  the  worst  class  of  malefactors ;  and  wherever  it.  exists 
we  find  an  excessive  tendency  to  crime.  This  fact  I  have  had  ample  oppor 
tunittes  of  verifying ;  and,  indeed,  no  person  who1  compares  criminal  heads 
with  those  of  persons  whose  natural  dispositions  are  toward  virtue,  can  en- 
tertain the  slightest  doubt  upon  the  subject. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  lord,  your  lordship*!  most  obedient  servant, 

R.  MACNISH. 


XXXII.  From  Richard  Pools,  M.D.,  Fellow  and  Joint  Librarian  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  Edinburgh ;  Author  of  various  Articles  in 
Periodical  Journals  and  the  Encyclopaedia  Edinensis — as  Language,  Phi- 
lology, Mathematics,  Mind,  Philosophy,  and  Education,  the  last  of  which  has 
been  republished  separately. 

Edinburgh,  12**  April,  1836. 
During  several  years,  actively  employed,  1  have  found  the  principles  of 
Phrenology  available  in  very  important  duties— more  especially  in  the  treat 
ment  of  Insanity,  to  which,  as  a  professional  man,  my  attention  has  been 
greatly  directed ;  and  I  feel  warranted,  by  lone  study  and  observation,  in 
maintaining  the  opinion,  that  it  is  practicable  to  distinguish  individuals  having 
naturally  very  low  and  dangerous  characters  from  others  who  are  naturally  well 
constituted  and  disposed — by  examining  and  comparing  their  heads  during 
-life,  according  to  the  principles  of  Phrenology. 

RICHd.  POOLE. 
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XXXUL  Fran  Ckarlbs  Maclarrk,  Esq.,  Editor  of  the  SetUmm* 

Tb  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  Glrnelo, 
Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  &c.  Edinburgh,  9th  April,  1836 

la  reference  to  a  correspondence  4>etween  your  lordship  and  Sir  George 
Mackenzie,  on  the  propriety  of  subjecting  convicts  to  a  phrenological  exami- 
nation, 1  beg  leave  to  state,  that  i  have  paid  some  attention  to  Phrenology  during 
the  last  seven  years—that  1  tolieve  its  principles  to  be  substantially  true,  and 
am  convinced  thai  the  natural  dispositions  are  indicated  by  the  form  and 
sue  of  the  brain  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  it  quite  possible,  during  life, 
to  distinguish  men  of  desperate  and  dangerous  tendencies  from  those  of  good 
dispositions. 

Perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  add,  that  my  first  impressions  in  favour  of 
Phrenology  were  produced  by  the  explanation  which  its  doctrines  afford  of 
the  phenomena  of  mind,  and  the  relations  of  man  to  the  external  world^-an 
explanation  more  clear,'  consistent,  and  satisfactory,  in  my  opinion,  than  can 
be  derived  from  any  system  of  philosophy  now  taught  in  this  country. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  lord,  your  lordship's  most  obedient  servant, 

CHARLES  MACLAREN, 
Editor  of  the  Scotsman  Newspaper. 

XXXIV.  Trom  Willi  a  W  Wildsmith,  Esq.,  Member  of  the"  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons,  London,  and  of  the  Council  of  the  Leeds  Philosophical  and 
Literary  Society ;  and  Author  of  "  An  Inquiry  concerning  the  relative 
Connexion  which  subsists  between  the  Mind  and  the  Brain." 

To  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  Glrnrlg. 
Mr  Lord,  Lkrds,  April  16M,  1836. 

Having  been  informed  that  Sir  Q.  S.  Mackenzie,  Bart.,  has  majjle  propo- 
sals for  applying  the  tests  affosded  by  Phrenology  far  the  discrimination  of  in- 
dividual character  in  convicts  subject  to  transportation,  with  a  view  to  their 
better  classification,  I  beg  most  sincerely  to  add  my  humble  testimony  in  ap- 
proval of  the  plan  suggested,  with  the  confident  assurance  that  the  result 
will  prove  highly  valuable  to  the  parties  most  interested,  and  prove  to  the 
entire  satisfaction  of  any  who  may  doubt  it,  the  practical  application  of  Phre- 
nology to  the  common  affairs  of  life.  Nothing,  I  am  convinced,  can  be 
easier  than  the  discrimination  of  the- naturally  and  the  casually  vicious  by 
the  aid  of  Phrenology ;  and,  in  the  case  in  question,  I  doubt  not  of  its  com- 
plete success  if  a  trial  be  permitted. 

I  have  the  •honour  to  remain,  your  lordship's  most  obedient  servant,  * 

W*.  WILDSMITH. 

XXXV.  From  Ma.  William  Brbbnkr,  Governor  of  the  .County  and  City 

Bridewell,  Glasgow. 
To  Gborgb  CoiftBR,  Esq. 

County  and  City  Bridrwkli* 
Dear  Sir,  Glasgow^  18th  April,4836. 

About  two  thousand  persons  pass  through  this  establishment  yearly,  and  I 
have  had  the  charge  for  upward  of  twenty-five  years.  During  that  period, 
and  long  before  I  heard  anything  of  Phrenology,  f  was  often  struck  with  the 
extraordinary  shape  of  the  heads  of  most  of  the  criminals.  When  Dr.  Spuntv 
heim  visited  this  city  I  attended  his  lectures ;  and  although  I  do  not  yet  pre- 
tend to  have  anything  like  phrenological  knowledge,  1  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying,  that  the  most  notoriously  bad  characters  have  a  conformation  of  head 
very  different  from  those  of  the  common  run  of  mankind. 

I  may  be  allowed  to  add,  that  Dr.  Spurzheim,  yourself,  and*  many  others, 

Srofessing  and  believing  in  the  science,  who  have  visited  this  prison,  have 
escribed  the  character,  and  told  the  leading  propensities  of  the  inmates,  in 
a  very  remarkable  manner.    I  am,  dec, 

WILLIAM  BREBNER,  Governor. 

XXXVI.  From  H.  A.  Galbraith,  Esq.,  Surgeon  to  the  Glasgow  Royal  Lu- 

natic Asylum. 

„    __        „  Glasgow  Royal  Lunatic  Asylum, 

W  &«a»  Sir,  19th  April,  1836. 

Situated  as  I  am  in  the  midst  of  a  wide  field  for  observation,  more  particularly 
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in  regard  to  disordered  mental  manifestations,  I  hare  been  for  several  years 

Ssst  led  to  compare  these  with  the  chronological  developement  of  the  indivi- 
uals  in~whom  they  appeared ;  ana  from  the  result  of  numerous  and  well- 
marked  instances,  which  have  not  only  been  known  to  me  during  a  state  of 
morbid  activity,  but  from  authentic  accounts  of  the  previous  mental  indica- 
tions, I  have  not  the  least  hesitation  in  declaring  my  nrm  belief  in  the  general 
doctrines  of  Phrenology. 

It  gives  me  much  pleasure  on  this  occasion,  and  is  but  an  act  of  justice,  to 
add,  that,  when*  Dr.  Spurzheim  was  in  this  city  some  years  ago,  he  visited  this 
institution,  and  examined  several  of  the  most  remarkable  heads  of  the  then 
inmates ;  and,  had  I  been  more  careless  and  skeptical  than  I  really  was,  the 
correctness  and  facility  with  which  his  inductions  were  made  from  cerebral 
developement  must  have  arrested  my  attention,  and  convinced  me  of  the 
reality  of  the  science  he  professed.  It' is  also  no  small  confirmation* of  the 
doctrine  as  well  as  proof  of  its  utility,  that  exactly  the  same  conclusions  were 
drawn  from  the  same  heads,  when  submitted  te  you  a  few.  days  ago  at  your 
visit  here.  It  therefore  can  be  no  chance  or  random  opinion,  but  one  evidently 
founded  on  a  common  principle,  that  enables  the  experienced  phrenologist, 
at  the  distance  of  years,  not  only  correctly  to  delineate  the  character  and  con* 
duct  of  individuals,  but  strictly  to  coincide  with  that  formerly  given:.  Although 
I  have  as  yet  no  pretension  to  the  name  of  an  experienced  phrenologist,  yet 
be  assured  my  faith  in  the  verity  of  Phrenology  is  suoh  as  to  induce  me  to 
cultivate  it  with  more  care  tha/i  I  have  hitherto  done,  and  it  will  be  no  small 

S ratification  if  t  can  add  with  benefit  to  those  under  my  charge.    I  am,  my 
ear  sir,  yours  very  faithfully,  H.  A.  6ALBRAITH. 

GKOB0K  Cokbb,  Esq. 


XXXVII.  From  G Botox  S  almond*  Esq.,  Procurator-Fiscal  of  Lanarkshire ; 
Waltbb  Moib,  Esq.,  Sheriff  Substitute  of  Lanashshire ;  and  Ms.  IX 
,  M'Coll,  Governor  of  Glasgow  JaiL 

To  Geobob  Combs,  Esq. 

Shbbtft*  Chambers, 
Deab  Sib,  Glasgow,  22d  April,  1836. 

A  few  days  age  'Sheriff  Moir  having  told  me  of  your  intention  to  examine 

Chronologically  some  of  the  criminals  in  fHassow  jail,  I  expressed  a  wish  to 
e  present,  in  order  that  I  might  have  a  practical  test  of  the  system,  and  as* 
certain  whether  y  eta  r  inferences  of  eharacter  should  accord  with  what  was  pri- 
vately sad  ofieiany  knesrn  of  th*m\by  myself  i  and  Mr.  Afoir  having  kindly 
honoured  me  with  an  introduction  to  you,  I  had  the  gratification  of  attending 
your  examination  of  a  number  of  these  persons,  and  of  hearing  with  sincere 
interest  the  accurate,  conclusions  you  arrived  at  on  each  of  them. 

Never  before  saving  witnessed  any  such  operation,  and  expecting  that,  after 
a  tedious  process  of  examination,  taking  notes,  and  comparing  and  calculating 
results,  something  of  an  oracular  generality  of  character  should  be  announced, 
I  was  Tory  much  pleased  to  observe  that,  while  your  examination  of  each  did 
not  average  a  minute,  you  instantly  <* and  without  hesitation,  stated  the  cha 
racter,  not  generally,  but  with  specialties  of  feelings  and  propensities,  sur 
prisingly  justified  by  what  I  knew  of  them ;  and  being  aware  that  you  had 
no  access  to  them,  nor  means  of  knowing  Uiemjpreviously,  as  they  were.takoB, 
at  the  moment  promiscuously  from  numbess  qT  the  other  criminals,  I  was  a| 
onee  led  to  a  conviction  of  the  truth  of  the  science,  and  to  see  eminent  advan- 
tages of  such  knowledge,  to  society,  and  more  immediately  in  regard  to  cri- 
minal iudsprudence  and  practice. 

Of  the  instances  of  tout  observation,  suffer  me  to  mention  a  few,  which  at 
thetime  occurred  to  me  as  peculiarly  convincing. 

The  first  mangrou  examined  yon  pronounced  "  a  thie&  reckless  and  dange- 
rous, who,  for  instance,  if  uncLer  the  influence  of  liquor,  would  not  hesitate 
to  murder  or  destroy  all  aroun/1  him."  Now  this  fellow  has  for  years  travel- 
ted  about  the  country  with  a  horse  and  cart,  selling  salt  and  trifling  articles, 
and  has  acquired  the  characterof  a  masterful  thief,  and  just  now  stands  in- 
dicted with  a  cruel  assault  on,  an4  highway  robbery  of,  a  poor  labourer,  of  all 
his  hard  earnings  last  harvest. 

Another,  yon  observed,  had  "a  fine  intellect,  and  was  likely  to  have  bee* 
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nifty  of  swindling ;"  and  the  accuracy  of  this  observation  on  a  painter,  who  m 
indicted  (or  falsehood,  fraud,  and  toilful  imposition,  or  swindling,  is  self-evident. 

A  third,  whom  you  pronounced  "  a  cunning,  daring,  and  decided  thief,"  is 
an  incorrigible  thief,  who  for  years  has,  in  the  most  concealed  and  adroit 
manner,  headed  a  gang  of  housebreakers,  and  is  at  present  indicted  for  high- 
way robbery,  committed  by  his  savagely  knocking  down  with  a  heavy  stob  a 
poor  man,  who  was  almost  killed  on  the  spot.  Private  information  leads  me 
to  understand  that  he  haa  been  party  to  another  crime,  of  a  nature  equally, 
if  nut  more,  daring  and  cruel. 

A  fourth  you  described  to  be  "  a  depraved  and  most  dangerous  man."  He 
is  a  crony  of  the  man  last  noticed ;  has  long  been  a.  thief,  and, one  of  the  most 
noted  corpse-lifters  while  subjects  were  bought  by  the  medical  schools ;  and 
he  is  said  to  have  been  concerned  with  the  man  last  mentioned  in  the  atro- 
cious crime  alluded  to  at  the  close  of  the  observations  as  to  him. 

A  fifth,  whom  you  judged  to  be  "  a  aly  thief,  who,  with  a  meek  and  specious 
aspect,  possessed  daring  even  to  cruelty,"  is  a  fellftw  who  is  by  trade  a  thie£ 
adroit  and  cunning,  and  who  has  often  attacked  and  escaped  from  the  officers 
of  justice.  He  lately  stole,  in  broad  daylight,  on  the  streets  of  Glasgow,  a 
handkerchief  from  a  gentleman's  pocket,  and  ran  off.  Being  promptly  pursued, 
he,  as  a  decoy,  threw  from  him  the  napkin.  Being  after  a  race  overtaken,  he 
leaped  into  a  dung-pit,  whither  the  gentleman  could  not  think  of  following  him, 
but  stood  watching  him  till  the  police  be  aent  for  arrived  On  this  the  fellow, 
in  the  moat  fawning  manner,  craved  sympathy;  and  finding  this  did  not  move 
the  gentleman's  purpose,  he-euddenly  sprung  out,  and,  on  being  seized,  made 
a  desperate  struggle,  bit  severely  the  gentlemap's  hand,  and,  by  bis  force  and 
violence,  might  soon  have  got  off  had  not  the  police  arrived. 

The  accuracy  of  your  conclusions  has  deeply  impressed  me  with  the  bene- 
fit which  would  accrue  to  society  from  the  application  of  auch  investigations 
toward  the  better  classification  of  criminals  confined  before  and  after  trial, 
to  the  selection  and  treatment  of  convicts,  and  even  to  the  more-certain  iden- 
tification of  such  criminals  as  might  effect  their  escape  from  'justice  or  con- 
finement. * 

With  much  regard,  believe  me  to  be,  dear  air,  yours  most  faithfully, 

GEO.  SALMOND, 
Pror.-Fiscal  of  Lanarkshire. 

We  were  present  on  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Combe's  visit  to  the  jail  of  Glas- 
gow, and.  testily  to  the  perfect  accuracy  of  Mr.  Sahnond's  representation  of 
what  happened.  Mr.  Combe's  inferences  of  the  characters  of  such  prisoners 
as  he  then  exan)ined  were  most  accurate,*nd  never  could  hare  bee* -the  result 
of  chance. 

t    WALTER  MOIR, 
Sheriff  Subst.  of  Lanarkshire. 
D.  M'COLL, 
#  Governor  of  Glasgow  JaiL 

XXX  YIII.  Account  ef  Mb.  Combk's  Phrenological  Examination  of  Heads  of 
Criminals  in  the  Jail  of  Newcastle-on-Tync,  October,  1835.  Extracted 
from  the  Phrenological  Journal,  voL  ix.,  p.  524. 

On  Wednesday,  28th  October,  Mr.  Combe,  accompanied  by  the  following 
gentleman,  visited  the  jail :  vi#.,  Dr.  George  Fife,  assistant  sturgeon  to  the 
jail,  (who  is  not  a  phrenologist ;)  Benjamin  Sorsbie,  Esq.,  al4erman ;  Dr.  D. 
B.  White ;  Mr.  T.  M.Greenhow,  surgeon ;  Mr.  John  Baird,  surgeon  ;  Mr. 
George  C.  Atkinson ;  Mr.  Edward  Richardson ;  Mr.  Thomas  Richardson ; 
Mr.  Win.  Hutton,  and  Captain  Hooke. 

Mr.  Combe  mentioned,  that  his  chief  object  was  to  shpwto  such  of  the  gen 
tlemen  present  as  had  attended  his  lectures  in  Newcastle,  the  reality  of  the 
fact  which  he  had  frequently  stated,  that  there  is  a  marked  difference  between 
the  developement  of  the  brain  in  men  of  virtuous  dispositions,  and  its  develope- 
ment  in  decidedly  vicious  characters,  such  as  criminals  usually  are  ;  anduat 
the  moral  organs  generally  are  larger,  in  proportion  to  the  organs  of  the  animal 
propensities,  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter :  and  he  requested  that  a  few 
striking  cases  of  crime  might  be  presented,  end  that  the  heads  of  the  crimi- 
nals should  be  compared  with  those  of  any  of  the  gentlemen  present  ioAiscrf 
toitnttelft 
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This  was  done ;  and  Dr.  Fife  suggested  that  it  would  be  farther  desirable 
that  ftfr.  Combe  should  write  'down  his. own  remarks  on  the  cases,  before  any 
account  of  them'  was  giren,  while  be  himself  should,  at  the  other  side  of  the 
table,  write  down  an  account  of  their  characters  according  to  his  knowledge 
of  them ;  and  that  the  two  statements  should  then  be  compared.  Mr.  Combe 
agreed  to  this  request ;  and  the  following  individuals  were  examined  : 

P.  S.,  aged  about  20. — Mr.  Combe  wrote  as  follows :  Anterior  lobe  well 
developed ;  intellectual  powers  are  considerable.  The  organ  of  Imitation  is 
large,  also  Secretiveness ;  Acquisitiveness  is  rather  large.  The  most  defec- 
tive organ  is  Conscientiousness.  Benevolence  and  Veneration  are  large. 
The  lower  animal  organs  are  not  inordinate.  My  inference  is,  that  this  boy 
is  not  accused  of  violence  ;  his  dispositions  are  not  ferocious,  nor  cruel,  nor 
-violent :  he  has  a  talent  for  deception,  and  a  desire  for  property  not  regulated 
by  justice.  His  desire  may  have  appeared  in  swindling  or  theft.  It  is  most 
probable  that  he  has  swindled :  he  has  the  combination  which  contributes  to  the 
talents  of  an  actor. — Dr.  Fife*  Remarks :  A  confirmed  thief;  he  has  been  twice 
convicted  of  theft.  He  has  never  shown  brutality ;  but  he  has  no  sense  of 
honesty.  He  has  frequently  attempted  to  impose  on  Dr.  Fife  ;  he  has  consi- 
derable talent ;  he  attended  school,  and  is  quick  and  apt ;  he  has  a  talent  for 
imitation. 

T-  3.,  aged  18.— Mr.  Combe  wrote  :  Destruc£iveness  is  very  large ;  Com* 
bativeness,  Secretiveness,  and  Acquisitiveness  are  large  ;  intellectual  organs 
fairly  developed  ;  Amttiveness  is  large  ^Conscientiousness  rather  moderate ; 
Benevolence  is  full,  and  Veneration  rather  large.  This  boy  is  considerably 
different  from  the  last.  He  is  more  violent  in  his  dispositions ;  he  has  pro- 
bably been  committed  for  aasault  connected  with  women.  He  has  also  large 
Secretiveness  and  Acquisitiveness,  and  may  have  stolen,  although  1  think 
this  less  probable.  He  has  fair  intellectual  talents,  and  is  an  improveable 
subject. — Dr.  Fife'*  Remark* :  Crime,  rape  *  *  *  *.  No  striking  features  in 
his  general  character ;  mild  disposition ;  has  never  shown  actual  vice. 

J.  W.,  aged  73. — Mr.  Comb*  $  Observation* :  The  coronal  region  is  very 
defective  ;  veneration  and  Firmness  are  the  best  developed ;  but  all  are  defi- 
cient. Cautiousness  is  enormously  large ;  the  organ  of  Combativeness  is 
considerable,  and  Amativeness  is  large  ;  there  are  no  other  leading  organs  of 
the  propensities  inordinate  in  developement ;  the  intellect  is  very  moderate. 
I  would  have  expected  to  find  this  case  inra  Lunatic  asylum  rather  than  in  a 
jail.;  and  I  cannot  fix  upon  any  particular  feature  of  crime.  His  moral  dis- 
positions generally  are  very  detective  ;  but  he  has  much  caution.  Except 
in  connexion  with  his  Amativeness  and  Combativeness,  1  cannot  specify  the 
precise  crime  of  which  he  has  been  convicted.  Great  deficiency  m  the  moral 
organs  is  the  characteristic  feature,  which  leaves  the  lower  propensities  to 
Svct  without  control. — Dr.  Fife'*  Remark* :  A  thief ;  void  of  every  principle  of 
honesty;  obstinate;  insolent;  ungrateful  for  any  kindness.  In  short,  one  of 
the  most  depraved  characters  with  which  I  have  been  acquainted. — Note  by 
Mr.  Combe :  I  have  long  maintained,  tb^at  where  the  moral  organs  are  ex- 
tremely deficient,  as  in  this  case,  the  individual  is  a  moral  lunatic,  and  ought  to 
be  treated  as  such.  Individuals  in  whom  one  organ  is  so  large  as  Cautious- 
ness is  in  this  old  man,  and  in  whom  the  regulating  organs  of  the  moral  senti- 
ments are  so  deficient,  are  liable  to  fall  into  insanity,  if  strongly  excited,  owing 
to  the  disproportion  in  the  cerebral  organs.  It  is  common  to  meet  with  such 
cases  in  lunatic  asylums ;  and  as  the  criminal  Itwhas  gone  on  punishing  this 
individual  during  a  long  life,  (for  he  has  been  twice  transported,)  and  met 
with  no  success  in  reclaiming  him,  but  left  him  in  jail,  under  sentence  for  theft, 
at  seventy  years  of  age,  I  consider  these  facts  a  strong  confirmation  of  my 
opinion  that  he  ought  to  have  been  treated  as  a  moral  patient  from  the  first, 

XXXIX.  From  Dr.  John  Mackintosh,  Surgeon  to  the  Ordnance  Depart- 
ment in  North  Britain ;  Lecturer  on  the  Principles  of  Pathology  and  Prac- 
tice of  Physic ;  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh ; 
^Member  of  the  Medico-Chirurgical  and  Wernerian  Natural  History  Socie- 
ties of  Edinburgh,  Montreal,  Heidelberg,  and  Brussels. 

To  Gbobge  Combs,  Esq. 
Mr  Dear  Sir,  Edinburgh,  97th  April,  1836. 

2a  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  16th  March,  requesting  me  to  state  whether  lbs 

*  The  particular  observations  are  not  proper  for  publication. 
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natural  dispositions  are  indicated  by  the  size  and  form  of  the  brain,  so  as  to 
fender  it  possible,  daring  life,  to  distinguish  men  of  desperate  and  dangerous 
tendencies  from  those  of  good  dispositions,  I  have  much  pleasure  in  being 
able  to  offer  my  unqualified  testimony  as  to  the  fact. 

I  was  formerly  not  only  an  unbeliever  in  Phrenology,  but  a  determined 
■coffer,  and  my  conversion  was  slowly  produced  by  the  occurrence  of  indivi- 
dual cases  that  were  accidentally  brought  before  me ;  and  I  would  now  risk  all 
1  possess  upon  the  general  results  drawn  from  the  examination  of  the  heads  of 
one  hundred  convicts,  by  Qualified  persons  I  could  name. 

It  would  be  well  for  society  in  the  countries  to  which  convicts  are  sent,  if 
the  plan  proposed  by  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  to  the  Right  Honourable  Lord 
Glenelg,  were  adopted.  If  any  expense  be  occasioned  by  the  investigation,  I 
shall  willingly  contribute  a  share,  because  the  interests  of  science  will  be  ad- 
vanced, and  a  great  service  will  be  rendered  to  the  unfortunate  convicts 
themselves. 

I  may  add,  that  a  great  revolution  has  ta^en  place  within  these  few  years, 
not  only  id  this  country,  but  also  on  the  continent,  in  faVour  of  phrenological 
doctrines  ;  the  number  of  opponents  has  diminished,  and  the  disciples  have 
increased  in  a  remarkable  manner ;  so  much  so,  that  in  Paris  there  is  scarce* 
ly  an  illustrious  name  connected  with  Medicine,  or  any  of  the  sciences,  that 
is  not  found  enrolled  in  the  list  of  Members  of  the.  Phrenological  Society. 
You  may  make  whatever  use  you  please  of  this  letter;;  and  with  much  re- 
spect toward  you,  for  the  great  share  you  have  had  in  advancing  our  know- 
ledge of  the  true  science  of  mind,  and  placingnt-on  a  wider  and  more  substan- 
tial basis, 

[  am,  my  dear  sir,  yours  very  faithfully, 

JOHN  MACKINTOSH,  M.D. 

XL.  Certificate  from  Henry  Marsh,  Esq.,  M  B.,  MXR.A.,  one  of  the  Phy- 
sicians to  Steven's  Hospital,  Consulting  Physician  to  the  Dublin  General 
Hospital,  St.  Vincent *s  Hospital,  and  the  Institution  for  the  Diseases  of 
Children;  Robert  Harrison,  Esq.,  M.D.,  M.R.I.A.,  Professor  of  Anato- 
my and  Physiology,  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  Ireland ;  Richard  Ton- 
sow  Evan  son,  Esq.,  M.D.,  M.K.I. A.,  Professor  of  the  Practice  of  Physic, 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  Ireland ;  Jambs  Armstrong,  D.D.,  M^RXA, ; 
Francis  Whits,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in 
Ireland  ;  W.  F.  Montgomery,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Midwifery  to  the 
King  and  Queen's  College  of  Physicians  in  Ireland ;  Wm.  W.  Campbell, 
Esq.,  M.R.I.  A.,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  to  the  College  of  Surgeons  in 
Ireland,  Resident  Assistant  Physician  to  the  Dublin  Lying-in  Hospital ; 
Andrew  Bourns,  Esq.,  Barrister;  Thomas  Edward  Beatty,  Esq^ 
M.J).,  late  Professor  of  Medical  Jurisprudence*  Royal  College  of  Surgeons 
in  Ireland ;  Arthur  Edward  Gayer,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  Barrister;  Andrew 
Cabmichael,  Esq.,  M.R.I.A. ;  John  Houston.,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Curator  of 
the  Museum,  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  Ireland,  Surgeon  to  the  City 
Dublin  Hospital,  Surgeon  to  the  Charter  Schools  of  Ireland,  and  to  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution  for  Ireland ;  H.  Maunsbll,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Midwifery  to  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  Ireland,  and  Mem- 
ber of  the  Medical  Society  of  Leipzic. 

♦  Dublin,  March  25tA,  1836. 

We,  the  undersigned,  declare  our  belief,  from  what  we  know  or  have  seen 
of  the  science  of  Phrenology,  "  that  the  natural  dispositions  are  indicated  by 
the  size  and  form  of  the  brain  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  it  quite  possi- 
ble, during  life,  to  distinguish  men  of  desperate  tendencies  from  those  of  good 
dispositions ;  and  we  feel  no  hesitation  in  recommending,  that  trial  should  be 
made  of  the  experiment  proposed  by  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  to  prove  the 
possibility  of  this  application  of  Phrenology. 

We  conceive  that,  m  affording  this  opportunity  for  putting  publicly  to  the  test 
the  degree  of  accuracy  to  which  Phrenology  has  been  brought,  as  a  scientific 
method  of  determining  character,  and  so  discriminating  between  the  natural 
dispositions  of  criminals,  the  secretary  for  the  colonies  will  but  act  the  part 
an  enlightened  statesman,  willing  to  keep  pace  with  the  advance  of  knew- 
wage,  to  do  justice  to  science,  and  afford  the  government  opportunity  Sue 
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availing  itself  of  all  aid  to  be  derived  from  the  light*  of  philosophy,  in  fulfil* 
ling  the  arduous  and  responsible  duties  connected  with  criminal  legislation. 
HENRY  MARSH.  ANDREW  BOURNE. 

ROBERT  HARRISON.  THOMAS  EDWd.  BEATTY. 

RICHARD  TONS6N  EVAN  SON.    ARTHUR  EDWd.  GAYER. 
JAMES  ARMSTRONG.  ANDREW  CARMICHAEL. 

FRANCIS  WHITE.  JOHN  HOUSTON. 

W.  F.  MONTGOMERY.  H.  MAUNSELL. 

Wm.  W.  CAMPBELL. 


XL1.  from  his  grace  the  Akohbishop  of  Dublin. 

I  am  fully  convinced  that  the  proposed  phrenological  experiment  of  Sir  G. 
Mackenzie,  Bart.,  is  amply  entitled!  to  a  lair  trial. 

Rn.  DUBLIN. 


LH.  From  the  Peovost  of  Trinity  College, 

Provost  House,  April  ISth,  1836. 
I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  experiment  proposed  by  Sir  Geo.  Mac- 
kenzie should  be  made,  especially  when  I  consider  that  it  can  be  made  without 
difficulty  or  expense. 

BAR.  LLOYD,  Provost  T.C.D.  - 

XLIIL  From  H.  LLOT»,Esq.,  F.T.C.D.,  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy, 

Dublin. 

Trinity  College,  AprUQth,  1836.' 
Having  seen  a  paper  signed  by  Mr.  Combe,  relating  to  a  phrenological  ex- 
periment proposed  by  Sir  George  Mackenzie,-!  am  of  opinion  that  such  expe- 
riment is  deserving  of  a  trial.  H.  LLOYI). 

♦ 

XLIV.  From  Modntifobt  Longficld.  Esq.,  F.T.C.D.,  Whayleaw,  Profes- 
sor of  Political  Economy. 

I  hare  been  informed  of  the  experiment  proposed  by  Sir  G.  Mackenzie, 
and  am  of  opinion  that- very  important  results  may  be  obtained,  if  the  state 
will,  in  that  manner,  lend  its  assistance  to  make  the  science  of  Phrenology 
available  for  purposes  of  public  utility.  I  am  altogether  unacquainted  with 
the  details  of  phrenological  practice ;  bat,  from  what  I  have  read  upon  the 
subject)  I  am  convinced  that  the  science  is  founded  on  true  principles,  and 
that  to  the  writers  on  Phrenology  we  owe  much  of  the  light  that  has  been 
thrown  upon  the  philosophy  of  the  human  mind.  Their  metaphysics  appear 
to  me  in  general  correct,  with  as  small  a  proportion  of  error  as  could  be  ex- 
pected on  works  written  upon  a  subject  which  has  not  yet  been  made  a  branch 
of  public  education,  nor  converted  into  a  source  of  profit  to  individuals. 

MOUNTIFORT  LONGFIELD. 


XLV.  From  Philip  Crampton,  Esq.,  Surgeea-General,  Dublin. 

Doblin,  April  12M,  1986. 
I  am  of  opinion  that  the  experiment  proposed  by  Sir  Geo.  Mackenzie,  with 
a  view  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  "  the  natural  dispositions  are  indicated  by 
the  form  and  size  of  the  brain,"  is  worthy  of  a  trial. 

r  PHILIP  CRAMPTON. 


XL VX  From  Am.  Jacob,  Esq.,  M.D.j.  Professor  of.  Anatomy,  Royal  College 

of  Surgeons,  Dublin. 

Dublin,  April  27th,  1836. 
1  have  not  paid  sufficient  attention  to  the  study  of  Phrenology  to  justify  me 
in  giving  a  decided  opinion  respecting  its  value,  or  the  importance  of  its 
results ;  but  I  cannot  hesitate  to  say,  that  such  a  case  has  been  made  out,  (to 
prove  "  that  the  natural  dispositions  are  indicated  by  the  from  and  sixe  of 
the  brain  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  it  quite  possible,  during  life,  to  die* 
tinguish  men  of  desperate  and  dangerous  tendencies  from  those  of  good  dis- 
position,") as  warranto  the  experiment  proposed  by  $ir  G.  Mackenzie. 

AfiL  JACOB* 
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AmirVTHY,  Mr.,  quoted  on  tbe  con- 
nexion of  the  mind  with  the  brain,  30. 

Absolute  size  of  a  cerebral  organ  no 
criterion  of  the  predominance  of  the 
faculty  attached  to  it,  95. 

Abuses  of  the  faculties,  what,  350. 

Acquisitiveness,  organ  of,  its  situa- 
tion, 165.  History  of  its  discovery, 
167.  Large  in  thieves,  167.  Its  dis- 
ease, 172. 

a  primitive  propensity,  166. 

Not  treated  of  by  the  metaphysicians 

5 morally,  ib.  Admitted  by  Lord 
ames,  ib.  Gives  rise  to  avarice, 
107.  Not  in  itself  base  or  sordid,  169. 
Its  uses,  ib.  Its  existence  disputed 
by  Mr.  Owen,  ib.  Its  effects  modi- 
fied by  Self- Esteem,  170.  Gives  rise 
to  a  tendency  to  steal,  171.  Mani- 
fested by  the  lower  ajrimals,  173.  Re- 
marks on,  480. 

Acrel,  case  of  diseased  Acquisitive- 
ness from,  1^2,  477. 

Actions,  why  they  cannot  be  pre- 
dicted by  the  aid  of  Phrenology,  415. 

Activity  of  mind  distinguished  from 
power,  98,  403.  Influenced  by  tem- 
perament, 100,  351.  Combination  of 
faculties  favourable  to,  100. 

Actors  have  large  organs  of  Sccre- 
tiveness  and  Imitation,  162,  261. 
Walks  in  which  they  are  most  succes- 
ful,  dependent  on  the  combination  of 
their  faculties,  262.  Ideality  neces- 
sary to  tragic  actors,  244. 

Adaptation  of  parts  of  the  creation 
proves  the  existence  of  God,  348. 
Adaptation  of  the  external  world  to 
the  intellectual  faculties  of  man,  349. 

Addison,  nature  of  his  genius,  402. 

Adhesiveness,  one  of  the  propensi- 
ties, 130.  Situation  and  discovery  of 
ita  etgan,  ib.  Its  effects  on  the  cha- 
racter, ib.  Generally  stronger  in  w4- 
men  than  in  men,  131.  Distinguish- 
able from  Benevolence,  132.  Gives 
rise  to  society,  ib.  -  Very  strong  in  the 
dog  and  other  animals,  ib.  Its  disease, 
ib.  Its  natural  language,  133.  Re- 
marks on,  479. 
1  Admiration,  love  of,  189. 

Affections,  477. 

Affective  faculties,  106.  Modes  of 
their  action,  350.  Are  not  the  exclu- 
sive sources  of  emotions,  476. 
*  Africans,  character  of  the,  421. 
Their  superstition,  434.  Their  sen- 
timent .©(truth  weak ,  224. 

Aiain,  Dr.,  on  love  of  life,  156. 

Ainslie,  Sir  Waitelaw,  case  of  a 


large  organ  of  If  umber  reported  by, 
304. 

Akenaide'a  description  of  the .  senti- 
ment of  Wonder,  235. 

Albert  the  Great,  his  division  of  the 
head  into  regions,  40. 

Alderson,  Dr.,  ef  Hull,  bis  cases  of 
spectral  illusion,  -358. 

Alexander,  Dr.  Disney,  his  testi- 
mony in  favour  of  Phrenology,  492. 

Alexander  VI.,  Pope,  his  head,  181, 
215,  406. 

Algebra,  talent  for,  364. 

Alimentiveness,  or  organ  of  the  ap- 
petite for  food,  151.  Viewa  entertain- 
ed respecting  it,  by  Dr.  Hoppe,  ih.r 
Dr.  Crook,  153,  and  Dr.  Spumheim, 
ib.  Cases  of  its  disease,  154.  Views 
of  MM.  Ombres  and  Theodore  Pen- 
telithe,  155.  Appear*  to  be  the  seat 
of  hunger  and  thirst,  155,  272,  479^ 
Its  comparative  developement  in  the 
French,  Germans,  and  Spaniards,  442. 

Allan,  Mr.  Thomas,  mineralogist, 
hia  large  organ  of  Form,  282. 

Allegorical  style,  336. 

Almsgiving  not  the  only  manifesta- 
tion of  Benevolence,  202. 

Amativeness,  107, 479.  History  of 
the  diaoovery  of  its  organ,  106.  Gives 
rise  to  the  sexual  feeling*  ib.  Its  in- 
fluence in  society*,  U0.  Its  abuses, 
111.    Its  effects  in  combination,  406. 

American  Indians,  their  Secretive- 
ness,  Love  of  Approbation,  and  Firm- 
ness large,  164, 190, 21 6.  Their  sense 
of  truth  weak,  224.  Their  unimprove- 
able  nature,  421,  430.  Character  and 
skulls  of  the  North  American  Indians, 
429.    Engraving  of  the  skull  of  one,  ib. 

Analogies,  perception  of,  335. 

Anatomists,  objection  that  they  uni- 
versally disbelieve  Phrenology  an- 
swered, 454. 

Anatomy  does  not  reveal  vital  func- 
tions of  organs  dissected,  56.  Anato- 
my of  the  brain,  72 ;  of  the  skull,  79. 
Anatomical  researches  ef  Dr.  Gfall,  62, 
451. 

Angelo,  Michael,  his  large  Construe- 
tiveness,  dec.,  177,  341.  Engraving 
of  his  head,  277. 

Anger,  a  manifestation  of  Destruc- 
tiveness,  146. 

Animal  magnetism,  371. 

Animals,  roe  lower,  brains  of,  42, 
47,  97.  Relation  between  their  intel- 
ligence, and  the  depth  and  number  of 
their  cerebral  convolutions,  77.  Ac- 
curate comparison  of  their  brains  can 
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be  made  only  between  those  of  ani-  deficient,  348.    Answers  to  some  of 
mats  of  the  same  species,  42,  96,  321.  their  arguments,  ib. 
Their  Philoprogenitiveness,  118 ;  Con*      Attachment,  130 
centrativeness,  126  ;   Adhesiveness,      Attention,  analysis  of,  £80. 
132;  Corabativeness,  138;  Destine-      Augustus  Caesar,  Self- Esteem  large 
tiveness,   150  ;    Secretiveness,  165 ;  in  the  busts  of,  185. 
Acquisitiveness,  173;  Constructive-      Authority,  love  off  185. 
ness,    177,  180 ;   Self-Esteem,   187 ;      Avarice,  164. 
Love  of  Approbation,  194 ;  Cautious-  >    Awe,  religious,  produced  by  Vene- 
ness,  198 ;  Benevolence,  205 ;  imita-  ration,  213. 
tion,  263  ;  Form,  2§t~;  Locality,  302 ; 

Number,  306 ;  Time,  315 ;  Tune,  321 ;  Bacon,  Lord,  on  latent  propensity, 
Language,  312 ;  Their  capability  of  99.  On  cunning,  163.  On  the  innate- 
being  tamed  and  taught,  on  what  ness  of  Benevolence  in  man,  207.  Hie 
dependent,  312.  Do  they  possess  style  imbued  with  Ideality,  248.  On 
Comparison  and  Causality  f  341,342,  the  faculties  of  perceiving  resemblance 
note.    ^  and  difference,  232.   On  the  difference 

Anticipation,  why  generally  more  of  the  powers  of  mathematical  and 
delightful  than  actual  enjoyment,  389.  logical  reasoning,  301.    His  Causality; 
Antiquarianism,  tendency  to,  %12..    large,  345.    His  want  of  morality,  375/ 
Apathy,  whence  arising,  388.  His  large  head,  400. 

Apparitions,  perception  of,  230, 237,       Bailly,  Dr.,  on  Dr.  Gall's  anatomical 
358.  researches,  451. 

Appetite  for  Food,  organ  of,  151.      Barclay,  Dr.  John,  objections  of  his 

flee  Alimentivrnet*.  to  Phrenology,  449, 459.    His  theory 

Approbation,  Love  of,  189.     See  that  the  mind  fashions  the  organs,  ib. 

Jjove  of  Approbation.  Barlow,  Dr.,  his  testimony  in  favour 

Arachnoid  tunio  of  the  brain,  79.*     of  Phrenology,  487. 

Archery  and  quoits,  talent  for  play-      Barristers,  Combattveness   useful 

ing  at,  286,  302.  to,  136. 

Architectural  talent,  310.  Bashfulness,  cause  oi,  407. 

Aristotle,  different  reception  of  his  Bayle,  Peter,  his  love  of  opposition, 
philosophy  at  different  times,  28.    His  137. 

assignment'of  the  faculties  to  different  Beauty  ^motion  of,  its  origin,  242. 
parts  of  the  brain,  40,  58.  His  doc-  Mr.  Dugald  Stewart  on,  245.  Dr. 
trine  concerning  the  senses,  269.  Thomas  Brown  on,  246.    Lord  Jeffrey 

Arithmetic,  the  chief  sphere  of  the  on,  247,  283,  293.  Standard  of  taste, 
faculty  of  Number,  304.  399. 

Arnott,  Dr.  Neil,  on  the  connexion  Beavers,  Acquisitiveness  and  Con- 
between  mind  and  body,  31.  On  the  structiveness  oi,  173, 174, 180.  Who- 
error  of  persisting  in  the  cultivation  ther  they  possess  Causality,  342,  not*. 
of  defective  musical  talent,  321.  Bees,   Acquisitiveness   and    Oon- 

Arrangement,  love  of,  306.  structiveness  of,  173,  177. 

Artists  have  targe  organs  of  Seore-  Bell,  Sir  Charles,  his  discoveries  of 
tiveness,  162 ;  Constructiveness,  174,  the  functions  of  the  spinal  marrow  and 
ef  say. ;  and  Imitation,  262.  Indivi-  nerves,  64.  On  the  duplicity  of  the 
duality,  Form,  and  Size  useful  to,  280,  brain,  73,  76.  Admits  that  the  sHape 
281,  285.  Effect  of  temperament  on,  of  the  skull  is  determined  by  that  of 
398,  Influence  of  the  reflective  facul-  the  brain,  81.  His  objections  to  Phre* 
ties  on  their  productions,  408.  nology,  81, 451. 

Ashantees,  their  character,  434.  BeUingham,  John,  murderer,  142k 

Asiatics  have  generally  large  Vene-  188,  199,  202.    His  style,  324. 

ration,  212.    Inferior  to  Europeans,      Benevolence,  organ  of,  its  situation, 

421.  200.    History  of  its   discovery,  ib. 

Association,  analysis  o£  380.    As-  Deficient  in  the  needs  of  deliberate 

sociation  of  names  with  shapes  and  murderers,  202.     Supposed  by  Dr. 

colours,  278,292 ;  and  of  colours  with  Gall  to  be  the  organ  of  Justice,  204. 

musical  notes,  316.    The  emotion  of  Its  effects  on\he  lower  animals,  205. 

Beauty  erroneously  supposed  by  Lord  How  to  be  observed  in  them,  206.    Ito 

Jeffrey  to  depend  on  association,  247,  disease,  207.  Q 

283, 293.    Association  of  words  and      —  one  of  the  superior  sentiments. 

ideas,  322.  its  effects  on  the  character,  201.    Di& 

Astronomers,  eminent,  their  Loea-  ference   between  its  manifestations 

fry  large,  300.  and  those  of  Love  of  Approbation,  191, 

Atheists,  their  Causality  generally  201.    Instances  of  its  great  develops- 
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sent,  90] .  How  it  onght  to  be  exerted  trine  held  by  several  eminent  phrsio- 
in  society,  202.  Effect*  of  its  defi*  legists,  39.  Partial  injuries  of,  39, 
ciency,  ib.  Its  abuses,  203.  Its  ex*  459,  et  teq.  Influence  of  size  of,  45. 
ittence  not  inconsistent  with  that  of  Small  in  children  and  idiots,  45, 432. 
Desiruetiveness,  ib.  Ought  to  be  cul-  Large  in  men  of  powerful  minds,  46, 
tivated  in  education,  207.  Its  exis-  400.  Functions  of,  not  discoverable 
tence  generally  admitted  by  metaphy-  by  dissection,  56.  Recent  state  of  its 
sicians,  207, 208.  Laws  of  its  action,  anatomy,  59.  Its  anatomy,  72.  En- 
206.  Its  effects  in  combination,  406,  gravings  of,  73,  74,  75.  Duplicity  of 
407.  Is  a  propensity  as  well  as  a  its  parts,  73.  Result  of  that  duplicity 
sentiment,  479.  in  cases  of  injuries  of  the  brain,  464. 

Benoebng,  a  New  Hollander,  428.    Its  weight  and  consistence  at  different 

Berkeley,  Bishop,  his  theory  of  ages,  75.  What  are  the  functions  of 
vision,  274.  His  ideas  on  the  evi-  the  cineritious  and  medullary  sub- 
dance  of  existence  of  the  material  stances  ?  76.  Its  form  varies  more  in 
world,  347.  the  human  species  than  in  any  other, 

Bewick,  Mr.  Thomas,  his  large  78.  Destitute  of  sensibility,  ib.  Its 
organ  of  Form,  282.  integuments,  79.    Its  figure  during  lift 

Bidder,  Mr.  George,  mental  calcu-  discoverable  by  observation,  81.  Func- 
fktot,  300, 304.  tions  of  some  of  its  parts  still  unknown, 

Bilious  temperament,  how  distin-  82,  449.  Brains  of  the  same  absolute 
gnishable,  48.    Its  effects,  ib.  size  may  indicate  very  different  ta- 

Birds,  carnivorous,  have  large  organs  lents,  95.  Texture  of  the  brain  finer 
of  Destructiveness,  151.  in  some  individuals  than  in  others,  97. 

—  migration  of,  303.  Retentiveness  of  memory  supposed  to 

singing,  skulls  ^  321.  be  affected  by  its  quality,  226,  367, 

Blair,  Lord  President,  his  Construe-  373.  Its  different  parts  distinguish* 
tiveness  large,  180.  able,  450.    Answer  to  the  objection 

Blanchard's  mind  enfeebled  by  an  that  its  parts  may  be  injured  without 
injury  of  the  head,  476  affecting  the  mind,  450, 460.     These 

Blind  men,  case  of  one  couohed  by  functions  not  discoverable  by  mutila- 
Cneselden,  2J5.  The  organ  of  Co-  tions,  471.  Cases  of  change  of  cha- 
louring  generally  small  in  persons  born  racfer  in  consequence  of  injury  of  the 
blind,  276,  297.     Whether  taey  can  brain,  476. 

distinguish  colours  by  touch,  296.  Brazil  Indians,  account  of  their  cha- 
See  apparitions,  363.  racter  and  brains,  432. 

Blood  circulated  ia  the  brain,  78,  Brewster,  Sir  David,  his  organ  of 
319,  note.  Weight  large,  286. 

Blumenbach  on  the  connexion  of      Brigham,  Dr.  Amariah,  cose  of  in* 
the  mind  with  the  brain,  3a   On  smell,  jury  of  the  head  quoted  from,  32. 
44-  B  right's  account  of  the  devotion  of 

Bonaparte's  head  lane,  47,  400.  the  inhabitants  of  Vienna,  209. 
His  description  of  the  characters  of      Brougham,  Lord,  his  doctrine  thai 
Neyand  Murat,  136,400.    Intonation  mind  is  independent  of  matter  com- 
of  his  voice  when  angry,  )59-    His  bated,  35. 

Secretiveness,  ib.  His  Sel&Esteem,  Brown,  Dr.  Thomas,  on  the  connex- 
186.  Was  unable  to  understand  in*  km  of  mind  with  body,  35.  On  latent 
tegrity  of  character,  222.  His  generals,  propensity,  98.  On  resentment,  134. 
400.  His  description  of  the  French  Qn  love  of  life,  156.  His  style  cha- 
eharacter,  440.  racterized  by  Secretiveness,  162.  His 

Bonnet  taught  that  the  brain  is  an  views  of  desire  of  wealth,  164.  Bu- 
asserablage  of  organs,  39.  logy  of  his  character,  intellect,  and 

Booth,  murderer,  143.  philosophy,  227,  not*. 

Boshuans,  some  account  of  the,  433.       Browne,  Mr.  W.  A.  F.,  references 

Botany,  s*udy  of,  280, 350.  Memory  to  essays  by,  215,  237,  332.  On  de- 
of  botanists,  372.  rangement  of  Language,  331.     His 

Bouillaud's  investigations  into  the  testimony  in  favour  of  Phrenology,  494. 
pathology  of  the  organ  of  Language,  Brunei,  engineer,  his  large  organs 
3J0.  of  Constructiveness,    Weight,    and 

0  Brian,  demonstrated  to  be  the  organ  Causality,  176, 267, 346. 
of  the  mind,  30-36, 476.  Circulation  of      Burke's  eloquence,  324,  not*.    His 
blood  in  its  vessels  increased  by  men*  Comparison  and  Causality  lane,  336, 
tal  excitement,  33.    Arguments  tend-  345. 
ing  to  prove  that  it  is  a  congeries  of      Burton's  division  of  the  brain  into 
«*•*«,  36-30,  396,  469.    Thia  4oo-  organ*,  40. 
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Basinets,  talent  for,  311.  die  on  the  cerebella  of  the  lower  ani- 

Boat,  phrenological,  84.  Ita  uses,  male,  109.  Relation  of  ita  size  to  ths) 
80.  tone  of  the  voice,  319. 

Busts,  ancient,  346*.  Chalmers,  Dr.,  his  Ideality  Urge, 

Byron's  poems  strongly  manifest  92.  Fond  of  unusual  words  and  ex- 
Destructiveness,  145.  On  passion  pressions,  234.  His  Weight  large, 
and  poetry,  387.  Bad  taste  displayed  286.  His  Comparison  large,  336. 
in  some  passages  ofhisi>t>»./«aa,  396.  Sometimes  sins  against  taste,  398. 

His  large  head  and  powerful  mind* 

Cabinet-makers,  skilful,  have  large  402. 
Constructivauess,  177.  Change  of  character,  cause  of,  413. 

Caffres,  some  account  of  the,  432.     Cases  where  it  was  occasioned  by  in- 

Caligula,  character  of,  147.     His  juries  of  the  head,  476w 
Benevolence  small,  203.  Character,  by  what  formed,  420. 

Callipers,  use  of,  94.  *Charity,  St.  Paul's  description  of, 

Camper's  facial  angle  described;  201. 
ita  fallacy,  58.  Charleton,  Dr.,  quoted,  100. 

Caribs,  115, 137, 143,304,  337,345.  Chaucer,  engraving  of  his  head* 
Account  of  their  heads  and  character,  showing  laage  Ideality,  244.  His  Cau> 
425.  aality  large,  341. 

CarmichaeL,  Mr.  Andrew,  his  views,  Chaymas,  their  difficulty  in  compre- 
of  the  proximate  cause  of  sleep,  365.     hending  numeration,  305. 

Mr.  Richard,  his  testimony  in      Chesselden,  ease  of  a  blind  man 

favour  of  Phrenology,  410.  couched  by,  275. 

Carnivorous  and  gramnivorous  ani-  Chess  players,  eminent,  their  large 
Rials,  difference  between  the  brains  Locality,  300. 

of,  139.    Destructiveness  and  Secre-      Chesterfield  on  laughter  and  wit, 
tiveness  of  the  former,  150, 163.  250.    His  recommendation  of  polite 

Carrier-pigeons,  303.  deceit,  397. 

Catholics,  strongly  manifest  Vene-  Chevalley,  a  man  who  accurately 
ration,  231.  estimated  the  lapse  of  time,  case  of, 

Caucasion,  variety  of  the  human  314. 
species,  436.  Chinese,  their  large  Self- Esteem, 

Causality,  one  of  the  reflective  fa-  186 ;  Form,  281,  and  Colouring,  297. 
culties,  341.    Analysis  of,  ib.    Whe-      Christ's  cerebral  developement,  how 
ther  possessed  by  the  lower  animals,  represented  by  Raphael,  211. 
343,  note.     Dr.  Spurzheim  on,  344.       Christianity,  the  religion  of  civilized 
Effects  of  its  strength  and  weakness  man,  430. 
on  the  character*  ib.,  346.  Is  a  fountain      Chronology,  memory  of,  305. 
of  resources,  345.    Its  effects  on  the      Churchyards,  respect  for,  produced 
works  of  authors,  ib.    Its  effects  in  by  Veneration,  213. 
producing  belief  in  Phrenology,  346.       Cicero's  love  of  fame,  190. 
A  source  of  abstract  ideas,  ib.    Gene-      Cineritious  substance  of  the  brain* 
rally  weak  in  atheists,  348.    Leads  75.    Supposed  by  some  to  be  exclu« 
us  to  infer  the  existence  of  God,  349.  sively  the  organ  of  the  mind,  76. 
Its  effect  on  artists,  408.  Cingalese,  skulls  of,  88,  136,   143» 

organ  of,  history  of  ita  dis-  144, 190, 194,  196, 199. 

eovery,  341.    Not  large  in  the  French,      Circumspection,  195. 

345.  Clarke,  the  traveller,  bis  organs  of 

Cautiousness,  a  positive  sentiment,  Weight  and  Locality  large,  286. 
and  not  the  mere  want  of  courage,  195.      Clerks,  choice  of,  by  the  aid  of  Phre- 
Effects  of  its  extreme  activity,  196.  nology,  418. 

Seldom  acts  alone,  389.    Its  excite-      Climate  and  soil,  effect  of,  on  the 
ment  by  sympathy,  391.    Remarks  on,  characters  of  nations,  422. 
476.  •  Cobbett  quoted  on  the  signs  of  men* 

organ  of,  its  situation,  194.  tal  activity,  49.    His  Comoativenese* 

Combined  with  large  Destructiveness  136,  and  Self  Esteem,  184. 

and  deficient  Hope,  predisposes  to      Colburn,   Zhero,  calculating   boy, 

suicide,  197,  228.  300,  305. 

Censoriousness,  an  abuse  of  Self-  Colouring,  a  perceptive  faculty,  28b\ 
Esteem,  183.  organ  of,  effects  of  its  large* 

Cerebellum,  size  of,  at  different  ness  and  deficiency,  290.    Generally; 
periods  of  life,  36,  108.     Its  anatomy,  larger  in  women  than  in  men,  297. 
79.    Is  the  organ  of  Amativeness,  107.       Columbus's   Locality    represented 
Experiments  of  Flourena  and  Magen-  large,  300. 
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Co«lMtiY0MM,  OM  Of  the  propen- 
sities, 133.  Elementary  nature  of  the 
faculty,  138, 479.  Distinguished  from 
Dettructiven ess,  141.  Its  effects  in 
combination,  407.  410. 

Combe,  Dr.  Andrew,  on  plurality  of 
organs  in  the  brain,  36.    On  sixe  and 

Stwer,  41.  On  mental  exercise,  50. 
n  the  sense  of  sight,  276,  not*.  Case 
of  derangement  of  Tune  reported  by, 
390.  On  the  talent  for  recollecting 
names,  332,  note.  On  happiness,  358. 
On  sympathy,  390.  His  answer  to 
Dr.  Barclay's  objections,  449.  On  the 
effects  of  injuries  of  the  brain  on  the 
mental  manifestations,  460. 

Combinations  in  sixe  of  the  cerebral 
organs,  404;  in  their  activity,  412. 
Practical  application  of  she  doctrine 
of,  415.  The  effects  of  unusual  com* 
binations  ought  not  to  be  rashly  pre- 
dicated, 411. 

Commands,  moat  effectual  way  of 
giving,  393. 

Companion  of  Gall,  his  large  organ 
of  Language,  332. 

Comparison,  one  of  the  reflective 
faculties,  334.  Whether  possessed  by 
the  lower  animals,  341. 

Compassion,  201. 

Compliments,  prompted  by  Lore  of 
Approbation,  192. 

.   Composition,    literary,  talent  for, 
412. 

Compression  of  the  brain,  effects  of, 
32 ;  of  the  infant  head  by  Mvage  na- 
tions, 426. 

Concealment  of  thoughts  and  emo- 
tions, power  of,  produced  by  Secre- 
tiveness,  158. 

Concentratireness,  organ  of,  173, 
310,  311,  note. 

Conception,  a  mode  of  action  of  the 
intellectual  faculties,  357.  Wherein 
it  differs  from  imagination  and  me- 
mory, 366,  367. 

Conditions,  perception  of,  337. 

Configuration,  organ  of,  281. 

Conscientiousness,  organ  of,  its 
situation,  218.  Not  admitted  by  Dr. 
Gall ;  established  by  Spunheim,  223. 
Its  disease,  226. 

sentiment  of,  219.  Its  impor- 
tance as  a  regulator  of  the  other  mcul- 
ties, 220.  Its  effects  in  combination, 
225.  Its  deficiency  cannot  be  sup- 
plied by  other  faculties,  411.  Re- 
marks on,  480. 

Consciousness  does  not  reveal  or- 
gans, 29,  55,  270,  457.  Localizes  the 
mind  in  the  head,  34.  Unity  of,  312. 
Analysis  of,  378.  Does  not  inform  us 
ef  the  nature  of  mind,  457.  Cases  of 
double  or  divided  consciousness,  102, 
3ff9*3ia. 


Constructiveness,  one  of  toe>  pro- 
pensities, 173.  Its  difference  in  man 
and  the  lower  animals,  1 79.  Remarks 
on,  479.  Its  effects  in  combination, 
408. 

Consumption,  pulmonary,  whether 
k  weakens  the  mind,  35/ 

Contention,  lore  of,  136. 

Conversation,  power  of,  325. 

Convolutions  of  the  brain,  75.  Re- 
lation of  their  sine  to  the  faculties  of 
the  mind,  77. 

Cook,  Captain,  his  large  Locality, 
300. 

Cooper,  Sir  Astley,  case  of  injury 
of  flw  need  quoted  from,  34. 

Copernican  system,  slow  progress 
of  belief  in  it,  26. 

Coronal  region  of  the  brain,  the  seat 
of  the  moral  sentiments,  85. 

Corpus  callosum  of  the  brain,  73, 
75. 

Cms  o?*m!  conferred  by  Locality, 
300. 

Coverley,  Sir  Roger  de,  202. 

Cowperqnoted,98,100,184.  Source 
of  his  diffidence,  137. 

Cox,  Robert,  on  Combativeness, 
139.  On  Destructiveness,  142,  150. 
On  the  km  of  action  of  Benevolence, 
208.  On  the  mutual  influence  of  the 
faculties,  386.  His  objections  to  Dr. 
Combe's  riews  of  sympathy,  390,  and 
to  Dr.  Spunheim's  cJaesificatian  of 
the  faculties,  477. 

Cox,  Dr.  Abram,  hie  suggestions  for 
estimating  the  sine  of  some  of  the 
cerebral  organs,  87. 

Crawford,  Dr.,  of  Dublin,  remarks 
on  insanity  n*,  148. 

Cretins,  Constructiveness  of  the, 
179. 

Criminals  not  always  punished  by 
remorse,  223.  Their  Ideality  generally 
small,  243.  Effects  of  large  heads  of, 
401.  Treatment  of,  418,  482.  Sta- 
tistics of  Crime  in  Franco,  445.  Do- 
cuments laid  by  Sir  6.  S.  Mackenzie 
before  Lord  Glenelg  relative  to  Con- 
victs sent  to  New  South  Wales,  482. 
Phrenology  of  great  service  in  the 
treatment  of,  595,  502.  Examination 
of  heads  of  Criminals  at  Glasgow  and 
Newcastle,  502. 

Crook,  Dr.,  on  the  organ  of  Alimen- 
tiveness,  153. 

Cruelty,  147,  148. 

Crystallography,  281. 

Cud  worth  maintained  the  existence 
of  the  moral  sense,  218. 

Cullen,  Dr.,  on  the  obscurity  of  the 
functions  of  different  parts  of  the  brain, 

59. 

Cunning,  arises  from  Secretiveness, 
160. 
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-Cnrraift  wit,  256, 359.    Hit  organ      Duerow,  the  eonestrian,  his  orgaa 
of  Form  moderate,  280.    Hie   eto-  of  Concentrativeneas  large,  129. 
quence,  324,  net*.    Hit  Comparison      Dura  mater,  79. 
large,  336. 

Cuvier  admitted  phrenology  to  be      Ear  doea  not  recollect  or  judge  of 
consistent  with  the  general  principles  sounds,  316. 

of  physiology,  39.  Great  size  of  hia  Edmondson,  Mr.  Richard,  on  Cow- 
brain.  76.  His  organ  of  Form  large,  structiveness  and  Weight,  180,  neat; 
282.    Hia  retentive  memory,  368.         289. 

Edwards,  engraver,  hia  Construe 

Darwin,  instance  of  reason  in  a  tiveneaa  and  Comparison  large,  177 
wasp,  quoted  from,  343,  note.      v  337. 

Davy,  Sir  H.,  superstitious,  234.  Egyptians,  ancient,  heads  of,  435. 

Deaf  and  dumb  dancers,  313.  Elliotson,  Dr.,  on  reason  in  brutes, 

Dean,  murderer,  143.  343,  note.    Quoted,  34.    Hia  testimo 

Death  viewed  in  various  lights  by  ny  in  favour  of  Phrenology,  497. 
different  individuals,  156:    Fear  of,       Ellis,  Sir  W.  C,  his  testimony  tft 
assuaged  by.  the  sentiment  of  Hope,  favour  of  Phrenology,  491. 
229.  Engledoe,  Dr.  W.  C.,  his  testimony 

De  Bonald,  Mons.,  on  the  diversity  in  favour  of  Phrenology,  489. 
of  philosophical  systems,  54,  473.  English   delight    in   humour,  162 

Deference,  feeling  of,  produced  by  Their  Self- Esteem,  Cautioosness,  and 
Veneration,  212.  Firmness  larger  than  those  of    the 

Defoe's    Individuality   and  Even-  French,  186, 198,  216. 
tuality,  311.  ''  Engravers,  eminent,  have  large  or 

Delille,  French  ppet^Jris  Ideality  gans  of  Constructiveness  and  Jmita- 
large,  240.  tion,  177,  262. 

Dempsey,  murderer,  92, 188, 194.         E.  Sk,  of  Dublin,  character  and  head 

pesmoulins,  his  observations  on  the  of,  148. 
relation  between  the  intelligence  of      Europeans,  their  moral  and  intellect 
animals,  and  the  depth  and  number  of  tual  superiority,  421.   Account  of  theii 
their  cerebral  convolutions,  77.  heads,  434. 

Destructi  veness,  one  of  the  propen-      Eustache,  a  negro,  engravings  of  bit 
.si ties,    illustrations  of,  140,  et  seq.  head,  87,  202,  447. 
Remarks  on,  479.  Eventuality,  one  of  the  perceptive 

— —  organ  of,  its  situation,  138.  Its  faculties,  function  of,  309.  Observa- 
•ffects  in  combination,  406,  410.  tions  on,  333. 

Devil,  actions  sometimes  ascribed      — —  organ  of,  its  aise  how  discri 
to. the  temptation  of  the,  149.  minated,  308. 

De  war,  Dr.,  hia  report  of  a  ease  of  Eyes,  their  functions,  276.  Me- 
divided  consciousness,  370*.  mory  of  forms  and  colours  not  depen- 

Diplogofthe  skull,  80.  dent  on  the,  280     Do  not  perceive 

Discrimination,  power  of,  improved  the  relations  of  colours,  28°-.  Large 
by  practice,  93.  organ  of  Language  indicated  by  their 

Dissection  of  an  organ  doea  not  re-  prominence  and  depression,  322. 
veal  its  vital  functions,  56. 

Dobson,  William,  painter,  portrait  Facial  angle  of  Camper  described,  58. 
of,  283.  Faculties,  mental,  their  plurality, 

Dogs,  Adhesiveness  very  strong  in,  36.  Connexion  of,  with  particular 
117;  Their  Destructiveness,  150;  organs,  52.  Meaning  of  the  term,  101. 
Love  of  Approbation,  194;  Benevo-  Dr.  Spuraheim's  classification  of  them, 
lence,  206.  Their  Locality  supposed  105.  Objections  to  that  classification, 
to  enable  them  to  return  home  from  a  477.  Modes  of  their  action,  350. 
great  distance,  303.  Seem  to  have  Their  mutual  influence,  355.  Effects 
an  idea  of  numbers,  306,  and  time,  316.  of  size  in  the  oajans  on  their  manifes- 

Dolci,  Ludovico,  his  division  of  the  tation,  400.  Their  combinations,  404. 
head  into  compartments,  40.  Their  number,  449.    Two  kinds  of 

Douglas,  Mr.  W.f  painter,  his  inte-  their  affections,  478.  Fbelings,  107. 
rest  in  perspective,  285.  Propensities,  ib.    Sentiments,  180.    In* 

Dramatic  authors  have  large  Imita-  tbllbctual  Faculties,  264.  J5#- 
tioh,  261.  ternal  senses,  ib.     Faculties  which  pro- 

Dreaming  explicable  only  by  plura-  cure  knowledge  of  external  objects,  and 
lity  of  cerebral  organs,  37.  Phrenolo-  their  qualities  and  relations,  276.  Re- 
gical  explanation  of,  363.  flectivi  Faculties,  355. 
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Farish,  Professor,  of  Cambridge, 

■  organ  of  Weight  large,  286. 

Faiquharson,  Dr.  F.,  nit  testimony 
in  favour  of  Phrenology,  493. 

Females  have  a  greater  endowment 
of  Philoprogenitiveness  than  males, 
118.  Difference  between  their  brains 
and  those  of  males,  114.  Their  Can* 
tiousness  and  Veneration  larger,  198, 
214. 

Fens,  the  organ  of  DestractiTeness 
large  in  the,  150. 

Ferguson,  Dr.  Adam,  on  the  political 
freedom  of  the  English,  186. 

Mr.,  case  of  inability  to  per- 
ceive perspective,  284.  His  organ  of 
Size  small,  285, 356. 

Mr.  Robert,  M.  P.,  his  testi- 

sjsay  in  favour  of  Phrenology,  488. 

Ferriar,  Dr.,  cases  of  injury  of  the 
brain  mentioned  by,  461,  e*  teq. 

Fife,  Mr.  John,  his  testimony  in  fa- 
vour of  Phrenology,  488. 

Firmness,  one  of  the  sentiments, 
use  of,  216.  Nature  of  the  faculty,  480. 

Fisher,  Miss  Clara,  her  large  Secre- 
tiveness  and  Love  of  Approbation, 
162,  194.  Engraving  of  her  head, 
showing  large  Imitation,  263. 

Flechier,  Bishop  of  N  ismes,  egotism 
of,  185. 

Flint,  Rev.  Timothy,  his  account  of 
the  American  Indians,  430,  and  Ne- 
groes, 433. 

Flourens'  experiments  on  the  cere- 
bellum, 109. 

Form,  one  of  the  perceptive  facul- 
ties, its  vigour  not  proportionate  to  the 
acute ness  of  vision,  280.  Its  effects 
in  combination,  408. 

Forster's  Journey  from  Bengal  to 
England,  quoted,  198. 

FrauQois,  ( Cordon  nier,)  poet,  hit 
Ideality  large,  240. 

Franklin,  Captain,  his  large  head* 
400. 

Benjamin,  his  Order,  Compari- 
son, and  Causality  large,  306, 337,.  345. 

Fraser's  Language  and  reflective 
organs  small,  332,  356. 

French,  their  intellectual  character, 
228.  Why  the  leaders  of  fashion,  233. 
Resemble  the  ancient  Gauls,  422.  Dr. 
Vimont's  account  of  their  heads,  439. 

—  soldier,  engrajring  of  skull  of, 
217. 

Frontal  sinus,  what,  82.  Throws 
a  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  observa- 
tion of  Individuality,  280.  Form,  ib. 
Size,  285  ;  and  Locality,  303. 

Fry,  Mrs.,  135. 

Galileo  and  his  discoveriesyrhow 
ed    by  bis   contemporaries,   26. 


His  Locality  large,  300.    'His  great- 
ness. 453. 

Gall,  Dr.F.  J.,  the  founder  of  Parens- 
logy,  60.  Quoted  on  idiocy,  45.  Was 
the  first  to  demonstrate  the  plurality  of 
cerebral  organs,  58,  mote.  Regarded 
the  mind  as  a  single  principle,  101 
Did  not  admit  a  distinct  organ  of  Jus- 
tice, 204,  223.  Hie  view*  of  the  fa- 
culty of  Hope,  227.  His  theory  of  the 
single  impressions  perceived  by  doa- 
ble organs  of  the  external  senses,  269. 
His  organ  of  Form  deficient,  281 ,  note. 
On  the  harmony  of  colon  rst  292.  Hu 
views  of  Eventuality,  312.  Admitted 
two  organs  of  Language,  326.  tin 
division  of  men  into  six  classes.  404. 
On  national  character  and  skulls,  423. 
His  merits  and  discoveries,  47i. 
Names  of  the  faculties  adopted  by 
him,  481. 

Garrick's  Imitation,  260. 

Gauls,  their  character  as  given  by 
Tacitus,  422. 

George  III.,  his  large  organs  of  in- 
dividuality and  Form.  280. 

Gibson,  Mr.  P.,  painter,  his  large 
organ  of  Size,  and  excellence  in  per- 
spective. 285. 

GfcneJK,  Lord,  documents  laid  be- 
fore him  by  Sir  G.  S.  Mackenzie,  re- 
lative to  convicts  sent  to  New  South 
Wales,  482. 

Godwin  displays  little  Eventuality, 
310. 

Goldsmith's  writings  display  mode- 
rate Secretiveness,  162.  His  Love  of 
Approbation,  192. 

Good,  Dr.  Mason,  on  the  tricks  of 
the  mocking-bird,  263. 

Gordon,  James,  murderer,  142,  231 

— ■  Dr.  John,  admitted  the  con- 
lespondence  between  the  size  of  the 
skull  and  that  of  the  brain,  81. 

Gottfried,  murderess,  her  head,  86, 
87, 143, 183,  200. 

Gregory,  Dr.  John,  on  the  necessity 
of  studying  the  mind  in  connexion 
with  the  body,  52. 

Dr.  William,  his  organ  of  Lan- 
guage affected  by  the  use  of  morphia, 
332.  His  testimony  in  favour  of  Phre- 
nology, 498. 

Griffiths,  murderer,  200,  202,  208, 
341. 

Guise,  Due  de,  remarkable  case  of 
injury  of  the  bead,  466,  468. 

H.,  Mrs.,  head  of,  92. 

Haggart,  David,  murderer  and  rob- 
ber, 137,  143,  163,  188,  194,  217.  223U 
224.  'm/m 

Hall,  Sir  James,  his  organ  of  Weight 
large,  286. 
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Halliburton,  Lord  D.  G.,  hit  testi- 
mony in  favour  of  Phrenology,  496. 

Hamilton,  Rev.  R.  W.,  his  egotism, 
185. 

Handel's  Tune  large,  321. 

Hannibal  food  of  stratagem,  161. 

Hare,  Mr.  S.,  his  testimony  in  favour 
of  Phrenology,  490. 

William,  murderer,  85,  135, 

143,  202,  406. 

Harvey  and  his  discoveries,  how 
treated  by  his\;ontetnporaries,  27, 455. 

Haydn's  organ  of  Tune  large,  321. 

Haydon,  Mr.,  painter,  his  organs  ot 
Constructiveness,  Colouring,  andCau* 
sality  large,  177,  291,  345,  409. 

Hazlitt's  Wonder  and  Ideality  large, 
234,248. 

He&man,  murderer,  143. 

Helvetius,  his  erroneous  theory,  that 
man  owes  his  arts  to  the  structure  of 
his  hands,  264, 

Henri  Quatre,  bis  Benevolence 
large,  201.  His  forehead,  333.  His 
Comparison  large,  337. 

Herschel,  Sir  W.s  his  Constructive- 
ness large,  177. 

Sir  John,  on  the  cause  of  defi- 
ciency in  the  power  of  distinguishing 
colours,  292.  On  the  difference  of  the 
talents  for  mathematical  and  general 
reasoning,  301. 

Hindoos  have  small  brains,  47. 
Their  ears  high,  88.  Engraving  ot 
skull  of  one,  434.  Their  sentiments 
of  truth  weak,  224.  Their  laacuage 
figurative,  335.  Resemblance  oi  their 
skulls  to  each  other,  424. 

Hirschfeld,  Dr.  S.  E.,his  testimony 
in  favour  of  Phrenology,  493. 

Hobbes  denied  the  existence  of  the 
sentiment  of  Benevolence,  208,  and  ot 
the  moral  sense,  217,  226. 

Home,  Sir  Everard,  observations 
on  his  proposed  mode  of  investigating 
the  functions  of  the  brain,  470. 

Homer's  Ideality  represented  large, 
241.  Sometimes  overloads  his  de- 
scriptions with  similes,  897.  Sup- 
posed origin  of  his  genius,  403. 

Hood's  case  of  a  patient  who  lost 
theuseoflaaguage,329v356.  His  tes- 
timony in  favour  of  Phrenology,  48& 

Hope,  organ  of,  its  situation,  tjgf. 
Remarks  on,  480. 

Hoppe,  Dr.,  ease  of  disease  of  the 
organ  of  Time  reported  by,  315. 

Howard,  John,  135. 

Humboldt,  brother  of  the  traveller, 
his  large  organs  of  Number,  Order, 
and  Language,  305,  308,  392. 

Hume,  David,  displays  great  Caus- 
ality, 345. 

— —  Mr.  Joseph,  his  large  head  and 
powerful  mind,  401. 


Hunter,  Mr.  John,  anatomist,  dis- 
ease of  his  organ  of  Weight,  288. 

Dr.  Robert,  his  testimony  in 

favour  of  Phrenology,  499. 

Hassey,  murderer,  143. 

Hutcheson,  Dr.,  maintained  the  ex- 
istence of  a  moral  sense,  219. 

Ideality,  one  of  the  sentiments,  239. 
Considered  with  reference  to  Taste, 
398.    Remark  on,  480. 

Idiocy,  partial,  explicable  only  by  a 
plurality  of  cerebral  organs,  37.  A 
very  small  Wain  always  accompanied 
by  idiocy,  45.  Condition  of  the  con- 
volutions in  idiocy,  78.  Number  of 
idiots  in  different  countries,  444.  Idiot 
who  became  intelligent  in  consequence 
of  a  wound  on  the  head,  476. 

Imitation,  faculty  of,  260.  Seems 
to  be  a  mere  propensity,  480. 

Individuality,  one  of  the  intellectual 
faculties,  its  functions,  277.  Whether 
a  perceptive  faculty,  480. 

inglis,  Dr.  James,  his  testimony  in 
favo tfr  of  Phrenology,  489. 

Inhabitiveness,  organ,  of,  according 
to  Dr.  Spurzheim,  120. 

Insanity,  state  of  the  convolutions 
in,  73.  Case  of  insanity  on  one  side 
of  the  head,  379.  Sometimes  not 
easily  distinguishable  from  moral  de- 
pravity, 148.  Some  of  the  phenomena 
of,  explained,  353.  Insanity  of  the  in- 
tellectual faculties,  358. 

Irving,  Rev.  Edward,  his  Wonder 
and  Self-Esteem  large,  236. 

Italians,  delight  in  humour,  162. 

Jardine,  Mr.,  engineer,  his  organ  of 
Weight  large,  286. 

Jeffrey,  Lord,  part  of  a  review  of 
Lord  Byron's  Tragedies  assigned  to, 
248. 

Jervis,  Jscob,  his  Benevolence  large, 
202. 

Joan  of  Are,  appearance  of  St.  Mi- 
chael to,  230. 

John,  St,  represented  with  large 
Veneration  and  Benevolence,  210. 

Johnson,  Dr.  Samuel,  fond  of  unu- 
sual words  and  expressions,  234.  His 
large  head  and  energy  of  character,  349. 

Joseph,  Mr.  Samuel,  sculptor,  his 
Constructiveness  and  Imitation  large, 
177,262. 

Jupiter's  forehead  represented  pro- 
minent by  ancient  artists,  291. 

Karnes,  Lord,  on  appetite  for  hunt- 
ing, 140.  Admits  Acquisitiveness  to 
be  a  primitive  propensity,  164.  Ad- 
mits a  moral  sense,  219.  On  the  no- 
tion of  time,  315.  Admits  twenty  of 
the  phrenological  faculties,  448. 
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Kemble,  John,  ft,  121.  Martell,  Mr.  George,  his  testimony 

King,  Dr.,  case  of  Secretiveness  in  favour  of  Phrenology,  492. 
quoted  from,  160.  Materialism,  objection  that  Phreno* 

Knox,  Vieesimus,  on  hunting,  140.    logy  leads  to,  considered,  455. 

'     Matthews,  comedian,  261,  279. 

La  Fontaine's  head  large,  399.  Maxwell,  robber,  412. 

Language,  faculty  of,  322.    Too  ex-      Measurements  of  heads  and  skulls, 
ctasively  cultivated  in  ordinary  educa-  tables  of,  94,  436. 
tion,  325.  Melancthon,  head  of;  86, 135,  341, 

—  organ  of,  history  of  its  discove-  406. 
ry,  60.    Its  size,  how  indicated,  322.         Memory,  analysis  of,  367.     Mr. 

Le  Sage's  Individuality  and  Even-  Hewett  Watson  on  the  peculiarities  of 
tnality,  311.  memory,  271. 

Leslie,  Prof,  his  organ  of  Weight      Metaphysicians  neglected  oreaniia 
large,  286.  tion,  or  supposed  the  mind  to  be  ma 

Lindsay,  David,  his  style  verbose,  terial,  52. 
325.  Milne,  Mr.  James,  Dr.  Spurxheim's 

Linn,  parricide,  head  of,  108,  135,  visit  to  his  work  ship,  176.     His  ina- 
143,  163.  bility  to  distinguish  colours,  290. 

Locality,-one  of  the  perceptive  facul-      Mind  known  only  in  connexion  with 
ties,  298.  '    body,  28, 34,  52.     Whether  simple  or 

Locke,  on  the  slow  progress  of  new  sn  aggregate  of  separate  powers,  10L 
opinions,  25,  453.    Engraving  of  his  Question  as  to  its  materiality  or  imma- 
head,  showing  Ideality  small,  244.  On  teriality,  455: 
ideas,  269.    His  Causality  large,  341.      Mitchell,  murderer,  109. 

Lockey,  murderer,  143.  Monkeys,  their  brains,  96.     Have 

Logan,  Mr.,  of  Leith,  his  analogical  large  Philoprogenftiveness  and  Love 
method  of  reasoning,  336.  of  Approbation,  112, 194. 

Louis  XI.,  Secretiveness  of,  159.  Monro  primus,  on  the  relation  be- 

Love  of  Approbation  distinguished  tween  power  of  the  external  senses 
from  Self-Esteem,  189,  193.    Distin-  and  size  of  their  organs,  44. 
guished  from  Benevolence,  201.    Its      Meore  quoted,  130.    His  Compari- 
•fleets  in  combination,  407.    Remarks  son,  336,  338.    Engraving  of  his  fore- 
on,  479.  head;  308.    His  style,  323.    Bad  taste 

Lungs,  large,  favourable  to  cerebral  of  some  of  his  early  verses,  397. 
activity,  319,  neft.  Mountfort,  Mrs.,  murderess,  case  of, 

149. 

M.,  Rev.  Mr.,  92, 108, 135, 194, 223.      Murat,  Napoleon's  description  of 

Mabillon's  talents  brightened  by  an  the  character  of,  136.    His  energy  of 
injury  of  the  head,  476.  mind,  400. 


aedonald,  Lawrence,  sculptor,  410.      Mutilation  of  the  brain  incapable  of 

Macinnes,  <Mary,  murderess,  131,  leading  to  the  discovery  of  the  func- 
137, 143,  199.  tions  of  its  parts,  471. 

Mackensie,  Sir  G.  S.,  on  the  pro-      Mutual  influence  of  the  cerebral  or- 
pensity  to  fight,  138.    On  relative  po-  cans,  382.  Modifies  the  effects  of  size, 
sition,  299.    On  the  qualifications  ?f  386. 
a  teacher,  311.    His  work  on  Taste, 
396.  Nations  with  small  brains  conquered 

Mackintosh,  Sir  James,  his  account  by  those  with  large,  47.  Coincidence 
of  conscience,  219.  between  their  characters  and  the  do- 

—  Dr.  John,  his  testimony  in  velopement  of  their  brains,  420. 
favour  of  Phrenology,  503.  Neill,  Dr.  P.,  his  opinion  of  Phreno- 

Maclachlan,   his    Urge   organ  of  loty,  496. 
Weight,  286.  .  Jlferves,  relation  of  sine  to  power  «f, 

Maclaren,  Mr.  Charles,  his  testimo-  42. 
ny  in  favour  of  Phrenology,  500.  New  Hollanders,  engraving  of  skull 

Macnisji,  Mr.  Robert,  on  spectral  il-  of  one,  52, 176.  Sir  W.  Scott's  de- 
lusions, 361.  His  testimony  in  favour  scription  of  them,  51.  Description  of 
of  Phrenology,  499.  their  head*  and  character,  426. 

Make-Bran's  account  of  the  races  New  Zoalandere,  character  and 
which  inhabit  France,  447.  brain*  of,  429. 

Msrryat,  Captain,  his  Eventuality  Newton,  Sir  Isaac,  opposition  to  his 
large,  310.  discoveries,  27. 

Marsh,  Dr.  Henry,  his  testimony  in  Niool,  Mr.  John  Inglis.  case  of  de- 
frvour  of  Phrenology,  504.  ranged  Language  reported  by,  331. 
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Niibet,  murderer,  143.  Quickly,  Mrs.,  an  illustration  of 

Number,  one  of  the  perceptive  fa-  dividuality  and  Eventuality,  312. 
Celtics,  situation  and  history  of  the 

discovery  of  its  organ,  303-4.    Sup*      Rammohun  Roy,  head  of,  46,  T£SZ3t 
posed  by  Gall  to  be  necessary  to  musi-  234, 332,  399. 

cal  composers,  317.  Raphael's  skull,  175,  note.    Hia  ns» 

presentation  of  Christ's   head,  210. 
Objections  to  Phrenology  considered  Character  of  his  works  compared  with 
—That  the  frontal  sinus  renders  it  im-  his  head,  408. 

possible  to  ascertain  the  cerebral  de-  Reid,  Dr.  Thomas,  maintains  the 
velopement,  83 ;  that  there  are  clever  existence  of  the  moral  sense,  219. 
men  with  retreating  foreheads,  332 ;  His  answer  to  Berkeley's  argument 
that  the  science  is  not  new,  448.  about  evidence  of  existence,  347. 

Order,  faculty  of,  306.     Remarks       Reynolds,  Sir  Joshua,  on  the  im- 
on,  480.  provement  of  the  power  of  discri- 

Organs,  cerebral,  their  plurality  de-  mination  by  practice,  93.    His  impres 
monstrated,  36, 40.    The  functions  of,  sions  on  seeing  Raphael's  pictures, 

409. 

Rolando's  experiments  on  the  brains 

of  the  lower  animals  unsatisfactory. 

471. 

Rousseau,  J.  J.,  denies  the  social 

Their  arrangement  in  nature  of  man,  133.    His  description 

Effects  of  their  size  and  of  the  French  character,  441. 


not  discoverable  by  dissection,  56. 
Definition  of  the  term,  70.  Length 
and  breadth  of,  how  ascertained,  88. 
The  largest  most  prone  to  action,  100, 
3$4.  Talent  ofrecollecting  their  si 
tuation,  300. 
groups,  383. 


activity  on  the  manifestation  of  the 
faculties,  399.  Their  difference  of 
appearance  discoverable,  450.  Their 
plurality  explains  phenomena  other- 
wise unaccountable,  396,  469. 

Otto,  Dr.,  his  testimony  in  favour  of 
Phrenology,  494. 

Owen,  Mr.,  of  New  Lanark,  denies 
the  existence  of  the  faculty  of  Acqui- 
sitiveness, 169. 


Sandwich  Islanders,  account  of  their 
character  and  heads,  434. 

Savages,  their  compression  of  the 
infant  head,  426. 

Scotch  head  and  character,  437. 
Great  number  of  idiots  in  Scotland* 
444. 

Scott,  Sir  Walter,  his  description 
of  King  Robert  Brace's  vengeance  on 
Cormac  Doil,  140.  On  supernatural 
personages,  232. 

Secretivene8s,  one  of  the  propensi- 
ties, its  nature  and  objects,  158.    Re- 


Paley  denied  the  existence  of  the 
moral  sense,  219,  227. 

Perception  is  the  function  of  the 

brain*  not  of  the  external  organs  of  the  marks  on,  479. 

senses,  or  the  nerves,  266.    Is  the  low-  Self-  Esteem,  one  of  the  sentiments, 

«st  degree  of  activity  of  the  intellec-  181.    Its  effects  in  combination.  407. 

tual  faculties,  356.  Remarks  on,  479 

Perceptive  faculties,  276.      Each  Senses,  external,  their  power  in  pro- 

probably  adapted  to  the  natural  laws  portion  to  the  size  of  their  organs,  43, 

of  its  objects,  342,  not*.    Modes  of  et  seq.    Their  functions,  264.    Do  not 


form  ideas,  266,  325. 

Sentiments,  modes  of  their  action, 
350.  Remarks  on  the  distinction  be- 
tween them  and  the  propensities,  478. 

Shakspeare  quoted,  158,  160,  204, 
241,  337.     Origin  of  his  genius,  403. 

Sheridan,  remarks  on  his  wit,  255. 


their  action,  355 

Philoprogenitiveness,  one  of  the  pro- 
pensities, 111,  479. 

Pit,  engraving  of  his  head,  308, 

Playfair,  Prof,  on  the  slow  progress 
of  new  opinions,  25.  His  logical  mode 
of  reasoning,  336. 

Poets  have  successfully  observed  Engraving  of  his  forehead,  308. 

human  nature,  55.  Sight,  sense  of,  acute  in  proportion 

Pope,  secretive  character  of,  160.  to  the  size  of  its  organs,  44.  Erroneous 

His  idea  of  Hope  producing  expecta-  theory  of  its  rectification  by  touch,  267. 

tion  of  a  future  state,  229.  Does  not  acquire  its  functions  from 

Pratt,  Miss,  in  The  Inheritance,  a  touch  or  habit,  274. 

Sersonification  of  Individuality,  278,  Simpson,  Mr.  James,  on  the  sense 

74  of  resistance,  271.  '  His  testimony  in 

Prichard,  Dr.,  on  the  organs  of  the  favour  of  Phrenology,  492. 

passions,  57.  Size  of  an  organ,  coterie  paribus,  a 

Propensities,  remarks  on  the  dis-  measure  of  power  in  its  function,  41, 

tinction  between  the  sentiments  and  et  eeq.    Circumstances  which  modify 

the,  478.  the  effects  of,  48,  386.    How 
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tamed,  85.  It*  effect*  on  the  mani- 
festation of  the  faculty,  999. 

one  of  the  perceptive  faculties, 

284. 

Skull,  never  supposed  to  be  the 
cause  of  different  talerits,  61.  Ac- 
commodates itself  to  the  size  and  form 
of  the  brain,  79.  Its  plates  not  parallel 
in  heads  of  some  animals,  206.  Ef- 
fects of  temperament  on  its  texture, 
436. 

S.  L.,  Miss,  curious  case  of  spectral 
illusions,  287,  359. 

Socrates,  his  great  forehead,  346. 
His  demon,  230.  Believed  in  the  ex* 
istence  of  God,  348. 

Speech,  faculty  of,  not  the  result  of 
the  sense  of  hearing,  273.  Fluency 
of,  increased  by  practice,  395. 

Spurzheim,  Dr.  J.  G.,  birth  and 
death  of,  62,  475.  Quoted  on  idiocy, 
45.  Engraving  of  his  skull,  51. 
Warmth  of  his  temper,  95.  His  clas- 
sification of  the  faculties,  105,  477. 
His  visit  to  Mr.  Milne's  workshop  in 
Edinburgh,  176.  On  the  perception 
of  resemblance  and  difference,  253. 
On  the  cause  of  single  impressions 
being  communicated  to  the  mind  by 
double  organs  of  senses,  270.  On  the 
anatomy  of  the  nervous  system,  451, 
note.    His  merits  and  discoveries;  474. 

Stewart,  Mr.  Dugald,  on  the  unim- 
portance of  determining  the  nature 
and  essence  of  the  mind  with  reference 
to  the  study  of  its  phenomena,  70. 
Admits  a  moral  sense,  219.  Does  not 
treat  of  wonder,  237.  His  theory  of 
the  origin  of  the  pleasure  derived  from 
tragedy,  351.  On  the  production  of 
new  principles  of  fiction  by  the  asso- 
ciation of  ideas,  382.  On  the  diffe- 
rence of  the  talents  and  dispositions 
of  nations,  420.  Admits  more  facul- 
ties than  the  phrenologists,  449. 

Satures  of  the  skull,  80. 

Sympathy,  analysis  of,  390, 

Tacitus,  his  style  characterised  by 
Concentrativeness,  126. 
Tardy,  murderer,  143, 144, 163. 


Tasso  believed  that  he  amw  and 
conversed  with  spirits,  230. 

Temperaments  indicate  to  a  certain 
extent  the  constitutional  qualities  of 
the  brain,  48.  Modify  the  effects  of 
Ideality,  244.  Their  effects  on  the 
activity  of  the  faculties,  351.  Nervous 
and  sanguine,  conduce  to  refinement, 
380. 

Time,  one  of  the  intellectual  feal- 
ties, 313. 

Tragedy,  origin  of  the  pleasure  of 
from,  351. 

Tune,  one  of  the  intellectual  facul- 
ties, 316. 

Uncle  Toby,  character  of,  135l 

Veneration,  sentiment  of,  908.  Its 
effects  in  combination,  407.  Weak  in 
the  French,  441.    Remarks  on,  497. 

Vimont,  Dr.,  his  testimony  in  favour 
of  Phrenology,  498. 

Virtue,  different  theories  of,  given 
oy  the  metaphysicians,  218. 

Visions,  sources  of  belief  in,  and 
liability  to  see,  230,  237,  358. 

Vitellius,  head  of,  89,  143,  406. 

Voltaire,  an  infidel,  though  his  Ve- 
neration was  large,  207.  Believed  in 
the  existence  of  God,  348. 

Washington,  407. 

Watson,  Mr.  Hewett,  on  the  writings 
of  Sheridan  and  Pope,  310,  note.  His 
work  on  the  Statistics  of  Phrenology, 
454.  His  testimony  in  favour  of  Phre- 
nology, 491. 

Weight,  a  perceptive  faculty,  285. 
Necessary  to  harp-playing,  317. 

Welsh,  Rev.  David,  on  the  single- 
ness of  the  mind,  103.  His  views  of 
the  faculty  of  Concentrativeness,  121. 

Wilson,  James,  a  blind  man,  his  or- 
gans of  Colouring  small,  297. 

Wit,  difficulty  of  its  definition,  24a 
Case  of  its  morbid  excitement,  363. 

Wonder,  organ  of,  its  situation,  230. 

Wordsworth  strongly  manifests  Phi* 
loprogenitiveness,  113.  Errors  of 
taste  in  his  poetry,  397. 
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